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THE CONNECTION OF ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE WITH INDIA. 

BY W. B. PHILIPPS. 

T HE purpose of this note is to bring together the information contained in ancient writings 
concerning the connection of St. Thomas the Apostle with India, and his allegedL 
visit to the court of Gondophares, 

I. — The Acts of St. Thomas. 

According to Christian tradition* St. Thomas the Apostle preached the gospel in India and 
ended his life there. And it may be mentioned here that from the end of the thirteenth century, if not 
before, tradition has placed “ Calamina,” or the scene of St. Thomas’ martyrdom, at Mylapore (or 
Mayilappfir) near Madras. This question will be dealt with further on. 

For a brief statement of the tradition, we may take the Boman Martyrology, which, under the 
date -21st Bee., says: — “Calaminae natalis beati Tbomae Apostoli, qui Parthis, Medis, Persis et 
« Hyrcanis Evangelium praedicavit, ac demum in Indiana perveniens, cum eos populos in Christiana 
« religion© instituisset, Regis jussu lanceis transfixus occubuit : cujus reliquiae primo ad urbem 
^Edessam, delude Orthonam translatae sunt.” 

For fuller details of the traditional story of St. Thomas, we have the Acts of St. Thomas, 
writings of a respectable antiquity, Which exist in Syriac, Greek, Latin and Ethiopic. Their main 
point of interest to us is that, so far as is at present known, they are absolutely the only ancient 
books which make mention of an Indian king Gudnaphar (Syriac) or TovvSd<j>opos (Greek) or 
Gundaforus (Latin), while coins bearing a similar name have been discovered in the Punjab. This 
coincidence was first pointed out in 1848 by M. Beinaud, who wrote: — “Au nombre des rois 
« Indo- Scythes qui regnerent peu de temps apres Kanerkes dans la vallee de l’lndus, les medailles 
« nouvellement decouvertes ofErent le nom d ’un prince appele Gondophares. Des medailles de la 
« mime categorie se trouvent a Paris a la Bibliotbeque Nationale . . . * Or les actes de la vie 

de Saint Thomas, qui nous sont parvenus a la fois en grec et en latin eitent un roi de l’interieur 
« de la presque-ile, qui se nommait Gondaphorus . . * • Mais le npm de Gondaphorus ne se 

** rencontra, que sur une certaine classe de medailles, et les actes de Saint Thomas sont le seul 
<i document ecrit qui en present la reproduction. IPest-on pas autorise a croire qu’il s’agit reellement 
ici de l’&p&tre Saint Thomas et d’un prince. Indo-Scythe, son contemporain ? * (M&moire 
Historique et Soimtijique sur lUnde , Paris,. 1848, p. 94 se#,) 
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As regards Greek and Latin versions of these Acts,, it may be convenient here 
first to quote what Mr. Alexander Walker said about them in the introduction to his English 
translation of Apocryphal Gospels , Acts , and Revelations , published at Edinburgh in 1870, 
Writing first of the Greek Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles in general, he said : — 

“ These stories came at length to form a sort of apostolic cycle .... They exist also in 
u a Latin form in the ten books of the Acts of the Apostles, compiled probably in the sixth century, 
“ and falsely attributed to Abdias, the first bishop of Babylon, by whom it was, of course, written in 
“Hebrew.” 

Afterwards coming to the Acts of St. Thomas, he wrote : — 

“The substance of this book is of great antiquity, and in its original form it was held in great 
“estimation by the heretics of the first and second centuries. The main heresy which it contained 
“was that the Apostle Thomas baptized, not with water, but with oil only. It is mentioned 
“by Epiphanius, Turribius, and Nicephoros, condemned in the decree of Gelasius, and in the 
“ Synopsis of Scripture ascribed to Athanasius, in which it is placed, along with the Acts of Peter, 
“ Acts of John, and other books, among the Antilegomena . St. Augustine in three passages 
“refers to the book in such a way as to show that he had it in something very like its, present form. 
“ Two centuries later, Pseudo-Abdias made a recension of the book, rejecting the more heretical 
“portions, and adapting it generally to orthodox use. Photius attributes the authorship of this 
“ document, as of many other apocryphal Acts, to Leucius Charinus. 

“ The Greek text was first edited, with copious notes and prolegomena, by Thilo in 1823. The 
" text from which the present translation is made is a recension of five MSS., the oldest of the 
" tenth century.” 

Then as regards The Consummation of Thomas, he wrote : — 

“ This is properly a portion of the preceding book. Pseudo-Abdias follows it very closely, but 
“the Greek of some chapters of his translation or compilation has not yet been discovered. 

“ The text, edited by Tischendorf for the first time, is from a MS. of the eleventh century.”'' 

These extracts, though now rather out of date, even, as. regards the Greek text, will give an 
idea of the age and authority of the Acts. Mr. Walker wrote before the publication of the Syriac 
version, and does not seem to have been aware of its existence; 

The Syriac version was published for the first time by Dr. W. Wright in 1 873,, in Apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles , 2.Y ols., London, 1871. Till then, only the Greek and Latin had been available, 
and Dr. Wright wrote in his preface (Vol. I., p. XII.), “ we have here for the first time the Acts 
“ [of St, Thomas] in a nearly complete form.” 

The Syriac text edited by Dr. Wright was from a MS. in the British Museum (Ada. 14645), 
written 936. From interna] evidence he dated the composition not later than the 4th. century! 
Mr. F. C. Burkitt, on additional evidence, says — “ I do not think we shall be far wrong if we put 
“ d a te ot our Acts before the middle of the 3rd century.” (Early Christianity outside the Roman 
Empire, Cambridge, 1899, p. 76.) 

Since Dr. Wright published his text, two additional Syriac texts have come' to light. These 
are the MS. in the Sachau collection at Berlin, and the MS. in the Cambridge University Library. 

Mr. Burkitt says of tbe Sachau MS. that it is later than the British Museum one, and has an 
abridged text ; perhaps it would be better to say a less interpolated text, though he expresses no 
such view. He states also that the Cambridge MS. is a transcript of the Sachau one. (Studio 
Sinaitica, No. IX., London, 1900, Appendix VII.) 

We have also some recently discovered fragments which have been edited and translated by 
Mt. Burkitt in Studio Sinaitica, No. IX., Apps. VI. and VII., London.,1900. As far as they go, 
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they generally confirm the British Museum test ; the differences in no way affect the story. The 
interest of these fragments for us consists in the fact that they are at least 400 years older than any 
other known test. Mr. Burkitt thinks they cannot be later than the beginning of the 6th century, 
and may be fifty years earlier. 

Since the discovery and publication of the Syriac version, it has, I think, been satisfactorily 
established that the Acts were originally composed in that language, — that the Greek versions, 
though less complete, are substantially translations from the Syriac, — and that the Latin are taken 
from the Greek. (See paper by Mr. F. C. Burkitt, The Original Language of the Acts of Judas 
Thomas J in the Journal of Theological Studies , Yol. I. No. 2, Jan. 1900.) 

The Syriac may therefore be regarded as the original, and it is also the fullest 
version. We had better, therefore, take the story of St. Thomas from it, using the Greek and 
Latin only where they differ in the details with which we are concerned. 

I have not yet been able to refer to the Ethiopic version ; but that probably does not matter. 
Mr. Burkitt says, it 44 is mixed up with the alternative Acts of St, Thomas at Kentera,” and “This 
“ alternative book of Acts, lately discovered and edited by Dr. M. B. James, is a late work, but 
“certainly of Greek origin.” ( Journal of Theological Studies, Jan. 1900.) Reference may, however, 
be made to two works, which contain Ethiopic versions: they are — S. C. Malan, The Conflicts of the 
Apostles , London, 1871 ; and E. A. W. Budge-, The Contendings of the Apostles , 2 Vols., London, 
1901. 

For the Syriac, we will follow Dr. Wright’s translation which fills 153 octavo pages. For the 
Greek and Latin, we may go to Max Bonnet’s Acta Thomae , published at Leipzig in 1883. This is 
an elaborate work with collations of all known Greek and Latin MSS. and older printed editions. 
Mr. Burkitt says it is the best edition. ( Journal of Theological Studies , Jan. 1900.) 

As Dr. Wright’s translation of the Syriac occupies 153 pages, it will be seen that these Acts in 
their complete form are of a considerable length. Nevertheless, all the particulars we want to take 
from them can be put down in a small space. 

We are not here concerned with the ethical and doctrinal matter with which these Acts, 
especially the Syriac, as they have come down to us, are filled. What we want for our purposes, is 
mainly the record of St. Thomas’ movements. We must pay attention to the geographical and 
proper names mentioned, and to such local details and colouring as may serve as indications of place 
and time. Keeping these ideas in view, I set down only such particulars of the story told in the Acts 
as are likely to be of use to us. The passages in inverted commas are actual quotations from 
Dr. Wright’s translation. 

1. — The Acts are divided into* nine parts, of which eight are Galled 44 Actsf and the last 44 The 
Consummation of Judas Thomas 

2. — The first Act is headed: — t4 The (first) Act of Judas Thomas the Apostle , when Tie (i. e, y 
apparently our Lord) sold him to the Merchant Eahban , that he might go down and convert Indiaf 

3. — This Act begins by telling us that the twelve apostles divided the countries of the world 
among themselves by lot, and that India fell to St. Thomas, who did not wish to go there. 


1 In the Syriac the book is called The Acts of Judas Thomas , i. e., “ Judas the Twin.” Thoma means 
“a twin.” (Compare John xi. 16, xxi. 2.) The real name of the apostle St. Thomas was Judas, and the appella- 
tion Thomas or “the Twin ” was added to distinguish him from others bearing the name Judas. (See W. Cureton’s 
Ancient Syriac documents, London, 1864, p. 141.) 

In the story itself, the Apostle is commonly called Judas,, not Thomas, both in the Syriac and in the best Greek 
MSS„ as in the old Syriac Gospels and other very ancient Syriac documents. This use of the name Judas is one of 
the several minor proofs of the Syriac origin and antiquity of the Aots. 
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4. — At that time 44 a certain merchant* an Indian, happened to come into the South country 
“from . . . . ” (The Syriac MS. in the British Museum is injured here, and the name is unfor- 
tunately illegible. It is of course of the first importance. I do not know if it is found in the 
Sachau MS. at Berlin or in the Cambridge MS. The Greek says only dnb rrjs I vbLas. The Latin 
gives no name.) 

The name of the merchant is given as Habban, and he had been sent by King Gudnaphar to 
bring him a skilful carpenter. 

5. — Our Lord appears to this merchant, and sells St. Thomas to him for “twenty (pieces) of 
“ silver.” In the bill of sale, which is quoted, Habban is described as “ Habban the merchant of King 
“ Gudnaphar.” 

6. — gt. Thomas and Habban start by ship nest day. On the ship, in answer to Habban’g 
questions, St. Thomas told him he was skilled in “carpentering and architecture — the business of the 
“carpenter also : — “In wood I have learned to make ploughs and yokes and ox-goads, and oars 
“ for ferry boats ( pontones ) and masts for ships ; and in stone, tombstones and monuments, and 
“ palaces for Kings.” Habban replies : — “ And I was seeking just such an artificer.” 

7. — “ And they began to sail, because the breeze was steady, and they were sailing along gently, 
u until they put in at the town of Sandaruk.” 

8. — They disembarked, and were going into the city, when they were told of the marriage feast 
of the King’s only daughter, and that everyone was obliged to be present. So they thought they 
had better go. 

9. — In the long account of what happened at Sandaruk, there is little to help ns. But the 
following points may be noted : — (a) A Hebrew woman or girl (a flute-player) is mentioned as 
performing at the feast. (6) The bride and bridegroom were converted and ultimately followed 
St. Thomas to India, (c) St. Thomas and Habban left for India immediately after the feast. 
(d) The King was converted after the apostle’s departure, 

W. — The second Act is headed * — “ The second Act , when Thomas the Apostle entered into 
India , and built a Palace for the King in Heaven? 

11. — It begins with the words: — “And when Judas had entered into the realm of India 
'“with the merchant Habban, Habban went to salute Giidnaphar, the King of India.” 

12. — There is not much to be said about this Act. St. Thomas agrees to build a palace for the 
King, beginning in the month Teshri (Oct.-Nov.) and finishing in Nisan (April). But he spends 
the money given to him for the purpose on the poor ; and the meaning of building a palace in heaven 
is that, by using the royal funds in almsgiving, he was preparing for the King a heavenly habitation. 
The only additional proper name given is Gad, the name of the King’s brother. St. Thomas 
preaches in the villages and cities. The King and his brother and many others are converted. 

13 . — The headings of the next four Acts, Nos. 3 to 6, are: — “ The third Act of Judas , 
regarding the Black Snake ” — « The fourth Act ; of the Ass that spake ” — “ The fifth Act , of the 
Demon that dwelt in the Woman ” — “ The sixth Act , of the Young Man who killed the Girl ” These 
Acts can be passed over. They relate certain miraculous events and conversions in and about the 
.city of King Gudnaphar. They do not contain any proper names or any particulars, geographical or 
otherwise, to help us. 

14. — The seventh Act is more important, It is headed : — “ The seventh Act , how Judas 
Thomas was called by the General of King Mazdai to heal his Wife and Daughter It begins with 
the words —** And while Judas was preaching throughout all India ; ” but it does not say where he 
was at the time, though the words quoted might imply an interval of years between the sixth and 
seventh Acts. However the general Szfur, who speaks of himself as “ a great man throughout all 
“India,” came for him. St. Thomas left his converts under the care of his deacon Xanthippe (or 
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Xenophon) and set out with Sifur. They went with a “driver” in a “chariot” drawn by “cattle.” 
There is nothing to indicate a long journey. So they reach the city of King Mazdai ; and the 
Apostle heals the general’s wife and daughter. 


15. — The eighth Act. Then follows “ The Eighth Act , of Mygdonia and Karish.” The 
events in this Act take place soon after what has been described in the seventh Act. The additional 
persons mentioned by name in this Act are : — 


(а) Mygdonia, a noble lady. 

(б) Karish, her husband, and kinsman of 

King Mazdai. 

(e) Narkia, “ nurse ” of Mygdonia. 


( [d ) Tertia, wife of King Mazdai. 
(e) Vizan, son of King Mazdai. 
(/) Manashar, wife of Vizan. 


It is the conversion of Mygdonia and Tertia that brings about the martyrdom of St. Thomas, 
as detailed in the final section of the book. Beyond these six names, there is little in the eighth Act 
to help us. 


16. While in prison, St. Thomas sings, and the first song put in his mouth is headed : — <£ The 

hymn of Judas Thomas the Apostle in the country of the Indians.” But the “hymn” which follows 
this title is the famous Hymn of the Soul which went down to Egypt for the One Pearl, which 
modern scholars have ascribed to the Gnostic Bardaisan. 


17, There follows “The song of praise of Thomas the Apostle.” And of this Mr. F. C. 

Burkitt says it is undoubtedly a genuine portion of the Acts. ( Early Christianity outside the Roman 
Empire, p. 68.) 

18. — The final section of the work is headed “ The Consummation of Judas Thomas .” 
The apostle is condemned to death by King Mazdai, and his martyrdom is described. It takes place 
« outside the city” and “on the mountain.” St. Thomas is speared to death by four soldiers. 

19, — The story continues : — “ And the brethren were weeping all together. And they brought 
“goodly garments and many linen cloths, and buried Judas in the sepulchre in which the 
“ ancient kings were buried.” 

20. — Finally we are told that the bones of the apostle were taken away secretly by one of the 
brethren to the “ West,” and that this happened during the lifetime of King Mazdai and Sifur. 

Such is, briefly, the story of St. Thomas’ connection with India as told in these Acts, which are 
generally supposed to be a work written for the purpose of spreading Gnostic teaching. Certain it is 
that their interest is chiefly doctrinal, and very little historical. It is possible, however, that, in 
the form of a religious romance, they embody some genuine details of the history of St. Thomas. 
It seems certain that they originated in a region (the Euphrates valley) which, as we shall see 
further on, was by early tradition associated with St. Thomas. The Acts would, therefore, seem more 
likely to contain some fragments of genuine history than would the case be if their origin had been 
Greek or Latin. 

It is usual, I believe, to regard the Greek and Latin versions as, roughly speaking, abridgments 
and expurgated editions of the Syriac. There is, however, the possibility that the Syriac, as we now 
have it, has been very largely interpolated, and that the Greek and Latin, as a whole, give us a better 
idea of the Syriac work as it originally stood, than the more bulky Syriac version now extant. 

But the doctrinal aspects of the Acts do not affect the use we have to make of them, and if we 
treat them as a historical record, the following appear to be the only suggestive points we are able 
to extract : — 

1. — Movements of St. Thomas. 

(a) Note first the heading of the first Act : — “ Thart he might go down and convert India.” 

(5) St. Thomas went by sea to the city of Sandaruk. The Syriac implies that he started from 
“the South Country.” The Greek and one of the two Latin versions printed by Max Bonnet imply 
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that he started from Jerusalem. That would involve a preliminary journey by land. The other 
Latin version says Habban came to Caesarea by ship, and met the apostle there, and together they 
went by sea all the way. 

Instead of Sandaruk, the Greek has Andrapolis. The first Latin version does not name the 
city, but says the journey was done within three months (instead of the usual three years), and 
that they arrived “ in Indiam citeriorem” and “ ingressi sunt primam Indiae civitatem.” The other 
version names “ Andranopolis,” and says the apostle got there from Caesarea in seven days “ plenis 
velis et prosperis ventis.” The heading of the second Act seems to imply that Sandaruk was not in 
what was considered India proper at the time of the writer. 

(c) St. Thomas next “entered into the realm of India and went to the court of Giidnaphar 
the King of India.” The Greek says “ when he came into the cities of India ” he went to the King 
in question. The first Latin version has il ad ulteriores Indiae partes processerat,” and that the 
apostle “ in ulteriorem Indiam commorari.” The other names King Giidnaphar’ s city as Elioforum, 
Hienoforum, or Hyroforum, and speaks of a mountain Gazus. 

(d) St. Thomas preached “throughout all India.” This might imply a number of years. The 

Greek has the same ; the first Latin version has nothing to the point ; the other says “ profectus 
est . , • . ad Indiam superiorem.” 

(e) St. Thomas goes to the city of King Mazdai, where he is put to death, outside the city, 
on a mountain. The name of the city is not given in the Syriac, Greek or Latin Acts. Calamina is 
the name in some ecclesiastical writings ; we shall come to them afterwards. 

(/) To the above indications of place we may add that the body of St. Thomas was afterwards 
carried away to the “ West ” The Greek says to Mesopotamia ; the Latin, to Edissa or Edessa. 

These particulars do not help us to any definite ideas of place. 

I do not know if any one has attempted to locate the seaport city Sandarfik or Andrapolis. If 
we take the Latin to guide us, we should, I suppose, locate it on the coast west of the Indus ; and 
that would be the meaning of “ India citerior ” 

It is unfortunate that the name of the place from which Habban came, cannot be deciphered in 
the Syriac text. It would help us to locate King Giidnaphar, a most important point. 

The statement in the Syriac, that the relics of the apostles were carried away to the “ West,” is 
worth remark. As we shall see further on, the fact that the relics were taken from India to Edessa 
rests on sources of information better than these Acts, 

^ 2. — Proper Names. 

A table of all the proper names that occur in the Acts is given on the opposite page. Mr. Burkitt 
points out that most of the names in the Syriac text are not Syriac, but old Persian. Koresh (Cyrus), 
as in the Sachau MS. (misspelt Karish in the British Museum MS.), Mazdai, Vlzan, Manashar, are 
all, he says, good old Persian names. Mazdai was the name of the well-known satrap of Babylonia 
known to the Greeks as MafStos, who died 328 B. C. Sandaruk reminds him of a similar word at 
the beginning of “the essentially Syriac Romance of Julian” a work assigned by Wright to the 
6th century. (See Short History of Syriac Literature , London, 1894, p. 101.) 

Mygdonia (or Magdonia) is another name for Nisibis. Habban has a Semitic look, {Early 
Christianity outside the Roman Empire, pp. 68 and 72 ; Journal of Theological Studies , Jan. 1900.) 
The fact that Koresh (Cyrus) has become in the Greek Xap*W, instead of KZpos, is suggestive of 
a blundering translator, and seems to be one of the many minor indications that the original was 
Syriac. 

TlwPersian names, so far as they prove anything, seem to exclude the idea that the scene of 
St. Thomas’ death wjw in South India. 
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Proper names contained in the Syriac Acts of St. Thomas, and the corresponding 
names in Greek and Latin versions. 


Syriac. 


1 Habban. 


2 Gudnapliar. 
Gundaphar. 

3 Sandaruk. 
Sanadruk, 


4 Gad. 


5 Mazdai. 


6 Sifur. 


’AftSdwjs. 


Vovvba(l>6pos . 
Tovvbtatyopos* 
Tovvrd<t>opos. 
’AvbpdiroAis. 


Whcrbaios. 
M icrbeos. 

2/<£<0p. 

2i(jya>p. 

'Slifropos. 

2 Mfccapas. 
2r)fjL<fiopo$. 


Zcvo (f>£v. 


7 Xanthippus. 


8 Karisb (Brit.Mus.) Xapiutos. 
Koresh (Sachau). 


9 Mygdonia. 

10 Narkia, 

11 Tertia, 


12 Vizan, 


13- Manasbar. 


Mvybovia. 

MapKta* 

NapKia. 

T epria* 

Tcpevnavrj- 

Tcpnavr). 

Ova£dvi)S. 
’lovCdvrjs. 
Slova£avr}$. 
’A {owjf. 

Mptjcrdpa. 

Avta-apa. 

2efJLVt}crdpa, 

2t(rapa, 


Abban. 

Abbanes. 


Gundaforus. 

Gundoforus. 

Andranopolis. 

Andranobolys. 

Andronopolis. 

Adrianopolis. 

Gad. 


Misdeus. 

Mesdeus. 

Migdeus. 

Saphor. 

Saphyr. 

Sapor. 

Siforus. 

Sepbor, 

Siforatus. 

Sinforus. 

Sinfuras. 

Sympboras. 


Cbarisius. 

Caritius. 

Kritius. 

Carisius. 

Carissius. 

Mygdonia. 

Migdonia. 

Narchia. 

Marchia. 

Treptia. 

Tertia. 

Trepicia. 

Triplicia. 

Zuzanes. 

Zuzani. 

Zuzanius. 

Luzanis.. 

Oazanes. 

Manasara. 

Manazara. 


Arabic, Habban. See Dr, Wright’s 
translation, p. 146, footnote. The 
merchant sent from India by King 
Gndnapbar to bring him an artificer. 

“ The King of India ” (Syriac): 6 
& aatAev? t&v lud&v (Greek) : “ Bex 
Indiae,” “Rex Indorum ” (Latin). 

City of an unnamed king : and a 
seaport. 


Brother of King Gudnaphar. “ Gad’ 7 
seems to have been the name of a Baby- 
lonian deity in the time of Isaiah (say 
8th century B. C.). See Is, lxv, ID 
A. V., margin, 

A king in India (“ India superior/' 
according to some Latin versions). 

The General of King Mazdai. 


Deacon of St. Thomas. Not named in 
the Latin. 

Kinsman of King Mazdai. Koresh is 
the Syriac for Oyrus, 


Wife of Karish. 


Nurse of Mygdonia. 
Wife of King Mazdai. 


Son of King Mafcdai. 


Wife of Vizan. 
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3. — Other particulars. 

Of other particulars that may serve as indications of place and time, there are few, if any, in the 
Acts. In fact, if we leave out the proper names, these Acts might refer to any ancient countries 
where there were kings and cities. However, in, the short outline of the story given above, a few 
particulars have been noted that may be of service. We might expect some references to the reli- 
gions of the countries, and to their priests or ministers ; but there are none. The references to plants 
and animals, ships, buildings, furniture, carriages, money, musical instruments, implements, clothes, 
etc., yield no information. We can hardly infer anything of the social condition or customs of the 
people from these references. 

Plants . — The only plant named is the myrtle. A “cane” is mentioned as used for taking the 
measurements of the palace to be built for King Gudnaphar. 

Animals, — The animals named are a lion and dogs at Sandaruk, a black deadly poisonous snake 
and an ass’s colt near the city of King Gudnaphar, the “cattle” (Greek vjro&yia') which drew the 
“chariot ” when St. Thomas journeyed with Sifur to the city of King Mazdai, and a troop of wild 
asses encountered on the way. Wild asses are found in the Indus Valley ; but they are also found 
in Beluchistan, Persia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, etc. Marco Polo reported them on the road 
from Yezd to Kerman. 


Buildings. — As to buildings, there is just the bare mention of palace, house or prison, and we 
learn also that King Gudnaphar and his brother were baptized in a bath or bath-house, and that for 
seven days beforehand no one was allowed to bathe therein. 


Carriages and Furniture There are the “ chariot ” (Greek o X rjfia) above mentioned, a palanquin 
(so Dr. Wright thinks he had better translate the Syriac word) in which Mygdonia was carried, and 
a seat with two legs, with which King Mazdai beat St. Thomas about the head. Also, Sifur says, 
“ for tbree y ears 110 table bas beea laid in my house, and my wife and daughter have not sat at it.” 

Some sort of a street fountain is mentioned, for the wife of Sifur says, “I was going along the 
street, and had come to the pipe that throweth up water.” * 

Clothing . — We are told how Karish took the turban off one of the servants, and put it round 
St. Thomas’ neck in order to drag him along. 

Linen cloths were used to prepare the body of the apostle for the tomb. Was linen ever known 
in India p 


Money is mentioned) St. Thomas was sold to JEabban for twenty pieces of silver ; 20 zuze 
and 360 zuze are named as bribes to King Mazdai’s jailors. 

There is a Rebrew flute-girl, and there are cup-bearers at the marriage feast at Sandaruk, 

Mygdonia has a nurse, with whom she slept to avoid the importunities of her husband. He is 
stated to have been afraid of Mygdonia, his wife, “ for she was far superior to him in her wealth and 
also in her understanding.” > 


The wife of Sifur describes the devils who torment her as black men. 

St. Thomas was buried “in the sepulchre in which the ancient kings were buried ” 

Hone of the above allusions seem to specially suggest India, ancient or modem. Some of them 
would seem to exclude Southern India as the scene of the apostle’s martyrdom. But we cannot i» 
.any particular stress upon them, in any direction. 7 
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II. — Writers of the first six centuries of the Christian era who make mention 
of the apostleship of St. Thomas. 

The following writers of the first six centuries of the Christian era make mention of the apostle- 
ship of St. Thomas : — 


1. — The author of the Syriac work, entitled 

44 The Doctrine of the Apostles 
perhaps 2nd century. 

2. — Heracleon ; probably 170 to 180. 

3. — The writer of “ The Clementine 

Recognitions perhaps as early as 
200 to 220. 

4. — Clement of Alexandria ; died about 

220 . 

5. — Origen; died about 251 to 254. 

6. — Eusebius; died about 340. 

7. — St. Ephraem the Syrian ; died about 

378. 


8. — St. Gregory Nazianzen ; died 389 or 390. 

9. — St, Gregory of Nyssa ; died about 394. 

10. — St. Ambrose ; died about 397. 

11. — St. Asterius ; died about 400. 

12. — St. John Chrysostom; died 407. 

13. — Rufinus ; died 410. 

14. — St. Gaudentius ; died probably between 

410 and 427. 

15. — St. Jerome ; died 420. 

16. — St. Paulihus of Nola $ died 431* 

17» — Sozomen $ about 443. 

18. — Socrates ; about 445. 

19. — St. Gregory of Tours ; died 594. 


There are probably other writers who might be quoted, especially among those who wrote in 
Syriac ; but I have not been able to trace them. 3?or the purpose of this paper, it is not necessary 
to go beyond the sixth century. 


The necessary quotations from the writers and writings above-named will now be given. 


1. — The ancient Syriac work, entitled “The Doctrine of the Apostles.” (Written 
perhaps in the 2nd century.) Extracts:— 

44 And after the death of the Apostles there were Guides and Rulers in the churches, and what- 
“ soever the Apostles had communicated to them, and they had received from them, they taught to 
44 the multitudes all the time of their lives. They again at their deaths also committed and delivered 
44 to tbeir disciples after them everything which they had received from the Apostles, also what James 
“ had written from Jerusalem, and Simon from the city of Rome, and John from Ephesus, and Mark 
4 * from the great Alexandria, and Andrew from Phrygia, and Luke from Macedonia, and Judas 
44 Thomas from India ; that the epistles of an Apostle might be received and read in the churches. 
44 in every place, like those Triumphs of their Acts* which Luke wrote, are read, that by this the 
44 Apostles might be known 

“ India, and all its countries* and those bordering on it, even to the farthest sea, received the 
44 Apostles’ Hand of Priesthood from Judas Thomas, vho was Guide and Ruler in the church which 
44 he built there, and ministered there*” 

These translations are taken from W. Cureton : Ancient Syriac Documents t London, 1864, 
pp. 32, 33. 

2. — Heracleon* a gnostic, who wrote in the 2nd century, probably about 170 to 180. Clement 
of Alexandria in his “Stromata” (Miscellanies), book 4, chapter 9, headed 44 Christ’s sayings 
“regarding martyrdom,” after quoting Luke xii. 11, 12, writes as follows : — 

44 In explanation of this passage, Heracleon, the most distinguished of the school of Valentinus, 
44 says expressly, ‘that there is a confession by faith and conduct, and one with the voice. The 
44 4 confession that is made by ibe voice, and before the authorities, is what the most reckon the holy 
4 4 4 confession. Not soundly : and hypocrites also can confess with this confession. But neither will 
4 4 4 this utterance be found to be spoken universally; for all the saved have confessed with the 
44 4 confession made with the voice, and departed. Of whom are Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi and 
44 4 many others. And confession by the lips is not universal, but partial’. . . . ” 
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This is not particularly intelligible. It is taken from The writings of Clement of Alexandria 
translated ly the Rev . William Wilson , Edinburgh, 1869, Yol. 2, pp. 170 to 171. It seems, 
however, to agree with the Greek in Migne’s Fatrologia Graeca, Yol. 8, Paris, 1857, cols. 1281-2. 

B. A. Lipsius refers to it as meaning that St. Thomas, with the other apostles named, died a 
natural death ; and he attaches importance to it as the early testimony of one of the gnostics, among 
whom originated, according to his view, the Acts of St. Thomas, which contain the details of the 
apostle’s martyrdom. See his article “ Acts of the Apostles (Apocryphal) ” in Smith and Wace’s 
JD utionary of Christian Biography , etc., Yol. 1, London, 1877. Lipsius calls Heracleon a “perfectly 
* £ trustworthy witness,” and adds : — “ This witness deserves all the more attention, inasmuch as.it comes 
“from a Gnostic source, Le., from one of those circles in which afterwards sprang up the legends of the 
“martyrdom of St. Matthew by fire, the crucifixion of St. Philip, and the impaling of St. Thomas.” 
Tt is not necessary to adopt Lipsius’ ideas. His theories were sometimes impossible. 

The sense of the passage from Clement of Alexandria is perhaps better given, than by Wilson, 
lif air article on Heracleon by G. Salmon, in the dictionary above quoted, Yol. 2, 1880, as follows : 

“Men mistake in thinking that the only confession is that made by the voice before the 
••magistrates: there is another confession made in the life and conversation, by faith and works 
** corresponding to the faith. The first confession may be made by a hypocrite, and it is one not 
** required of all; there are many who have never been called on to make it, as, for instance, Matthew, 
“ Philip, Thomas, Levi [Lebbaeus] ; the other confession must be made by all.” 


3. — The Clementine Becognitions. In book 9, chapter 29, we read : — 

“ Henique apud Parthos, sicpt nobis Thomas, q-qi apud illos Eyangelium pnedicat, scripsit, non 
“ nmlti 3 am er g a plurima matrimonia diffunduntur, nec multi apud Medos canibus objiciunt mortuos 
*«suos, neque Persae matrum conjugiis aut filiarum incestis matrimoniis delectantur, nec mulieres 
“ Susides licita dncunt adulteria ; nec potuit ad crimina genesis eompellere, quos religionis doctrina 
“ prohibebat” 

See Migne : Patrologia Graeca , Yol. 1, Paris, 1857, col. 1415, 

We only possess the Clementine Becognitions in the Latin translation made probably not long 
after 400 by Rufinqs, who is supposed to have subjected them to some mild expurgation. We do 
not know the date of the original writing. F. J. A. Hort (Notes Introductory to the Study of 
the Clementine Recognitions: London, 1901) considered that it and the Clementine Homilies were 
both derived from a common original, which may probably be dated in the first or second decade of 
the 3rd century, and was probably written in Palestine, east of the Jordan, or in the region running 
northward thence between the mountains and the desert. 

4. Clement of Alexandria ; died about 220. His testimony must, I think, be taken to be 
the same as that of Heracleon (above-mentioned No. 2), whom he quotes apparently with approval 
In other words, he seems to allege that St, Thomas died a natural death. 

5. — Origen ; born 185 or 186, died about 251 to 254. He was a native of Alexandria, and 

most of his life was spent in Egypt and Palestine. We have his testimony, as will be seen in the 
next place, only through the medium of Eusebius, who quotes his Commentary on Genesis an 
elaborate work, of which we only possess some fragments. According to Origen," Parthia was* the 
region allotted to St. Thomas. ' T 6 


6. — Eusebius, surnamed Pampbilus; horn in Palestine about 264, Bishop of Caesarea 
315, died about 340. Extract from his Ecclesiastical History, book 3 : 

“ Chapter I, The parts of the world where Christ was preached by the apostles Such 

“ hen, was the state of the Jews at this time. But the holy apostles and disciples of our 

scattered 0Ter the whole world > Thomas, according to tradition, received Parthia 
■as his allotted region; Andrew received Scythia, and John, Asia; where, after continuing for 
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44 some time, he died at Ephesus , , , . This account is given by Origen, in the third book of 

bis exposition of Genesis,” 

This translation From the Greek is by C. F. Cruse' : Ecclesiastical History: by Eusebius : 
London, 1847, p. 101. 

7. — St. Ephraem the Syrian ; born about 300, died about 378. He spent most of his life 
at Edessa. The following Latin translation of a portion of one of St. Ephraem’s Syriac hymns is 
taken from Dr. G. Bickell : St . Ephraemi Syri Carmina Nisibena : Leipzig, 1866, pp. 163-4. 

44 XLI. Octavum carmen ejusdem modi [i. e . 9 Ad rnodum : cornu et tuba, as shewn by heading 
44 of Carm. XXXV. : 4 De Domino nostro et de morte et diabolo. Ad modum cornu et tuba/] 

44 Argumentum. Lamentatur diabolus de damnis, quibus per reliqnias S. Thomae Edessae 
* 4 asseryatas afficitur. 

44 1. Ululavit diabolus : — Quern in locum nunc fugere possum justos ? Mortem incitavi ad apos- 
“ tolos inter ficiendos, ut per mortem eorum eyadam verberibus eorum. Sed nunc multo durius 
u yerberor. Apostolus quern interfeci in India, praevenit mihi Edessam. Hie et illic totus e3t ; 
u illuc profectus sum, et erat illic ; hie et illic inyeni eum et contristatus sum. (Responsorium : — 
“ Laudetur potentia, quae habitat in ossibus sanctis ! ) 

4< 2. Ossa portaverat mercator ille, yel potius ilia portayerunt eum. Ecce enim ab inyicem 
44 lucrati sunt. Mihi autem quid profuerunt, cum sibi invicem profuerint? Ambo mihi damnum 
“intulerunt. Quis monstrabit capsam Iscariotis ex qua fortifudmem accepi ? Capsa^ autem 
Thomae interfecit me, quia virtus occulta, habitans in ea, excruciat me. 

44 8. Moyses electus portaverat ossa in fide tamquam lucrum. Si ergo magnus hie propheta 
4< credidit, auxilium inesse in ossibus, recte etiam credidit mercator et recte se nominayit mercatorem, 
“ Hie mercator lucratus est et magnus factus est et regnavit. Aerarium ejus valde me depaupe- 
4< ravit ; Edessae enim apertum est, et ditayit magnam urbem auxilio suo. 

44 4. Obstupui de hoc aerario thesaurorum ; antea enim exiguus erat thesaurus ejus, et, quam- 
44 quam nemo aliquid abstulerat ab eo, tamen parcus erat fons diyitiarum ejus. Postquam autem 
44 multi circuradederunt et diripuerunt illud et rapuerunt utilitates ejus, quo magis diripitur, eo 
4 * abundantins multiplicantur divitiae ejus. Quando enim quaeritur fons occlusus, yalde scinditur, 
44 et turn demum late fluere et effundi potest.” 

Then follow six more strophes. Dr. Bickeirs notes on the four strophes quoted are useful: thejy 
are : — 

45 Confirmatus hoc carmine (1) S. Thomam apostolum India eyangelium praedicasse, quod 
4 4 testatus etiam Ambrosius (in ps. 45), Paulinus Nolanus (carm. 26), Hieronymus (ep. 148 ad 
* 4 Marcellam), Gregorius Nazianzenus (orat. 21) ; (2) eum ibidem martyrio coronatum esse, qua de 
k *re apud scriptores vetustiores nullum inyenitur testimonium, immo negatur ab Heracleone haeretico 
44 apud Clementem Alexandrinum (strom, lib. 4, p. 502); testes autem sunt Gregorius Turonensis, 
44 Gaudentius Brixiensis, S. Niius, S. Asterius, fortasse etiam Theodoretus (qui gr. aff. cur. lib. 8, 
44 p. 607, Thomam aliquem inter celeberrimos marfyres numerat) ; (3) reliquias ejus Edessae asservatas 
44 esse, quod asserunt etiam Rufinus (hist. eccl. 2, 5), Socrates (4, 18), Sozomenus (6, 18), auctor vitae 
44 syriacae S. Ephraemi (B. O. I. p. 49) et chronici Edesseni ad ann. 705 et 753 aerae graecae. 
44 Apparet tamen ex hac et quarta stropha, non totum S. Thomae corpus Edessam translatum esse. 
44 sed partem tantum, alia parte Indis reliota, quae adhue Goae asservatur. Confirmatur ergo hoc 
u carmine opinio Baronii, qui recte jam observavit, et Edessae et in India partem harum reliquiarum 
“asseryatam esse, refelluntur autem Pagius, Tillemont, Assemanus, qui Indicas S. Thomae reliquias 
44 pro commento Nestorianorum habent. 

44 2. Docet nos S. Ephraem, baec ossa per mercatorem ex -India Edessam asportata esse. De 
* 4 hac translatione cf. etiam Gregorium Turonensem (de gloria martyrum c. 32) et Martyrologia ad 
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44 3 Julii aut ad 21 Decembris. De tempore, quo Edessa tantum tbesaurum accepit, nihil apud 
4i antiquos legitur* Baronius autem ad a, 236 ait, ineertam esse famam, hoc anno translationem 
“accidisse. Fontem suum non indicat, nec eum hucusque invenire potui.” 

8. — St. Gregory HTazianzen ; bom in Cappadocia about 329, bishop 372, died 389 or 890. 
Homily 33 against the Arians : extract from chap. 11 

■“ What ! Were not the apostles strangers to the many nations and countries among which they 
4 ‘ were divided that the gospel might be spread every where ? ...... Granting that Judaea 

t* was the country of Peter, what had Paul in common with the gentiles, Luke with Achaia, Andrew 
“ with Epirus, John *ith Ephesus, Thomas with India, Mark with Italy ?” 

The Greek text is in MigneV Fatrologia Graeco,, Vol. 36, Paris, 1833, col. 227. 

9. — St. Gregory of Nyssa; born about 331, bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia about 372 ; died 
soon after 394. In Epist, 13 he writes : — 

“ Mesopotamiae incolae, tametsi inter ipsos ditissimi Satrapiarum rectores essent, nihilominus 
u Thomam cunctis digniorem esse ceasuerunt, quem sibi ipsis praeficerent. Ita et Titum Cretenses, 
“et Hierosolymae civos Jacobum in episcopum elegerunfc, nosque Cappadoces, centurionem ilium, qui 
* pasfciones tempore divinitatem Domini fassus est.” 

This’ Latin translation of the Greek text is from R, Ceillier: Histoire Generate de $ Auteurs 
Saores et Ecclesiastiques , Vol. 6, Paris, 1860, p. 254. 

10. — St. Ambrose ; born 340, bishop of Milan 374, died 397. " In Psalmum XLV. enarratio : ” 
extract from chap. 21 (vers. 10): — 

“ Auferes bella usque ad fines tetrae : afeum conteret et cohfringet arma : et scuta comburet 
“ Igui. Et vere antequam Romanum difiunderetuf imperiun^ non solum singularum urbium reges 
\ c ad version se praeliabantur ; sed etiam ipsi Romani belli s frequenter civilibus atterebantur .... 
44 Unde factum est ut taedio bellorum civilium Julio Angusto Romanum deferretur imperium: et ita 
praelia intestina sedata sunt. Hoc autem eo profecit, ut recte per totum orbem apostoli mitte- 
“rentur, dicente Domino Jesu : Euntes docete omnes gentes. (Matth. xxviii. 19.) Illis quidem 
rt etiam iuterclusa barbaricis montibus regna patuernnt, ut Thoinae India, Mattheo Persia , , . . ,T 

Migne’s Fatrologia, Vol. 14, Paris, 1845-, cols. 1 1 42-3. 

11. — St Asterrus, archbishop of Araasea in Pontus ; died about 4'9'9. This Greek writer bears 
testimony to the fact of the martyrdom of St. Thomas, but does not specify auy locality. In Homily 
10, Eulogy of the holy martyrs, he says ^ — 

<c And see how many you dishonour in the one insult* John the Baptist, James who was called 
the brother of the Lord, Peter, Paul, Thomas $ I name these as chiefs of the martyrs.’* 

The original is in MigneV Fatrologia Gratca > Vol. 40, Paris, 1863, cols. 825-6. 

12. — St. John Chrysostom; born 347, archbishop of Constantinople 397, died 407. 
Translation of a passage from Homily 26 on the Epistle to the Hebrews 

“ tel1 : do not ^e bones of Moses himself lie in a foreign land P And as to those of 
u ^ aron ? °t David, of Jeremiah, and of many apostles, we do not even know where they are. The 
f4 graves of Peter and Paul and John and Thomas are indeed known (bijXon ol rdfot) ; but of the 
H others, though they are so many, nothiug is known.” 

The original text is in Migne’s Fatrologia Graeca , Vol. 63, Paris, 1862, col. 179. 
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13, — BufLnus Tyrannus ; born about 345, died 410. He wrote in Italy. Extracts from 
his “Historic ecclesiastica — 

Lib. I. Cap. IX., “Decaptivitate Frumentii et Edesii, efc de conversione Indorum per ipsos 
gesta. 

. “ In ea divisione orbts terrae, quae ad praedieandum verbum Dei sorte per Apostolos 

• “ celebrata est, cum aliae aliis pro vine ia-e obvenissent, Thomae Parthia, et Matthaeo ^Ethiopia. 

“adhaerens citerior India Bartholomaeo dicitur sorte decreta ” 

Lib. If., Cap. V., “ De persecution© quae fuit apud Edessam. 

a Edessa namque Mesopotamia© urbs fidelium populorum est, Thomae Apostoii Reliquiis 
V decora ta ” 

From Migne’s Patrotogiv, Yol. 21, Pari.?, 1849, cols. 478 and 513. 

14, — st. Gaadentius, bishop of Brescia in 402 ; date of death uncertain, probably 
between 410 and 427. Extract from Sermo XVII. [After speaking of St. John the Baptist, 
fit. Andrew, St. Thomas, and St. Luke, he says] : — 

«* Horum quataor beatas habemus in praesenti reliquias, qni regnum Dei, et justitiam 
** praedican tes, ab incredulis, et iniquis occisi, Deo semper vivere operationum suarum 
■** virtu ti bus demonstrantur. Joannes in Sebastena urbe provinciae Palaestinae, Thomas apud 
u Indos, Andreas et Lucas apud Patras Achaiae civifcatem, consummati referuntur” 

Migne: Patrologii Latina , Vol. 20, Paris, 1845, cols. 962-3. This Sermon was delivered 
■on ’the occasion of the dedication of the church “basilica Conciiii Sanctorum” at Brescia, for 
which church, as St. Gaudentius states in his discourse, he had obtained relics of St. Thomas, 
and other martyrs, whom he names. The church no longer exists, at least not under its 
original name. 

15, — St. Jerome ; born about 340, priest 379, died 420. Extract from “ E pistola LJLX- 
ad Marcellam This letter is sometimes quoted as CXLVIII. It was written in 395 or 396. 

« Erat igitur uno eodemque tempore et cum aposfcolis quadraginta diebus, et cam amgelis, 
etsin Pat re, et in extremis mar is finibus erat; in omnibus locis versabatur ; cum Thoma in 
India, cum Pebro Romae, cum Paulo in Illyrico, cum Tito in Greta, cum Andrea in Achaia t 
cum singulis apoatolis et apostolicis viris, in singulis cunctisque regionibus.” 

Migne ; Patrologia , Yol. 22, Paris, 1845, col. 589. 

16, st. Paulinus of NTola : born at or near Bordeaux about 353, bishop of Nola 409, died 

431. Extract from Poema XIX., carmen XI. in S. Felicem 

•“ Sic Deus et reliquis tribuens pia munera terris 
u Sparsifc ubique loci magnas sua membra per urbes 
<tf Sic dedit Andream Patris, Ephesosque, Joannem 
“ Ur. simul Europam, atque Asiam curaret in illis, 

“ Discnteretque graves per lumina tanta tenebras. 

“Parthia Matthaeum complectitur, India Thomaru, 

“Lebbaeum Libyes, Phriges accepere Philippum.” 

Migne: Puipologia, Vol. 61, Paris, 1847, cols. 513-4. 

17, — gozomen, ecclesiastical historian ; he wrote his history in Greek at Constantinople 
.about 443. In book 6, ch. 18, speaking of the emperor Valens, who reigned from 364 to 378, 
he writes : — 

“ Having heard that there was a magnificent church at Edessa named after the apostle 
M Thomas, he went to see it,” 
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This is from a translation published by Samuel Bagster & Sons, London, 1846 : the name 
of the translator is not given. I have not seen the original Greek. But, if the word pipTvptqv 
is used for church, it would probably imply that the relics of St. Thomas or some part of them 
were enshrined there. 

18. — Socrates, surname! Scholasticus, of Constantinople; born 3'06 ; the date of his 
death is not stated, but it mast have been after 445, as his history of the church, written in 
Greek, extends to that year. 

In book 1, ch 19, he writes: — “ When the apostles went forth by lot among the nations, 
“ Thomas received the apostleship of the Parthians.” 

In book 4, oh. 18, he writes : — “ Bat I must here mention a circumstance that occurred at 
“ Edessa in Mesopotamia. There is in that city a magnificent church (papripiov) dedicated to 
“Sfc. Thomas the apostle, wherein on account of the sanctity of the place, religious assemblies 
are incessantly held.” 

Socrates here uses the word paprvpiov, which was generally applied to a church or basilica 
where the relics of some martyr were deposited. He must, I think, be taken to mean that the 
relics of St. Thomas, or some part of them, were enshrined in this church. The incident which 
he relates took place while the emperor Valens, who reigned 364 to 37t*, was at Edessa. The 
above passages are taken from a translation published by Samuel Bagster & Sons, London, 
1844. The name of the translator is not given. 

19. — St. Gregory of Tours; born probably in 538, ‘bishop in 573, died 594. Extract 
from “ Libri miraoulorum : liber primus : de gloria beatorum martyrum : caput XXXII. : 
de Thoma apostulo — 

“ Thomas apostolus (Post an C6, 21 Dec.) secundum passionis ejas historiam, in India 
“passus esse declarator. Cujus beatura corpus post multum tempus assumptum in civitate quam- 
u Syri Edissam vocant, translatum est, ibiqne sepultum. Ergo in loco region’s Indiue, quo 
“prius quievit, monasterium habetur, et tern plum mirae magnitudinis, diligenterque exornatum 
“atque compositum. In hac igitur aede magnum miraculnm Dens osfcendit. Lychnus etenim 
“inibi positus, atqne illuminatns, ante locum sepulturae ipsius perpetnaliter die noctuque divine 
nutn resplendet,a nullo fomentum olei scirpique accipiens : neqne vento extinguitur, neque casu 
** dilabitur, neque ardendo minuitur; habetque incrementum^per apostoli virtutem, quod nescitur 
f< ab homine, rognitutn tamen habefcnr divinae potentiae. Hoc Theodorus qui ad ipsum locum 
£t access: t nobis exposuit. In supradicta igitur urbe, in qua beatos artus diximus tumulatos, 
t( advenientefestivitate,magnus aggregator populorum coetus, ac de diversis regionibus cum votis 
“negotiisque venientibus, vendendi comparandique per triginta dies sine ul la felon ei exactions 
“iicentia datur. In his vero diebus qui in mensi habentur qninto, magna et inusitata populia 
praebentur beneficia. Non scandal nm surgit in plebe, non musca insidet mortificatae carni, 
“ non 5atex deest sitienti. Nam cum ibi reliquis diebus plusquam centenum pedum altitndine 
“ aqua Lauriatur a puteis, tunc paululum si fodias, affatira lymphas exuberantes invenies, quod 
non ambigitur haec virtute beat! apostoli impertiri. Decursis igitur festivitatis diebus, telon- 
“ eum publicum redditur, musca quae defuit adest, propinquitas aquae dehiscit. Dehinc emissa 
“ divinitus pluvia ita omne atrium tcrnpli a sordibus et diversis squaloribus qui per ipsa golem- 
"nia facti sunt mundat, ut putes locum nec fuisse calcatum.” 

Migne : Patrologia Latina , YoL 71, Paris, 1849, cols. 733-4. * 

The information contained in the above passages may be summed up as follows, with the 
remark that the years given in the list are generally the years of the death of the writers named 
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1 

2nd cent.? 

Syriac “ Doctrine of the 
Apostles.” 

St. Thomas wrote letters from “ India.” He 
evangelised “India” and countries bordering 
on it. 

2 

c. 170 

Heracleon ... 

Sfc. Thomas died a natural death. 

3 

c. 210 ? 

Clementine Recognitions . 

Sfc. Thomas evangelised the Parfchians. 

4 

220 

Clement of Alexandria .. 

Sfc. Thomas died a natural death. 

5 

£51 

Origen 

Sfc. Thomas evangelised the Parfchians.- 

6 

340 

Eusebius 

Do. do. do. 

7 

378 

St. Ephraem 

St. Thomas was martyred in “ India.” His relics 
wore part at Edessa, part in India. 

8 

389 

St, Gregory Nazianzen .. 

Sfc. Thomas evangelised India. 

9 

394 

St. Gregory of Nyssa , .. 

Sfc. Thomas evangelised Mesopotamia, 

10 

397 

St. Ambrose 

Sfc. Thomas was martyred. 

11 

400 

St. Asterius 

1 St. Thomas was martyred. 

12 

407 

St. John Chrysostom 

The locality of the grave of Sfc. Thomas was 
known, to him. 

13 

410 

Rufinus 

Sfc. Thomas evangelised Parthia. His relics were 
afc Edessa. 

14 1 

410 

Sfc. Gaudentius .... 

Sfc. Thomas was martyred in India. Some of his 
relics were afc Brescia. 

15 

420 

St. Jerome 

Sfc. Thomas was in India. 

16 

431 

St. Paulinus of Nola 

Sfc. Thomas was allotted India. 

17 

443 

Sozomen 

He mentions the famous church of St. Thomas at 
Edessa, and perhaps implies that his relics 
were there, 

18 

o. 445 

Socrates 

Do. do. do. 

19 

594 

St. Gregory of Tours 

St. Thomas was martyred in India ; his relics 
w’ere translated to Edessa., and there was then 
existing a famous church in India, at the place 
where the body of the apostle was first buried. 


The early evidence is, then, that St. Thomas evangelised Parthia ; and, apart from the 
Syriac “ Doctrine of the Apostles,” there does not seem to be any mention of “India” in con* 
nection with St. Thomas till we get to St. Ephraem (378) and St. Gregory Nazianzen (389), the 
two living in adjacent countries, The “Doctrine of the Apostles” would be more important 
if we could fix its date ; from expressions used in it, it is thought to be of the 2nd century * 
but Lipsius says “ towards the end of the 4th cent.,” which would bring it to the time of 
St. Ephraem. See article in Smith and Waee’s Dictionary of Christian Biography , etc., Vol. 1, 
London, 1877. 

It will be noticed that in none of these ancient writings is there any mention whatever of 
the name of the place at which St. Thomas was martyred, — Calamina, as it appears in latex* 
and perhaps undateable writings. Of some of these, it is necessary now to give some account.. 


(To be continued *) 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OP WESTERN HINDI, INCLUDING HINDdSTANt 
BY G. A. GKIEBSON, C.LE., Pn.D., D.Litt., I C.S. 

The following bibliography deals with what I call Western Hindi, a language which includes' c 
the Bundlli, Kanauji, Braj Bhakha, and Hinde&t.ni 1 2 dialects. The la*>t appears under two 
phases, — viz. (1) the vernacular language of the Upper Deab, and (2) the well-known Lingua 
Franca, which has received literary cultivation. Asa literary language Hindfst.mi appears under 
several forms. Bakhta, or Hindustani poetry following the Persian rules of metre, may be taken as 
commencing with Wall of Aurangabad (16th century). Hindostani prose did not take birth till the 
end of the 18th century, among the learned natives at the College of Fort Williaiti, and under the 
fostering care of Dr. Gilchrist. We may note three varieties of it, — (1) ordinary Hindostani, 
capable of being wrhten either in the Persian or Deva-nagari character, and intelligiUe to both 
Musalmans and Hindus, of which the Baital P adust may be taken as a good example ; (2) Urdu, the 
variety employed by Lterary Musalmans, more or less loaded with a Persian (including Arabic) 
vocabulary, and capable of being written only in a modified form of the Persian alphabet, of which the 
Bdt]h o bahdr is a familiar example ; and (3) Hindi, the variety employed by l.terary Hindi s, more or 
less loaded with a Sanskrit vocabulary, and capable of being written only in the Deva-nagari alphabet. 
The Prem-sagar is an example. Hindi has rarely been used for anything but prose. Attempts at 
employing it for poetry have only resulted in derision. The Hindu poetry in the Western H‘ndi 
language is almost all in Braj Bhakha. When Urdu ox ordinary Hindustani is employed for poetry, 
it becomes Eekhta. 

I do not include under the name of Western Hindi the language of Oudh and the neigh- 
bonrhood, or the dialects of Bajputana and Central India. The language of Oudh, which is that 
employed by Talasi Das for his Ramayan, is a form of Eastern Hindi, an altogether different 
language. 3 I group the Bajputana dialects under one language-name, Bajasthani. This language 
is more closely allied to Gujarati than to Western Hindi. 

Of the dialects of Western Hindi, Eraj Bhakha and Hindostani are the ones which have 
received most literary culture. Kanauji is so like Braj Bhakha, that it hardly deserves separate 
mention. I only refer to it as its existence is popularly recognised. Some few works have been 
written in Bundeli, but none of them have been critically edited. Indeed, this important dialect has 
been almost entirely ignored by students. Even Dr. Kellogg does not describe it in his Grammar . 
Kanauji and BnadHt are therefore hardly mentioned in this bibliography. Nearly all the entries 
refer either to Braj Bhakha or to one or other of the various forms of Hindostani. 

The Bibliography is divided into four sections : — 

I. — General . — This deals with works giving a general account of the language or of one or 
more of its dialects, including works dealing with the subject from the point of view of comparative 
philology. 

II. — Grammars , Dictionaries , and other helps to the student. — I have endeavoured to make 
»this as complete .as possible up to the date of the Mutiny. After that I have selected, perhaps in 'ft 
somewhat arbitrary fashion, 

III. — Selections , Collections of scattered pieces, and Collections of Proverls . — This includes 
some Headers put together mainly for students. 

IV. — Texts. — Here, with a few exceptions, I have confined myself to works which have been 
more or less critically edited by European scholars. It would have been impossible to enumerate the 
huge mass of texts which have issued without any attempt at editing from the native presses of 

1 This is the correct spelling of the word, not v Hindustani.’ In Urdti poetry, * Hindustan’ rhymes with * Bostan .* 
Bee C. J. Lyaill, Sketch of the Hindustani Language , Edinburgh, XSSO, p. 1, Note I. 

2 Vide ante, Wo h XXYII. pp. 262 and 
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India. For them, the reader can consult Mr. Blumhardt’s Catalogues of Hindustani and Hindi 
works in the British Museum Library, and of the same in the India Office Library. These are 
all published separately, and can be obtained at a moderate price. To this section I have added 
an appendix giving a list ox early translations of the Scriptures into the various dialects of Western 
Hindi. 

In each of the first three sections, all the works of one writer are grouped together, and each 
writer is arranged in order of the date of the first work mentioned under his name. In the fourth 
section writers are arranged alphabetically. 

I shall be grateful for any additions to, or corrections in regard to, the lists. 

The earliest date which Yule gives of the use of the word c Hindostani’ is 1616, when Terry 
speaks of Tom Coryate being proficient in 4 the Indostan, or more vulgar language.’ 3 We may also 
note that Terry, in his A Voyage to East India (1655), gives a brief description of the vulgar tongue 
■of the country of Indostan, which will be found quoted below under J. Ogilby. So Fryer (1673) 
(quoted by Yule) says : 4 The Language at Court is Persian , that commonly spoken is Indostan (for 
which they have no proper character, the written Language being called Banyany It is evident, 
therefore, that early in the 17th century it was known in England that the Lingua Franca of India 
was this form of speech. On the other hand, another set of authorities stated that the Lingua 
Franca of India was Malay. So Ogilby in the passages quoted below. Again, David Wilkins, 
in the preface to Chamberlayne’s collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer (published 1715), explains 
that he could not get a version in the Bengali language, as that form of speech was dying out, and 
was being superseded by Malay. He therefore, for Bengali, gave a Malay version, written in the 
Bengali character. 

It is possible that Ogilby had less excuse than appears for his mistake, for Mr. Quaritch, in his 
Oriental Catalogue published in 1887, mentions a MS. Dictionary then in his possession (No. 34, 724 
in the Catalogue) 4 which he doubtfully dates as 4 Surat, about 1630.’ This is a Dictionary of Persian, 
Hindustani, English, and Portuguese, and he describes it as ‘a great curiosity as being the first 
work of its kind. It was probably compiled for the use of the English factory at Surat. The 
Persian is given in Native and in Roman letters, the Hindostani in Gujarati and Roman letters/ 
It is a small folio manuscript on Oriental tinted paper. 

The celebrated traveller Pietro Della Valle arrived at Surat early in 1623, and remained in India 
till November 1624, his head-quarters being Surat and Goa. His Indian Travels were published in 
1663, 6 and he has the honour of being the first to mention the Nagari, or, as lie calls it, Nagher, 
alphabet in Europe. He also mentioned a language which was current all over India, like Latin 
in Europe, -and which was written in that character 3 This is, however, probably Sanskrit, not 
Hindostani. 

A Jesuit’s College was founded at Agra in the year 1620, and to it, in 1653, came Father 
Heinrich Roth. 7 Here he studied Sanskrit, and wrote a grammar of that language. He visited 
Rome in 1664, and afterwards returned to Agra, where he died in 1668. While in Rome he met 
Kircher, who was then in that city getting the imprimatur for his China Illustrata , and gave him 
information regarding the N&gari alphabet which he incorporated in that work. It was published at 
Amsterdam in 1667, and its full title was Athanasii Kircheri e Soc. Jesu China Monumentis qua 
mcris qua profanis, nec non variis Naturae et Artis Spectaculis , alianmque Berurri memorabilium 
Arguments illustrata. Roth’s contributions (besides verbal information) consisted of a set of 

s See, for this and other quotations, Bobson-J obson, s. tv. Hindostanee and Moors. It is hardly necessary to 
-remind the reader that in the 18th century Hiuddstani was commonly called 4 Moors/ 

4 It has since been sold, and I have failed to trace it. 

3 So JEncyclopcBdia Britannica. Yule '[Bob son- Job son) gives 1650*53* [Edited for the Hakluyt Society by 
®dward Grey, B.C.S., 1892, 2 Yols. — Eto.] 

* See Professor Zachariae, in the Vienna Oriental Journal, XVI, pp. 205 and ff. 

7 -See Professor Zachariae, F. O. J., XV . pp. 318 and ff. 
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illustrations of the ten Avataras of Vishnu (nine of which have titles in both Roman and Nagari 
characters), and fi?e plates, four of which describe the Nagari alphabet ( Elementa Linguae Hcmscret)% 
while the -fifth gives the Pater Rfoster and the Ave Maria in Latin, but written (incorrectly enough) in 
the Nagari character. The Pater Noster begins as follows,— §5 1 8 

In 1673 John Ogilby, Cosmographer, published in London — Asia , the first Part. Being an 
Accurate Description of Persia , and the Several Provinces thereof The Vast Empire of the Great 
Mogol , and other Parts of India; and their several Kingdoms and Legions : With the Denominations 
and Descriptions of the Cities , Towns , and Places of Remark therein contained . The various Customs , 
Habits , Religion , and Languages of the Inhabitants , Their Political Governments , and way of Com- 
merce. Also the Plants and Animals peculiar to each Country . Collected and translated from the 
most authentic k Authors , and augmented with later Observations , illustrated with notes and adorned 
with peculiar Maps , and proper Sculptures . On pp. 59, 60, he deals with the Persian language and 
its three dialects, Xirazy, Rostazy, and Harmazy. On p. 129 be takes up the subject of the Malay 
language. He says. 4 as to what concerns the Language of the Indians, it onely differs in general from 
the Moors and the Mahumetans, but they have also several different Dialects amongst themselves. 
Amongst all their Languages, there is none which spreads it self more than the Malayan/ He then 
proceeds to give a vocabulary of Malayan. He next rather wavers on this point, for (p. 134) he first 
quotes Pietro Della Valle to show that the same speech is used everywhere, but the written characters 
differ. Next, he explains on Kircher’s (not Pietro Della Valle’s) 9 authority that the word 
6 Nagher* is used as the name both of a language and of a character. He then goes on, 1 According 
to Mr. Edward Terry [see above] the Vulgar Tongue of Indostan hath great Affinity with the 
Persian and Arabic Tongues: but is pleasanter and easier to pronounce. It is a very fluent 
Language, expressing many things in few Words. They write and read like Us, viz., from the Left 
to the Right Hand/ (This last remark shows that some alphabet akin to Nagari, and not the 
Persian one, is referred to.) The language of the Nobility and Courts, and of all public businesses 
and writings is Persian, but 4 Vulgar Mahumetans speak Turkish, but not so eloquently as the natural 
born Turks. Learned Persons, and Mahumetan Priests, speak the Arabic. But no Language 

extends further, and is of greater Use than the Malayan The Netherlands East 

India Company have lately printed a Dictionary of the Common Discourse in that Tongue, as also 
the New Testament and other Books in the same Language. Moreover, the Holland Ministers in their 
several Factories in India, teach the Malayan Tongue, not only in their Churches, but Schools also/ 10 

In the same year we have Fryer's much more accurate statement about Indian languages 
already quoted. w ° 

In 1678 there appeared at Amsterdam the first volume of Henricus van Rheede tot Drakestein’s 1 * 
Hortus Indicus Malabar mis adornatus per H. v. R. t. D. The introduction contains eleven lines 
of Sanskrit, dated, in the Nagari character. The date corresponds to 1675 A. D. 

In Berlin in the year 1680, Andreas Muller, under the pseudonym of Thomas Ludeken, produced 
a collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer under the title of Oratio Orationum . 8. s. Orationis 


8 All this is taken from Professor Zachariae’s article above referred to. The representation of coelis by 

(selis) is interesting. The Italian pronunciation of the word is represented by (cMlis) in Beligatti’s work 
mentioned below. 

• So O. Dapper’s Asia (published in Dutch in 1672 ; German Translation, Number?, 1681) in a passage which 
Dguby has evidently translated in the above quotation. Professor Zachariae, however, states ( V. 0. J., XVI.) that 
so far as be has been able to discover, Kircher does not mention Nagher at all. I have not seen Dapper’s work, but 
Ogilby certainly borrowed largely from it. 

i» I am sorry that I can give no cine as to the Dntch works mentioned. Perhaps some of my readers can 

oonf,lsed Iodia Pr °P er with tte Dutch Settlements in Further India, where, of course, 
JVLalay was the Lingua Franca. 

Yolnmes* 6 Macdone11 ’ w A - s -> 1900 > P- 350. The work appeared from 1678 to 1703 in twelve 
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dofninicoB Versiones praeter authentica?n fere centum , eaque longe emendatius qiiam antehac, et e 
probatissimis Autoribus potius quam prioribus Collectionibus , jamqae singula genninis Lingua sua 
Characteribus, adeoque magnam Partem ex Aere ad Editionem a Isarnimo PLagio traditae editaeque 
a Thoma Ludehenio , Solq. March. Berolini , ex Officina Bungiana , Awno 1680. 12 The Barnimus 
Hagius mentioned herein as the engraver is also a pseudonym for Muller himself. In this collection 
Roth’s Pater Noster was reprinted as being actually Sanskrit, and not a mere transliteration or the 
Latin original. 

In 1694 there appeared a work on Chess by Thomas Hyde, entitled Hisioria Shahilndii. lz 'On 
pp. 132-137 he gives twelve different Sanskrit words for 4 elephant ’ engraved in Nagari characters. 

So far we have dealt only with general notices or with the accounts of the characters in which 
Hindostani is written. With the commencement -of the 18th century we find the first attempts at giving 
serious accounts of the language itself . According to Amaduzzi in his preface to Beligatti’s Alphabetum 
Brammhanicum (see below), a Capuchin monk named Fr&nciscus M, Turonensis completed at Surat, 
in the year 1704, a manuscript Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae, in two parts, of between four and five 
hundred double-columned pages each. In Amaduzzi’s time it was still preserved in the library of the 
Propaganda in Rome, but when I searched for it there .some twelve years ago it could not be found. 

We now come to the first Hindostani grammar. John Joshua Keielaer (also written Kolelar, 
Kessler, or Kettler) was a Lutheran by religion, born at Elbingen in Prussia. He was accredited to 
Shah Alum Bahadur Shah (1708-1712) and Jahandar Shah (1712) as Dutch envoy. In 1711 he 
was the Dutch East India Company’s Director of Trade at Surat. He passed through Agra both 
going to and coming from Lahore (via Delhi), but there does not seem to be any evidence available 
that he ever lived there, though the Dutch Company had a Factory in that city subordinate to 
Surat. The mission arrived near Lahore on the 10th December 1711, returned to Delhi with 
Jahandar Shah, and finally started from that place on the 14th October 1712, reaching Agra on 
the 20th October. From Agra they returned to Surat. In 1716 Ketelaer had been three years 
Director for the Dutch Company at Surat. He was then appointed their envoy to Persia, and left 
Batavia in July 1716, having been thirty years in the Dutch Service or in the East Indies. He died of 
fever at Gambroon on the Persian Gulf on his return from Isfahan, after having been two days under 
arrest, because he would not order a Dutch ship to act under the Persian Governor’s orders against 
some Arab invaders.. 14 * He wrote a grammar .and a vocabulary of the * Lingua hindostanica,’ which 
were published by David Mill, in 1743, in his Miscellanea Orientalia (see below). We may assume 
that they were composed about the year 17 1 5. 

In the same year there appeared another collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer, Its 
author was John Ohamberlayne, It was published at Amsterdam, and had a preface by David 
Wilkins, who also contributed many of the specimens. Its full title was Oratio dominica in diver sas 
omnium fere Gentium Linguas versa et propriis cujusque Linguae Characteribus expre$sa 9 una cum 
Dissertationibus nonnullis de Linguarum Origine , variisque ipsarum P ermutationibus, Editore Joa. 
Chamberlanio Anglo-Britanno , Begiae Societatis Londinensis Socio . Amstelodami , typis Guil . et 
David . Goerei , 1715 . For our present purpose, it is sufficient to remark, with reference to this 
celebrated work, that it reproduces Roth’s Pater Noster , but without making Muller’s error of imagin- 
ing it to be Sanskrit. 

Maturin Veyssiere LaCroze was born at Nantes in 1661. In 1667 he became librarian to the 
Elector at Berlin and died in that city in 1739. As librarian he kept up a voluminous correspondence 
on linguistic subjects with the learned men of his time, including David Wilkins, John Ohamberlayne, 
Ziegenbalg, and T. S, Bayer. This was published after his death under the title of Thesauri 

32 Adelnng, Mithridates, Vol, I. pp. 654 and if. 

18 See Professor Macdonell, J. B. A . 1898, p. 136, Note 2. Another similar work by the same author appeared 

in the same year, entitled Bistoria Nerdiludii. See Prof. Zachariae in V. O. X, ST., quoted above, 

14 See G. A. Grierson, Proceedings, A. S. B., May, 1895. Cf r Adelnng, Mithridates , Vol. I. p, 192. 
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Epistolici LaCroziani. Ex Bibliotheca Iordaniana edidit Io. Lvdovicvs Vhlivs. Lipsiae , 1 742. 
la this we find him helping Wilkins and Chamberlayne in the compilation of the Oratio Dominica 
just mentioned. For our present purpose, the most important letters are those to and from 
Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, one of the brilliant band of scholars who founded the Imperial Academy at 
St. Petersburg. In one of Bayer’s letters (dated June 1, 1726) we find what are I believe the first 
words of what is intended for Hindostani ever published in Europe. These are the first four nume- 
rals as used by the f Mogulenses Indi’ (1 = hichu ; 2 = guu\ 3 = tray ; 4 = tsahr), which are 
contained in a comparative statement of the numerals in eight languages. These numerals are, 
however, not really Hindostani. Gnu is an evident misprint. The others are Sindki (1 = hiku ; 
3 — ire , 4 = chdri ). Bayer does not say where he got these words from. Two years subsequently, 
in the third and fourth volumes of the Transactions of the Imperial Academy (for the years 1728 and 
1729, published in 1732 and 1735 respectively) we find him busily deciphering the Nagari alphabet, 
first through means of a trilingual syllabary printed in China, which gave the Tibetan form of Nagari 
(Lantsha), current Tibetan, and Manchu alphabets, and afterwards with the help of the missionary 
Schultze to be shortly mentioned. 15 Finally, in November 1731 LaCroze writes to Bayer that the 
character used for writing by the Marafchas is called 1 Balabande,’ which, however, he adds, hardly 
differs from that used by the s Bramans’ which is called ‘Nagara’ or * Dewanagara.’ He then 
proceeds to show how, in his opinion, the 4 Balabande ’ alphabet is derived from Hebrew, basing his 
Contention on the forms of the letters in Roth’s Pater Noster as reproduced in Chamberlayne’s work. 

Our next stage is Mill’s Dissertationes Selectae. Its full title is Davidis Millii Theologiae Z>. 
ejusdemque, nec non Aniiquitatum sacrarum t fy Linguarnm orientalium in Academia Trajectina , 
Professoris ordinarily Dissertations selectae , varia s. Litterarum et Antiquitatis orientalis Capita 
exponentes et itfolsirantes. Curis secundis , novisque Dissertationibusy Orationibus , et Miscellaneis 
Orientalibtis auctae. Lugduni Batavorum } 1748. To us its principal interest consists in the fact 
that, in the itiscellaned Orientaliay he prints Ketelaer’s Hindostani Grammar and Vocabulary, which, 
as we have seen, was written about the year 1715. He also gives some plates illustrating Indian 
alphabets. Two illustrate the Nagari character, and I am not certain from where he got them. The 
third is taken from Bayer’s essay in the Transactions of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg* 
and shows the Lantsha, ordinary Tibetan, and Manchu characters. The fourth illustrates the 
Bengali alphabet. The Miscellanea Orientalia are on pp. 455*622 of the work. Caput, I., De Lingua 
Hindustanica (pp. 455-488). Latin, Hindostani , and Persian Vocabulary (pp. 504-509). Etymolo - 
gicum Orientate harmonicum (a comparative vocabulary of Latin, Hindostani, Persian, and Arabic) 
(pp. 510-598). Except for the plates of characters, all the Hind6stani is in the Roman character, 
the body of the work being written in Latin. The spelling of the Hindostani words is based on the 
Dutch system of pronunciation. Thus, me kid, feci ; me Jcartsjoekce (max kar chukd ), feci ; 

( mu]he) y mihi. The use of the Perso-Arabic alphabet for writing Hindostfini is explained. In the 
two test points of the accuracy of all these old grammars (the distinguishing of the singular and of 
the plural of the personal pronouns, and the use of ne in the Agent case), Ketelaer is right in the 
first and wrong in the second. He fecognises max (which he spells me) and tA (toe) as singulars, 
and ham (ham) and turn (tom) as plurals. He has no idea of the use of nS . On the other hand, he 
teaches the Gujarati use of dp to mean ‘ we.’ 

Ketelaer’s Grammar includes not only the Hindbstani declensions and conjugations, hut also 
versions of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer in that language. His 
translation of the last may be given as a specimen of the earliest known translation of any European 
Language into Hindostani. It runs as follows : — 

H&mmare baah—Ke who asmaanmehe—Paak hoei teere naom — Auwe hamlco moluk teera—Hoe 
resja teera—Sjon asmaan ton sjimienme—Booiie hammare nethi hamkon aa$de-~>Oor maafkaar taxier 

15 Regarding LaGroze and Bayer, see further particulars in Grierson, G. A., J. A. & Vol. LXIL (1893) 
Pfc I.? pp. 42 aad flL - 
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« pne hamko — Sjon mafkarte apre karresdaar onkon — Nedaal hamko is was wasjeme — Belli hamko 
ghaskar is boerayse . Teerce he patsjayi , soorrauri alemgiere heametme . Ammen. 

In the year following the publication of Ketelaer’s Grammar appeared that of the celebrated 
missionary Schultze, whose name has been already mentioned more than once. The full title is 
Viri plur. Reverendi Benjamin Schultzii Missionarii Evangelici Grammatica Hindosianica collectis 
in diuturna inter Hindostanos Commoratione in justum Ordinem redactis ac larga Exemporum (sic) 
Luce perfusis Regulis constans et Missionariorum Usui consecrata , Edidit et de suscipienda 
barbararum Linguarum Cultura prefatus est D. Jo. Henr . Callenberg. Halae Sasconum, 1744 (some 
copies are dated 1745). Schultze was aware of the existence of Ketelaer’s Grammar, and mentioned it 
in his preface. Schultze’s Grammar is in Latin. Hindustani words are given in the Perso-Arabic 
character with transliteration. The Nagari character ( [Dewa-ndgaricoe ) is also explained. He 
ignores the sound of the cerebral letters and (in his transliteration) of all aspirated ones. He is 
aware of the singular and plural forms of the personal pronouns, but is ignorant of the use of ne with 
the past tenses of transitive verbs. 

Four years afterwards Johann Friedrich Fritz published the Sprachmeister with a preface by 
Schultze. Its title, runs Orientalisch~und Occidentalischer Sprachmeister 9 welcher nicht allein hundert 
Alphabete nebst ihrer Ausprache , So ley denen meisten Europdisch-Asiatisch-Africanisch-und 
Americanischen Volckern und N ationen gebrduchlich sind, Audi einigen Tab ulis poly glottis verschiedener 
Sprachen und Zahlen vor Augen leget , Sondern auch das Gebet des Herrn , in 200 Sprachen und Mand- 
Arten mit dererselben Characteren und Lesung , nach einer Geographischen Ordnung mittheilet . Aus 
glaubwurdigen Auctoribus zusammen getragen , und mit darzu natkigen Kupfern versehen . Leipzig , 
Zufinden bey Christian Friedrich Gessnern . 1 748 . Fritz’s book is a long way ahead of its predecessor 
Chamberlayne s. Part I. (pp. 1-219) gives tables of the alphabets of over a hundred different 
languages, with accounts of the mode of use of each. On pp. 120-122 we have described the use of the 
Perso-Arabic alphabet as applied to Hindostani. It may be noticed that all mention of the cerebral 
•letters is omitted. On p. 123 we have the 4 Devanagram,’ on p. 124 the ‘Balabandu,’ and on 
pp. 125-131 the 4 Akar Nagari,’ which are all rightly classed together as various forms of the same 
alphabet, but the transliteration is often curiously incorrect. For instance, under 4 Akar Nagari,’ 
$• is transliterated dhgja, and it is explained that an n is always sounded before it and that the 
j is clearly pronounced as in the Arabic It will be seen that here the existence of cerebral 
letters is indicated. Except in the case of 4 Akar Nagari,’ no attempt is made to distinguish 
between aspirated and unaspirated letters. On p. 204 are given the Hindostani numerals from 1-9, 
and 10, 20, 30, etc., up to 90. They commence, Jek , do, tin, schahar , patsch , sche , sat , att, nau , das . 
Part II. (pp. 1-128) contains the versions of the Lord’s Prayer. On pp. 81 and 82 is given Schultze’s 
4 Hindostanica seu Mourica seu Mogulsch 9 version in the Perso-Arabic character with translitera- 
tion. The latter begins, Asman-po rahata-so hamara Bap , tumara naun pak karna hone deo , tumari 
Padaschahi ane deo , etc. The versions in the Nagari character are Roth’s transliterated version, 
Sanskrit in 4 Dewa-nagaram s. Hanscret,’ and Bhojpuri in 4 Akar-Nagarika’ (the last two by 
Schultze). Finally there are comparative statements of the words for ‘father,’ ‘heaven,’ ‘earth,’ and 
‘bread’ in all the languages quoted, and some other appendixes. The Hindustani forms of these 
four words are given as Bab 9 , Asmdn , Hunnia , and Rosi, respectively. 

Our next authority is Travels from St. Petersburg in Russia to diverse Parts of Asia. By John 
Bell. Glasgow, 1763. (New Edition, Edinburgh, 1806.) Iu Chapter 12 of this work are given the 
Numerals of Indostan. 

Of much more importance is the Alphahetum Brammhanicum seu Indostanum Universitatis 
Kasi. Romae, 1761. Typis Sac. Congregations de Propag. Fide. It is by a Capuchin Missionary 
named Cassiano Beligatti, and is furnished with a preface by Johannes Christophorus Amadutius 
(Amaduzzi). In this preface there is a very complete account of the then existing knowledge 
regarding Indian languages. It describes Sanskrit ( ) correctly as the language of the 
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learned, and next refers to the sfr^fr ’ or ‘Beka Boli’ or common tongue which is found in the 
University of £ Kasi or Benares.’ It then goes on to enumerate the other principal alphabets of India 
which (except 4 Nagri, Nagri Soratensis, or Balabandu *) do not immediately concern us. Of more 
particular interest is his mention of a Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae which was composed by a 
Capuchin Missionary of Surat named Franciscus M. Turonensis, in the year 1704, the manuscript of 
which was then in the Propaganda Library in Borne, and which Amaduzzi describes at considerable 
length. He also mentions a manuscript dialogue (? in Hindostani) between a Christian and 
■a Native of India regarding the truth of religion, which was dedicated to the Raja of Betia, in the 
present district of Champafan, by Josephus M. Gargnanensis and Beligatti, the author of the work 
Hve are now describing. The Alphabetum Brammhanicum is of importance as being the first book 
'(so far as t am aware) in which the vernacular words are printed in their own character in moveable 
types. But not only are the D§va-nagari letters represented by types, but even the Kaithi ones 
receive the same honour. Beligatti calls the Deva-nagari character the 4 Alphabetum expressum in 
litteris Universitatis Kasi,’ and after covering over a hundred pages with a minute description of its 
use (including the compound consonants), he goes on, on page 110, to deal with the ‘Alphabetum 
populare Indostanum vulgo NagrV This is, he says, used by all the natives for familiar letters and 
ordinary books, and for ‘all subjects, whether religious or profane, which can be written in the 
‘*rn3T sfh# bhaha boli o*r vulgar tongue.’ 1,6 He then gives a good description of the Kaithi alphabet, 
using moveable types also here. The book concludes with an account of the numerals and with 
reading exercises. These last are transliterations of the Latin Pater Noster and Ave Maria into 
Deva-nagari, followed by translations of the Invocation of the Trinity, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave 
Maria, and the Apostles’ Greed into Hindostani, in the same character. Taking it altogether, the 
Alphabetum Brammhanicum is, for its time, a wonderfully good piece of work. 

With the Alphabetum Brammhanicum the first stage of Hindostani Bibliography may be con- 
sidered to be completed, Hadley’s Grammar appeared in 1772, and was quickly followed by a 
number of other and better ones, such as the Portuguese Gramatica Indostam (17 78 : far in 
advance of Hadley), Gilchrist’s numerous works (commencing 1787), and Lebedeff’s Grammar 
(1801). These will all be found below, each described in its proper place. Lebedeff’s work 
'deserves more than a mere entry on account of the extraordinary adventures of its author. 
This remarkable man gives an account of his life in the preface of his book, from which we 
gather that he began his Indian career (apparently as a bandmaster) in the year 1785 at Madras. 
After a stay there of two years he migrated to Calcutta, where he met with a Pandit who taught 
him Sanskrit, Bengali, and Hindostani (or, as he called it, the Indian mixed dialect). His next 
attempt was to translate two English plays into Bengali, and one of these was performed publicly 
with great applause (according to its author) in 1795 and again in the following year. According 
to Adelung, 17 he then became theatrical manager to the Great Mogul, and finally returned to Eng- 
land after a stay of more than twenty years in the East. In London he published his grammar, and 
made the -acquaintance of Woronzow, the Russian Ambassador, who sent him to Russia, He was 
employed ia the Russian Foreign Office and was given a large subvention towards founding a 
-Sanskrit press. I have no knowledge of any other works from his pen. It is to be hoped, for the 
sake of his patrons, that his knowledge of Sanskrit and Bengali was greater than that of Hinddstani 
which he displays in his grammar. Not only is its system of transliteration (Icon hay hooa = who is 
there) detestably incorrect, but so is the whole account of the grammatical structure of the language. 
The concluding words of his preface show that he was not conscious of its imperfections, and at the 
'same time throw a curious light on the morality of Europeans in India at his time. 4 The Indian 

18 Beligatti’s representation of this expreSs-ion is more accurate than Ainaduzzi’s, but even his transliteration 
fcefre breaks down. 

17 WUridates, 1. 185. According to the same authority he was fay birth an Ukraine peasant, and, on account 
•ot his musiaa! talents, was taken up by Prince Basnmosky, who carried him to Italy, where he became proficient 
•on the violoncello. He then wandered to Paris and London, where he took service under a Lord who went to India 
-as Governor. 
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“words in this work are .... so well ascertained as to leave no doubt, but the European learner, 
with a litlfie assistance of a Pandit or Moonshie, nay, even of a JBebee-suheb^ cannot fail in a short 
time to obtain a knowledge of their [the natives’] idioms, and to master the Indian dialects with 
incredible facility.’ 

Finally we may briefly refer to a few belated works of the early period of inquiries into Indian 
languages, which appeared after Hindostani had begun to be seriously studied in Calcutta. In 
1782 Iwarus Abel published in Copenhagen Symphona Symphona , sive undecim Linguarum Orientalium 
Discors exkibita Concordia Tamulicae videlicet, Granthamicae , Telugicae , Sanscrutamicae , Marathicae , 
Balabandicae, Canaries, Bindostanicae , Cuncanicae^ Ghitzaratticcte et JPeguanicae non char act eristic at , 
<quibus, ut explicativo-Rarmonica adjecta est Latine . It is a comparative vocabulary of fifty-three 
words in these eleven languages. The words include parts of the body, heaven, sun, etc., certain 
animals, house, water, sea, tree, the personal pronouns and numerals. 

In 1791 there was published in Rome an anonymous work, with a preface by Paulinus 
S. Bartholomaeo, entitled Alpkabeta Indica , id est Granthamicum seu SanscrdcnniGO-Malctbciricum, 
Indostanum sive Fanarense, Nagaricum vulgar e, et Tulenganicum, . It is a collection of these four 
alphabets, all in moveable types. 

* 

Johann 'Christoph Adelung’s Mithridates oder allgemeine Spraehenhunde mit dem Vater ZJnser 
tils Sprachprobe in bey naJie funfhundert Sprachen und Mundarten may be taken as the link between 
the old philology and the new. A philologist so eminent as this great writer could not fail to adorn 
whatever linguistic subject he touched, and, for its time, this work is a marvel of erudition and 
masterly arrangement. As far as Indian languages go, it sums up all (little it must be confessed) 
that was known about them at the end of the 18th century. In it * Mongolisch-Indostanisch oder 
MohriscV (z.e., Urdu) (Yol. I. pp. 183 and if.) and ‘Rein oder Hoch-Indostanisch, Dewa Nagara’ 
(pp. 190 and fit.) are jointly described as the ‘Allgemeine Sprachen in Indostan,* By ‘Rein oder 
Hoch-Indostanisch’ is meant the various * Hindi’ dialects spoken between Mathura and Patna, but 
as an example is given the Lord’s Prayer in badly spelt Sanskrit. It is contributed by Schultze, 
whose nationality apparently prevented him from distinguishing between bh and p. For instance, he 
■spells bhojanam c pedsanam,’ Yol. IY. of the work consists of additions and corrections, and of 
ia supplement by J. S. Yater. Further information regarding Hindostani will be found on pp. 58-63 ? 
<83 (relationship of Hindostani to Romani), and 486 of that volume. 

SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EARLY DATES. 

A.D. 

160Q. Emperor Akbar reigning. 

English East India Company incorporated. 

1602. Dutch East India Company founded. 

3.605. Emperor JahangIr comes to the throne. 

1615. Embassy of Sir T. Roe. English factory established at Surat. 

1616. Earliest recorded mention of the Indostan language (spoken by Tom Coryate). 

1620. Jesuits’ College founded at Agra. English establish an Agency there. 

1623-24. Pietro Della Yalle in India. 

1628. Emperor Sh£h JahIn conies to the throne. 

1630. ? Compilation of the Surat Dictionary of Persian, Hinddstaui, English, and 

Portuguese* 

1640. English factory established at Hugli. 

1653, Heinrich Roth joins Jesuit College at Agra. 
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1655. 

1658. 

1661. 

1663, 

1664. 
1667. 
1672. 

1672. 

1673. 
1678. 

1680. 

1681. 

1694. 

1696. 

1698. 

1704. 

1708. 

1711. 

1712. 

1713. 
1715. 
1719. 
1726-29. 
1739. 

1743. 

1744. 
1745-58. 
1748. 
1754. 
1757. 
1759. 
1761. 

1772. 

1773. 
1778. 
1782. 


Terry’s Voyage to East India published. Terry accompanied Sir T. Roe (1615). 
Emperor Aubangzeb comes to the throne. 

Bombay transferred to the English crown. 

Pietro Della Valle’s Indian Travels published. 

Heinrich Roth visits Rome and meets Kircher. 

Kireher’s China Illustrata. LaCroze appointed Librarian at Berlin. 

J. Fryer’s Travels in East India and Persia commenced and continued to 1681. 
Published 1698. 

0. Dapper’s Asia published in Dutch. 

J. Ogilby’s Asia. 

Henricus van Rheede tot Drakestein’s Hortus Indians Malabarious commenced to 
issue. 

Andreas Muller’s Oratio Orationum. 

% 

O. Dapper’s Asia (German Translation) published at N’rirnberg, 

Thomas Hyde’s Historia Shahiludii . 

Charnock founds Fort William in Calcutta, 

J. Fryer’s Travels in East India and Persia published. See 1672. 

Franciscus M. Turonensis completes his Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae . 

Emperor Bahadur Shah comes to the throne. 

Ketelaer’s embassy. 

Emperor JahIndIr Shah comes to the throne. 

Emperor Farrukh-Siyar comes to the throne. 

Ketelaer’s Grammar. The Oratio Dominica of Chamberlayne and Wilkins. 
Emperor Muhammad ShIh comes to the throne. 

Bayer’s investigations. 

Death of LaCroze. See 1667. Invasion of India by Nadir Shah. 

Mill’s Dissertationes Selectae . Publication of Ketelaer’s Grammar. Manoel 
da Assumpcam publishes a Bengali Grammar and Vocabulary at Lisbon. 

Schultze’s Grammatica Hindostanica. 

Schultze’s Bible translations. 

Emperor A?mad ShIh comes to the throne. Fritz’s Sprachmeister published. 
Emperor ‘AlamgIr II. comes to the throne. 

Battle of Plassy. 

Emperor ShAh ‘Alam II. comes to the throne, 

Alphabetum Brammhanicum . Third battle of Panipat. Defeat of the Marthas by 
Ahmad Shah Durrani. 

Warren Hastings Governor op Bengal. Hadley’s Grammar published. 
Fergusson’s Hindostani Dictionary published. 

Gramatica Indostana published at Lisbon. 

Icarus Abel’s Symphona Symphona, 
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1786. Marquis of Cornwallis Governor General. 

1787. Gilchrist begins publishing. 

1788. The Indian Vocabulary published in London. 

1 790. Harris’s Dictionary of English and Hindostany . 

1791, Alphabeta Indica published at Rome. 

1793, Sir John Shore Governor General. William Carey lands at Calcutta, 

1798. Lord Mornington (Marquis of Wellesley) Governor General. 

1800. Roberts’ Indian Glossary. 

1801. LebedefPs Grammar. Carey’s first Bengali New Testament printed. 

1805. Marquis of Cornwallis second time Governor General. W. Hunter’s 

translation of the New Testament into Hindostani. Done with the aid of 
Muhammad Fitrat and other learned natives. 

1806. Publication of first volume of Adelung’s Mithridates. Henry Martyn arrives in 

India, and commences translation of New Testament. 

1807. Earl of Minto Governor General. 

1810. Henry Martyn’s Urdu translation of New Testament, the basis of all subsequent 

versions, completed in manuscript with the aid of Muhammad Fitrat. 

1811. Carey publishes a Hindi New Testament. 

1812. Fire in Serampore Press. Henry Martyn’s version of the New Testament destroyed 

before issue. 

1813. Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastings) Governor General. Carey publishes 

the Pentateuch in Hindi. 

1814. Henry Martyn’s translation of the New Testament into Hindostanx issued. Carey 

publishes New Testament in Hindi. 

(To he continued.) 


SOME ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS FROM A XVIIth CENTURY MS. 

, BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, BART. 

For some time past I have been engaged in editing for the Hakluyt Society an anonymous 
manuscript account of the Coast of the Bay of Bengal and the countries on the sea-board 
bearing date 1069-1679. The MS., which is incomplete and signed only by the initials T. B„ 
has been used by Yule in his Diary of Sir William Hedges, by Murray in the Oxford English 
Dictionary and others, and is usually quoted as “ T. B., Asia, etc.,” and that designation is 
sufficient for the pi’esent purpose. 

In the course of editing the MS. I have extracted all the Anglo-Indian terms the winter 
has used, as they are of considex-able value to students. In several cases the author gives us 
the earliest known uses of words now familiar, in others he carries us back further than does 
Yule’s Hobson-Jobson in historical references to words, and in yet other cases he helps us 
with intermediate forms, and his often careful explanations of the meanings of the geographical 
and other terms he uses are most valuable. He supplements Yule over and over again with 
terms not in Hobson-Jobson , 
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In choosing a generic form for the title of each word illustrated below, I have followed 
Yule’s form whenever there was one, and in cases where words are not in Yule, I have used that 
form which is most familiar to myself and I presume to other contemporary students. 

I have also quoted Wheeler’s Notes on and Extracts from the Government Records of Madras 
for 1679-81, as N. and E. to illustrate the text. It is a pity that it is not a better book for 
students, and the same may be said of Wilson's Early Annals of the English in Bengal , Yol. I., 
also occasionally quoted. Crawfurd’s Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and Adjacent 
Countries has also been sometimes brought into requisition to illustrate passages. Finally, 
I have frequently referred to previous notes of my own in this Journal , illustrating some of the 
words used in the text of the MS. 

ABASSIN. 

Fol. 53. The Abassin of Persia 7 to one Pagod or OOZ5 08s OOd. 

Not in Yule. 

[A Bill of Exchange accepted by Mr. Vincent (Chief at Hugly) for Rupees 15,000, payable 
in Abassees, at this place at 8f Annas of a Rupee for an Abassee, ordered to be returned, 
Mr. Vincent’s money from Persia proving to be Mahmuddys which are 16 per cent, worse 
than Abassees. Madras, 15th March 1680. V. and E. p. 12. Mr. Vincent subsequently 
agreed to accept the difference between the “Mahmuddys” and the Abassees, p. 31.] 

ACHAR. 

Fol . 82. [The Portugals make] Severall Sorts of Achar, as Mangoe, Bamboo, Lemon, 
Ac. very good and Cheape. 

See Yule, s . v, Achar : salt or acid relish, pickle. 

ACHEEN. 

Fol. 138. not for that they came in without leave but as She was an Enemy of theirs an 
Achiner .... Whereupon yf Malay inhabitants . . . stood up for yf Achiners. 

Fol . 143. [Queda] but nothinge nigh to yf Splendour State and riches of Achin. 

Fol. 157. The Citty Achin is Vpon yf North End of y? great Island Sumatra .... 
the Citty Achin is yf Metropolitan of yf Whole .... famous as it is yf plaice of residence 
of theire Virgin Queene. 

Fol. 159. pay a much Slenderer homage to yf Crowne of Achin then formerly they haue 
done. Achin is now and hath a Considerable time been Governed by a Queen, even Since yf 
time that the discreet and Pious Kiuge James of happy memorie Swayed yf Scepter of great 
Brittaine ffrance and Ireland. 

Fol. 169. Anno Dom: 1675: the Old Queen of Achin died ..... I was then 
in Achin when She died . . . , yf mourninge of yf female Sect was to cut the haire of 
theire heads. 

Seo Yule, s. v . Acheen, whose European quotations, however, stop with the 16th century. 

[Advice received from Metchlepatam of the arrival of the Interloping ship f ‘ Commerce " 
from Achien. 20th Dec. 1680. 2V. and E, p. 42.] 

AGRA. 

Fol . 62. Agra, the Metropolitan of yf Empire. 

Fol. 65. Much flyinge news arrived att Agra and Delly. 

Fol, 67. all the tribute this great Ccesar cold get. Hence was a Short answer yf yf 
treasure was as safe in Dacca as in his owne Exchequer in Agra or Delly. 

Not in Yule. 
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ALLIGATOR. 

Fol. 87. where they serve for a Prey to yf ravenous Alligator. 

Fol 153-4. This Riuer of Queda .... not a little filled with yf deformed creatures 
commonly called Alligators, they resemble a Crocodile ... I have Shot Severall Alligators 
of 6 : 7 : 8: 9: foot longe, and killed them, by Observinge to hitt them Exactly Ynder one 

of y? fore paws I have often Seen a brace of bullets rebound upon yf Sides 

of a large Alligator . • . here followeth the iforme of one of these Deformed Creatures 

[illustration of a Crocodile]. 

See Yule, $. v. Alligator. 

ANDRAGHIRA. 

j Fol, 159. There are Severall Radjas Ypon Sumatra «... Especially those of ... . 
Androgeero. 

Not in Yule. 

[This place is Indragiri, to the North-East of Sumatra. It is a place often mentioned in old 
books, usually under the form which heads this note. See article “ Indragiri ” in Crawfurd s 
j Dictionary of Indian Archipelago.'] 

ABAKAN. 

Fol. 38. The Kinge of Golcondah hath Severall Ships, y{ trade yearely to Arackan. 

Fol. 61. between Point Palmeris .... and yf Arackan Shore. 

Fol. 64. he Sendeth to the Kinge of Arackan (a neighbouringe kingdome [to Bengala]) 
craveinge his Assistance and Entertainment there, w°. h was readily granted, & not more readily 
then accepted, the Arackan Kinge Sends a pareell of Gylyars viz : Gallys well fitted and 
manned w fc ? Araekaners and firangues. 

Fol 65. But Since it was truely made appeare yj he was soe basely Murthered in 

Arackan. 

Fol 89. [The Brachmans] infinitely inhabit this Kingdome [Bengala], but most Especially 
on yf back Side thereof viz* towards Arackan. 

Fol 92. beinge timerous of the Araekaners w^ theire Gylyars. 

Fol 97. noe wild Elephants in these Kingdoms, although yf Kingdome of Arackan is 
well stored with them, and is but a neighbouringe Countrey to y£ of Bengala. 

See Yule, s . v. Arakan. 

ARBOL TRISTE. 

Fol. 29. Ypon yf top of Mount S’i Thomas, groweth naturaly a Very remarkable tree 
larger then most mnlberrie trees be, w c . h is called Arbor triste, viz* yf Sorrowfull tree, and not 
improperly soe called, it Seemetb not to fiowrish all yf day longe, but from Sun Setting© to 
Sun risinge it is Exceedinge full of white blossoms, both fragrant and beautifull, but noe 
Sooner is but broad day light but all yf blossoms fall to yf ground and Suddenly wither, and 
y® Yery leaves Shut themselves, and Seems to be in a very languishinge posture, and further- 
more yf next Eveninge it apears as flourishinge as before, and thus not Once but every day and 
night throughout yf yeare. 

See Yule, s. v. Arbol Triste, who has only one quotation for 1682. 

ARECA. 

Fol . 20. make merry with Betelee Areca. 

Fol. 45. often chawinge Betelee Areca w 0 £ they call Panne. 

Fol 135. all the fruit© this countrey [Janselone] affordeth is . . . Betelee Areca. 
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Fol. 162, and there are Sett before him Store of Betelee Areca to eat. 

Fol. 163. The Betelee Areca : is here [Achin] in great plenty «... they ©ntt y? 

Areca nut into very thin Slices ........ thus will they almost all day long© 

chew betelee Areca. 

Fol. 164. Areca (viz? : commonly called betelee Nut). 

See Yule, s. v. Areca, the betel-nut. These quotations are valuable. 

ARMAGON. 

Fol . 18. in the Pagod of Armagon, Severall lines Engraven in yf marble. 

Fol. 31. Armagon: Some 20 miles Northward of Pullicat was Once yf Residence of an 

English Governonr and his Couneell; but was many years agoe broke off, yf English Company 
finding© that ffort S’? Georges cold well Supply them w^ yf Commodities of this Coast. 

Not in Yule. Vide ante , Yol. XXX. p. 347. 

ARRACK. 

Fol. 39. That Stronge East India Liquor called Arack, is made and Sold in great abun- 
dance by yf Gentues here, but not by yf : Mahometans. 

FoL 40. Arack is a liquor distilled Severall ways, as Some out of yf graine called Rice, 
another Sort from yf Jagaree . . . another Sort there is yt [is] distilled from Neep toddy 

.... but yf weakest of these is much Stronger then any Wine of yf Grape. 

See Yule, s. v. Arrack. [These quotations are useful. See ante, Yol. XXX, p. 391.J 

[A hhdd. Arrack to the garrison. 30th Dec. 1680. 27. and E. p. 43.] 

ASSAM. 

Fol. 66. now he [Emir Jemla] is noe Sooner Setled in this Kingdome, but begins a warre 

with yf Radja of Acham, a Stronge and Potent Neighbouringe Prince they 

lost .... the Kingdome of A cham. 

See Yule, $. v, Assam. 


BAFTA. 

Fol. 146, yf English Merchant presenteth bin w fc ? a piscash not Valueinge lesse then 
50 pound Sterlinge in gold baftos. - 

Fol . 157. The Chiefe Commodities brought hither from Suratt : are Some Sorts of Calli- 
coes viz? Baftos white and blew w^ gold heads and borders. 

Fol. 162. Here yf Orongkay must be presented with one piece of Baftos to yf Value of 
2 tailes. 

Fol. 173. in yf night did rippe open a baile of fine blew baftoes, and thereout he took© 
7 pieces. 

See Yule, $. v . Bafta, [These quotations are valuable. See ante, Vol. XXIX. p. 337,] 

BAHAR. 

Fol. 132. Cupine : 8 of w G P are one baharre weight (of lanselone) or 420 : English 
pound weight. In any considerable quantitie of goods Sold togeather wee agree for soe many 
Baharre. 

Fol. 134. wee alsoe trncke for tinne, att yf rate of 28 dollars py baharre ready motleys* 
and 40 upon trucke for our Goods. 

See Yule, s. v. Bahar. 
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BALASORE. 

Fol. 59. brought over land to them to their factories in Ballasore in yf bay of Bengala. 

Fol 69. [Cattack] fine days Journey from Ballasore ........... , 

1 remember in yf yeare 1674 : when I lined in the towne of Ballasore, (yf onely Sea Port in yf 
Bay of BeDgala). 

Fol. 73. when they knew the Ships in yf Roade of Ballasore stayed only to lade those 
goods. 

Fol 78. The Danish Nation were formerly well Setled in this Kingdome, theire Chiefe 
ffactory in Ballasore. 

Fol 79. This Commadore, as they called him, at his arrivall in yf Roade of Ballasore. 

Fol 81. yf [Danish] Commadore and 4 or 5 ff actors shold reside in Ballasore, nntill a 
better Ynderstandinge was made betweene yf Kinge of Denmarke & theire Nabob; 

See Yule, s . v, Balasore. 

BAMBOO. 

Fol . 43. with a large Bamboo of about 15 or 16 foot longe, crooked in yf middle for yf 
convenience of sittinge Ypright. 

Fol 82. [The Portugals make] Severall Sorts of Achar, as Mangoe Bamboo, Lemon <fcc : 

Fol 133. in many places where yf Woods and Bamboos grow very thicke. 

Fol 136. Ypon this Island [Janselone] (in many places) grow abundance of Bamboos 
. . . . there be 2 Sorts of them called yf bee bamboos and She bamboo : yf first hath 

little or noe hollownesse in him, is very Ponderous, & of an Exceedinge Strength. The She 
bamboo of which there are more plenty are very hollow and light. 

Fol 147. good Store of victuals, as plantrees, younge bamboos and yf like. 

Fol 150. Theire buildings in this Generali are but of a very meane Sort built of 
bamboos. 

Fol 171. There be many of them [cripples] in this Citfcy [Achin] . # . . . . . 

soe ingenuous that they can goe very well with Crutches, liaveinge a joynt of a large bamboo 
fitted for each legge. 

See Yule, $. v . Bamboo. [The quotation for male and female bamboos is valuable.] 

BAMBOO (A MEASURE). 

Fol 152. Theire Weights and measures [in Qaeda] are yf Same w*? them of Achin: 
Onely there they measure by yf bamboo and here by yf Gantange : One Gantange con? Exactly 

2 Achin Bamboos. 

Not in Yule. [The joint of a bamboo was one of the units of Malay and Javanese 
measures.] 

BANDEL. 

Fol 82. they [the Portugals] have a very large towne, about one English mile above [to 
South of] yf English ffactory, it is called the Bandell, 

See Yule, v . Bandel. It is near Hoogly. 

BANG. 

Fol. 39. but they find means to besott themselves Enough w*? Bangha and Gangah. 

Fol 40. Bangha : theire Soe admirable herbe, groweth in many places of this Coast as 
alsoe in Bengala . * . . wee wold needs drinke Every man his pint of Bangha w°? wee 
purchased in yf Bazar for yf value of 6J English. 

See Yule, s. v . Bang* . . * . 
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BANGAREE. 

FoL 141. Save 2 that made theire Escape to Bangaree and thence to Queda. 

FoL 153* about 30 or 40 Prows they have yt belonge to Queda, y? constantly trade to 
Bangaree : Ianseloae : and Pera, some few to Achin. 

Not in Yule. [A town and estuary on the Western Coast of the Malay Peninsula.] 

BANQUALA. 

FoL 131. I my Selfe have knowne it to be yf Malayers themselvs that dwell here, namely 
in Banquala .... There are 3 Sea Ports Ypon this Island [Janselone] viz* Banquala. 

FoL 132, The Custome is here as Soone as any Ship or Vessel doth anchor in yf Roade, 
w°£ is generally yf Roade of Banquala. 

FoL 134. yf Shabandar of Banquala 3 pieces Jdem. 

FoL 1*37. the Ship Vsed to lye at anchor (for yf most part) in yf Roade of Banquala : 
viz? on yf S° West Side yf Jsland and a Very Safe Roade almost land locked. 

FoL 138. The Merchants &c : inhabitants of Banquala . . . soe longe as they were 

Vnder yf Radja of Janselone* s protection and in theire Riuer. 

FoL 140. was kindly Entertained . . „ Especially by some of y? Old Shabandars 
and Merchants in Banquala. 

Not in Yule. [Janselone is Junk Ceylon, an island off the West Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula.] 

BANTAM. 

FoL 142. but doe rather wish they were Served soe in Bantam. 

See Yule, s . v . Bantam. He has no quotation for the 17th century. 

BANYAN. 

FoL 18. There is another Sort of these Idolaters .... these are called Banjans. 

FoL 23. When any man of yf Banjan or Gentue Sect giue up yf Ghost. 

FoL 69. yf richest of Gentues and Banjan Merchants of w°> this Part of yf Kingdome 
hath great Numbers. 

FoL 70. he Sent for most rich Merchants of Gentues and Banjans .... . , att 

w Q > Juncture of time a great Banjan Merchant called Chim Cham, 

See Yule, s. v. Banyan, 

BAY OP BENGAL, 

FoL 59, Point Palmeris yf Entrance into yf Bay of Bengala, 

FoL 61. the Sea or Gulph of Bqngala : viz? between Point Palmeris (the Entrance 
thereof) and the Arackan Shore yf whole Extent of yf bay beinge about 300 Eng» miles Over. 

FoL 69. the towne of Ballasore (yf onely Sea Port in yf Bay of Bengala), 

Not in Yule. [Valuable as showing exactly what was known in the 17th century as the 
“Bay Bengal,’’ the limits being so very much more restricted than is now the case.] 

BAZAAR. 

F$. w°J* wee purchased in yf Bazar for yf Value of 6? English, 

FoL 49. Metchlipatam . . , , , beinge a great marketplace, and indeed yf Great 
'gazar • • • • may then w^ freedome goe to any Bazar and there Vend in Fubliqee. 
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Fol. 74. a very large Bazar or market# place .... dayly to be bought and Sold 
in the publieke Bazar, commonly called yf great Bazar. 

Fol. 92. Cossumbazar .... whence it receiued this name Cossum signifleinge y? 
husband or Chiefe and Bazar a Markets 

Fol . 174. all that piece of land .... neare yf great Bazar [at Achin] is a great 
deale higher and not at all Overflowne. 

See Yule, s. v. Bazaar. [It maybe news to many that the third a in lt bazaar is a' 
comparatively modern introduction, the old spelling “bazar” being the correct one from all 
points of view.] 

BEEJAPOBE. 

Fol . 14. alsoe yf Kingdoms of Vizepoore and Goleondah. 

Fol 41. Southward of Porto Noyq, w 8 . 11 appertained to yf Vizepore Kinge. 

Not in Yule. [It is noteworthy that in the time of the writer the kingdom of Bijapur (or 
Viziapur as T. B. probably beard it pronounced) did extend right across the Peninsula to Porto 
Noyo on the East Coast.] 

BENDAB1. 

Fol . 141. he jmmediately turned out of Office most of yf Syamers both Oouneellors 
Secretaries Shabandares Bandarees &e : men of Antienb Standinge, and choice men of all yf 
Countrey, both for Estates and publick good and very well approved of by yf people. 

Not in Yule. [The Bendara was a degree of nobility among the Malays.] 

BENGAL. 

Fol 61. Bengala : It is one yf largest and most Potent Kingdoms of Hindostan. 

Fol . 79. Hee found 5 Saile of Bengala Ships in yf roade. 

Fol 84. The Bengala’s (vizt : yf J dolatrons people of yf Countrey). 

Fol 98. Even soe farre as Persia : when in yf yeare [?] I went from Bengales thither. 

See Yule, s t v. Bengal. [See ante, Vol. XXX. p. 347.] 

BENJAMIN. 

Fol. 158. ffrom yf West Coast of this Island [Sumatra] Store of very Excellent 
Benjamin. 

See Yule, &. f>. Benjamin, Benzoin (incense). 

BETEL. 

Fol . 20. make merry with Batelee Areca tobacco or the like aecordinge as theire abilitie 


can afford. 

Fol 45, often chawinge Betelee Areca, w c J* they call Paune. 

Fol 135. all the fruite this countrey [Janselone] affordeth is Betelee Areca. 

Fol 162. there are Sett before him Store of Betelee Areca to eat and tobacco to Chaw. 

Fol. 163. The Betelee Areca : is here [Achin] in great plenty and theft 

[cut] one Betelee leafe or two aecordinge as they are in bignesse . . . and thus will they 


almost all day longe cbew betelee Areca • • < . and paringe off a little of yf green rine, 
eat it betelee .... The leafe is yf betelee, a broad leafe not very much Vnlike to 
an Ivie leafe, onely Somethinge thinner, and groweth resemblinge yf Vine. 

Fol 164. Areca, (vizt commonly called betelee Nut) doth grow Vpon a very comely 
Streiglit and Slender tree ..... It is a very hard wood, and tttttch valued by many in 
India to make lances and pikes On. 
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FoL 167. now is a Great Gold betelee box as bigge as one of [the] Eunuchs can well 
beare (in his arms) brought downe and placed before them. 

[The Chief Washer was then Tasherifd and Beetle distributed. April 13th, 1679. 
Beetle nutts 15-16 of a fanam per aminum (Tamil) or 20,000 nutts. 3rd June, 1680. N and F. 
pp. 18 and 22.] 

See Yule, ». v . Betel. [The whole of the quotations are valuable for the history of betel 
and the betel-nut, which are two separate things.] 

BETTEELA 

FoL 56. [On tho Gingalee Coast] great Store of Calicos are made here most Especially 
beteelis (w 0 ? wee call Muzlin). 

See Yule, s. v. Betteela. 

[Beteelaes, Rede. 22nd April 1680. Beteelaes of 50 coveds . Beteelaes of 40 coved $ . 
13th April. Oringall Beteelaes. 19th June. Golconda Beteelaes* Do. brown to be whited* 
19th June. N. and F. pp. 17, 18, 24, 25.] 

BEZOAR. 

FoL 158. fcpm yf Wi? Coast of this Jsland . . . very good Berar Stone. 

See Yule, s . v, Bezoar. [In the text “ Berar” is miswritten for Bezar, See ante, 
Vol. XXVII. p. 336.] 

BHOORA. 

FoL 100. A Boora : being a Very floaty light boat, rowinge w fc ? 20 or 30 Owars, these 
carry Salt peeter and Other Goods (from Hngly) downewards, and Some trade to Dacca 
Salt, they alsoe Serve for tow boats for yf Ships bound up or downe yf Riuer. 

See Yule, s „ r. Boliah. 

BIMLIPATAM. 

FoL 56. beinge a Very Secure Coast to harbour in namely in . ... Bimlipatam, 

Not in Yule. Vide ante , Vol. XXX. p. 348. 

BISNAGAR. 

FoL 50. conquered this Kingdome [Golcondah] then called by yf name of Bisnagar. 

Not in Yule. [Bisnagar stands for Vijayanagar through Portuguese Bisnaga.] 

BLACK PAGODA 

FoL 50. yf Black Pagod Some 20 miles below [to North of] yf Pagod Jn? Gernaet. 

Not in Yule. [It is a well-known mariner’s mark on the Orissa Coast. Vide ante 
Vol. XXX. p. 348.] 

BOLANGO. 

FoL 175. This Countrey [Achin] aflordeth Several! Excellent good fruites, Namely 
* . .... Bolangos. 

Not in Yale. [I do not know what fruit this can be unless it be lansium , one form of which 
is known as langseh in Malay. See Crawfurd, Dictionary of the Malay Archipelago .] 

BORNEO. 

FoL 153, 5 or 6 great Prows yearly from Borneo. 

FoL 157. Many Ships and Vessels doe , , . arrive in this Port [Achin] from 

Borneo. 
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FoL 158. The Borneo and Macassar Prows for yf most part bringe . . some Diamonds 

and Saphir, yf Diamonds of Landock (upon Borneo) are accompted yf best- in yf World. 

See Yule, s . i\ Borneo. [The quotations are valuable for the form of the word.] 

BRACES, THE. 

FoL 74. This Riuer is soe named from yf great towne of Hugly Scituated Vpon yf banks 
of it neare 150 miles up from yf Braces or Shoals that lye at yf Entrance thereof. 

Not in Yule, though it should have been. [Vide mite, Vol. XXX. p. 552.] 

BRAHMIN. 

FoL 7. It is soe Severely forbidden by theire Braehmans* 

FoL 9. the Braehmans are theire Priests, but I am Sure and without all controversie 
very Diabolicall Ones. 

FoL 88. I saw another Gentue woman burnt about 6 miles above Hugly w c £ was yf 
pleasantest I ever Saw, yf Woman wold not at all deny to burne .... whereupon the 

Braehmans gave Order for yf fire to burne very furiously ........ but when 

she was accordinge to theire Expection to have leaped into the fire she refused it, whereupon yf 
Braehmans were very yeare to take hold of her, but yf first y? laid hands on her She laid as 
Sure hands upon him, and threw herselfe headlonge into yf fire and yf Braehman w fc ? her, 
where they both perished in a moment. 

FoL 89. The Braehmans of this Kingdome [Bengala] are great Students in yf Magick art 

They area people very much dreaded by yf Moors as well as yf Idolaters .... 

They are Reputed to be very wise Philosophers and doe really and w fc J* great Zeale Study yf 

Pithagorean Philosophy ..... they are said to be great Astronomers 

and are called (very properly) Gimnosophists .... theire ready and admirable discourse 
and Civilities to all Europeans and Christians in generall .... Many of these 
Gy mnosophists are dispersed into most Villages in yf Kingdome. 

FoL 93. Not farre above yf towne of Cossumbazar doe inhabit many of yf Earnest and 
devout Idolatrous Priests (called Braehmans) who are much reverenced all Asia over. 

See Yule, s. v. Brahmin. [The writer has followed the usual spelling of the time. N. and 
E» for 1679-80 has Braminy on pp. 27, 33, 35.] 

BtJCKETT. 

FoL 131. There are 3 Sea Ports Vpon this Island [Janselone] vizf . . , Baekett.. 

Not in Yule. [Buckett stands for Bukit in Junk Ceylon.] 

BUBGEROW. 

FoL 81, their new Commadore Cap? Wilkins came Vp to Hugly in yf Sloope, thence 
tooke Budgaroe for Dacca. 

FoL 99. A Budgaroo : Or Pleasure boat whereon yf English and Dutch Chiefe & Council! 
goe in State Vpon yf water. 

See Yule, s. v . Budgerow. [The quotations are useful.] 

BUFFALO. 

FoL 32. All Sorts of Provisions are here [Pettipolee] to be had in very great Plenty, and 
at very Reasonable rates, viz? Cows, Buffaloes. 

FoL 151. All Sorts of Provisions are here [Queda] in Plenty Enough viz? . . . . 

Cows, buffoloes yf maine is very plenty of Wild beasts, viz? . . . . 

Buffolos . . . The Buffolo is here both wild and tame .... they have Seen a 
Wild buffolo to Encounter w^ a Very large Tiger and worst him; The Buffolo is not much 
Vnlike to a Cow or Bulk 
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Fol . 169. and w c .k to ns is most deligh table is yf warre Elephants grap- 

linge w fc ? theire teeth and Strikeinge with all their force w*? theire trunks yf Buffblos and fight 
each other. 

See Yule, s. v. Buffalo. 

BUNCUS. 

Fol. 46. this is called a bunko, and by the Portugals a Cheroota. 

See Yule, s. v. Buncus. [This is the earliest quoted instance of this word.] 

BURRIE. 

Fol. 94. 5 Gundas is one bnrrie or 20 : Cowries. 4 burries make 1 Pone or 80 : Cowries. 
Not in Yule. [The word is bharf] 

CABUL. 

Fol . 62. to the Eldest Dara he gave Cabul and Multan. 

See Yule, s. v. Cabul. [The quotation is useful for the history of the word.] 

CAFILA. 

Fol. 9?. the Commodities of those Countries are transported hither by Caffila. 

See Yule, s . v. Cafila. 

CALABASH, 

Fol . 135. Save yf wild Calabashes &c : that grow in yf Woods [of Janselone] : an 
Excellent food for yf Wild Monkeys. 

Not in Yule, which is odd. [The writer means pumpkins by the term.} 

(To be continued .) 


EXTRACTS FEOM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OP THE XVIIIth CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 

(Continued from Vol. XXXI. p. 508.) 


1795. — No. X. 

Fort William 23rd March 1795. 

The following Letter was received, on the 11th Instant, from Major Kyd, and a copy of it has 
been transmitted to the Honble Court of Directors in the Dart Packet, with a Copy of the 
Appendix to which it refers, 1 

To the Honble. Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council. 

Honble Sir, In Conformity to your instructions conveyed in your Letter of the 21st April last 
accompanying Extracts of your proceedings in Council of the same date I proceeded from the 
Andamans to Prince of Wales’s Island in August last, on the Sea Horse Brig, and during 
two Months, employed myself with all the assiduity in my power to obtain information upon the 
various objects you were pleased to point ont for my investigation, the result of which I will proceed 
to state in as few words as the subject will admit, but I fear that the little practice I have had in 
Statements of this kind will not enable me to place every thing in so clear a point of view as the 
subject requires. 


. The P^eipal object of my visit to Prince of Wales’s Island was not originally to ascertain the 
points of enquiry that you were pleased afterwards to direct me in, many of which were of a temporary 
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nature as chiefly to enable me to clear up strong doubts that had arisen in my mind respecting the 
comparative advantages of the Infant Settlement at the Andamans, as a Port of refitment 
and refreshment for the natives of Great Britain, with those of Prince of Wales’s Island, 
which I surveyed and reported upon to Government soon after it was settled in the year 1787. 

It may not be improper before I enter on a discussion of this important point, to take a short 
View of what has been done by Government heretofore, for the Establishment of a Port of refitment 
for our Fleets to the Eastward of Cape Comorin, in order to prevent in future the great loss of the 
most Valuable period of the year for Naval operations, which has heretofore been sustained by the 
Fleets being obliged to make a long Voyage to Bombay to repair ; It was an object which Adminis- 
tration justly considered of the utmost national consequence, Ultimately tending in a material degree 
to the safety and permanency of the British Dominions in this Country. 

The first Plan I believe that was taken notice of was Mr Lacam’s, at new Harbour in 
the Month of the Gauges proposed in the year 1774 or 1775, but after much Argument on 
both sides, and the most careful and the fairest Investigation, demonstratively proved to be totally 
Impracticable. There can be no doubt however that the Projector of this Plan enthusiastically 
believed that it would be attended with success and as there are many great Advantages attending 
such a situation that none other can boast of it is not astonishing that such an inviting prospect 
misled bis judgment especially when it is known that many Maritime people of high reputation were 
of Opinion at the time that Ships ol the Line could be brought into the G anges through Mr Laeams 
Channel with safety. But admitting this really to be the case th 3 rc is great reason to believe that 
the unhealthiness of the lower parts of Bengal, would always be an insuperable objection to the 
Establishment of a Marine Port in the Mouth of the Ganges. 

The next Plan that was proposed was the Settlement at Prince of Wales’s Island, 
which at first seemed principally of a Commercial nature : for when Lord Cornwallis arrived here in 
1786 it was not absolutely known to Government whether the Harbour and situation were calculated 
for a Fleet of Ships of War, and to establish these points His Lordship in Council did me the honor 
of employing me in the year 1787. 

In the report I gave to Government, I touched on the various Harbours that could be 
taken possession of in the Bay of Bengal and to the Eastward, estimating their Advantages as 
accurately as I could from the information I had then obtained, and from this report I have great 
reason to believe that instructions were formed for Capt. Moresom of the Royal Navy, who was 
sent to India in the Ariel Sloop of War for the express purpose of Surveying these 
Harbours. ♦ 

He was however put under the Orders of Commodore Cornwallis, who, it would appear had 
been entrusted with the Superintendance of this Commission, and who during the time that he 
commanded his Majesty’s Squadron in India took the greatest pains to inform himself respecting the 
various Harbours ; He visited most of them himself and examined them with the greatest attention. 

In the year 1788 Government gave directions for the Survey of the Andamans 
Islands which was undertaken with two V essels, under the direction of Lieutenant Blair 
of the Bombay Marine, and completed in two Seasons in a manner that does much Credit 
to that Officer. 

Several good Harbours were found on the East side of the great Andaman, hut particularly one 
near the South end, which Capt. Blair thought perfectly well calculated for the purposes, and he 
reported it accordingly to Government. 

He was then directed to form a small Settlement at that place, and in the year 1789 it was visited 
by Commodore Cornwallis whom I had the honor of accompanying there, as well as to NTancowry 
Harbour at the Nicobars Islands, in Possession of the Danes, which Excellent Harbour 
I Surveyed by the Commodore’s desire. 
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In the beginning ol the next year, the remaining part of the East Coast of the Andamans was 
carefully examined by Lieutenant Blair and myself and three Vessels, several very good Harbours 
were discovered but especially one near the North end and then called North East Harbour, which 
Commodore Cornwallis examined about the end of the same year, and he gave it as a War Port a 
decided preference to all the other Harbours he had examined ; The Supreme Board in consequence of 
the Commodore’s opinion determined to form a Settlement at the North East Harbour, now 
Port Cornwallis and I was appointed Superintendent there in 1792. 

Captain Blair was sent in charge of four small Vessels with Settlers and stores, under instruc- 
tions to move everything from the old Harbour to Port Cornwallis where we are now settled, and this 
was completely effected early in 1793. 

In the Report laid before Government by Captain Blair, every information was given respecting 
the Soil, Climate, and natural productions of the Island that could be obtained during the short time 
we were there. These must have been known to Commodore Cornwallis who had also visited Prince 
of Wales’s Island, and being well acquainted with the exact state of it, he must well have considered 
the whole of the Subject before he gave his Opinion upon it. 

I think it very proper to observe that I never at any period found occasion to alter the Opinion 
I had formed of the comparative Advantages of the Andamans and Prince of Wales’s Island 
as delivered in my abovementioned Report of the last place, It was from the desire of establishing the 
truth or falsity of this opinion, upon the firmest grounds that of Experience, that I was induced to 
undertake the charge of the new Settlement, as well as to visit Prince of Wales’s Island, a second 
time to observe its progress during a period of the eight preceding years. I now with ' confidence 
proceed to present the reflections that I have made on both Situations, having alone truth in view 
and a sincere desire of being of as much use to the public as is in my power, by giving reasons to 
encourage Government to adopt and pursue with vigour the Plan that appears to me the most 
reasonable and to desist from that which may ultimately lead to disappointment. 

Andamans, 

Although the Governor General in Council has already in his possession the Reports of 
Captain Blair, where the Geography, Soil, Produce and Climate of the Andaman Islands are 
touched on, and also a Paper laid before the Board by the late Lieutenant Colonel Kyd, bring- 
ing into one point of view the various information, respecting them, which he carefully collected 
from Captain Blair and myself [i.e. Major Kyd] it may not be improper to render a fuller account 
of them, more especially as we have found the Climate vary exceedingly from what it was at first 
represented, and this is a circumstance to be much attended to in estimating its value as a Settlement 
for an Arsenal and War Harbour. 


The Andaman Islands comprehending what is called the Great and little Anr^mc^ exten d 
from North Latitude HP. 31* to 13°.40* laying nearly in a North and South direction between the 92 
and 93 Degrees of Longitude East of Greenwich. They are part of a continued range of 
Islands extending from Cape Negrais, to Acheen Head, including the Preporis, Cocos Carnicobars 
and the great and little Nicobars, the whole being a Chain of Islands between which there is reason 
to believe that there is a continuation of Soundings, entirely dividing the Eastern part of the Bay of 
Bengal, and known by the Antient Geographers by the name of the Fortunate Islands 
and which are described by them as being all inhabited by Cannibals. This Opinion 
corresponds also, with that delivered by tradition from the Hindoos of Indostan. 


The Andaman Islands are at no part broader than twenty Miles, and the Great Andaman in 
particular is deeply indented on both sides, by extensive Bays and Inlets, two of which have been 
found to run entirely across, one at the Southern part Navigable for the largest Vessels and another 
about the middle of the Island thro’ which Vessels of small burthen may pass ; and there is reason 
to believe that on a more Minute Survey, other smaller passages will be found. 
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On both sides, but particularly on the Eastern side o E the Great Andamans, there are a great 
many detached Islands so that was heretofore generally considered as one mass of land proves to 
be a congeries of Islands the most extensive of which is probably the little or Southern Andaman, 
being a solid or oblong mass, of a moderate height of about thirty miles in length, by sixteen in 
breadth. 

The General aspect of the land seems to be alternate Hills and Plains, so wholly covered with 
Trees of immense Size, and closed with almost impenetrable underwood, that no judgment can 
possibly be formed, by distant Views, of the relative proportion of Hills or flat Grounds, or whether 
the former are abrupt or otherwise, but by our experience upon Chatham Island, [in the modern 
Port Cornwallis] where we are now established, the removal of these obstacles is attended with 
inconceivable labour and tediousness. Many parts, however which, in their original state, were believed 
to be exceedingly high and steep, were found when cleared to be pretty easy acclivities, and there 
were several places capable of being brought into Cultivation. 

There is in general a rich Soil of near a foot depth in many parts, in others less — A fine black 
loam obviously created by the admixture, in a long series of years, of the leaves fallen from the Trees, 
and underwood with the natural Earth, which appears below to be either of a reddish marble, or 
whitish grey, mixed with small soft Stones and seemingly sterile in its nature ; This Vegetable Soil is 
of excellent quality, and if not liable to removal from natural causes, will doubtless produce those 
common advantages of newly Cultivated Earth, but I believe it has been found that the depth 
of Soil in all Countries that have been cleared of Forests and underwood, has a tendency 
to diminish gradually and that in a certain term of Years, high manuring, and even the carrying 
of Soil, is obliged to be resorted to, as is the Case in the West Indies. 

Of the Climate peculiar to the Andamans, a Residence of two years, during which an exact 
Journal of the Weather has been kept and the fall of water accurately ascertained by a Rain 
Gage, as well as from some Journals and accounts given by Captain Blair, during the two previous 
years that he was there, affords grounds to speak with much confidence. From these it appears that, 
in the whole year four Months only can be counted of fair Weather Vizt. December, January, 
February, and March, though part of the Months of April and November may perhaps not be 
improperly added to this division of the Seasons, during this period the Weather is dry, the Air is 
clear and pure, and for a situation between the Tropics, Temperate ; It must however be noticed that 
the Months of March and April are less so than might be expected on a spot circumscribed in its 
limits, and insulated by so large a portion of Sea, as the Bay of Bengal. 

Towards the end of March, and throughout the Month of April, Faronheets Thermometer 
in the shade from eight in the morning till Sunset, is seldom below Eighty three Degrees during the 
middle of the day considerably above 90°, and sometimes as high as 98 — about the middle of April 
the Rains begin to fall, but it would seem, from an interval of dry weather, experienced in the first 
part of the Month of May, that the actual change of the Monsoon is not to be considered strictly to 
take place before the 15th or 20th of the Month, which nearly answers to the period of its Com- 
mencement on the Malabar Coast in the same parallel of Latitude. From this time to the end of 
November, when it only ultimately ceases, it continues to Rain with little intermission, and often with 
the greatest violence, attended with constant hard Wind and most violent Squalls. There are however 
some short intervals of fair Weather, when the Climate is uncommonly pleasant and temperate, 
but, upon the whole it may with truth be said that, at the Andamans the weather is generally tempes- 
tuous for Seven Months. 

Hence it appears that the year is divided into two Seasons, the Wet and the Dry — the former 
preponderating in nearly the proportion of double, the latter the South West Monsoon accompanies 
or soon follows the commencement of the Rains and continues to the end of September or October, 
when the North East Monsoon takes place, bringing back from the Continent the latter Clouds 
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propelled there by the Winds of the preceding Season, which when attracted by the high Mountains of 
those Islands, agitated by the then unsettled state of the Winds, or some other Physical causes, which 
others more competent than myself may assign, continue to discharge themselves so long after it 
ceases to Rain in Bengal and other places, where the Seasons are distinctly defined. In other words 
it seems to have the whole force of the South West Monsoon, even to a degree more violent than on 
the Malabar Coast or any other part of India, and to participate also of some part of the North East 
Monsoon experienced on the Coromandel Coast in the same parallel of Latitude. Hence there is a 
fall of water, exceeding what is known in any part of the habitable Globe, that I have been able to 
trace any account of, the greatest fall at Senegal being only 115 Inches. In the year 1793 above one 
Hundred Inches, and during 94 no less than 125 Inches were measured which is about double the 
Quantity that falls in Bengal during a Season of the greatest Abundance when the excess is esteemed 
detrimental to Cultivation. Were it not therefore for the peculiar surface of these Islands, so 
favorable for carrying the Water off the ground, it does not appear that it could be at all habitable, 
and even with this Advantage, I had the greatest fear when we experienced the violence of the Rains the 
first Season we were at the Settlement, and when only a Spot sufficient for our Hutts and Tents were 
cleared away, that the Violence of the Torrents would carry off every particle of the Vegetable Would 
as we went on in clearing and leave the surface of the Earth perfectly Sterile. We have however 
fortunately found that, from the richness of the Soil, and the Quickness of the Vegetation, the short 
wiry grass known in Bengal by the name of Doop which is quickly propagated by planting it 
in little bunches, and of which we had fortunately taken down a considerable quantity soon spread 
itself over the risings we had cleared, and effectually prevented any of the Soil from being carried off 
thus insuring good pasture whenever a sufficient space could be cleared away. 

With respect to the effect of the Climate on the human constitution we have not yet, I think 
sufficient experience to form a conclusive Judgement of it. On my first landing in February 1 793 
I learnt that many of the Labourers were severely effected with the Scurvy, the prevalent Symptoms 
whereof were swellings of the limbs, Contractions, and Sores, which resisted every medical treatment, 
and the complaints encreased during the Months of March, April and May in an alarming degree 
proving fatal in numerous instances. This was almost the only disease experienced during the dry 
weather, it raged with unabated rigor until! some time after the Rains began, and was imputed to the 
total want of vegetable f o id, an opinion fully corroborated by subsequent experience, when the use of 
some Vegetables found in the Woods, proved conducive to their recovery in the Months of June July 
and August. 

The Scurvy has not except in a few instances made its appearance since that time, and now that 
there is abundance of Vegetables it will probably not again be known, but the removal of this 
malady was unhappily succeeded by another of still more disagreeable tendency, and more worthy of 
particular notice, as it was much feared that it was of an endemial nature ; After the first violence 
of the Rains had subsided, and the Weather became for some days dry and Clear, with every appear- 
ance of a pure wholesome Air, in the beginning of June, Fevers became very general, not of an 
Acute or Inflamatory kind, but slow, nervous, and debilitating, generally attended with delirium and 
obstinately resisting the power of Medicine ; and from their extensive prevalence and frequent fatal 
effects great alarms were created among the Natives, with a general Opinion that there was some* 
thing particularly noxious in the Air ; I was however never without hopes, and almost a conviction 
that the unhealthiness was principally owing to the very confined situation we were then in, our habi- 
tations hardly sufficient to guard against the extreme intemperance of the Weather, being close to 
the edge of an impenetrable Forest as old as the creation from whence issued the putrid effluvia of 
all kinds of decayed Vegetation; and I was more confirmed in this Opinion by observing that the 
Orem of the Vessels, lying in the Harbour, were not at all affected by any Malady. Experience has 
already proved that my hopes were well founded ; for altho’ the last rising [(sic ? rainy)] Season was 
much more severe than the former, yet the Settlers were infinitely more healthy, owing doubtless to 
•our Circle being more extended, and the People being better accommodated with Habitations. 
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It wiM appear from both the Surgeons Reports, which accompany this, that it is their Opinions 
that there is nothing particularly noxious in the Climate of the Andamans, more than in all tropical 
Climates {subject] to great falls of Rain, and it is here to be observed that, as the cause of Malady 
in such Cases is not supposed to proceed from the Moisture of the Atmosphere but from the noxious 
quality of exhalations there is every reason to believe, that the situation will, in the end become 
healthy, as from the nature of the surface ef the ground water cannot lay an hoar, after the most 
violent Rains. 

To an infant Settlement there are numerous convenient articles procurable at the Andamans. 
Altho’ we have as yet discovered few or no Trees of real Value for Ship building, there is a great 
abundance of Timbers of material use, and sufficiently adapted to the construction of buildings, 
and other purposes on shore ; Stones of a good kind are abundant on all the beaches, on some°of 
the elevated grounds there is a soft and very tractable free Stone, which if it resists the Weather as 
we have reason to believe it will, becomes an Article of great Utility and Consequence. 

Good Lime is to be burnt in any Quantity from White Coral that all the Shores are covered 
with. The Bamboo, of such general use in India, is in the greatest plenty, and of a good kin d. 
We have therefore under our hands all materials both for permanent and temporary Buildings — 
Glass excepted ; and as a substitute for thatching we have been obliged to make use of lire leaves 
of the Ground Rattan, which for a little while answers indifferently well, but they are not lasting 
and are procured with a great deal of trouble, — with respect to other matured productions, which 
may contribute eventually to the public benefit time alone, and net a small period of it can satisfy us; 
as the clearing a space of ground for pasture, or the raising of Grain, Sugar, or Indigo, or any other 
Article of Cultivation that the Soil and climate may be found fit for, has been found from the 
experience we have had in clearing the small piece we occupy, a Work of the greatest labour from 
the enormous size of the Trees many of them being from 15 to 20 feet in circumference. 

It is to be observed also that not a single spot of the whole Andamans, has yet been discovered 
that is not covered nearly in this manner, to the very brink of the Sea, which seems to prove the 
excellence of the Soil and the powerful vegetation derived doubtless from the heat, and great Mois- 
ture of the Climate, and indeed, on the small spot we have cleared, we have found all the variety of 
3?ruifc Trees, carried from Bengal. The Culinary Vegetables, and some small experiments of Sugar 
Cane, Indigo, Rice and other grains, thrive wonderfully well. 

Of the Natives it is not aeeessary to say much, as their Existence, or non-existence can have 
very little influence on the plan in question. Never yet, in any part of the Globe, has the human 
race, been discovered in a more degraded or Savage state. They are Negroes of a very diminutive 
stature, knowing or practising none of the Arts of civilized Life, ranging, in a naked state along the 
Sea Shore, from whence they seem principally to derive their sabsistaace in gathering Shell fish, from 
the extensive reefs, that the whole Coasts are bound with, or shooting fish with Bow and Arrow at 
which they are very expert. They have also recourse to wild Fruits and roots; and from the Sculls 
and bones oE wild Hogs, which they paint and carefully preserve in their wretched hovels, they must 
now and then entrap that animal, of which there are many, and with a species of wild bat, are the 
only four footed Animals we have discovered on the Islands. 

As it has heretofore been generally believed that they are Gaanibals, it is only here necessary 
to say that, although wo have not had any proof against it; yet many circumstances have 
occurred to make us imagine that it is not the oase, but we have had repeated proofs that they 
are most hostile to all strangers, never failing to lay wait for, and attack the Crew of any boats, 
that may land, which they think they can Master, and there can be little doubt that the unfortunate 
crews of many Vessels, that must have been wrecked on these Islands, have perished by their savage 
hands, for it is singular enough that no instance is known of any person escaping from such a situation. 
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I will not say more of the Harbour of Port Cornwallis, of which the Board hare so excel- 
lent a Survey and description by Capt. Blair, than that it is sufficiently capacious- for the largest 
Fleets ; easy of Ingress and egress, and from the experience of two* years, during which time we have 
had several Gales from all Quarters, it appears to give safe Shelter to Ships at all Seasons. From, 
the inspection of the Plan it is also evident that several modes* of Fortification more or less extensive, 
might be adopted for the defence- of the Settlement and an inferior fleet that might take Shelter there, 
depending on the scale that is taken up but, as this is not an object that can come immediately into 
Consideration, I shall hope that I have said enough of the situation, to admit of a comparison to be- 
drawn between it and' Prince of Wales Island, to which I will now beg to draw your attention. 

Prince of Wales Island. 

It were very unnecessary for me now to give any particular description of that Settlement, or its* 
Harbour, as no part of the Report I delivered into Government, in the year 1787 has been 
invalidated. As however, it does not appear to me that it has been at all taken notice of or attended 
to 'by the Court of Directors, I must apprehend that it has been by some chance overlooked, or that 
the Opinions there .delivered have not been esteemed of sufficient weight to- Induce a determination 
on so important a point I have therefore subjoined to this a Copy of that Report in addition to which 
I have only to add that 1 have again carefully examined and surveyed the- Harbour ; that 1 find the 
entrance to it over a Mud flat (which had been reported dangerous- for large Ships) perfectly safe 
having upon it depth enough, at low Water Spring Tides, for the largest Ships of the Royal Navy ; 
that I find the Inner Harbour under Poolajuajah to be a safe and smooth Bason, where the largest 
Ships can be transported with the utmost safety in one tide, even with their Guns on Board ; that on 
the Island Juajah, there is space enough for store Houses and a Marine Yard sufficiently extensive ; 
and that Warfs would be constructed with great ease, to which the largest Ships cam be brought to 
take out their Guns and Stores, previous to any repair, and that this Inner Harbour Spot for 
a marine Yard has the additional advantage of being easily Fortified at little cost. 

I find that the Island which when I surveyed i&in 1787 was nearly as impenetrable a Forest as* 
the Andamans, is. already cleared and cultivated to* the extent of at least Twenty five 
square Miles*, that abundance of excellent Tropical Fruits and all the Vegetables, common in India, 
are produced there, that the Climate is temperate and healthy, and like every other situation in the 
straits of Malacca, entirely free from Gales of wind, and violent Weather of any kind, it being, out 
of the full range of either of the Monsoons, but participating in a small degree of both ; that there 
is a considerable Population particularly of industrious Chinese and natives of the Coast of Coro- 
mandel — that a large town has been built, and that there are Shops and Markets filled with every 
Article of refreshment or supply that a Fleet can be in want of, — that a very extensive Commerce 
is established both through the Medium of ships navigated by Europeans, and Prows from the Neigh- 
bouring Countries, even as far to the Eastward as the Celebes ; and that under proper Regulations 
and management it appears capable of increase to a very great extent. In fine I have seen fully 
realized here the assertions of the late respectable Superintendant, in the following Extract of 
a Letter to- the Governor General in Council four years ago. 

“ Ye enumerate all the benefits which may be obtained from the Possession of Prince of Wales 
Island might create a Suspicion, that from interested motives, I am endeavouring to deceive your 
Lordship with Appearances, I therefore return to the Advantages which are visible and undeniable 
collected under the following Heads — 

1st. A Harbour with good Anchorage secure from bad Weather,, and capable of containing 
any number of Vessels. 

2d. An Island well watered of excellent Soil, capable of sustaining Fifty thousand People 
and abounding in all necessary materials for their Service and Security.. 
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Sd. A Port favorable to Commerce, the present imports Amounting to upwards of 800,000 
Spanish Dollars per annum. 

4th. A place of refuge for your Merchants Ships, where they may refit and water, and be 
protected from the insults of the Enemy’s ships. 

5th. An Emporium so situated as to afford an easy approach from every part of India, from 
the Extremity of China to the Coast of Africa, where the Merchants of all nations may conveniently 
meet and exchange their Goods.” 

It is to be observed that, in the Statement of the Advantages of Prince of Wale 3 Island 
Mr Light does not at all, seem to rest upon it as a Port of refreshment and refitment for the British 
Navies, which however are certainly the very first considerations with Government, for notwithstand- 
ing all the Commercial Advantages of Prince of Wales Island, it is probable it might be doubted 
whether it would Answer the purposes of Government to retain it for those ends alone at the con- 
tinued expence it must cost, and the large Sum that must necessarily be disbursed in Fortifications 
to render the possession secure, but the following Extract of a Letter from Commodore Rainier 
to the Governor General, which he permits me to make public use of, places this matter in so clear 
a light and is itself so weighty an authority that I should imagine no doubts will long exist of its 
being in every respect, a Port well calculated for Refreshment and refitment of Ships of War, and, 
as Commodore Rainier hoists his Flag in a Seventy four Gun Ship, of the greatest Draught of 
water in the Navy, and takes no notice of the want of water, on the Mud Flat, formerly mentioned, 
all idea of its danger has disappeared. 

Extract of a Letter from Commodore Rainier to the Honble. the Governor General dated 
on board the Suffolk at Prince of Wales Island 31st December 1794. 

“ Thro’ want of information I unluckily put into the South East Port of the Andamans 
[now Port Blair], but got Wood and Water, and did what I wanted to do, and am told that is full 
as much as I should have effected at North East Harbour, but the refreshment and means of repair 
at this place are obviously so superior to any thing of the kind at the Andamans exclusive of its 
Commercial Advantages that I am astonished it should ever have been doubted which to prefer.” 

In addition to this testimony I have to inform you that, while I was at Prince of Wales Island, 
the Honble. Company s Squadron under Commodore Mitchell, consisting of Five Ships, remained 
there a Month, and received Abundance of Refreshments, and that soon afterwards His Majesty’s 
Ship Resistance, [? arrived] and was so well supplied that Captain Packenham assured me that 
he had never been in any Foreign Port where a Ship of war was so \pell and easily supplied with 
every desirable Article. 

I will now beg leave to take notice that all those Articles of Refreshment have been produced 
and will be constantly produced in an encreased Ratio with the Commerce and resort of Merchant 
Ships ; and that at no expence to Government, the Civil, Military and Naval Establishments, with 
the Public Buildings and Fortifications, being the only Expence that Government have been at. 
When this is contrasted with the refreshments that can be furnished at the Andamans which for 
want of the demand, Commerce, and a resort of Ships create, must probably be always scanty and 
uncertain, and entirely produced at the public Expence ; it stands alone so high in the scale of com- 
parison that there are few Advantages which can weigh against it. The defect formerly supposed 
in Prince of Wales Island as a War Port Yiz. the want of depth of Water in its Harbour, appears 
to be compleatly disproved and done away. It only now remains to consider the disadvantages which 
the situation is liable to, and these I will now state. 

Prince of Wales Island Defects. 

It is at a very considerable distance from any of the Company’s other Possessions, so that it 
cannot very quickly be reinforced with Troops or supplied with Ammunition and stores. 
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Its communication with Bengal in particular is not so rapid and certain, as could be wished, 
considering that it is, from thence alone that a large Fleet of Ships of W ar can be supplied with the 
great Articles of Provisions and Stores, that is to say those for Sea consumption. 

Its position pretty deep in the Straits of Malacca, renders it liable to Calms in the South West 
Monsoon, so that Ships often find it difficult or tedious to approach or leave it. 

From the constant serenity of the Weather, in the Straits of Malacca and the safeness of the 
Coasts, and from the -Refreshments and assistance to be obtained by Alliances easily made with the 
Malay Princes, an Enemies Fleet has considerable Advantage and receives encouragement to project 
attacks on the Island, not to mention that, if the Enemy happened to be the Dutch, it is too near 
the Chief Seat of their Force and Power, and unless it be kept always in strength it might be liable 
to insult, at the breaking out of the War, before it could be reinforced. 

From its situation, near the Equator, the climate, probably, as is the case in general, is too hot, 
and relaxing to admit of the Speedy recovery of European constitutions affected by long sickness : 
and all cases of Dysentery in particular have been found obstinate there. 

Andamans Advantages. 

I shall now however proceed to estimate the advantages and disadvantages of the Andamans. 

It lias an excellent Harbour, well supplied with water and wood and possesses a Soil that with 
perseverance will doubtless, be productive, of all the Fruits Vegetables and Grain common to India, 
and probably in very high perfection. Its situation is Central, for a quick communication to all the 
Mossessions of the Company, and, from its Vicinity to the seat of the National Government in India, 
it admits of the quickest communication of advices, also of the transportation of troops and Stores 
as well as of the innumerable Succours derivable from the Soil and Riches of Bengal throughout the 
course of the year, its communication being nearly alike expeditious in both Monsoons. 

It stands unrivalled in its position, as a Naval Arsenal, in the facility of Communication with 
Aracan and Pegu, affording the so much prized Teak Timber for Ship Building, which unfortun- 
ately is the principal Article that the Government of Ava will admit of being exported ; but if the 
present attempts of Government to render the intercourse unrestrained, so as to admit of the Expor- 
tation of Articles of Provisions, Cattle and live Stock of all kinds that these Courtries abound in, 
should succeed it would prove a great benefit to the Settlement in its infant state. 

It derives some advantages in defence from the tempestuousness of its Climate, and the dangers 
of its Coast in discouraging the attempts of an Enemy, who can have no Ports in its vicinity where 
they can procure the least assistance or refreshment or from alliances, Advantages that Prince of 
Wales, and none other of the Companys Settlements possesses. 

These are all the benefits that occur to me as belonging to the position of the Andamans and 
some of them when the matter is considered, on a great scale are certainly important, I should be 
happy more if the disadvantages did not outweigh them ; they appear to me as follows. 

The Climate has been described, from its excessive moisture, during so great a part of the year, 
although it may prove sufficiently healthy to those inured to it, would probably be not so to 
strangers, and particularly to the Crews of Ships of W ar, worn out by long Service, and in such 
Cases, generally visited by the Scurvy and Dysentary, to which a moist atmosphere is obnoxious. 

The Weather is for the greatest part of the year very tempestuous and irregular, the Islands 
during the South West Monsoon being generally enveloped and obscured by obstructed Clouds, and 
on the Coasts there have been found so many dangerous Coral Shoals, many of which may be yet 
discovered, that it must always be approached with much caution, especially by Ships disabled in 
their rigging as might be the case after an Action in the South W est Monsoon. It is to be feared 
therefore that accidents would frequently happen, and here the barbarity of the natives must be 
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considered as a lamentable inconvenience, as there is little hope that even in a very long period of 
Years, our communication with them would produce much change in the manners of any, excepting 
those in the neighbourhood of the Settlement. 

The abovementioned Severity of the Weather points out the Necessity of having all the build- 
ings of Masonry, even the habitations of the nearest [P meanest] labourers, mere temporary Houses 
(such as are in common use in Bengal) yielding but an insufficient protection against the Violence 
of the Rainy Months. 

The whole Settlement must for a time be supplied with Provisions from Bengal or some foreign 
Port, for except the raising of a few Culinary Vegetables, it cannot be expected that ground will be 
cleared to much extent in several Years, even for the purpose of converting it into Pasture, for the 
support of the necessary live Stock, much less for the Culture of grain in Quantity, equal to the 
Subsistanee of the Settlement. 

The Establishment of Vessels therefore to keep up a constant and certain supply, were extensive 
Works to be carried on, and a consequent encrease to the Establishment of Labourers to take place, 
would be a very heavy expence, every work must be done by labourers from Bengal, upon encreased 
pay, with Provisions gratis ; and as, even with those indulgences, it is found difficult to induce 
them to go, there is not much hope that we shall be able to strike them off and when to this is added 
that, for above half of the year, very little work, without doors can be done, labour becomes exorbi- 
tantly high indeed ; and the completion of Fortifications, or other buildings must be proportionably 
slow, tedious and burthensome. 

No assistance is to be expected from Voluntary Settlers (i. e. Adventurers) either Europeans or 
Natives of Bengal, or other parts of India, Men whose dependance for a livelihood, is on their own 
Industry, and who seek it in a foreign Country, are usually induced, by one or other of the following 
causes existing iu it ; Natural productions more plentiful or more valuable than in other places — . 
Superior excellence of the Inhabitants in the useful Arts, or valuable Manufacturers, or peculiar 
Advautages from its situation as a European [? mart] of Traffiek with other Countries, Unfor- 
tunately the Andamans do not hold out any of these incitements in the smallest degree. 

Prince of Wales Island Comparatively. 

I have now, I think stated all the various circumstances, relative to the two situations, as Har- 
bours for our Navies that may enable you Honble Sir to draw a Comparison and Establish a prefer- 
ence upon solid grounds, with all the accuracy, and impartiality in my power, and this on the 
idea that it will not answer the end of Government to retain both, from the enormous expence that 
the keeping up two such Establishments would create. Informing this Judgement which will 
depend upon the weight that is put upon the several Advantages or defects as stated* which the 
enlarged views of Government can alone estimate. 

I hope, however that I shall not be thought to go too far when I declare that, in my own 
restricted scope of the subject, I have a full conviction that Prince of Wales Island, all circum- 
stances considered, is infinitely preferable to the Andamans, and that, in fact it provides every 
thing that Government can want for a Port of Refitment and Refreshment for the Navies of Great 
Britain, to the Eastward of Cape Comorin. To this conclusion I have been led by a long and 
tedious investigation and much personal labour ^and exposure to the inclemency of the Weather, 
during a series of Years. The facts as stated are all from my own observation, and if I have erred 
it has been alone from want of capacity or Judgement as I have had every opportunity of information 
that could be afforded me on the subject. 
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As the other objects of investigation that you were pleased to recommend to my attention at 
Prince of Wales Island are merely for a local nature I have thought it best to keep them separate and 
they will be the subject of another address, that I shall shortly have the honor to present you. 

I am with the greatest respect Honble. Sir &c &c 

(Signed) A. Kyd. 

Calcutta, March 4th 1795. 

Ordered that the Appendix referred to in the above Letter be entered in the Proceed- 
ings, and that the Letter itself shall lie for consideration. 30 

(To be continued .) 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 

BY CHAELES PARTEIDG-E, M. A. 

( Continued from Vol. XXXI. p. 514.) 


Daiseye ; s. v. 226, ii, s. v . Dessaye, 237, i. 

Dak j ann. 1809 : s. v . Hooly, 323, ii. 

Dak ; ann. 1844 : s. v. Bangy (b), 46, i; ann. 

1855: s. v . Goglet, 293, i. 

Dak; ann. 1824 : s. v. Dawk, 232, ii. 

Dak ; ann. 1748 : s. v. Cossid, 204, i. 

Dak ; s . v. Dawk, 231, ii ; ann. 1340 : s. v. 
Dawk, 232, i. 

Daka; ann. 1660: s . v . Dacca, 225, i; ann. 

1753 : s. v. Burrampooter, 768, ii. 

Daka ; s. v. Dacca, 787, ii. 

Dak ait ; s. v. Dacoit, 225, i. 

Dakayat; $ , v. Dacoit, 225, i. 

Dak-bungalow; ann. 1853: s . v . Bungalow, 
Dawk-, 99, ii. 

Dak Bungalow ; s, v . Rest-house, 577, ii. 

Dak bungalow ; ann. 1878 : s . v , Bungalow, 
Dawk-, 99, ii. 

Dale bungalow j ann. 1853 v. Pitarrah, 540, ii. 
Dak chauki ; ann. 1657 : s . v. Dawk, 232, i. 
Dak-choki ; ann. 1528 : $. v . Dawk, 788, ii. 

Dak ehowkyj ann. 1612 : s. v. Dawk, 232, i. 
Dakhan ; ?>. Deccan, 233, i, s. v, Hindostan. 

816, ii, see 500, i, footnote; ann, 1762 : $. v. 
Pindarry, 539, i. 

Dakhin ; s . v. Deccan, 233, i; ann, 1594^-5 : s . v. 
Idalcan, 808, i; ann. 1610 : s. v. Carnatic, 
126, i ; ann, 1659 : s. v , Palankeen, 503, ii ; 
ann. 1760 : s . v . Tobacco, 706, i, twice. 
Dak’hinls; ann. 1590 : s . v. Deccany, 234, i. 
Dakhma; ann. 1590 : s. v. Surat, 665, j. 

Dakhni ; s* v. Peccany, 233, ii. 


Dakkhina ; s. v. Deccan, 283, i. 

Dakna ; s. v. Dacoit, 225, i. 

Dakoo; ann. 1834 : s, v, Dacoit, 225, i, twice, 
Dakshina ; s. v . Poorub, 547, ii, 

Dakshina ; s. v . Deccan, 233, i, 

Dakshinapatha ; s, v. Deccan, 233, i # 
Dakshinatya ; s. v . Deccan, 233, l. 

Dakshinatya janapada ; s. v, Deccan, 233, ii. 
Baku ; s. v. Dacoit, 225, i. 

Dal, s. v. Dliall, 241, i, s. v. Dalaway, 787, ii. 

Dal ; ann. 1590 : v. Kedgeree, 364, i. 

Dal ; 5. v. Dhall, 241, i (twice) and ii, s. v. Ked- 
geree, 364, i, s , v. Dhall, 790, ii. 

Dala ; s , v. 227, i ; ann, 1585 : s . v. 227, i. 

Dalaa ; ann, 1546 : s. v . Dagon, 226, ii. 

Dalai ; 330, i, footnote ; ann, 1872 : $, Pyke 
(b), 567, ii, 

Dalai ; ann. 1824 : s. v. Deloll, 235, ii, 

Dalanguer ; ann, 1553 : s t v. Nuggurcote, 483, U 
Dalavayi; s. v . Dalaway, 227, i. 

Dalaway; s. v, 227, i, 787, ii ; ann. 1747 : a. v. 
Dhurna, 791, i ; ann. 1763-78 ; &. v. 227, i ; 
ann. 1868 : s. v . Poligar, 544, i. 

Dalbergia ; s. v. Black Wood, 75, i, $ t v. Sissoo, 
639, i, twice. 

Dalbergia latifolia ; s. v . Sissoo, 639, i, 

Dalbergia Sissoo ; s. v . Sissoo, 638, ii, 

Dal-chinl ; s. v. Moors, The, 447, ii. 

Dali ; ann. 1321 : s, v. Delhi, 234, i. 

Dali; ann. 1880 : $. v, Dolly, 249, i. 

Dali; s. v . Dolly, 249, i; ann. 1760 : s. v. 
Bandejah, 44, i. 


[Note,—’ This Appendix is not to be found in the Consultation Book.] 
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Dali ; s . v. Molly, 440, i. 

Dali ; s . -y. Dolly, 249, i, twice. 

Dalla ; ann. 1799 : s. v. Carens, 773, i, 

Dallal; 5. v. Deloll, 235, ii. 

Dallaway; ann. 1754: s . v. Dalaway, 227, i. 
Dallies ; ann. 1882 : s . v. Dolly, 249, i. 

Dalloway ; ann, 1754 : 5. v. Dalaway, 227, i. 
Daloyet ; s. v . 227, i. 

Dalwai; ann t 1747 : s. v. Dalaway, 7 87, ii. 

Dam ; 5. y. 227, i, 787, ii, 5. v. Dumree, 254, ii, 
s. v. Lack, 382, i; ann. 1580: 8, v. Sayer, 
605, ii ; ann. 1590 : s . v. Ananas, 17, ii, s . v* 
Crore, 214, i, s . v. Jeetul, 349, ii, s. z/. Pyke 
(a), 567, i, s. v. Sircar (c), 638, i, twice ; ann. 
1594: s. v. Lack, 382, i; ann. 1596: *. v* 
Candy [Sugar-), 120, i. 

Dam j s, v . Dam, 227, i and ii (5 times) ; ann. 
1590 : s. v. Mahout, 409, i, s. v. Mate, 430, i, 
s. V, Pice, 534, i; ann. 1628: $. v. Dam, 
228, i, twice. 

Dam ; S' V' Dam, 227, i and ii (11 times), 228, i; 

ann. 1628 : s. v. Crore, 214, i, twice. 

Dama ; ann. 1516 : s. v. Pardao, 840, ii. 
Damaghan; s. v. Demijohn, 236, i, 789, i. 
Damajana ; s, v. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damaji ; s. i\ Guicowar, 307, i. 

Damajuana ; $. v . Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damam; ann, 1644: s. v, Cooly, 192, ii, s. v. 

Lascar, 389, i, s. v. Teak, 693, ii. 

Daman; s. v. 228, i; ann. 1563: $. 0. Seedy, 
610, i; ann. 1590: s . v. Surat, 665, i; ann. 
1598 : S' V' India of the Portuguese, 333, i ; 
ann. 1608 : s. v. Deccan, 233, ii, twice ; ann. 
1616 : s. v . Saint John*3, 591, i ; 1 nn. 1623 : 
s . V. 228, i, s. v . Paulist, 521, ii; ann. 1630: 
S' v. Choul, 163, i ; ann. 1644 : v. Ghowt, 
166, i, s. V' Mainato, 411, i; ann. 1673: 
S' V' Saint John’s (a), 591, ii. 

Daman ; s. v. Daman, 228, i. 

Daman ; ann. 1554 : s. v . Daman, 228, i. 

Damani ; 5 . v. 228, i ; ann. 1554 ; s. v . Ele- 
phanta (b), 261, i, s, v . Rosalgat, 582, i. 
Damanjana ; s . v. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damans ; ann. 1615 : s, v, Canara, 118, i. 

Damao ; s. v . Daman, 228, i. 

Damar ; 8. v. Dammer, 228, ii ; ann. 1631, 1673 
and 1727: $. v. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Damasceno ; ann. 1688 : $. v . Kincob, 369, ii. 
Damasco ; ann, 1535: s. v. Talisman, 679, ii; 
ann. 1688 : s. v* Kincob, 369, ii. 


Damascus; v. Chicane, 146, ii, s. 0 . Coffee, 
179, i ; ann. 1343: s t i\ Sugar, 655, ii ; ann. 
1420 : s t v . Caravan, 124, i ; ann. 1510 : s. v . 
Xerafine, 743, i ; ann. 1530 : v . China, 
152, i. 

Damascus steel ; ann. 1841 (twice) and 1864 : 
S' V' Wootz, 742, i. 

Damasjanes ; ann, 1762 : $ t v. Demijohn, 236, i. 
Damda ; s. v . Jungeera, 358, ii. 

Damdama ; s. v. Dumdum, 254, ii. 

Dame-jeanne ; a. v. Demijohn, 236, i, twice. 

Dam khana ; s. v, Dumbcow, 254, ii. 

Damkhao ; $. v . Dumbcow, 254, ii. 

Damijana ; $. v. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damilos ; ann. 1860: $. v . Malabar (B), 413, ii. 
Dammar ; ann. 1673 : v , Dammer, 228, ii, s. i\ 
Mussoola, 461, ii ; ann. 1878 : s. t\ Dammer, 
228, ii; ann. 1885: 5 . 2 ?. Dammer, 788, i, 
twice. 

Dammara alba ; s. v. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Dammer ; s. v. 228, i and ii (7 times), 788, i. 
Dammer Pitch ; s. i\ Dammer, 228, ii. 

Damn ; ann. 1840 : s, v. Dam, 788, i, twice. 
Dampukht ; 5 . v. Dumpoke, 254, ii ; ann. 1590 : 

S' V, Dumpoke, 254, ii. 

Damri ; s. v. Dam, 227, ii, twice. 

Damri ; s t v. Dam, 227, ii. 

Damri ; s. v . Dam, 227, ii, 8 times. 

Damyl ; s. v . Dumree, 254, ii. 

DamGdar ; 660, ii, footnote. 

Damulian; ann. 1718 : s . v. Malabar (B), 413> 
ii, s ' v ' Ollah, 485, ii. 

Dan; 5 . V' Agdaun, 754, ii. 

Dana ; s. v. 228, ii, 5 . v, Capelan, 122, i. 

Dana ; s . v. Dana, 228, ii, 229, i, s . v. Numerical 
Affixes, 833, i. 

Danapluu; ann. 1546 : *. v % Dagon, 226, ii. 
Danapris ; ann. 940»: 5 . u. Chicane, 147, i. 
Danapur ; s. v. Dinapore, 245, i. 

Danaro ; s, v» Deaner, 233, i. 

Dancing-girl ; $. v. Cunchunee, 217, i, s . v . 229, 
i, twice, S' V' Deva-dasI, 237, ii, s. v . Nautch- 
girl, 475, i, «. v , Rum-johnny (b), 584, ii; 
ann. 1814 : 5. v. Rum-johnny, 584, ii; ann. 
1836 : s. v . Nautch-girl, 475, i; ann. 1843: 

S' V, 229, ii. 

Dancing girl ; ann. 1763-78, 1789, 1812, 1815, 
and 1838: s. v . Dancing-girl, 229, i; ann. 
1868: S' v, Deva-dasI, 23 7, ii. 

Dancing Girl; s t v . Cunchunee, 217, i. 
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Dancing-Wench ; Dancing-girl, 229, i. 
Dancing Wench; ann, 1673 and 1701: s. v. 
Dancing-girl, 229, i. 

Dancing women; ann. 1518: Bayadere, 

763, ii. 

Dand ; $. u. Dandy (a), 229, ii. 

Dand ; s. v . Dandy (a), 229, ii. 

Danda; $. v . Jungeera, 358, ii. 

Dandaguda ; ann. 60-70 : s. v. Kling, 378, i. 
Dandagula; ann. 70: s . v. Dravidian, 251, ii. 
Dandee ; ann. 1685 : s, v. Dandy (a), 229, ii ; 
ann. 1706 : s. v. Harry, 806, i ; ann. 1784 : s. v. 
Jlanjee, 427, i ; ann. 1824 : 8. v. Dandy, 229, 
ii, s. v . Hindostan (b), 316, ii. 

Dandi; s. v, Dandy (a), 229, ii. 

Dandies; ann. 1757: s, v. Boliah, 76, ii, s. r. 
Gordower, 297, ii • ann. 1763 : $. v. Dandy (a). 
229, ii ; ann. 1781 : s . v. Manjee, 427, i. 

Dandy ; s. v. 229, ii, 5 . v. Deling, 234, ii, s. v. 
Muncheel, 456, ii, s. v. Andor, 757, ii ; ann. 
1623 ; s. v. Andor, 758, i ; ann. 1809 : s. v . 
Ghaut (a), 281, ii ; ann. 1876 : s. 0 . 229, ii. 
Dandy fever; s f v. Dengue, 789, i. 

Dandys ; ann, 1809 : s. v. Dandy (a), 229, ii, 
Danechmend-Kan ; ann. 1660 : s, v f Buxee, 
104, i. 

Danecotta ; ann. 1780 : s, v , Ooleroon, 181, ii, 
Danga ; s. v. Dingy, 246, i. 

Dangri; s, v. Dungaree, 255, i, 

Pangur; s. v. 788, i. 

Pansearn; ann. 1516 : s . v, Siam, 632, i. 
Dans-Hoeren ; ann. 1726 : s. v, Dancing^girJ, 
229, i. 

Panu ; ann, 1644 : s f v, Saint John’s, 591, ii. 
Dao; v. Dhow, 243, \ and ii, s . v. Dow, 
251, i. 

Paphne ; 3 . v . Parabyke, 512, i, 

Dapoli ; s . v. Dabul, 224, ii. 

DaquS ; ann. 1552 : s, v* Deccan, 233, ii, 

Paquem ; ann. 1516 : s. v. Sabaio, 852, i, 5 . 
Sanguicer, 853, ii; ann. 1538 : s. v . Godavery, 
291, i; ann. 1553 : $. v . Nizanqalnco, 830, ii ; 
ann, 1563 ; s . v 4 Idalcan, 808, i, s* v, Melique 
Verido, 823, i, 

Dara J 1337 : $. v. Nuggurcote, 483, i • ann. 
1659 : s. 0 . Oojyne, 487, ii ; ann. 1660 : 5 . v. 
Danaut, 118, ii. 

Darabazln ; ann. 1505 : $. v. Veranda, 737, ii, 
Daragana ; ann. 1573: s. v. Arsenal, 27, i, 

Dar a cinaa ; a. v . Arsenal, 27, i. 


Darakhti-’iid ; ann. 1854 : a. v . Eagle-wood, 
[ 258, ii. 

Dar-al-sina’a ; 5 . v . Arsenal, 27, i. 

Dara-Shekoh ; ann. 1657 : s. v. Dawk, 232, i. 
Darbar; ann. 1609 ; s, v. Durbar, 255, i. 

Darbar ; 5 . v . Durbar, 255, i. s. v* Jawaub, 811, 1 . 
Darband Nias ; ann. 1300 : s • i?. Sumatra, 
658, i. 

Dar buz ; ann. 1505 : 5 . v> Veranda, 737, ii. 
Darcheenee ; s. v . 788, i. 

Dar -chini; ann. 3563 and 1621: 5 . v. Dar- 
cheenee, 788, i. 

Dar-chlnl ; s . v. Darcheenee, 788, i. 

Daregas ; s. v. Dardga, 230, i. 

Dargah ; $. v . Durgah, 255, i. 

Darganagar; ann. 1872: 5. v. Dhooly, 242, ii. 
Darilja ; ann. 1554 : 5 . v. Sucker-Bucker, 052, ii. 
Darius Hystaspes ; 5 . v. India, 330, i. 

Darjan ; s. v, Durjun, 793, ii. 

Darjeeling; s . v . 229, ii, twice ; $. Birds’ Nests, 
72, ii, s . v. Moonaul, 444, i, s , v . Sebundy, 
609, i and footnote, ii, footnote, 8, v Tonga 
708, ii. 

Darj! ; s . v . Dirzee, 246, i. 

Darjiling; ann. 1879 : s. y, Dhoon, 243, i. 
Darjiling ; s. v. Darjeeling, 229, ii. 

Darla ; s. v . Comotay, 184, ii. 

Daroezes; ann. 1540: 5 . v. Dervish, 237, i. 

Darohai ; ann. 1340 : s t v. Doai, 248, ii, 

Daroga; s. v, 788, ii. 

Dardga ; s. y. 230, i. 

Daroga; ann. 1874: s, v. Buxee, 104, ii. 

Daroga; ann. 1621 : s t v. Daroga, 230, i. 

Darogah ; ann. 1792 : s. v. Pyke (b), 847, i. 
Daroger ; ann. 1726 : 5 . v. Tope-khana, 863, ii. 
Darogha ; s, v 4 Dardga, 230, i, s. v. Jemadars, 
350, i ; ann, 1765 : s. v . Tope-khana, 713, i ; 
ann. 1781 and 1812 : v, Dardga, 230, ii ; 
ann. 1834 : s. v. Chabootra, 139, i. 

Darogha; s. v. Dardga, 330, i, twice. 

DSroghah ; ann. 1590 : s . v. Dardga, 230, i'. 

Daroo ; ann. 1630: s.^.Zend, 869, i; ann. 1689 : 

s , v . Destoor, 237, ii. 

Dar-rgyas-glin’ ; s. v . Darjeeling, 230, i. 

Darsena; s. v . Arsenal, 27, i. 

Dar-§ina’a ; ann. 943—4: 5 . v . Arsenal, 27, i, 
Dar^ina’at; ann. 943—4: .s. v. Arsenal, 27, u 
Darsinale; s . v . Arsenal, 27, i. 

Dar-sfni ; ann. 1621 : s . v, Darcheenee, 788, i. 
Dartzeni ; ann,. 1621 : 5 . v . Darcheenee, 788, i. 
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Darrid ; ann. 1020 : $, v. Ceylon, 138, ii. 
Darugha; ann. 1220 : $. v . Daroga, 230, i. 
Darwan ; ann. 1784 : s . v . Durwaun, 256, ii. 
Darwan ; s . v. Durwaun, 256, ii; ann, 1781: s. v 
Durwaun, 256, ii, 

Darwaza band hai ; s. v . Durwauza-bund, 793, ii. 
Darya ; 330, i, footnote. 

Darya-shikast ; s. v. Derrishacst, 236, ii. 
Daryavush ; ann. 486 : $. v. Aryan, 27, ii. 
Darzard ; ann. 1563 : s, v. Saffron, 589, ii. 

Darzl ; $. v. Dirzee, 246, i, twice. 

D4s ; $. v . Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dasahara ; s. v. Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dasan rina ; s. v. Gurjaut, 309, i. 

Dasarna ; s. v. Gurjaut, 309, i. 

Dasehra ; 3 . v. Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dashara ; s. v . Dussera, 256, ii. 

Basis ; ann. 1868: s . v. Deva-dasi, 237, ii. 

Basra ; s. v. Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dassora ; s. v . Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dast; s. y. Numerical Affixes, 833, i. 

Dastak ; s. y. Dustuck, 257, ii. 

Dastobar ; a. v. Destoor, 237, i. 

Dastoor; ann. 1795 : s. v. Dustoor, 257, ii. 
Dastur ; ann. 1599: s. v . Saint John’s, 591, i, 
twice. 

Dastur ; 5 . r. Destoor, 237, i, s. y. Dnstoor, 257, i. 
Dastur! ; s. v . Dustoor, 257, i. 

Das Vaguas; ann, 1598: 8 . v . India of the 
Portuguese, 333, i, twice. 

Datchin ; $. v . 230, ii, twice, 788, ii. 

Datil ; ann. 1563 : s . v. Tamarind, 680, ii. 
Datsin-Picol, s . v. Datchin* 788, ii. 

Datura ; s. v . 231, i, 3 times, 788, ii, s. v . 


1608-10 (twice), 1810 and 1874 (twice): s. v. 
231, ii. 

Datura alba; y. Datura, 231, i. 

Datura rastuosa ; s . v. Datura, 231, i. 

Datura Stramonium ; s. v. Datura, 231, i. 
Datura, Yellow ; $. v, 231, ii. 

Datyro ; ann. 1578: s . v. Datura, 231, i. 

Daudi Bohras ; s . Bora, 80, i. 

Daudne ; ann. 1678 : $. v. Dadny, 225, ii. 

Daul; s t v. Dowle, 251, i. 

Daula; 5 . y. Dowle, 251, i. 

Daulatabad; ann. 1335: s. v . Concan, 
189, ii. 

Daulatabad ; ann. 1340 : s y. Dawk, 232, i. 
Daulatabad; $. y. Ell’ora, 261, ii; ann. 1343 : 
5 . v . Bandicoot, 44, i, s. v. Crore, 214, i ; 
ann. 1554: $. v. Beiramee, 61, i. 

Daulatabad ; ann. 1684 : s. v. Ell’ora, 262, i. 
Daulatpur; s. v. Eerazee, 267, i. 

Daur ; s. v. Dour, 793, i. 

Daura ; s. y. Dowra, 793, i. 

Daurades; ann. 1610 : s. v . Bonito, 79, i. 
Dauraha ; s. v. Dowra, 793, i. 

Dauraha ; s, v. Dowra, 793, i. 

Dauring; ann. 1853: s . v. Donr, 793, i. 

Daurka ; ann. 1590 : $. v . Dwarka, 257, ii. 
Daurna ; s, v . Dowra, 793, i. 

Dav ; s. y. Dhow, 243, i. 

Dava; s . v. Dhow, 243, ii. 

Daw ; ann. 1844: s . y. Dhow, 791, i. 

Dawah ; ann. 1340: $, v. Dawk, 232, i, 

4 times. 

Dawah! ; s, v. Doai, 248, i. 

Dawar ; ann. 1150 : 8 . y. Ghilzai, 284, i. 

D&wat ; ann. 1335 : s. v, Telinga, 694, ii. 


Majoon, 41 1, i; ann. 1563 : s. v, 231, i; ann. 

{To be continued ,) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ANGLO-DUTCH ATTACK ON 
BOMBAY IN 1623. 

In the second edition (1891) of his Report on 
the Old Records of the India Office, Sir George 
Birdwood printed three previously unpublished 
accounts, derived from ships’ logs now preserved 
in that Office, of a joint attack made by a number 
of Dutch and English vessels on Bombay, then an 
insignificant Portuguese settlement, in October, 
1 626. Little resistance was experienced, and after 
a short bombardment, the allied forces landed 
their men, and plundered and burnt the castle and 
town. Having done all the damage they could, 


the men werere-embarked, and the two fleets sailed 
away to do more mischief to the Portuguese else- 
where. 

To these three narratives we can now add a 
fourth, derived from a collection of papers in the 
British Museum known as J Wgerton 2086. At 
f. 107 of this volume is a letter addressed to the 
East India Company, under date of January 8, 
1627-28, by James Slade, master of the Dis- 
covery . In the course of this letter, he mentions 
the interesting fact that the factors at Surat 
had had several consultations about the 
acquisition of a fortified station to serve as 
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the headquarters of the English in India. 
Amongst the sites suggested (which, of course, 
must be outside Mogul territory) were Dabul, the 
Maldives, a place called “ London’s Hope,” and 
Bombay ; and the mention of the last-named place 
leads him to describe the recent attack upon that 
settlement, in which he himself had borne a part. 
This he does as follows : — 

“ For Bumbay wee were there last yeare with 
our 6 Ships & 8 sayle of Dutch, in search of the 
PortingallG allions, but found them not. Here after 
wee had bin before it 24 howers, the Oomauders 
being a board of us resolved to goe with all our 
bardges & boats to vew the place, to see if wee 
might land without danger. After there depar- 
tuer from aboaisd of us, it was Mr. Wills his 
fortune & mine to come after them in our shal- 
loop ; & after our departuer from our Ships, wee 
espied aboate in a sandy [bay P] to the westward 
of the forte, which boate wee resolved to fetch of. 
Coming n[eare] the forte, it shott divers times 
at us, & som smale shott placed at us out of the 
Comer of a wood where the Boate lay. Notwith- 
standing wee went aboard of her, which wee 
found to be one (sic) ground & the peple fledd. 
Whereupon wee landed, and being seconded by 
2 or 3 boatesof men that Followed us, wee Martch 
up to the fortj which was left voyde unto us. 
Som of our men fired a house ; by which accident 
the Comanders perceiving the successe, came 
ashore unto us, where .wee continued all night 
& till next day in the Evening, at which time 
the whole towne & fort being burnt to the 
ground by th© Dutch & us, wee departed. 
This Towne yealded noe benififct to us nor the 
Dutch, there being nothing left in it that was 
worth Carradge, except it were salt fish & Rice, 
which was consumed with the fier. The Rest of 
there goods, in regard of our Long being before 
before (sic) wee had landed they had conveyed 
away. 


** This is noe good place to winter in, it being 
open to the Westerly [ ] & noe sucker for them 

from the wether. What other place ther[e is p] 
in this sound (which is deepe & undiscovered by 
any of us) to winter in, is un[known] to all us 
then that were there present 

William Foster. 


COMMAND. 

An Anglo-Indianism, 

Command and on command are terms that 
should be in Yule as distinct “ Hobson- Jobsons ” •* 
meaning to all natives of India a duty on detach- 
ment or away from head-quarters, and hence 
the detachment itself and any place subsidiary 
to head-quarters, an outstation. 

Here is a curious instance of the spread of 
the term beyond the borders of the British 
Empire : — 

“ 1899. The choice of warders was made from 
those classes best suited for the control of their 
fellow-prisoners, especially in the outstations or 

commands, as they were called . 

it was necessary to provide accommodation for 
them in convict lines or commands as we 
have said, pronounced kumman [kam&n] by 

the convicts Simpson, in 

his Side Lights on Siberia, uses command aa 
denoting a jail outside of the prison walls.” — 
McNair, Prisoners their own Warders , pp. 19, 21. 

The Andaman Penal Settlement is in some 
respects the successor of the system employed 
first under Sir Stamford Raffles at Bencoolen, 
and then at Penang, Malacca, Singapore, and 
Maulmain. In the Andamans command is in 
common use for a duty or a place away from 
head-quarters. 

R. C. Temple. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


The Malabar Quarterly Review, Vol. I., No. 1, 
March, 1902. Ernakulam, Cochin Government Press, 
Annual Subscription, Rs. 5. 

The extreme South has long been an “ad- 
vanced” portion of India, and this Review, con- 
ducted almost entirely by Hindus, does credit to 
their education and to the interest taken by them 
in their own country in its present and in its past. 
The list of the articles in the first number 
shows the nature of the studies of the contri- 
butors, .who, from ~ the inner front cover, 


are very numerous. This list is as follows • 
Sri Sankaracharya, his Life and Work: The 
Nambudris of Malabar: Travancore in the 
Eighteenth Century : The Origin of the Malaya- 
lam Language : Marriage among the Malayalis : 
Our Country (a short poem): Some distinctive 
features of Malabar Sociology and their Effects. 

It gives us great pleasure to notice this new 
attempt on the part of the Natives of India them- 
selves to study subjects with which this Journal 
has been so long connected. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

BY J. E. FLEET, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.T.E. 

Tlie places mentioned in the spurious plates, belonging to the Library of the Bombay 
Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, which purport to register a grant made 
by Dharasdna II. of Valabhi in A.D. 478. 

T HIS record is No. 32 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Vol. XXX. above, 
p, 214 It has been edited, as a spurious record, by Dr. Biihler in Vol. X. above, p. 277 If., 
with a lithograph. I have not been able to trace any information as to the place where the original 
plates were obtained. 

The record purports to have been issued, — sri-Valabhi(bhi)iali, — ‘‘from the famous 
Valabhi;” that is, from Wal& in the Gohilwad division of Kathiawar. And it claims that, on 
a specified day in the month Yaisakha, Saka-Saihvat 400 (expired), falling in April, A. D. 478, 
Dharasena II. (of the family of the Maitrakas of Valabhi) granted to a Brahman, for the purposes or 
the bait , chant, vaisvadeva , acjnihoira , and pahchamahdijajha sacrifices, a village (gram a) named 
Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka, lying ( [antahpdtin ) in a territorial division which is mentioned as 
the Kant&ragr&ma Sddafeatam vishaya. 

The alleged grantee was the Bhatia Gominda (for Govinda), son of the Bhalta I save (for tsvara). 
His alleged father is described 1 as having come ( yinirgata ) from Da&apura, and as being a member 
of the community of CJiatur uedins of that place, and as belonging to the Ivausika gotra, and as being 
a student of the Chhandoga (school of the Samaveda). And the Da&apura thus mentioned is the 
modern Mandas6r, more properly Dasdr, 2 the chief town of the Mandasor district of Scindia’s 
Dominions in the Western Malwa division of Central India. 

It cannot be doubted that, in the name of the Kantiragr&ma kddafeatam vishaya, either 
the word &6da&atam is a mistake for shoda$a-sa ta, a compound of shedasan, ‘sixteen, 1 and said, 
‘hundred,’ or else it is a hybrid word, of which the first component is some unusual or corrupt substitute 
for the sol which is the proper Prakrit form in Gujarati, answering to the Marathi sold, of the 
Sanskrit shodasan . The intended meaning of the word, however, is not so obvious. The word had 
previously come to notice, in a similar connection, in the spurious UmSta plates, which also purport 
to have been issued in A. D. 478. 3 In editing that record, Dr. Biihler did not translate this word. 
In editing the present record, however, he took it to mean ‘sixteen hundred see Yol. X. above, 
p. 277 b , “the Sixteen-hundred of Kantaragrama.” And, on a recent occasion, when I was not 
specially concerned with, and had not fully considered, the geographical details of these two records, 
I adopted that, the more customary meaning of shadasa-sata, in my entry of them in Yol. XXX. 
above, p. 216, No. 23, and p. 217, No. 32. But, in his identification of the places mentioned in the 
IJmeta record, Dr. Biihler adopted for sodnsatam the meaning of ‘ one hundred and sixteen;’ see 
Vol. XVII. above, p. 184, “the 116 villages of the Untie ti of Kamaniya, ’’ also p. 193, “the 
Kamaniya bhnlcti , which included 116 villages.” Now, slwdasa-sata may certainly mean either 4 one 
hundred and sixteen ’ or ‘ sixteen hundred.’ But, according to the customary method of expressing 
numbers in the epigraphic records, it would mean ‘sixteen hundred,’ and ‘one hundred and 
sixteen * would be denoted by shadas-ddhiha-sata , or by shodas-dttara-sata , which actually occurs in 
2{armmdnta i pimi-prativaddha-shodasnttaragrdniasat-dntahpdth “ (the village of Pariihanaka) lying 
in the hundred and sixteen villages attached to the town of Karmantapura,” in the Bagumra plates 
of A. D. 8G7, 4 and which was no doubt the basis of the corrupt expression sddasottamadhyd , for 

1 The construction of the passages specifying the alleged grantee and his father, is similar to that used in the 
spurious U meta, plates, which has been quoted in Yol. XXXI. above, p. 337, 

s See Yol. XV. above, p. 194, and Gupta Inscrs . p. 79, note 1. 

3 Vol. YI I. above, p. 64, plate ii., line 1. 

* Yol XII. above, p. 185, plate ii.6, line 8 f. 
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the headquarters of the English in India. 
Amongst the sites suggested (which, of course, 
must be outside Mogul territory) were Babul, the 
Maldives, a place called “ London’s Hope,” and 
Bombay ; and the mention of the last-named place 
leads him to describe the recent attack upon that 
settlement, in which he himself had borne a part. 
This he does as follows : ~ 

“ Tor Bumbay wee were there last yeare with 
our 6 Ships Sc 8 sayle of Dutch, in search of the 
PortingallGallions } butfound themnot. Here after 
wee had bin before it 24 howers, the Goman ders 
being a board of us resolved to goe with all our 
bardges Sc boats to vew the place, to see if wee 
might land without danger. After there depar- 
tuer from aboard of us, it was Mr. Wills his 
fortune & mine to come after them in our shal- 
loop ; Sc after our departuer from our Ships, wee 
espied aboate in a sandy [bay ?] to the westward 
of the forte, whioh boate wee resolved to fetch of. 
Coming n[eare] the forte, it shott divers times 
at us, Sc som smale shott placed at us out of the 
Corner of a wood where the Boate lay. Notwith- 
standing wee went aboard of her, which wee 
found to be one (sic) ground Sc the peple fledd. 
Whereupon wee landed, and being seconded by 
2 or 3 boatesof men that Followed us, wee Martch 
up to the fortj, which was left voyde unto us. 
Som of our men fired a house ; by whioh accident 
the Comanders perceiving the successe, came 
ashore unto us, where wee continued all night 
& till next day in the Evening, at which time 
the whole town© & fort being burnt to the 
ground by the Dutch & us, wee departed. 
This Towne yealded noe benifitt to us nor the 
Dutch, there being nothing left in it that was 
worth Carradge, except it were salt fish Sc Rice, 
which was consumed with the fier. The Rest of 
there goods, in regard of our Long being before 
before (sic) wee had landed they had conveyed 
away. 


This is noe good place to winter in, it being 
open to the Westerly [ ] & noe sucker for them 

from the wether. What other place ther[e is ?] 
in this sound (which is deepe Sc undiscovered by 
any of us) to winter in, is un[known] to all us 
then that, were there present.” 

W illi am Foster. 


COMMAND, 

An Anglo-Indi ani sm. 

Command and on command are terms that 
should be in Yule as distinct “ Hobson- Jobsons ” : 
meaning to all natives of India a duty on detach- 
ment or away from head-quarters, and hence 
the detachment itself and any place subsidiary 
to head -quarters, an outstation. 

Here is a curious instance of the spread of 
the term beyond the borders of the British 
Empire : — 

“ 1899. The choice of warders was made from 
those classes best suited for the control of their 
fellow-prisoners, especially in the outstations or 

commands, as they were called . 

it was necessary to provide accommodation for 
them in convict lines or commands as we 
have said, pronounced kumman [kam&n] by 

the convicts Simpson, in 

his Side Lights on Siberia, uses command an 
denoting a jail outside of the prison walls.” — 
McNair, Prisoners their own Warders , pp. 19, 21. 

The Andaman Penal Settlement is in some 
respects the successor of the system employed 
first under Sir Stamford Raffles at Bencoolen, 
and then at Penang, Malacca, Singapore, and 
Maulmain. In the Andamans command is in 
common use for a duty or a place away from 
head-quarters, 

R. 0. Temple. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


The Malabar Quarterly Review, Vol. I., No. 1, 

March., 1902. Ernakulam, Cochin Government Press, 
, Annual Subscription, Ra. 5. 

The extreme South has long been an “ad- 
vanced” portion of India, and this Eeview, con- 
ducted almost entirely by Hindus, does credit to 
their education and to the interest taken by them 
in their own country in its present and in its past. 
The list of the articles in the first number 
shows the nature of the studies of the contri- 
butors, .who, from the inner front cover, 


are very numerous. This list is as follows 
Sri Sankaracharya, his Life and Work: The 
Nambudris of Malabar: Travancore in the 
Eighteenth Century s The Origin of the Malaya- 
lam Language : Marriage among the Malayalis : 
Our Country (a short poem): Some distinctive 
features of Malabar Sociology and their Effects. 

It gives us great pleasure to notice this new 
attempt on the part of the Natives of India them- 
selves to study subjects with which this Journal 
has been so long connected. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

BY J. F. FLEET, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

The places mentioned in the spurious plates, belonging to the Library of the Bombay 
Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, which purport to register a grant made 
by DharasSna II. of Valabhi in A.D. 478. 

T HIS record is No. 32 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Vol. XNX. abc\c, 
p. 214 ff. It has been edited, as a spurious record, by Dr. Bolder in Vol. X. above, p. 277 JL, 
with a lithograph. I have not been able to trace any information as to the place where the original 
plates were obtained. 

The record purports to have been issued, — sri- Valabhi (bhi)fcah, — ‘-from tlie famous 
Valabhi;” that is, from Wal& in the Gohilwad division of Kathiawar. And it claims that, on 
a specified day in the month Vaisaldia, Saka-Samvat 400 (expired), falling in April, A. D. 478. 
Dharasena II. (of the family of the Maitrakas of Valabhi) granted to a Brahman, for the purposes of 
the bali, chant, vauvadeva , agniMtra , and panchamahdyajha sacrifices, a village (grama) named 
Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka, lying (antahpdtin) in a territorial division which is mentioned a? 
the Kant&ragr&ma r s 6 dak at am vishaya. 

The alleged grantee was the Bhatfa Gominda (for Govinda), son of the Bkalta Isara (for is vara). 
His alleged father is described 1 2 as having come (vinirgata) from Dakapura, and as being a member 
of the community of Chaturuedins of that place, and as belonging to the Kausika gotra , and as being 
a student of the Chhandoga (school of the SAmavecla), And the Da&apura thus mentioned is the 
modern Mandasdr, more properly Dasdr, 3 the chief town of the Mandasor district of Scindia p 
Dominions in the Western Malwa division of Central India. 

It cannot be doubted that, in the name of the Kantstragr&ma fedda&atarh vishaya, either 
the word feddafcatam is a mistake for shodasa-sata, a compound of shodasan, ‘sixteen,’ and sata, 
‘hundred, 5 or else it is a hybrid word, of which the first component is some unusual or corrupt substitute 
for the sol which is the proper Prakrit form in Gujarati, answering to the Marathi sold, of the 
Sanskrit shodasan . The intended meaning of the word, however, is not so obvious. The word had 
previously come to notice, in a similar connection, in the spurious Um6fcA plates, which also purport 
to have been issued in A. D. 478. 3 In editing that record, Dr, Biihler did not translate this word. 
In editing the present record, however, he took it to mean ‘sixteen hundred;’ see Vol. X. above, 
p. 2 77 b, “the Sixteen-hundred of KantAragrama.” And, on a recent occasion, when I was not 
specially concerned with, and had not fully considered, the geographical details of these two records, 
I adopted that, the more customary meaning of shodasa-sata , in my entry of them in Vol. XXX. 
above, p. 216, No. 23, and p. 217, No. 32. But, in his identification of the places mentioned in the 
II met a record, Dr. Biihler adopted for sodasatam the meaning of 4 one hundred and sixteen; 5 see 
Vol. XVII. above, p. 184, “the 116 villages of the bhuhti of Kamaniya,” also p, 193, “the 
Kamaniya bhuhti, which included 116 villages.” Now, slwdasa-sata may certainly mean either ‘one 
hundred and sixteen 5 or ‘sixteen hundred.’ But, according to the customary method of expressing 
numbers in the epigraphic records, it would mean ‘ sixteen hundred, 5 and ‘ one hundred and 
sixteen* would be denoted by shodas-ddhiha-sata , or by shodas-ditara-sata, which actually occurs in 
Karmmdntapura-prativaddha-shddasbttaragrdmasat-dntahpdti, ** (the village of Parahanaka) lying 
in the hundred and sixteen villages attached to the town of Karmantapura,” in the Bagumra plates 
of A. D. 867, 1 and which was no doubt the basis of the corrupt expression soclasottamadhijd . for 

1 The construction of the passages specifying the alleged grantee and his father, is similar to that used in the 
spurious Uin&ta plates, which has been quoted in Vol. XXXI. above, p. 337. 

2 See Vol. XV. above, p. 194, and Gupta lasers . p. 79, note 1. 

3 Vol. VII. above, p. 64, plate ii., line 1. 

4 Vol XII. above, p. 185, plate ii.b, line 8 f. 
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sMdas-dttara-grdma-sata-madhyavarti, in the Bagamrti plates, of doubtful authenticity, purporting' to 
hare been issued in A. D. 88S. 5 It was probably the passage in the Bagurora plates of A. D. 867 
that led Dr. Biihler to substitute * one hundred and sixteen 5 for ‘sixteen hundred ’ as the meaning oi 
yidasatam in these records; for, he proposed 0 to identify the Karmantapura of that record, to which 
one hundred and sixteen villages were attached, with the same place, Kamrej, which is undoubtedly 
meant by the Kamaniya of the Umefcfi record. And that proposal is, no doubt, quite sound; since 
Purfihauaka is, as he shewed, the ‘Parana’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, S. E. (1888), about 
twelve miles south-east from Kamr&j, and there does not appear to be any place in that neighbourhood, 
except Kiimrej, to which the name Karmantapura could well be applied. And it seems, therefore, 
very likely that the person who' fabricated the present record did use sodasatam for slwdasa-sata in 
the sense of ‘one hundred and sixteen, 1 and that the same was intended to be its meaning in the case 
of the Um^ta record. However, the two records are spurious records, and we do not know absolutely 
for certain what the composer or composers of them had in view. And, partly for these reasons, and 
also iu order not to lose sight of one marked peculiarity of both the records, I think it better, now, in 
referring to the territorial appellations presented by them, to use the expression given in the original 
records, instead of offering any translation of if either way. 

The name of the village claimed by these plates was given by Dr. Biihler as NamJtaraka 
in his text, and as Nandtaraka in his translation. In his introductory remarks, however, he 
intimated that it might be taken either as Nandtaraka or as Nandisaraka. And, to this, he attached 
a note indicating that the ahshara forming the third syllable is “ very indistinct” 7 As presented in 
the lithograph, however, that alcshara is not in any way doubtful, which is probably what Dr. Biihler 
really meant ; it is, there, distinctly ail initial short a. But I -find, from my own transcription of the 
text, that, when the original plates were in my hands, in 1878, — before the time when the editing 
of the record was made over to Dr. B 'filer, 8 — I read the ahshara, without any feeling of doubt, 
as sa. And Nandisaraka is a more probable name than Nancliaraka, for the following reasons. In 
the first place, we have the place-name ‘ Nadisar,’ in the case of a village in the Punch- Mahals, which 
may be found in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 36, S. W. (1897), in lat. 23 d 53', long. 73° 27', about 
fifteen miles west-north-west-hdf-north from Godhra. 9 And, in the second place, we have seen that 
the modern name Nalida or Naclida, — the c Nadira’ and ‘Nadira’ of maps, — represents an ancient 
Natidita’jaka; 10 like tat die a, saraha means ‘a pond, pool, tank, or lake; 1 thus, Nandisaraka is 
essentially the same name as Nfmditataka, with only the short a for the long d in the first syllable, 
and it might be a Sanskritisation of any name derived from Nfmditataka; and we have another such 
name in the ‘Nadirda’ an I ‘Ntdirda’ of mips, which may be found in the Indian Atlas sheet 
No. 23, N. E. (189d), in the Wagra taluka of the Broach district. 11 1 am inclined to think that the 
syllable is doubtful in the original plate, and has been wrongly developed into a:i initial short a in the 
course of preparing the lithograph, which is not a facsimile. But, whether the syllable is a or sa, 
cannot be finally decided without another inspection of the original plate, which is not accessible to 

5 Vol XIII. above, p. 67, plate ii.b, line 6 ; and see the corrected transcript on p. G9, 

6 See Vol. XVI. above, p. 100. 

7 Vol. X above, p. 277 b, and note 2. 

8 I do not know, for certain, whether he edited it from the original plates, or from the lithograph. But I infer 
that he had the original plates before him. 

9 That, however, is not the village claimed by the record : partly, because, instead of being on the coast, it oh 
the east bank of the Mahi, and there are no names in the vicinity of it answering to the other names given in the 
record ; and partly because it is far away from what was evidently the KantAragrama country. 

10 See Vol. XXXI. above, p. 397. 

11 But this place, also, is not the village claimed by the record : partly, because it is eleven miles from the coast, 
and there is nothing in its vicinity to represent Girivili and Deyathali and the river Madavi ; and partly, because it 
is separated by the rivers Narbada, Kim, and Tapti, from what was evidently the Kantaragrama country — Nor U 
the modern N&di^A or Nadida, the Nfmditataka of the BagumrA record of A. D. 915, the village claimed by the 
present record ; it is, indeed, on the north bank of the river Madavi ; but it is bounded on the east by BArloll 
(instead of Girivili), and on the north by ‘Ten’ (instead of Dcyathali,, and it is some twenty-four miles from 
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me. Aim, for these reasons, I treat the name as either Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka. It may be 
added that the intended name may have been even Nandisaraka, with the long d in the first syllable ; 
in the record, there are quite enough cases of an omission of a medial long d 7 to justify even that 
surmise. 

In specifying the boundaries of Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka, the record places on the 
east a village ( gr&ma ) named G-irivili. On the south, it places a river ( nadi ) named MacUtvi. 12 
On the west, it places the sea. 13 And, on the north, it places a village {grama) named DSyathali. 

To the localisation of this record, we are led primarily by the reference to the territorial division 
which is mentioned as the Kant&ragr&ma fedda&atam vishaya. We should, of course, have 
expected that a village claimed by a charter attributed to Dharasena II. of Valabhi, would be found 
either somewhere in Kathiawar, or, if outside that territory, then at any rate somewhere close to, 
and probably on the north of, the river Mahi. An examination of the maps, however, has failed 
to produce anything tending to connect the record" with those parts. And there is no doubt that it 
really belongs, as was indicated by Dr. Biihler^ to a territory which was formerly attached to and 
was named after, — or, it may be said, was supp )sed, by the person who fabricated the record, to 
have been attached to and named after, — the modern Kat&rg&m or Kattarg&m. This is a very 
large village, or a small town, close on the north of Surat, which is shewn as ‘Katargam ? in the 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, S. E (1888), in lat. 21° 13', long. 72° 58', and as ‘Katargam’ in the 
Trigonometrical Survey sheet No. 15 (1879) of Gujarat, in a large benl of the Tapti, and on the 
south of that river. I am not quite sure of the exact form of its modern name ; for, whereas 
Dr. Biihler wrote it as Kattargam, with the double tt followed by a short a, the compilation entitled 
Bombay Places and Common Official Words (1878) certifies it, in Gujarati characters, as Katargam, 
with a single t followed by a long a : and it is not impossible that more careful inquiries on the spot 
would shew that the real modern name is Katargam, with a single t and the long d both before and 
after it. However, the 4 Katargam ’ and ‘Katlrgim’ of the maps, close on the north of Surat, is 
the place meant by Dr. Btihler. He has toll us that it is still known by the Sanskrit appellation of 
Kantaragrama. There is no other place, either i.i Kathiawar or in Gujarat, the name of which can 
be taken as derived from, or as properly capable of being represented by, Kantaragrama. And the 
next identification fully endorses Dr. Biihler’ s recognition of the identity of the Kantaragrama of the 
record with Katargam or Kattargam. 

Dr. Biihler was not able to go bayond that point. But the river Madfrvi of the record is 
certainly that river which is called Mand&kini in the Ohokkhakuti grant of A. D. 867, and which, 
as is shown by the details given in that record, 15 is unquestionably the modem ‘Mindhola, 
Mindhala, or MindhdlA ’ river, also known as the ‘Midagri,* which falls into the sea about five 
miles on the south of the Tapti, and from the north bank of which, at its nearest point, Katargam 
or Kattargam is distant about nine mile 3. 

The maps do not disclose, in the area from the coast, with the Tapti on the north and the 
‘Mindhola’ on the south, to aline from Katargam or Kattargam to the ‘Mindhola/ 16 the existence of 
any names that can represent the Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka and the G-irivili and DSyathali, 

12 As I have already remarked (see Vol. XXXI. above, p. 254, note 7), there is a somewhat unusual mark at the 
top of the ma, to the right. It does not seem to he intended for a long &. Nor, as far as I could see when I had the 
original plate before me, does it seem to be part of an imperfectly formed anusv&ra,. 

u The actual reading presented in the test, is samumdrO , as given by. Dr. Biihler. And I know, from my own 
transcription, that the anusvdra exists in the original, and has not been simply evolved in the preparation of the 
lithograph. A name Samumdra might easily be imagined, as an intermediate form between an original $ami- 
padraka and a modern name which might appear either as * Sondarna* (see Vol. XXXI. above, p. 363) > or as ‘Samadra’ 
or * Sam&dra/ which latter name does occur in the MehmadabM taluka of the Kaira district. But, in addition to 
other considerations, the absence of the word gr$ma, which is attached in the other instances in the text, makes 
it certain that samudrd , c the sea/ really was intended. 

Vol. X. above, p. 277 A 

w Nor, it is hardly necessary to say, anywhere else. 


w See Vol. XXXI. above, p. 254 f. 
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of the record. And we can only arrive at the conclusion that these three villages all lay quite 
close to the coast, where the maps shew a few villages of the Sachin State and some large islands or 
banks on one of which there is a hamlet named 4 Kadi Phaliya/close on the north-west of 4 Dumas,’ 17 
and that they have all disappeared in the course of time. They may have been absorbed into * Dumas ’ 
and 4 Bhimpur.’ Or they may have been washed away and destroyed by encroachments of the Tapti 
and the sea. 

But the identifications of Kantaragrama with KatargAm or Kattargam, and of the river Madavi 
with the ‘Mindhola,’ and the mention of the sea, are sufficient to make it quite certain that this 
record is to be localised here, between the months of the Tapti and the 4 Mindhola. 5 


The places mentioned in the spurious Um§t& plates which purport to have been 

issued in A. D. 478. 


This record is No. 28 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Yol. XXX. above, 
p. 214 ff. It has been edited, as a genuine record, by Dr. Biihler, in Yol. VII. above, p. 61 ff., with 
a lithograph. From the information given by him, we know that the original plates were obtained in 
1875 by the Rev. J. Taylor at Um§t& in the Kaira district of Gujarat, Bombay Presidency, This 
place is on the west bank of the river Mahi, about ten miles towards the south-east-by-east from 
Borsad, the head-quarters of the Borsad taluka of the Kaira district. The record, however, has no 
real connection with that locality. 

The record purports to have been issued, — vijaya-vikshepat Bharukachchlia-pradvara-nasakat 
(read vasakat), — 44 from the victorious cantonment situated (lit., dwelling, abiding, halting) before 
the gates of Bharukachchha, 5, that is, of Broach. And it claims that, on a specified clay in 
the month Yaisakha, Saka-Samvat 400 (expired), falling in April, A. D. 478, the Gurjara prince 
Dadda II. granted to a Brahman, for the maintenance of, the ball, charu, vaisvadeva, agnihntra, pancha - 
mahdyajm , and other (unspecified) rites, a village (grama) named Niguda, lying (antahpdtin) ill a 
territorial division which is mentioned as the Kamaniya &6da&atam bhukti. Regarding the word 
sodasalam , thus presented, reference may be made to page 49 above. 

The alleged grantee is described as the JBTiatta Madhava (for Mfidhava), son of the Bhatfa 
Mahidhara (which name may, or may not, be taken as standing for Mahidbara, with the long fj. 18 
His alleged father is described as dwelling ( vdstavya ) at K&nyakubja, and as being a member of 
the community of CkaturvSdins of that place, and as belonging to the Vasishtha gdtra, and as bcin<* 
a student of the Bahvricha (school of the Rigveda). And we may, no doubt, take it that the 
Ktayakubja thus mentioned is Kanauj, in the Farukhabad district in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oude, and that there is no confusion in this record between Kauy akubja~Kan.au j and the 
name Karnakubja which the Girnar Mdhdtmya would put forward as a former name of Jumlgaclh 
in Kathiawar. 19 


In specifying the boundaries of Nigu<Ja, the record places on the east a village (grdmd) 
named Vaghauri. On the south, it places a village named Phalahavadra. On the west, it places 
a village named ViMna. And, on the north, it places a village named Dahithali. 

This record has been localised by Dr. Biihler> Kamaniya is used in it as another form of the 
name of the ancient K&rmaijdy a and Kammai^ijja, 31 which is the modern K&mr&j, the head- 
quarters of the KamrSj subdivision of the NausAri division of the Baroda territory ; it is on the south 
bank of the Tapti, and is to be found in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 28, S. E. (1888), in lat. 21° 17' 
long. <3° 2'. And, as pointed out by Dr. Biihler, Niguda is a village which is shewn as ‘ Nao-od’ 
in the same Atlas sheet and in the Trigono metrical Survey sheet No. 34 (1882) of GujarAt, ten and 

.. ” The Atlas sheet places this hamlet on the mainland. But the Trigonometrical sheet makes it quite dear 

that it is on an island. H 


!! o h %T^ >1 ?? > ? S age apeeify!ng ' ihe alle S efl S rantee a,ia his father > been quoted in Vol. XXXI. above p 337 
See Vol. XXXI. above, p. 332, note 12. ® Vol. XVII. above, p. 184. n See Vol. XXXI. above, p.’ 393. 
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a half miles east-south-east-a-quarter-south from KamrSj ; Bhalahavadra is the ‘ Moti Fhalcd* 
of the two maps, about one mile on the south-east of 4 Nagod ; 5 Vih&na is the ‘ Vihan ’ of the Atlas 
sheet, and the 4 Vihdn * of the Trigonometrical sheet, one mile and a half west-north- west from 
4 Nagod and Dahithali is the 6 Dethli’ of the two maps, one mile on the north of 4 Nagod. 5 The 
maps do not present any name corresponding exactly to that of Vaghauri. Immediately on the east 
of 4 Nagod/ they place a village the name of which is given as 4 Rudhwara ’ in the Atlas sheet, and as 
4 Rudhwara ’ in the Trigonometrical sheet. And Dr. Biihler considered it 44 not improbable that this 
44 name is a mistake for Vaghvara, caused by the resemblance of the syllables rudh and vagh if 
* written with Gujar&tl characters ; and he added 44 Vaghvara might be the representative of 
Vaghauri.” 22 That may be the case. Or, possibly, the name of Vaghauri may be partially preserved 
in that of the ‘ W aghecha Kadod 5 and 4 Waghechha Kadod 5 of the maps, about two miles further 
towards the east from 4 Nagod/ However, the identification of the other three surrounding villages 
makes quite certain the identification of Niguda with 4 Nagod/ 

Tho places mentioned in the spurious Bagumrfi plates which purport to have 

been issued in A. D. 493. 

This record is No. 34 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Vol. XXX. above, 
p. 214 £f. It has been edited, as a genuine record, by Dr. Biihler in Vol. XVII. above, p. 188 £f,, 
with a facsimile lithograph. And the first of the references given by him, in his introductory remarks, 
shews that the original plates were found, in 1881, along with some others, in excavating temporary 
kitchens for a large wedding-feast at Bagumr& in the Palsana subdivision of the Nausari division of 
the Baroda territory in Gujarat, Bombay Presidency. The record claims a grant of the village of 
Bagumrfi itself. And it, therefore, does belong to the locality where it was obtained. 

The record purports, like the spurious Umeta plates, to have been issued, — vijaya-vikshSpat 
Bharukachchha-pradvara-nasaldt {read vasakat), — “from the victorious cantonment situated before 
the gates of Bharukacllc3llla, ,, that is, of Broach. And it claims that, on a specified day in the 
month Yeshtha (meaning Jyeshfcha or Jyaishtha), Saka-Samvat 415 (expired), falling in May, 
A. D. 493, the Gurjara prince Dadda II. granted to a Brahman, for the maintenance of the hall , 
charu, vaisvadeva, agnihotra , pahchamahayajna , and other (unspecified) rites, a village (grdma) 
named Tatha-Umbara, lying {antahpdtin) in some territorial division regarding which reference may 
be made to the next paragraph but one. 

The alleged grantee is described as the Bhatta Govinda, son of the Bhatta Mahidhara. 23 As in 
the spurious Umeta plates, dealt with above, the alleged father is described as dwelling (vdstavya) at 
Kanyakubja, that is, Kanauj, and as being a member of the community of Ghaturvedins of that 
place. But the other details differ ; and he is further described as belonging to the Kau&ka gdtra, 
and as being a student of the Chhandoga (school of the SamavSda). And it would seem, therefore, 
that the grant of Tatha-Umbara was not claimed for a brother of the person to whom the grant of 
Niguda is said to have been made. 

The village of Tatha-Umbara, claimed by these plates, is described in line 17 of the text as : — 
Tatlia-Umbar-aharadvalirsa]-antahpati-Tatha-Umbara-gram6. And here there is certainly a reference 
to a territorial division of some kind or another. Dr. Biihler proposed to render these words as 
meaning that the village was Ci situated in the dkdrddvalisa or district of Tatha-Umbara finding 
in them a word dvalisa or ddvalisa which, he suggested, might possibly be a corruption of dvddaJan, 
and might be intended to indicate that the dhdra consisted of twelve villages. 24 To this, however, there 
is the objection that any such word ought to have been placed before the word &Mra> and the text 
ought to have run: — Tatha-Umbara-dvalis-^h^r-^ntabp^ti, &c. On the other hand, the syllables 

22 Vol. XVII. above, p. 184, note 6. 

as The construction of the passages specifying the alleged grantee and his father, is similar to that used in the 
corresponding passage in the spurious TJm£t& plates, which has been quoted in Vol. XXXI, above, p, 337. 

2 * See Vol. XVII. above, p. 183 b, and note 3, 
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vali[sa ] are strongly suggestive of some reference to a place which is mentioned as Balisa in 
the Bagumra plates of A. D. 655 and as Valisa in one of the Bagumra records of A. D. 915, and 
which is the modern 4 Wanesa* of the maps, five miles south -east-by-east from Bagumra. 25 But, to 
the supposition that the writer of the record intended to mention a Valisa dhdra and to place Tatha- 
TJmbara in it, there is the objection that there ought not to have been any mention of Tatha-Umbard 
at the beginning of the passage, and the text ought to have run : — Valis4har-dntahpati-Tatha- 
Umbara-gramS. I am somewhat inclined to think that the text is faulty between dhdra and anfah~ 
pdti , and that what was really intended may have been : — Tatha-Umbar-ahara-visliay-antahpati- 
T atha-U mbar a-gr amo, — “the village of Tatha-Umbara lying in the Tatha-Umbara dhdravishaya .” 2d 
It is, however, impossible to decide finally, at present, what may really have been meant. 

In specifying the boundaries of Tatha-TTmbar&, the record places on the cast a village 
( grdma ) the name of which is plainly presented, not as U shilathapa as given in the published text, 
but as Dashilathana, for Dashilath&iia . 27 On the south, it places a village named Ishi. On the 
west, it places a village named Sankiya. And, on the north, it places a village named Jaravadra. 

This record, also, has been localised by Dr. Biihler. 28 Tatha-Umbard is the modern Bagumra 
itself, in the Palsan& subdivision of the Nausari division of the Baroda territory ; it is to be found 
in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, S. E. (1888), in lat. 21° 8', long. 73° 3', about four miles north- 
by-east from Palsana, and nine and a half miles south-by-east from Kamrej, the position of which 
has-been specified on page 52 above. Dashilathana is the 4 Dastan* of the same map, and the 
4 Dastan’ of the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No. 34 (1882) of Gujarat, about two miles east-north- 
east from Bagumra. 29 As indicated by Dr. Buhler, the Trigonometrical sheet shews 4 Isi (old site),’ 
answering to the Ishi of the record, about two miles south-south-east from Bagumra and half a mile 
on the south-east of a place which it marks as 4 Tajpur (old site).’ 30 And, also as indicated by him, 
Saukiya is the 4 Sanki 9 of the Atlas sheet, and the 4 Sanki * of the Trigonometrical sheet, one mile 
on the south-west of Bagumra, and Jaravadra is a village, about one mile and a half on the north 
of Bagumra, the name of which is given as 4 Jolwa 9 in both the maps. To this, I have to add that 
the name of the latter place is given in the Postal Directory of the Bombay Circle (1879) as 4 Jorwa,’ 
with r instead of l , and that the existence of this variant of it is fully borne out by the Sanskritised 
name presented in the present record, though that name would more correctly represent a 
modern 4 J arod.’ 

Of the prefix bag in the modern name Bagumra, I have suggested an explanation in Vol. XXXI. 
above, p. 397 f. Dr. Biihler was inclined to look upon the prefix tatha, attached to the old name 
of the village in the present record, as possibly a corruption of the Sanskrit tfrtha and the Prakrit 
titha . 31 I am more disposed to connect it with the name of a neighbouring village, which is shewn as 
4 Tantithaia ’ in the Atlas sheet and as 4 Tantithaia ’ in the Trigonometrical sheet. The lands of this 


s ee Yob XXXI. above, p. 397. 

26 Compare, for instance, the expression 14 the Kftrmaneya dhdravishaya ” in line 2l of the Surat plates of A. D, 
692 and in line 88 of the Nausdr! plates of A. D. 739 see the Proceedings of the Seventh Oriental Congress’ 
pp. 226, 233. 

An inspection of the lithograph will shew at onoe that the first akshara iB certainly not the initial u, which we 
have very plainly twice in TJmbard in the preceding line, and again in ulhaya, line 8, and in udak-diisargSna, line 22, 
and that it can only be the dental d, or possibly the lingual d. There can hardly be any doubt that, in the second 
component of the name, a long d has carelessly been omitted : there are various oases of that omission in this 
reoord, — for instance, immediately after this word, there is grama or gramam by mistake for ffrdmd ; and thdna 
is a frequent ending of place-names in Gujarat. 

2* Yol. XVII. above, p. 184 a . 

» Itis difficult to understand how Dr. Biihler, having the Trigonometrical sheet apparently in his own hands 
came to overlook the existence of * Dastan,’ and so failed to detect the right reading of the name in line 18 of the 
text. Beading Ushilathana, he proposed to find, not the place itself, but a survival of its name, in “ probably a 

!‘ f , f 0 ^ 6d c , by tho ™ habitante of Ushilathana when the site to the east of Bagumrfi was abandoned,’ 1 
m the Chalthan of the Survey sheet, about two and a half miles west-by -north from Bagumra. 

50 <Isi * aild * Tdjpur * are not shewn in the Atlas sheet. si yol. XVII, above, p. 184 b 
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village are contiguous with those of Bagumra, and probably were originally part of the lands of 
Bagumra. Its village-site is about one mile north-west-by-west from the village-site of Bagumra. 
And its name would furnish to the person who fabricated this record, a convenient means for 
distinguishing the ancient Umbara, before the time when it acquired the prefix bag, from the 
various other places of the same name. 

The places mentioned in the spurious 1146 plates which purport to have been 

issued in A. D. 495, 

This record is No. 24 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Yol. XXX. above, 
p. 214 ff. It was first edited, as a genuine record, by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, in the Jour . Bo. Br . 
B. As. Soc. Yol. X. p. 19 ff. And my own treatment of it has been given in Yol. XIII. above, 
p. 115 ff., with a lithograph. Dr. Bhandarkar’s remarks shew that the original plates were found 
at, or in the vicinity of, 1146 in the Broach district of Gujarat, Bombay Presidency. 33 This place is 
shewn in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, N. E. (1894), as ‘ Elao,’ on the north bank of the river 
Kim, about seventeen miles south-west from Aiikleshwar, the head-quarters of the Ankleshwar 
taluka of the Broach district. And the record really does belong to that neighbourhood. 

The record purports, like the spurious Umeta and Bagumra plates, to have been issued, 

vijaya-vikshepat Bharukachchha-pradvara-nasakat ( read vasakat), — “ from the victorious canton- 
ment situated before the gates of Bharukachch.]la, ,, that is, of Broach., And it claims that, on 
a specified day in the month YSshtha (meaning Jyeshtha or Jyaiskfcka), Saka-Samvat 417 (expired), 
falling in June, A. D. 495, the Gurjara prince DaddalE. granted to a Brahman, for the maintenance 
of the bali , charu , vaisvadeoa , agnihotra , yanchamahdyajna , and other (unspecified) rites, a village 
(grama), the name of which is to be read as R4ivam, lying ( antahydtin ) in a territorial division 
called the AkuUfevara vishaya. The name of this village was engraved over some other name, of 
which two syllables, vari, can be seen in the original plate under the first two syllables of the extant 
name ; 33 and there are some marks in the lithograph, which suggest that the name of the vishaya , 
also, may have been engraved over something else. The extant name of the village was read by 
Dr. Bhandarkar as Rachhchhavam ; and by me as either Raidham or Raivam, with a preference for 
Raidham. That it should be taken as Raivarh, was subsequently shewn by Dr. Bahler. 34 

The alleged grantee is described as the Bhaita Narayana (for Narayaua), son of the Bhatta 
Govinda. 35 His alleged father is described, in a passage which was partially engraved over a cancelled 
passage, as dwelling ( vdstai>ya ) at AbhiehehlLatra, and as being a member of the community of 
ChaturvMins of that place, and as belonging to the Kasyapa gotra, and as being a student of 
the Bahvricha (school of the Rigveda). The name Abtachchhatra, thus presented, is, no doubt, 
a mistake for the Ahichclihattra of various other epigrapkic records and of Sanskrit literature. 
Tradition or legend presents more than one place named Ahichclihattra ; for instance, the Bhairan- 
rnatti inscription, put together in the period A. D. 1069 to 1076, speaks of an Ahichchkattra on 
an island of the river Siadhu, that is, the Indus. 36 But there can be little doubt, if any, that 


32 In his opening remarks, Dr. Bhandarkar described the record as having been found “ in a village in the 
Surat Colleotorate see Jour . Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Yol. X. p. 19. But his subsequent remarks, on page 24, specify 
** Elao” as the place “ in the vicinity of which the copper-plate was found,” and make it quite clear that the village 
meant is Ilfio in the Broach district. 

83 See Yol. XIII. above, p. 117, note 8. 3 * g ee p a g 6 53 b e i ow . 

83 The construction of the passage specifying the alleged grantee and his father, is similar to that used in the 
corresponding passage in the spurious Um£ta plates, which has been quoted in Vol. XXXI. above, p. 337. 

86 Xp. Ind. Vol. III. pp. 231, 235. I do not remember, now, whence I obtained the meaning of < region’ for the 
word kuruva, inline 12 of the text. The Bev. Dr. Kittel’s Kannada-English Dictionary gives that word the meaning 
of 4 an island.’ — - Tor some other references to one or more places named Ahichchhattra, see my Dynasties of tbs 
Kanarese Districts (in the Gaz. Bo. Pres. Yol. I. Part II.), p. 560 and note 11, and p. 561. An emigrant from 
Ahichchhattra is mentioned in the TJjjain plates of A. D. 974 or 975 ; see Yol. YI. above, p. 53. A territorial division 
called the Ahichchhattra bhukii is mentioned in the Banskhera plate of Harshavardhana ; see JE$. Ind . Yol. I Y. p. 210. 
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the Ahichchhattra mentioned here is the place called ’O-hi-chi-ta-lo by Hiuen Tsiang, 37 which 
General Sir A. Cunningham localised, by means of an old fort still known as AhiGhhatr, but also 
called Adik6t in connection with a local legend about a king named Adiraja, near Ramnagar in the 
Bareilly district in the United Provinces of Agra and Onde. 38 

In specifying the boundaries of R&ivarii, the record places on the east a village (grdma) 
named Varanera, for VAra^Ara. On the south, it places a river (nadi) named Varaipda. On 
the west, it places a village the name of which it gives as Su^fhavadaka, perhaps by mistake for 
Sunfchavadaka with the long d in the antepenultimate syllable. And, on the north, it places a village 
named Araluath, 

It was easily recognised that the mention of the territorial division called the Akul6&vara 
vishaya localises this record somewhere near the modern AnkUshwar, the head-quarters of the 
Ahkleshwar taluka of the Broach district. This town is shewn as 4 Atikleshwar ’ in the Indian 
Atlas sheet No. 23, N. E. (1894), in lat. 21° 87', long. 73° 2'. It is on the south of the Narbada, 
and about four miles south of the town of Broach which is on the north bank of that river. The 
following remarks may here be made in respect of the territory formerly attached to Ahkleshwar. 
The territorial division is mentioned by the earlier name of the Akrttr§&vara vishaya in the Kaira 
plates of A. D. 62 9, 39 and, no doubt, in also the Kaira plates of A. D. 634, where, however, the 
published lithograph fails to shew the vowel u and presents the name as Akraresvara. 4 - 0 And the name 
of the town is presented as AmkulSsvara, for AnkillGfevara, in the Bagumra plates, of doubtful 
authenticity, which purport to have been issued in A. D. 888. 4,1 It would seem that it was not long 
before A. D. 629 that a territory was attached to, and named after, the town of Akruresvara- 
Ahkleshwar ; for, the 4 Sunev Kalla 5 plates of the Mahdsd manta and Mahdrdja Samgaraasiha, dated 
in the (Kalachuri or ChMi) year 292 (expired), with details falling in A. D 541,42 place a village 
named Sonavva, which is plainly either the 4 Sunao-Kala r or the 4 Sunao-Khurad * of the Atlas sheet, 
about fourteen miles south-west from Ahkleshwar, in a territory to which they give the name of 
Antar-NarmadA vishaya, meaning, most probably, the country on both sides of the lower part 
of the Narbada, rather than simply the country on the south of that river. 

So much, regarding the general locality to which the record belonged, was evident. But it 
remained for Dr. Biihler to identify the village claimed by it. He decided 4 - 3 that the record must 
be taken as presenting the name of that village as R^ivam. 441 He identified the place with a village, 
about twelve and a half miles south-west-by-west from Ankleshwar, which is shewn as 4 Rayamal’ 
in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, N. E. (1894), and as ‘Rayamal’ in the Trigonometrical Survey 
sheet No. 13 (1873) of Gujarat, and the name of which he wrote as R&y&m&l, with the long d in 
all three syllables. And he explained that its name must have been derived from Raivakamala, 
meaning “the field of Baivaka (in Sanskrit, Rajivaka) or perhaps 44 the lotus (rdjwa) field/’ and 
that the form Raivam must have been an abbreviation of the form Raivamala, with an omission 
of the second component of the name as in the case of Bhima for Bhimasfona. It then became 
certain that V&ran§ra, on the east of Raivam, which Dr. Bhandarkarhad said seems to be 4 Walner/ 
is the 4 Walner’ and 4 Wdlner 9 of the maps, the village-site of which is about one mile and a 
half towards the north-east from the village-site of Rayamal, and that the river Varava, on the 

57 Beal’s SiyuM, Vol. I. p. 200. 

*8 Arclueol. Surv. Ind . Vol. I. p. 255 ff. ; and Anc . Geo . p. 359 ff., and see the map at p. 327. 

38 Vol. XUI. above, p, 84, line 33 ; and see the lithograph attached to Prof. Bowson’s article in Jour, R. As. Soc . 
N. S., Vol* L p. 247 if. I am quoting, however, from a facsimile lithograph, prepared Under my own direction from 
the original plate bnt not yet published. 

It id. p. 9Q» line 33 ; and see the lithograph attached to Prof. Bowson’s article. 

Vol. XIII. above, p. 67, plate ii. 6, line 3 ; and see the corrected transcript on p. 68. 

4* Jour. Bo. Br. R. As . Soc. Vol. XX. p, 211 if. 

* 3 See Voh XVII. above, p. 193, note 37. 

** ^^darkar^ reading this name as RSchchhavarii, said that it 44 appears to be the modern Raoheed * ” 
see Jour. Bo. Br, R, As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 24. I cannot, however, find any such place as 4 Raoheed/ 
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south of Raivath, which Dr. Bhandarkar had said seems to be the ‘ Wand Kharee,’ is a small river 
or large nullah, flowing immediately on the south of Rayamal, the name of which, not entered in the 
maps, was written by Dr. Biihler ‘ Wtod KhArl.’ And Dr. Rubier identified Araluam, on the 
north of Raivam, with the 6 Aiwa ’ of the maps, the village-site of which is about two miles due north 
of the village-site of Rayfimal. As was indicated by Dr. Brihler, the maps do not shew, in this 
locality, any name answering to the Sanjfoavadaka or Subjliavildaka of the record, on the west 
of Raivam. 45 Two miles towards the north-west from Rayamal, they shew a village ‘ Sayan,’ ‘ Sayan/ 
But he considered this to be <% probably a new settlement.” 

The places mentioned in the spurious Mudiyan&r plates which purport to have been 

issued in A. D. 338. 

I have given the preceding four notes as a preliminary to a fall exposition of the spurious nature 
of the Um§ta, Bagumrfi, and Ilao records. I do not purpose dealing at present with the spurious 
records of Mysore in the same way. Before they can be conveniently treated in full, we require to 
have accurate and critical editions of at any rate some of them. One step, however, is to localise them, 
as far as possible, by an exact identification of the places mentioned in them. And it is convenient 
to give here a note on one of them from that point of view. 

This record is No. 47 in the List of Spurions Records given by me in Yol. XXX. above, 
p. 214 ff. It has been edited by Mr. Rice in Yol. XY. above, p. 172 ff. And, from his remarks, 
we know that the original plates were found at Mudiyanilr, in the Mulbdgal tfduka of the Kolar 
district, Mysore. 

The record claims that, on a specified day in the month Karttika of the Vilambin samvatsara , 
Saka-Samvat 261 (current), falling in October, A. D. 338, and in the twenty-third year of his reigu, 
an alleged Bana king Srivadhuvallabha-Malladeva-Nandivarman, whose first biruda is presented 
in lines 50 and 51 f. in also the simpler form of Vadhuvallabha, granted to twenty-five Brahmans 46 
a village (cjrdma) named Mudiyanftr in the Hodali vishaya. 

It states that, when he made this alleged grant, Nandivarman was at a town named Avanya- 
pura. And, in the passage specifying the boundaries of Mudiyanto, mention is made, amongst 
a variety of details, of the following places, easily capable of identification : on the east, (a village 
named) Kuladipa; 47 somewhere on the south and west, a village named UttagrAma, and (a village 
named) Kottamahgala ; somewhere on the north of them, a village named Ko^atthr; and then, 
again, Kuladipa, somewhere towards the south-east from Kojattftr. As was pointed out by 
Mr. Rice in publishing the record, the village claimed, and the other places named above, still 
exist and can be identified. 4 * 8 And it only remains for me to complete the matter, by shewing exactly 
where they are, and by correcting a misreading of another place-name, of some interest, which is 
mentioned in the same passage. 

The Avanyapura of this record is the modern Avani, in the Mul.bagal tfiluka of the Kolar 
district, Mysore. It is shewn as 4 Awnee 9 in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 78 (1891), and as * Avani* 
in the Madras Survey sheet No. 171 (1890), and as ‘Avani’ in the Atlas quarter-sheet No. 78. 

45 The same name, Sunthavadaka, no doubt survives in the ease of a village the name of which is given as 
‘Sunthwdd’ in the Postal* Directory of the Bombay Circle (1879), and as ‘ Suthwad ’ in the Indian Atlas sheet 
No. 23 S. E. (1888). It is five miles north-north-east from Chikhli, the head-quarters of the Chikhli tfiluka of 
the* Surat district. * And in Vol. XIII. above, p. 116, at a time when I had not any maps to refer to, I suggested 
that this 5 Sunthwad ’ might perhaps be the kunthavatjaka or Sunthav&daka of the record. But none of the other 
place-names, mentioned in the record, are to be found there ; and this ‘ Sunthwad ’ is some fifty-five miles away 
towards the south-by-east from Ankleshwar, with the rivers Kim, Tapti, ‘Mindhola/ PfirnA and Ambikfi inter- 
vening, and it has, of course, no connection with the present record. 

*6 Names and other details are put forward in respect of only four of them. 

The original seems to have the short i in the third syllable of this name in all the four places in which it is 
mentioned. 

** Vol. XV. above, p. 172 a, p. 17t a. 
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N. W. (1901), in which it stands in lat. 13° G', long. 78° S3', five and a half miles south-west from 
Mujbagal. Of two other records, at Avani itself, one, of the tenth century A. D., mentions the 
place as Avany-avasth&na, “the residing, abiding or dwelling-(place), Avani,” and the other, 
of later date, mentions it as A vanya. 


Hodali is, no doubt, the ‘ Wodly ’ of the Atlas full-sheet, and the ‘ Hodali ’ of the Madras 
Survey sheet No. 170 (1890) and of the Atlas quarter-sheet, in the Srinivaspnr taluka of the Kfililr 
district. It is in lat, 13° 21', long. 78° 19', about four miles east-north-east from Siinivfispur. In 
the Atlas full-sheet, — which is really the original sheet of 1828, "with additions to 1891” which 
apparently consist of nothing but an insertion of the railways, — ‘Wodly’ is marked as a fortified 
village, and is shewn in large type, just the same as ‘ Awnee’ and ‘ Moolwagle,’ as if it was a more 
important place then than now. And the same remarks apply to the ‘Wootnoor’ which is men. 
tioned below. It may be added that a comparison of the full-sheet with the quarter-sheet shews, in 
that neighbourhood, numerous discrepancies, not simply in spelling, but in the actual names of 
places. This suggests, either that the original sheet was exceptionally imperfect and inaccurate or 
else that many of the local names have completely charged in the course of the nineteenth century. 


The name of Mudiyandr is not shewn in the Atlas full-sheet ; but it is shewn in the Survey 
sheet No. 171, and in the Atlas quarter-sheet, as ‘Madiyanur,’ — with a, not u, in the first 
syllable, — six and a half miles north-west-half-west from Mulhagal, and nine and a half miles sonth- 
south-east-a-quarter-sonth from Hodali. The village is mentioned as MudiyanAr in line 28 of the 
text. In line 51, its name is presented as ChAdagr&ma, — with the short a in the second 
syllable, — evidently, because the Kanarese mudi has the same meaning with the Sanskrit eh add 
‘ the ha i r on thp - top of the head, the single lock or tuft left on the crown of the head after tonsure.’ 
But the name of the village was probably derived from that of a man called Mu^iya. 


Of the other places, Kuladipa is the modern « Koldevi * of the Survey sheet No. 170, and of 
the Atlas quarter-sheet, about three miles towards the east-north-east from Mudiyanur, Kottamah- 
gala is the ‘Kottemangala,’ — with e, not a, in the second syllable, — of the Survey sheet No. 17l" 
and of the Atlas quarter-sheet, fqur and a half miles on the west of Mulbagal, and four miles south- 
by-east from Mudiyanur. Uttagrama is probably the < Wootnoor » of the Atlas full-sheet, and the 
‘ Utnur,’ probably meaning UttanAr, of the Survey sheet No. 171, and of the Atlas quarter-sheet 
two miles on the south-west of Mudiyanur ; but it may possibly be the ‘ Wotoor ’ of the Aths full* 
sheet, and the ‘Huttur’ of the Survey sheet No. 171 and of the Atlas quarter- sheet, about' Vi-lit 
miles south-south-west-half-west from Mudiyanur. And KoJattAr is the < Xolatur’ of the Survcv 

s.ieet No 170, and of the Atlas quarter-sheet, two and a half miles towards the north-wost-bv-north 
from Mudiyanur. * vlbU 


The passage specifying the boundaries of Mudiyanur mentions also, and locates somewhere on 
. e south-east of that village, a hill, the name of which, in line 30-31 of the text, has been misread 
as Kan akadva raparvata , and has been supposed to be “ a translation of some vernacular name tt 
Sonnabagilu, ’ which would mean ‘gold-gate.’ From the ink-impressions, which I made from ho 
oiigmal plates for an inspection of which I was indebted to Mr. Rice I find that the • 

«h, origin., is totoU, „ ld S T,W« 

translation of the Kanarese Muibftgil, Mulubagalu, ‘ thorn-gate.’ And we thus see that ih ^ 

n8^ t0W lb WaS indiCa ‘ ed aS MuJb “ gal 5n Mr ’ Mysore and Coorg VoPlI 

(1876), m the appendix which gives the names of places in Kanarese characters as well as in’ ordL j 

!?! “f , J Tely . USef " 1 feature wh ch has been in the revised edition of that work — - mJ 

that the statement, made on page 129 of that book and repeated in Mysore, Vol. 11. (1897) p 14 " 
that the name is “more properly Mudla-bchalu , eastern <rate sr, v . P * 

“the eastern pass from the table-land ' of Mysore to the temnle of -r f Sltuated at 

Kan.takadvteaparvata is evidently the hill, 3668 feet hieh with a er ff neous - Tho 

shew immediately on the north-west of the town of MuJMgi* ’ * ° D " ’ wh,ch the ma I ,s 
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It may be added that some of the names presented in this record are not unique. 
There is a ‘Mudiyanur* in the Satyamangalam fcaluka of Coimbatore ; and another in the Kaliakurehi 
titluka, and another in the Tirukoilur taluka, of South Arcot. There is a * Hodaly,’ or 4 Hadli, J 
in the Malavalli taluka of the Mysore district. There is a ‘ Kuladipamangalam ’ in the Tirukoilur 
talnka of South Arcot ; and a 4 Koladevi * in the Malur tiiluka of the Koliir district. Kolattur is 
a name of frequent occurrence. And there are, or were, at least two or three other places named 
Kottamahgala in Mysore. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN HINDI, INCLUDING HlNDOSTANt. 

BT G. A. GRIERSON, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt„ I.C.S. 

{Continued from p. 25.) 

Is the following lists I have taken special care to include everything written by Garcia de Tassy. 
In this respect I have to acknowledge the assistance which has been kindly rendered to me by 
Monsieur J. Vinson. With his help I trust that I have been able to offer a not unworthy tribute to 
the memory of the great French scholar: — 

Section I. — GENERAL. 

Arnot, Sandford; and Forbes, Duncan, — On the Origin and Structure of the Hindoostarue 
Tongue , or General Language of British India . London, 1828. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — Memoir e sur les Particular it es de la Religion Musulmane 
dans Vlnde. Reprinted from Journal Asiatique. Paris, 1831 : 2nd Edn., 
Paris, 1869. 

M „ Notice sur les Fetes populates des Hindous , d'apres les Outrages hindoustani es . 

Reprinted from the Journal Asiatique . Paris, 1834. 

#f Notice sur des Vetements avec des Inscriptions arabes, persanes, et hindoustanies. 

Journal Asiatique . Paris, 1838. (Reprinted in 1878 in the Memoire 
sur les Noms propres , etc.). 

^ „ IJistoire de la Litter ature hindoui et hindoustani , par M. Garcin de Tassy — 

Tome I., Biog rapine et Bibliographies Paris (printed 

under the Auspices of the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain 
and Ireland), 1839. Tome II,, Extraits et Analyses, ib. 1847, Seconde 
edition . . . augmentee . 3 tom. Paris, 1870-71. (Reviewed bv ; 

Ed. Lancer eau in Journal Asiatique , IV., ix. (1847), pp. 447 and ff. 
Also Anon., Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
I. (1847), pp. 360 and ff.) 

^ „ Les Auteurs Mndoustanis et leurs Ouvrages d'apres Biographies originates t 

par M . Garcin de Tassy . Paris, 1855 (Extract from the Revue Contem- 
poraine, T. xxii,): 2nd Edn. Paris, 1868. 

Notice des Biographies originates des Auteurs qui ont ecrit en Langu 
indienne ou hindoustanies par M, Garcin de Tassy , lue b VAcademie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres de VInstitut de France . Paris, 1856. 

9} „ Tarilch-e Shu'ara-e Urdu. A History of Urdu Poets * chiefly translated 

[into Urdu] from Garcin de Tassy* s 4 Histoire de la Litterature hindoui et 
hindoustani * by S. Fallon and Moonshee Kareem ooddeen. Delhi, 1848. 
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Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H4liodore, — - Saadi , Auteur des premieres Pomes hindous tanks. 

Journal Asiatique , IV., i. (1843), pp. b and ff. Separate reprint, Paris, 
same date. 

Newbold, T. J. s — Lettre a M. Gar tin de Tassy , memhre de T Institute 
au sujet de sa notice intituUe: Saadi, Auteur des premieres Poesies 
hindoustanies. Journal Asiatique , IV,, ii. (1843), pp. 361 and ff. 

„ Biscours a VOuverture de son Cours d'Hindoustani a V Boole des Langues 
Orientalee Vivantes. Paris, 1850 (4 pp.), 1851 (8 pp.), 1852 (8 pp.) 7 
1853 (16 pp.), 1854 (8 pp.), 1855 (16 pp.), 1856 (8 pp.), 1857 (16 pp.), 
1859 (30 pp.), 1861, February (16 pp.), 1861, December (15 pp.), 1862 
(20 pp.), 1863 (31 pp.), 1864 (27 pp.), 1865 (35 pp.), 1866 (47 pp.), 
1867 (40 pp.), 1868 (73 pp.) r 1869 (38 pp.). 2nd Edition of preceding, 
under title of La Langue et la Literature hindoustanies de 1850 a 1869 
Paris, 1874* 

n t, La Langue et la Litterature hindoustanies , Revue annuelle; Paris, 1871 
(48 pp.), 1872 (83 pp.), 1873 (109 pp.), 1874 (86 pp.), 1875 (11 G pp.), 
1876 (127 pp.), 1877 (178 pp.), 1878 (104 pp.). 

, 7 Mimoire sur les Noms propres et les Titres musulmanes . Paris, 1854 : 2nd 
Ed., Paris, 1878. 

„ n Les Femmes Poetes dans VInde (Revue de V Orient). Paris, 1854. 

, T r Biscours de M. Garcin de Tassy a la Socieie d' Ethnographic, le 27 FH' tier 

1865 . Paris, 1867, 

n u Otigine et Diffusion de V Hindoustani appelee Langue Generate on 

Rationale de VInde . (M4moire de I’Acad&nie de Caen.) Caen, 1871. 

,, See Bland, N. ; Deloncle, Francis, 

Seton-Karr, W t S., — The Urdu Language and Literature . Calcutta Review , Vol. IV. (1845) 
(No. 8, Art. 3). 

Buyers, W., — The Hindi Language : Thomson's Dictionary . Calcutta Review, Vol. IX (1848) 
(No. 18, Art. 3). 

Bertrand, l’Abbe, — • Notice sur plusieurs Ouvrages hindouis et hindoustanis recemment arrives de 
VInde. Journal Asiatique , IV., xvi. (1850), pp. 253 and ff. 

Kay, Bev. W., — On the Connection of the Dative and Accusative Cases in Bengali and Hindustani . 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI. (1852), pp. 105 
. and ff. 

Bland, TS., — Lettre & M. Garcin de Tassy, sur Mas’oud, Poete persan et hindoui. Journal 
Asiatique , V„ ii. (1853), pp. 356 and ff. 

Zenker, Dr. Th., — Bibliotheca Orientals. Manuel de Bibliographic Orientate. Vol. II., Con- 

ienant Litterature de VInde ..... 

Leipzig, 1861. 


Neueste Hmdustani-Literatur. Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlihdischen 
Gesellschaft, V ol, XIX. (1865), pp. 599 and ff. 


Sajendra 151 Kites, - Os the Origin of the Hindvi Language and its Relation to the Ur da 
Dialed. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIII ('18641 
PP. 469 and ff. ; 489 and ff. ’ ^ '' 
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Beames, J., — Outlines of a Plea for the Arabia Element in official Hindustani . Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV. (1866), Pt. I., pp, 1 and ff. 

„ „ On the Arabic Element in official Hindustani . Jb, Vol. XXXVI. (1867), 

Pt. I., pp. 145 and ££. 

„ „ On the Present Position of Old Hindi in Oriental Philology . Indian Antiquary, 

Vol. I. (1872), p. 2. 

,, ,, Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India: to wit, Hindi , 

Panjabi , Sindhi , Gujarati , Marathi , Oriya, and Bangali. Three Voll. 
London, 1872-79. 

Growse, F. S., — Some Objections to the modern Style of Official Hindustani . Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV. (1866), Pt. I., pp. 172 and S. 

„ „ On the Hon- Ary an Element in Hindi Speech . Indian Antiquary , Vol. I. (1872), 

p. 103. 

„ ,, The Etymology of local Names in Northern India , as exemplified in the District 

of Mathura . Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLIII. 
(1874), Pt. L, pp. 324 and ft. 

Hoernle, A. P. Rudolf, — Essays in Aid of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian Languages . 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLI., Pt. I. (1872), 
pp. 120 and ft.; Vol. XLII., Pt. I. (1873), pp. 59 and ft . ; Vol. XLIII, 
Pt. I. (1874), pp. 22 and ff. 

„ A Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages , with special reference 

to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map and a Table of 
Alphabets . London, 1880. 

,, „ A Collection of Hindi Roots, with Remarks on their Derivation and Classifica- 

tion — Calcutta, 1880, and Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XLIX. (1880), Pt. I„ pp. 33 and ff. 

Campbell, Sir J., — Specimens of Languages of India , including those of the Aboriginal Tribes 
of Bengal , the Central Provinces , and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 
1874. (Hindee on pp. 2 and ff.) 

Bate, J. D., — Notes on the Hindi Language . Calcutta Review, Vol. LXI. (1875) (No. 120, Art, 11). 

Brandreth, E. L., — The Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XI. (N, S.) (1879), pp. 287 and#., 335 and ff, 

Deloncle, Francois, — Catalogue des Livres Orientaux composant la Bibliotheque de M. Garcin 
de Tassy ; Sum du Catalogue des Manuscrits hindustanis , persons, arabes, 
turcs . Paris, 1879, 

Lyall, C. J ., — Hindustani Literature. (Article in Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th Edition, 
Vol. XI. pp. 843 and fi. Edinburgh, 1880.) 

Scott, Rev. T., — Hindustani Poets and Poetry . Calcutta Review , Vol. LXXII. (1881), p. 185. 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — {Hb-e Hay at*)* [An account of well-known Hind6s- 

tani poets and their writings.] 2nd Edition, Lahore, 1888. (I have failed 
to trace the 1st Edition.) 

Bhandarkar, Rarnkyishna Gopal, — Development of Language and Sanskrit. Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch), Vol, XVI. (1883-85), pp, 245 
and ff. 
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Bhandarkar, Ramkpshna Gopal, - MB and other Dialects of the Period. Ib. pp. 275 and ff. 

„ Relations between Sanskrit, MB, the Prints and The Modem Vernaculars. 
Ib. pp. 314 and ft. 

The Prdkrits and the Apabhramsa . Ib, Yol. XVII. (1887-89), Pt. I., 
pp. 1 and if. 

tt 5J Phonology of the Vernaculars of Northern India . Ib, Pt. II., pp. 99 and ft. 


Kellogg, S. H„ — On the origin of certain Rajput forms of the Substantive Verb m Hindi , by 
Prof. S. H. Kellogg, Toronto, Can. Proceedings of the American 
Oriental Society, October, 1888, pp. xvii and ft. In Yol. XI Y. of the 
Journal of the A. 0. S. 


Blumhardt, J. F., — Catalogue of Hindustani Printed Bools in the Library of the British Museum. 
London, 1889. 

$9 u Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Vol, II., Part II., Hindustani 

Bools . By J. P. B. London, 1900. Vol . II., Part III., Hindi, Panjabi , 
Pushtu , and Sindhi Bools. By the same. London, 1902, 

,, Jf Catalogues of the Hindi, Punjabi, Sindhi , and Pushtu printed Bools in the 

Library of the British Museum . London, 1893. 

Grior 80 n, G. A. f — The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan . Calcutta, 1889. 

„ „ On the Early Study of Indian Vernaculars in Europe. Journal of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, Yol. LXII., Pt, I. (1893), pp, 41 and ft. : cf. Teza, E., 
. — Dei primi Studi sidle Lingue indostaniche alle note di G. A. Grierson ; 
also Grierson, G. A., in Proceedings , A. S. B., May, 1895. 

„ „ The Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. Zeitschrift der 

dentschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Yol. XLIX. (1895), pp. 893 
and ft. : Yol. L. (1896), pp. i. and ft. Keprinted, Leipzig, 1895-96. 


‘Abdu’l-qadir, Shekh, — The new school of Urdu Literature . A critical study of Mali, Azad, 
Nazir Ahmed , Ratan Nath Sarshar , and Abdul Halim Sharar, with an 
Introductory Chapter on Urdu Literature, by Shaikh Abdul Qadir, B.A. 
Panjab Observer Press, Lahore, 1898. 

W eitbrecht, Bev. H. IT., — The Urdu New Testament. A History of its Language and its 
Versions . London (British and Foreign Bible Society), 1900. 

Bayer, T. S., — See La Croze, Maturin Yeyssiere, in Introduction, 

Chamberlayne, J., — See La Croze, Maturin Yeyssiere, in Introduction. 

Fallon, S, W., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H&iodore, 

Forbes, Duncan, — See Arnot, Sandford. 

KarwmPd-dln, — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Lancereau, Hid., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Bewbold, T. J . — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Ueliodore. 

Scbultze, Benj., — See Fritz, Johann Friedrich, aiid Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction, 
Yater, J. s., — See Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction. 

WiBtins, David, — . See La Croze, Maturin Yeyssiere, in Introduction. 

Ziegenbalg, — See La Croze, Maturin Yeyssiere, in Introduction. 
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Section II. — GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, and other helps to the student. 

Ketelaer, Jo. Joshua, — See Introductory Remarks (1715). 

Schultze, Benj., — See Introductory Remarks (1744). 

Hadley, George, — Grammatical Remarks on the practical and vulgar Dialect of the Indosian 
Language , commonly called Moors , with a Vocabulary , English and Moors. 
The Spelling according to the Persian Orthography , wherein are Refer- 
ences between Words resembling each other in Sounds and different in 
Significations, with literal Translations and Explanations of the Com- 
pounded Words and Circumlocutory Expressions , for the more easy 
Attaining the Idiom of the Language . The whole calculated for the 
common Practice in Bengal . London, 1772 ; 2nd Edition, London, 1774. 
3rd Edition, corrected and enlarged with familiar Phrases and Dialogues, 
London, 1784. Fourth Edition, London, 1797. Fifth Edition, A com- 
pendious Grammar of the cui'rent corrupt Dialect of the Jargon of Hindoos - 
tan (commonly called Moors'), with a Vocabulary, English and Moors, Moors 
and English , with References between Words ..... with notes 
descriptive of various Customs and Manners of Bengal .... by 
G. H. Corrected and much enlarged by Mirza Mohummud Fitrut, 
a Native of Lucknow. London, 1801. Another Edition, London, 1804. 
Seventh Edition, corrected, improved and much enlarged, London, 1809. 

„ „ A short Grammar of the Moors Language . London, 1779. 

Fergusson, J., — A Dictionary of the Hindostan Language. /, — English and Hindostan . 

II, — Hindostan and English. To which is prefixed a Grammar of the 
Hindostan Language. London, 1773. (Roman characters.) 

Anon., — Gramatica Indostana a Mais vulgar que se practica no Imperio do gram Mogol offei'ecida 
qos muitos reverendos Padres Missionaries do ditto Imperio. Em Roma, 
1778. Na E stamper ia da Sagrada Congrega9a6 de Propaganda Fide. 
Second Edition, Lisboa, 1805. 

Gilchrist, John. Borthwick, — A Dictionary , English and Hindoostanee , in which the Words 
are marked with their distinguishing Initials as Hinduwee , Arabic , and 
Persian , with an Appendix . (In the Roman character.) Calcutta, 
1787-96. Hindoostanee Philology , comprising a Dictionary English and 
Hindoostanee, also Hindoostanee and English ; with a Grammatical 
Introduction . Second Edition, with many additions and improvements, 
by Th. Roebuck. Edinburgh, 1810. The same with a Grammatical 
Introduction. (Roman characters.) London, 1825. 

,j v A Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language , or Part Third of Volume First 

of a System of Hindoostanee Philology . Calcutta, 1796. 

„ » The Oriental Linguist , an easy and - familiar Introduction to the popular 

Language of Hindoostan, comprising the Rudiments of the Tongue, with an 
extensive Vocabulary , English and Hindoostanee, and Hindoostanee and 
English ; to which is added the English and Hindoostanee part of the 
Articles of War (from W. Scott’s translation), with practical Notes and 
Observations . Calcutta, 1798. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1802. 

»» The Anti-jargonist, or a short Introduction to the Hindoostanee Language 
( called Moors ) , comprising the Rudiments of that Tongue , with an extensive 
Vocabulary English and Hindoostanee , and Hindoostanee and English . 
Calcutta, 1800, [This is partly an abridgment of the Oriental Linguist . J 
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Gilchrist, John Borthwiek, - Hindi Exercises for the first and second Examinations in 
Hindoostanee , at the College of Fort William. Calcutta, 1801. 


Neio Theory of Persian Verbs, with their Hindoostanee Synonyms in Persian 
and English , published under the direction of J. B. Gr. Calcutta, 1801, 
2nd Edition, 1804. 


The Stranger's East India Guide to the Hindoostanee , or grand popular 
Language of India (improperly called Moors). Calcutta, 1802. 2nd 
Edition, London, 1808. Stranger's infallible East-India Guide , or Hin- 
doostanee Multurn in Parvo , as a grammatical Compendium of the grand 
popular and military Language of all India (long, but improperly , called 
the Moors or Moorish Jargon). London, 1820. This is a Third Edition 
of the preceding. (All in the Roman character.) 


and Mir ‘Abdu’l-lali Miskin, — The Hindee Manual , or Casket of India ; 
compiled for the Use of the Hindoostan Pupils , under the direction and 
superintendence of John Gilchrist , by Meer CJbdullah Miskeen. Calcutta, 
1802. ' 


Practical Outlines , or a Sketch of Hindoostanee Orthoepy in the Roman 
characters. Calcutta, 1802. 

The Hindee Roman Orthoepical Ultimatum , or a systematic., discriminative 
Vieio of Oriental and Occidental visible Sounds on fixed and practical 
Principles, for the Languages of the East, exemplified in the popular 
Story of Sultoontula Natuk. Calcutta, 1804. The Hindee-Roman 

Orthoepical Ultimatum exemplified in 100 Anecdotes, 

Tales , Jests, etc., of Hindoostanee Story Tellers. London, 1820. 

[Aialiq-e Hindi], The Hindee Moral-Preceptor; and Persian Scholar's 
shortest Road to the Hindoostanee Language , or vice versa ; translated 
compiled and arranged by learned Natives in the Hindoostanee Department , 
in the College of Port William, under the direction and superintendence 
of J. B. Gr. Calcutta, 1803. (In the Persian character.) The Hindee 
Moral-Preceptor , or Rudimental Principles of Persian Grammar as the 
Hindoostanee Scholar's shortest Road to the Persian Language , . , , 

including the Pundnamu , with an Hindoostanee literal version . London, 
1821. (Mostly in the Roman character. A Reprint of the preceding.) 
The Hindee-Persic and English Vocabulary connected with the Rudimental 
Principles of Persian Grammar , London, 1821. (This forms Part II, 
of the preceding.) 

Hindee- Arabic Mirror; or improved practical Table of such Arabic Words 
as are intimately connected with a due Knowledge of the Hindoostanee 
Language « Calcutta, 1804. 

The British-Indian Monitor , or the Anti-jargoni&t, Stranger's Guide , Oriental 
Linguist , and various other Works compressed into a Series of portable 
Volumes, on the Hindoostanee Language , improperly called Moors , with 
considerable Information respecting Eastern Tongues, Manners , Customs, 
etc. By the Author of Hindoostanee Philology, etc. Edinburgh, 1806. 
(Roman characters.) 
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Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Dialogues, English and Hindoostanee, calculated to pi ornate the 
colloquial Intercourse of Europeans on the most useful and familiar Subjects, 
with the Natives of India, upon their Arrival in that Country . (In Roman 
characters.) Second Edition, Edinburgh, 1309. Third Edition, including 
the Articles of War, London, 1820. Fourth Edition, London, 1826. 
[The dialogues are intended to illustrate the grammatical principles of the 
Stranger’s East India Guide. An Appendix contains the tiakuntala 
{Sukoontula Natuk) of Kazim ‘All Jawan.] 

„ „ Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language. Calcutta, 1809. 

,, ,, The General East Lidia Guide and Vade-Mecum . London, 1825. 

„ „ See also Bahadur All Husaini. 

Anon., — The Indian Vocabulary, to which is prefixed the Forms of Impeachments. London (Johit 

Stockdale), 1788. 

Balfour, F., — A Table containing Examples of all the different Species of Infinitives and Participles 
that are derived from Tri-literal Verbs , in the Form in which they are used 
in the Persian , and in the Language of Hindustan. Asiatick Researches, 
Yol. II. (1790), pp. 207 and ff. 

Harris, Henry, — Dictionary , English and Hindoostany : to which is annexed a copious and useful 
alphabetical List of Proper Names of Men, Women, Towns, etc., a great 
Majority of which appear to be of Persian , Arabic or Indian Origin, 
Madras, 1790, [This is Yol. II. Yol. I. does not seem to have been 
issued.] 

Roberts, T., — An Indian Glossary , consisting of some 1,000 Words and Terms Gommonly used 
in the East Indies, with full Explanations of their respective Meanings , 
forming an useful Vade-Mecum extremely serviceable in assisting Strangers 
to acquire with ease and quickness the Language of that Country . London, 
1800. 

Lebedeff, Herasim, — A Grammar of the pure and mixed East Indian Dialects, with Dialogues 
affixed, spoken in all the Eastern Countries, methodically arranged at 
Calcutta , according to the Brahmenian System , of the Shamscrit Lan- 
guage. Comprehending literal Explanations of the Compound Words , 
and Circumlocutory Phrases, necessary for the Attainment of the Idiom 
of that Language , $c. Calculated for the Use of Europeans. With 
Bemarhs on the Errors in former Grammars and Dialogues of the Mixed 
Dialects called Moorish or Moors, written by different Europeans ; together 
with a Befutation of the Assertions of Sir William Jones, respecting 
the Shamscrit Alphabet; and several Specimens of Oriental Poetry, 
published in the Asiatic Besearches. London, 1801. 

Rousseau, S., — Dictionary of Mohamedan Law, Bengal Revenue Terms, Shanscrit, Hindoo and 
- other words used in the East Indies, with fall explanations . London, 

1802 ; 2nd Edition, London, 1805. 

Taylor, Captain Joseph, and Hunter, William, M.D., — A Dictionary , Hindoostanee and 
English , originally compiled for his own private Use, by Capt. J.T. ; revised 
and prepared for the Press , with the Assistance of learned Natives in the 
College of Fort William, by W. H. Calcutta, 1808. 
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Taylor, Captain Joseph, and Smyth, W. Carmichael, — Dictionary , Hindoostanee and English, 
abridged from the quarto Edition of Captain Joseph Taylor , as edited by the 
late W, Hunter . By W. Carmichael Smyth, Esq. London, 1820. 

Steuart, Charles, — An Introduction to the Study of the Hindostany Language as spoken in the 
Carnatic . Compiled for the Use of the Company of Gentlemen Cadets on 
the Madras Establishment at New Town , Cuddalore. ( ? Cuddalore), 1808. 
Another Edition, Madras, 1843. 

Lallu Lai, — General Principles of Inflection and Conjugation in the Bruj B, hak, ha, or the 
Language spoken in the Country of Bruj , in the District of Goaliyar , in 
the Dominions of the Baja of Bhurtpoor , as also in the extensive Coun- 
tries of Bueswara, Bhudawur , Unter Bed , and Boondelhhund . Com- 
posed by Shree Lulloo Lai Kub, B,hak,ha Moonsliee in the College of 
Fort William, Calcutta, 1811. 

Amanatu’l-lah, Maulavl, — Sarf-e Urdu , or Short Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language 
written in Hindee Verse . Calcutta, 1810. See Garcin de Tassy. 

Roebuck, Lieut. Th., — An English and Hindostanee Naval Dictionary of technical Terms and 
Sea Phrases , as also the various words of Command given in working a 
Ship , etc., with many sentences of great Use at Sea; to which is prefixed 
a short Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language . The whole calculated to 
enable the Officers of the Hon. East India Company* s and Country Service 
to give their Orders to the Lascars with that Exactness and Promptitude , 
which, lip on, many Occasions , must prove of the greatest Importance • 
Calcutta, 1811. (Roman characters.) Reprint of the same. London, 
1813. The Hindoostanee Interpreter , containing the Rudiments of 
Grammar, an extevisive Vocabulary, and a Useful Collection of Dialogues 
and a Naval Dictionary , Second Edition, revised and corrected by W. 
Carmichael Smyth. London, 1824 ; 3rd Edition, Paris and London, 
1841, A Laskari Dictionary or Anglo-Indian Vocabulary of Nautical 
Terms and Phrases in English and Hindustani . Chiefly in the Corrupt 
Jargon in vise among Laslcars , . . Compiled by T. Roebuck, revised 

by W. Carmichael Smyth and now . . . re-edited by G. Small. 
London, 1882. 

i? j> See also Gilchrist, John Borthwick. 

Shakespear, John, — A Grammar of the Hindustani Language , London, 1813. 2nd Edition, 
1818. 3rd Edition, 1826. 4th Edition, to which is added a short 
Grammar of the Dakhani. London, 1843. 5th Edition, 1846. 
Another, 1858. 

” » ^ Dictionary, Hindosiani and English . London, 1817. 2nd Edition, 

London, 1820, 3rd Edition, with a copious Index, fitting the Work also 
as a Dictionary, English and Hindustani . London, 1834. 4th Edition, 
greatly enlarged. A Dictionary Hindustani avid English and English and 
Hindustani , the latter being entirely new, London, 1849. 

^ n Introduction to the Hindustani Language , London, 1845. 

Anon., — Series of the Hindostany Primitives. Madras, 1815, 

Bahadur ‘All Bmsainx, — Gilchrist Oordoo Risalu. Calcutta, 1820. Another Edition, Calcutta, 

1 ^;_ Allotlier > Calcutta, 1846. Another, Agra, 1845, etc. [An abstract 
of Gilchrist’s Grammar,] 
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Muhammad Salih, (Mirza), and Price, Capt. W., — A Grammar of the three principal 
Languages , Hindoostanee, Persian and Arabic, on a plan entirely new, and 
perfectly easy ; to which is added a Set of Persian Dialogues , composed by 
Mirza Mohammad Saulih, accompanied with an English Translation by 
W. P. London, 1823, (Reviewed by Silvestre de Sacy, in the Journal 
des Savans for January, 1824.) 

Price, Capt, William, — A new Grammar of the Hindoo stanee Language , with Selections from. 

the best Authors , to which are added familiar Phrases and Dialogues in 
the proper Character . London, 1827-28. 

„ „ „ and Tarinl-charan Mitra, — Hindee and Hindostanee Selections , to ichich 

are prefixed the Rudiments of Hindostanee and Braj B,haJc,ha Grammar . 
See under Selections. Calcutta, 1827, 1830. 

„ „ „ See also Muliammad Salih. 

Muhammad Ibrahim Maqbah, — Tuhfa-e Elphinstone (Present to Elpliinstone, the Governor 
of Bombay). A Hindostanl Grammar. Bombay, 1823. 

,, „ Lessons in Hindustani Grammar , Let ter -writing, Arithmetic , etc,, (Ta l lim 

Nama ), by Mahomed Ibrahim Muckba. Bombay, 1847 ; Madras, 1850 
Ninth Edition, Bombay, 1861. 

Rowe, Mrs., of Digah, and Adams, W. T., — Mala Sutra , a Hindee Spelling Booh, Part 11,, in 
Hindoostanee, Stewards Historical Anecdotes , translated into Uinduivee, 
by W. T. Adams ; Hr, Bell's Instructions for Modelling and Construct- 
ing Schools, translated into Hindoostanee , by W. T. Adams. Calcutta, 
1824. Third Edition of the Spelling-Book, Calcutta, 1833. 

Yates, William, — Introduction to the Hindoostanee Language in three Parts, viz,, Grammar, with 
Vocabulary and Reading Lessons . Calcutta, 1827. 2nd Edition, 1843, 
3rd Edition, 1845. 

,, ,, A Dictionary , Hindoostany and English. London and Calcutta, 1847. 

Breton, P., — A Vocabulary of the Names of various Parts of the Human Body , and of medical 
and technical Terms , in English, Arabic, Persian and Sanscrit . Calcutta, 
1827. 

Adam, Rev. M. T # , — Hindi Bhashaha Wyaharana , A Hindee Grammar , for the Instruction of 
the Young , in the form of easy Questions and Answers » Calcutta, 1827. 

„ „ Hindi Kosha, a Dictionary of the Hindui Language, Calcutta, 1829. 

,, „ Dictionary, English and Hindui . Calcutta, 1838, 

„ „ See Rowe, Mrs. 

Andrew, W., — A Comprehensive Synopsis of the Elements of Hindoostani Grammar, London, 
1830. . 

Arnot, Sandford, — A new self instructing Grammar of the Hindustani Tongue, the most useful 
and general Language of British India , in the Oriental and Roman 
Character . (With Appendix of Reading Exercises and Vocabulary.) 
London, 1831. 2nd Edition, ib., 1844, 

Arnot, Sandford ; and Forbes, Duncan, — Grammar of the Hindustdnee Tongue in the 
Oriental and Roman Characters , and a Selection of easy Extracts for 
Reading in the Per si- Arabic and Devanagari Characters, by S. Arnot, 
with a Vocabulary and Notes by Duncan Forbes. London, 1844, 
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Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — Memoire sur la Systhne Metrique ardbe , applique a la 
Langue hindoustanie. Reprinted from the Journal Asiatique . Paris, 1832. 

„ „ Rudiments de la Langue hindoustanie , d TV sage des J Eleves de VEcole Roy ale 

et Speciale des Langues Orientates Vivantes. Paris, 1829. Appendix ; 
contenant, outre quelques Additions a la Grammaire, des Lettreshindoustanis 
originates , accompagnees d’une Traduction et de Facsimile . Paris, 1833. 
2nd Edition (without the Appendix). Paris, 1863; another, 1878. 
Reviewed, by Reinaud. Journal Asiatique , II., vi. (1830), pp. 247 and, it ; 
and II., xv., pp. 398 and ft : also, by Anon., in Zeitschrift der deutsclien 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, I. (1847), pp. 360 and if. : also by 
l’Abbe Bertrand in Journal Asiatique , IY., ix. (1847), pp. 548 and it 

„ „ Manuel de VAuditeur du Cours d' Hindoustani, ou Themes gradues pour 

exercer a la Conversation et au Style epistolaire , accompagnes d'un 
Vocabulaire frangais-hindoustani . Paris, 1836. 

„ „ Corrige des Themes du Manuel du Cours d' Hindoustanie Paris, 1837. 


« »» 


99 » 


19 19 


Analyse des Grammaires hindoustani originates intituUes j <J \j * > Sarf-i 

Urdu et 1 j* Qnwaidi-i Zabdn-i Urdu . Journal Asiatique, 

III., v. (1838), pp. 66 and ft 

Rudiments de la Langue Bindoui . Paris, 1847. Reviewed by Bertrand, 
Journal Asiatique , IV., ix. (1847), pp. 548 and ft 

Prosodie des Langues de V Orient Musalman , specialement de VArahe, du 
Person , du Turc, etde V Hindoustani. Paris, 1848 (Extract from Journal 


„ „ See Deloncle, Francois. 

Thompson, J. T., — An English and Hindostanee Spelling Guide . Serampore, 1832. 

„ 9 i English and Oordoo School Dictionary . 2nd Edition, Serampore, 1836. 

if ii A Dictionary m Oordoo and English , compiled from the best authorities , and 

arranged according to the order of the English Alphabet . Serampore, 1838. 

” ” English and Urdu School Dictionary in Roman Characters , with the 

accentuation of the Urdu Words . Calcutta, 1841. 

” A Dictionary in Hmdi and English. Calcutta, 1 846. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 

1870. 3rd Edition, by W. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1884. (Reviewed, 
Calcutta Review , Yol. IX. (1848), pp. 372 and ff.) 

Kishan Rao, Poiyglott Interlinear , being the first Instructor in English Hindui etc 
Calcutta, 1834. a J 

D’Rozario, P. S., — A Dictionary of the Principal Languages spoken in the Bengal Presidency 
viz., English , Bdngdli , and Hindustani. Calcutta, 1837. 

Ballantyne, James E., — Grammar of the Hindustani Language, with Grammatical Exercises. 
laondon, 1838. 

” „ Elements of Hindi and Braj BhaJtha Grammar. London, 1839. 2nd 

Edition, London, 1868. 

” ” A of Me Hindustani Language, with Notices of the Braj and 

Dakhani Dialects. London, 1842. 

”• Pocket Guide to Hindustani Conversation , London, 1839 • %b. 1845. 
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Ballantyne, James R., — Hindustani Letters in the Nuskh-Taleek and Skikustu-Amez Character, 
with Translations, London, 1840. 

n „ The Practical Oriental Interpreter , or Hints on the art of translating from 

English into Hindustani and Persian. London, 1843. 

Anon., — English and Hindustani Ecce/dses of the irregular Verbs, Madras, 1842. 

„ Introduction to the Hindoustanee Grammar , adapted to the Use of Students in the 

Presidency of Madras, Madras, 184*2, 2nd Edition, Madras, 1851. 
( [Hindoostanee Grammar for the Use , <J-e.) 

Leech, Major R.,C.B., — Notes on , and a short Vocabulary of the Bincluvee Dialect of Bundelhhand, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XII. (1843), pp. 1086 
and £f. (Contains a short Grammar and a full Vocabulary,) 

Dossabhee Sorabjee, — Idiomatical Sentences in the English, Hindoostanee , Goozratee and 
Persian Language. Bombay, 1843, 

Ahmad c Ali (of Delhi), — Faiz-ha chashma. (An Elementary Grammar of Urdu). Delhi, 1845. 

Forbes, Duncan, — The Hindustani Manual : a Pocket-Companion for those who visit Ind'a in 
amj Capacity ; intended to facilitate the essential Attainments of Conversing 
with Fluency and Composing with Accuracy in the most useful of all the 
Languages spoken in our Eastern Empire, In two Parts. Part I , — 
A compendious Grammar of the Language, Part II. — A Vocabulary 
of useful Words , English and Hindustdni. LondoD, 1845. 2nd Edition, 
considerably improved, London, 1848. New Edition, London, 1859. 

’ J5 and Platts, J. T., — New Edition, carefully revised by J. T. Platts. 

London, 1874. 9th Edition, ib,, 1889. 12th Edition, London (no date). 

,, A Grammar of the Hindustani Language in the Oriental and Roman 

Character , with numerous copper-plate Illustrations of the Persian and 
Devandgari Systems of alphabetic Writing: to which is added a copious 
Selection of easy Extracts for reading, in the Persi-Arabic and Devandgari 
Characters, forming a complete Introduction to the \Totd-Kahdni and~\ 
Bdqh-o-Bahdr ; together with a Vocabulary of all the Words, and various 
explanatory Notes, London, 1846. New Editions, London, 1855, 1858, 
and 1862. (Reviewed by TAbbe Bertrand in Journal Asiatique , IV., viii. 
(1846), pp. 377 and if.) See also Arnot, Sandford. 
yr A Dictionary, Hindustani and English, to which is added a reversed Part, 

English and Hindustani, London, 1848. An Edition in Roman 
Characters. London, 1859. A smaller Hindustani and English Dictionary 
[Roman Characters]. London, 1862, 

Dobbie, Captain Robert Sheddon, — A Pocket Dictionary of English and Hindoostani . 
London, 1846-47. 

Eastarick, E.B., — A concise Grammar of the Hindustani Language , to which a?'e added Selections 
for Reading, London, 1847. 2nd Edition by Rev. G. Small, ib, 9 1858. 

^ q Handbook of the Bombay Presidency , with an Account of the Bombay C\$p, 
2nd Edition . . . revised and . . . rewritten [by E. B. E.] . 
London, 1881. (Sec. 1 contains Vocabularies and Dialogues ; Gujarati, 
Hindustani, Marathi.) 

Brice, N., — Dictionary , Hindustani and English, Romanized • Calcutta, 1847, 3rd Edition 

(revised by E. J, Lazarus), Benares, 1880. 
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Insha Allah Khan, Mir; and Muhammad Hasan (Qatil), — Darya-e Latifat, or the Grammar 
and Idiom of the Urdu Language. By Mir Insha Allah Khan and 
Mohammed Hasan Katil. Murshidabad, 1848. 

Imam Bakhsh, Maulavi, — Grammar of the Urdu Language, by Monlvi Imam Buksli, of the 
Delhi College. Delhi, 1849. 

Wajid *'Ali Khan, — Guldasta-e Anjuman. [A Hindostani Manual, containing a Reader, 
a Collection of Proverbs, Tables of Genders of Nouns, Rules of Grammar,’ 
and Simple Arithmetic.] Agra, 1849. 

Anon., — Anglo Hindustanee Handbook. Calcutta and London, 1850. 

„ Hindustani Spelling Book in the Homan Character . 4tli Edition, Allahabad, 1850. 

Grant, Henry H., — An Anglo-Hindoostanee Vocabulary , adapted for European Sojourners in 
India . Calcutta, 1850. 

Anon., — A Dictionary, English , Hindoostanee and Persian . Madras, 1851. 

Benson, Lieut., — A few Words on the Arabic Derivatives in Hindustani . London, 1852. 

Brown, C. P., — The Zillah Dictionary in the Roman Character: explaining the various Words 
used in Business in India. Madras, 1852. 

>’ » English and Hindustani Phraseology, or Exercises in Idioms. Calcutta, 1855. 

Prochnow, J. Dettlow, — Anfangsgninde einer Grammatih der hindustanischen Some he 
Berlin, 1852. 

Carnegy, Patrick, Rachahn Technicalities, or a Glossary of Terms Rural, Official and General 
in daily Use in the Courts of Law and in Illustration of the Tenures 
Customs, Arts and Manufactures of Hindustan. Allahabad 1853 2nd 
Edition, ib., 1877. ‘ 

Faulkner, Alexander, — The Orientalist's Grammatical Vade Mecum : being an easy Introduction 

to the Rules and Principles of the Hindustani, Persian, and Gujarati 
Languages . Bombay, 1854. J 

Anon., — Hindustani School Dictionary ( Romanized ), English and Urdu. Calcutta, 1854. 

„ English and Hindustani Vocabulary. Madras, 1354. 

Devx-prasad , - Delipresad's polyglott Grammar and Exercises in Persian, English Arabic 
Hindie, Oordoo and Bengali. With an Analysis of Arabic and synonymous 
CToms; and of logical Argument. For the Use of Students. Caicutta, 

Fallon, S. W„ - An English-Hindustani Law and Commercial Dictionary of Words and Phrases 
used m civil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Affairs ; designed especial la 
to assist Translators of Law Papers. Calcutta, 1858. !> 

A romanized English- Hindustani Law and Commercial Dictionary of Words and 
Phases used m civil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Affairs, by S WF 
Edited and revised by Lala Faqir Chand. Benares, 1888. * ’ ' ‘ 

A Hindustan i-Eng Hell Law and Commercial Dictionary’ comprising many Law 

Phases and Notes m addition to the Law Phrases given in the general 
Dictionary. Banaras, 1879. genet at 

A New Hindustani-English Dictionary. With Illustrations from Hindustani 
Literature and Folk-Lore. Banaras, 1879. J 

A Pew English-Hindustani Dictionary. With Illustrations from English 

AssTstn and Co l l T l f En ^ translated into Hindustani, by S. W F 
Assisted by Lala FaqirChand, Vaish, of Delhi. Banaras and London, 1883! 
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Ghulam, Husain, — A Collection of Idiomatic Sentences in English and Hindoostanee, by Ghoolam 
Hoosain. Madras, 1858. 

Karlmu ’d-din Maulvl, — Qxwaidu * l-mubtadi . [A Hindbstani Grammar in Hindustani.]. 3rd 
Edition, Agra, 1858. Another Edition, Lahore, 1862. 

Williams, (Sir) Monier, — Rudiments of Hindustani Grammar . Cheltenham, 1858. 

,, „ An Easy Introduction to the Study of Hindustani. London, 1858. 

,, ,, Hindustani Primer ; containing a First Grammar suited to Beginners and a 

Vocabulary of common Words on various Subjects . Together with useful 
Phrases and short Stories. London, 1860. 

,, „ A practical Hindustani Grammar ; also Hindustani Selections by Cotton 

Mather. London, 1862. Another Edition, 1876. 

Ghulam Muhammad, — Colloquial Dialogues in Hindustani . London, 1859. 

Baverty, H. G-., — Thesaurus of English and Hindustani Technical Terms used in Building and 
other useful Arts; and scientific Manual of TVords and Phrases in 
the higher Branches of Knowledge; containing upwards of five thousand 
Words not generally to be found in the English and Urdu Dictionaries. 
Hertford (printed), 1859. 

Anon., — Urdu-English Vocabulary. Benares, 1860. 

Haidar Jang Bahadur, — Key to Hindustani, or an easy Method of acquiring Hindustani in the 
original Character . By Hyder Jung Bahadoor. London, 1861. 

Ifcvarl Das, — • The Soldier's Hindoostanee Companion , or, A Guide to the most widely spoken 
Language of the Country , by Baba Ishuree Dass. Benares, 1861. 

Mather, Cotton, — Glossary , Hindustani and English , to the Hew Testament and Psalms 
London, 1861. 

J5 „ See also Williams, (Sir) Monier. 

Hazeigrove, G. P., — A Vocabulary , English and Hindustanee . . . containing . . 

Nomenclature of Ordinance Stores ... a Collection of Military 
Terms . . . Bombay, 1865. 

Mathura Prasad Mifcra, — Trilingual Dictionary , being a comprehensive Lexicon in English, Urdu 
and Hindi, exhibiting the syllabic Pronunciation and Etymology, With 
Explanations in English, Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character . 
Benares, 1865. 

Holroyd, W., B. M., — Tas-liil Al-Kalam, or Hindustani made easy . Pt. I., Lahore, 1866 ; 

Pt. I., Delhi, 1867; Part I., Lahore, 1870. Complete, London, 1878. 
Another Edition,*’ A, 1889. (Reviewed. The Oriental , 1873, pp, 731 andff.) 

Bluxnhardt, C. H., — Outlines of Amharic, containing an English , Oorcloo and Amharic 
Vocabulary , Phrases in English and Amharic, and a rudimentary Grammar , 
for the use of the Force proceeding to Abyssinia, Serampore, 1867. 

Borradaile, Capt. G. E., — A Vocabulary, English and Hindustani, for the Use of Military 
Students , Madras Presidency. Madras, 1868. 

Anon., — The Romanized Hindustanee Manual . Madras, 1869. 

Durga Prasad, — Guide to Legal Translations ; or a collection of Words and Phrases used in the 
Translation of Legal Papers from Urdi into English* Benares, 1869 ; 
2nd Edition, ib 1874. 

„ „ The EnglishrUrdu Translator s Companion . Part I. Benares, 1884. 
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Etherington, Rev. W., — The Student's Grammar of the Hindi Language, Benares and London, 
1870 ; Another Edition, Benares and London, 1873. (Reviewed. Indian 
Evangelical Review, Yol. I (1874), p. 524). 

,, „ Bhasha-Bhasltar, a Grammar of the Hindi Language . Benares, 1873, 

(Reviewed, ib., p. 385 and ff.) 

Muhammad c Ali, — The Hindustani Teacher . 3rd Edition, Bangalore, 1870 j 4th Edition, 
ib., 1876. 

Kellogg, S. H., — Vocabularies of certain Himalayan Dialects , by Rev . W. J. P . Morrison, 
Missionary of the Presb . Board m India; Presented , and accompanied 
with Comparative Tables of Hindi Declensional Systems , by Rev. 8. H. 
Kellogg, of the same Mission. Proceedings of the American Oriental 
Society, October, 1871, pp. xxxvi. and ff. In ^ol. X. of the Journal of 
the A. 0. S, 

» » A Grammar of the Hindi Language , are treated the High Hindi, 

Eraj, and the Eastern Hindi of the Rdmdyan of Tulsi Dus , also the 
colloquial Dialects of Rdjputdna , Kumdon , At*ad7i, Bnod, Bhojpur , 
Magadha , Maithila (sic), etc., with copious philological Notes. First 
Edition, Allahabad and Calcutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, London, 1893. 
(The title as given above is that of the 2nd Edition. That of 'the 1st 
Edition is shorter.) 

Anon,, — Elements of Hindoostanee Grammar. Prepared for the Thomason Civil Engineering 
College , Roorhee . Roorkee, 1872. 

„ Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani. Lahore 187‘> 
1873, 1878, 

Dowson, John, — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. London, 1872 ; ib. 1887 
(Reviewed by J. B[eames] in Indian Antiquary, Yol. II. p. 56.) 

i> *> ^ Hindustani Exercise-Bo oh ; containing a Seines of Passages and Extracts 

adapted for Translation into Hindustdni . London, 1872. 

Anon., — A Hindi-English Dictionary for the use of Schools, Benares, 1873. 

Furrell, J. W., — Hindustani Synonyms; a Collection of proximal ely synonymous Words in daily 
Use in the Hindustani Language : with Explanations of the Differences 
of Meaning obtaining between them . Calcutta, 1873. 

Sadasukh Lai, — An Anglo-Urdu Dictionary. Allahabad, 1873, 

Atkinson, E. T., — Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the North-Western Provinces 

of India. Edited by E. T. A. Allahabad, 1874. Bundeli Vocabulary 
vol. L, pp. 104, 105. J ’ 

jy y, See Benson, T, 


Homem, Paulo Maria, - Novo Vocalulario em Portuguez, Concanim, I n glez e Hindustani. 

C o-ordmado para o uso dos seus patricios que percorrem a India Ivalesa 
Assagao, Bombaim (printed), 1874. ' 

Pezzoni, Monsignore, — Grammatica italiana e indostana. Sirdhana, 1874. 

Platts, John T., A Grammar of the Hindustani or Urdu Language. London, 1874 

Mndustanior Urdu (Article in Yol. XI, Encyclopedia Brittanies, 9 th 
Edition, pp. 840 and ff.) Edinburgh, 1880. 

n <r A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and English, London, 1884. 

»» - rr See Forbes, Duncan, 
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Sell, Rev. E., — Khulasatu ’ l-qawdnin . An Elementary Grammar . Madras, 1874; ib., 1878; 
*A, 1879. 

^ 9} Jdmi c u 1 l-qawdnin . Madras, 1877. 5th Edition, *5., 1887. 

Aurillac, H., — Petit Manuel Frangais-Hindoustani. Calcutta, 1875. 

Bate, J. D., — A Dictionary of the Hindee Language . Benares, 1875. (Reviewed by J. Beames— 
Indian Antiquary , Vol. IV, (1875), p, 223.) 

Plunkett, Capt. G. T., — The Conversation Manual in English , Hindustani , Persian , and 
Pushto. London, 1875. 2nd Edition (by Lieut .-Colonel G. T. P.) 
Revised, London, 1893. 

Stapley, L. A„ — Exercises , English and Urdu , Part II. Calcutta, 1875. 

*Abdu ’l-wad&d, Maulavl, — iVew Bomanized Dictionary , English and Urdu , by Maulawi 
Abdool Wadood, Calcutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, 1879. 

Deloncle, Francois, — Dictiomaire hind oust ani-frangais et frangais-hindoustani, suivi d’un Voca - 
bulaire mythologique, historique et geographique de VInde, publie sons la 
Direction de M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1875. [Introduction by Garcin 
de Tassy. Only 32 pages of the Dictionary have appeared.] 

Anon., — Glossary of Indian Terms, for Use of Officers of Bevenue, fyc. Madras, 1877. 

Bloebmann, EL, — English and Urdu School Dictionary, Bomanized . 8th Edition, Calcutta, 1877. 

Anon., — Memorandum on a Point of Dalchni Grammar . London, 1878. 

Dias, B. F. X., — A Vocabulary in five Languages: English , Portuguese , Goa, Marathi and 
Hindustani . Printed in the Roman Character. Satara, 1878. 

Anon., — Vocabulary of Technical Terms used in Elementary Vernacular School Boohs . Lahore, 
1879. 

Vaz, A., — The Marine Officer’s Hindustani Interpreter. Bombay, 1879. 

Xiyall, C, J., — Sketch of the Hindustani Language. Edinburgh, 1880. 

Craven, Rev, T., — The Boyal School Dictionary, in English and Boman-Urdu. Lucknow, 1881, 
}J n The Gem Dictionary , in English and Hindustani. Lucknow, 1881. 

%he Popular Dictionary in English- Hindustani and Hindustani-EnglisL 
London and Lucknow, 1888. Revised and enlarged Edition [by B. 
H. Badley]. Lucknow, 1889, 

The Boyal Dictionary, English-Hindustani . London, Bell and Sons, 1895. 

Grierson, G. A., — A Handbook to the Kayathi ( 2nd Edition Kaithi) Character , First Edition, 
Calcutta, 1881 j 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1899. 

Hutchinson, R. F., — Glossary of Medical and Medico-Legal Terms , fyo. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 
1881. 

Beames, J., — Handbook of the Bengal Presidency , With an Account of Calcutta City 
[by E, B. Eastwick]. London, 1882. (Sec. 1 contains Vocabularies and 
Dialogues, Bengali, Hindi, by J. B.) ' 

See Dowson, J.$ Bate, J. D. - - , - • ' - 

Browne, J., — Hindi Primer in Boman Characters. London, 1882. 

Palmer, v E., — A Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian , and Arabic.- London, 1882. 
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Fincott, Frederic, — The Hindi Manual , comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language loth 
Literary and Provincial; complete Syntax ; Exercises in various Styles 
of Hindi Composition ; Dialogues on several subjects; and a useful Voca- 
bulary. London, 1882. Third Edition, London, 1890. 

Keegan, W., — Grawmatica Linguce Indostanoe, Sardhana, 1888. 

i9 A Vocabulary in Urdu , Latin , and English. Sardhana, 1882. 

Foulciues, Al. Ed., Prof., — Hindostam zaban he Qawdid , Grammatica indostana\ad Uso degli 
italiani. Napoli, 1883. 

Vinson, J., — Elements de la Grammaire kindoustanie # Paris, 1888. 

„ Manuel de la Langue hindoustani. Paris, 1899. 

Benson, T,, — Statistical , descriptive and historical Account of the North- Westeim Provinces of 
India . . Edited by E. T. Atkinson. Vol. VII,, Allahabad, 1884, 
On pp. 501-503 A Vocabulary by T. B. of the Patois of Agra. 

Anon., — English-Hindi Dictionary for the Use of Schools . Revised Edition, Calcutta, 1885. 

,, Polyglot Grammars and Dialogues . Delhi, 1885. 

„ Handbook to Hindoostanee Conversation , fyc. Calcutta, 1886. 

„ Handbook to Hindustani Conversation. Serampore, 1886, 

„ Hindustani Manual for Beginners. Bombay, 1886. 

Baness, J. F., — Manual of Hindustani. Calcutta, 1836. 

Dina Natha Deva, — Hindustani Grammar . Calcutta, 1886. 

Reynolds, M, C., — Household Hindustani. A Manual for New-comers. Calcutta, 1886 / 

Courtois, Lieut.-Col., — A Manual of the Hindustani Language as spolcen in Southern India. 
. . . . Madras, 1887. 

Gu^i Lai, — The Imperial Anglo-Nagri Dictionary . By Goonee Lai. Dinaporc, 1887. 

Hashamat All, M,, ——A "Manual of English Idiomatic Phrases with Urdu Eguivalc/its. 
Bombay, 1886. 

Madhusudan, Fai^dit, — Madhusudni-nighantu . [A Hindi Dictionary.] Lahore, 1887. 

Kaisar Bakht, Mirza, Shahzada, — Kaisar Kosh . [A Hindi Dictionary.] Allahabad, 1887. 
Eardley - Wilmot, Lieut. H„ — Hindustani Idiomatic Sentences . Madras, 1887. 

Rogers, E. H., — How to speak Hindustani . London, 1887. 

Saiyid Ahmad, — Hinddstanl-Urdu Luqhdt . Delhi, 1887. 

Anon., — r- How to speak English. English and Urdu • Lucknow, 1888. 

„ Useful Sentences. English and Urdu. Lucknow, 1888. 

Eampson, M., — The Syntax and Idioms of Hindustani, or Progressive Exercises in Translation, 
with, Notes and , , . Vocabularies . A Manual. London, 1890. 
Another Edition, 1894. 

St. Quentin, Rend de, — Abrege de Grammars hindoustanie. Rouen, 1890. (Roman character.) 
Smith, Percy, — Urdu Grammar. Calcutta, 1890. 

Tweedie, J., — Hindustani as it ought to be spoken. Calcutta, 1890 ; 2nd Edition, ib., 1893, 
Amir Ahmad, — Amir's Dictionary. Rampur, 1891. 

Baiju Das, Balm, — Bibik Kosh. (A Hindi Dictionary in Hindi.) BanJripore, 1892. 
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Blumhardt, J. F., — Military Vocabularies. I. — English-Hindustani . London, 1892. 

Dias, S. S. de Jesus, — Tres Mil Vocabulos em Portuguez , Comani \ Inglez e Industani. 
Bombaim, 1892. 

Gokhale, V., — Hindustani without a Master . Bombay, 1892. 

Phillips, Colonel A. NT., — Hindustani Idioms , with Vocabulary. London, 1892. 

Besant, Capt. T. H. G., — The Persian and Urdu Letter-writer. Calcutta, 1898. 

Jawahir Singh, — The Urdu Teacher . Umballa, 1893. 

Seidel, A., — Theoretisch-praktische Grammatik der Hindus tam-SpraGke 9 Mit Ubungstuchen in 
arabischer Schrift , und ein deutsch-hindnstani Worterbuch . Wieu, Pest, 
Leipzig, 1893. 

Muhammad Jalllu ’r- Rahman Khan (Maulavl), — Urdu Qanmi Dictionary. Umballa, 1894. 

Schultze, M., — Grammatik der hindustanischen Sprache. Liepzig, 1894. 

Green, Lieut. -Col. A. O., — A Practical Hindustani Grammar. Oxford, 1895, 

McCarthy, L., — Grammaire Hindustani-Erantpxise. Verviers, 1895. 

Ranking, G., — A Guide to Hindustani . Calcutta, 1395, 

„ Urdu-English Primer, for the Use of the Colonial Artillery , 1899. 

Small, G., — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language , Calcutta, 1895. 

„ See also Roebuck, Lieut. Th. 

Small, G. ,* Francis, C. R. ; and Nash (Mrs. Fraser), — Anglo-Urdu Handbook; or, Hindus- 
tani Guide for the Use of Medical Practitioners in Northern India. 
Calcutta, 1895. (Reviewed, Asiatic Quarterly Review, New Series, IX., 
pp. 497 and 2.). 

Anon., — The Students' Hindi-English Dictionary . Benares, 1896. 

Greaves, Edwin, — A Grammar of Modern Hindi. Benares, 1896. 

Sangagi Rao, S., — A practical Method of Learning the Hindustani Language. Madras, 1897. 

» » A Handy Urdu-English Dictionary, based on Shahespear and the best Modern 

Authorities . Madras, 1899. 

Haig, T. Wolseley, — Hints on the Study of Urdu. Allahabad, 1898, 

Narain, R», — The Best Instructor of Hindustani , without the aid of a Munshi . English and 
Roman. Muttra, 1898. 

Tagliabue, Camillo, — Grammatica della Lingua indostana o Urdu . Torino, Roma, Firenze, 1892, 

2nd Edition. Manuale e Glossario della Lingua f fyc 

Roma, 1898. 

Thoburn, W. L., —» The English-Urdu Dictionary . Lucknow, 1898. 

Chiranji Lai, Lala, — Hindusidm MahhzcW'ul-Muh&wardt. Treasury of Urdu Idioms » Delhi 
1900. 

Dann, George J., — An Introduction to Hindi Prose Composition , Benares, 1900. 
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Thimm, C. A., — Hindustani Self-Taught* With correct Pronunciation • For Travellers^ 
Students , Officials, Soldiers , Traders , etc . London, 1902, 

Arya, — Hindi Grammar , m Hindi and Fnglish , iw which is treated the Braj Dialect ivith rilustvq* 
tions from the Bajmti , Benares, n. d. 

*Abdu ’l-lah, Mir, commonly called Miskln, — See Gilchrist, John Borthwick. 

Amaduzzi (Amadutius), Jo, Christophero, — See Beligatfci, Cassiano, 

Badley, B. H., — See Craven, Rev. T, 

Bertrand, l’Abbe, — See Forbes, JDuncan ; Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Hcliodore, 

Callenberg, J. H., — See Schultze, Benj. 

Faqir Chand, Lala (Vftish), of Delhi, — See Fallen, S. W. 

Francis, C. R., — See Small, G. 

Hunter, William, M.D., — See Taylor, Captain Joseph, 

Lazarus, E. J., — See Brice, N. 

Lees, W. Nassau, — See Thompson, J, T. 

Monier-Williams, — See Williams, (Sir) Monier. 

Muhammad Fitrat, Mirza, — See Hadley, George, 

Muhammad Hasan (Qatxl), — See Insha Allah Khan. 

Nash, Mrs. Fraser, — See Small, G. 

Reinaud, ■*— See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Scott, W., — See Gilchrist, J. Borthwick, 

Be Sacy, Silvestre, — See Muhammad Salih (Mirza), and Price, Captain William. 

Smyth, W. Carmichael, — See Taylor, Captain Joseph ; Roebuck, Lieut, T, 

Taripi-eharan. Mitra, — See Price, Captain W* 

(To he continued .) 


REPORTS MADE DURING THE PROGRESS OF EXCAVATIONS AT PATNA, 

BY BABTJ P, 0, MUKHAEJI. 

(Concluded from Yd. XX XL p. 498.) 

REPORT No. III. — FEBRUARY, 1897. 

In February 1897 the important results obtained were the discoveries of, (I) a Buddhist temple, 
oval in plan, at NauratanpUr ; (2) ghats, — three retaining walls and flights steps leading to the 
old bed of the Sohan, just north of the tank of Waris ‘Al? Kh&h ; (3) several large pieces of the A66ka 
pillar, and some walls on the north and west of the tomb, and south of the KalluTal&o; and 
(4 j) some rooms, probably of a vihdra , about 12 feet below the high mound, which is just west of the 
Chaman Tal&o v * _ * * 
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Finding that the high field near Nauratanptlr was cleared of its crops, I recommenced 
excavations. It was here that -one of the 

most important discoveries at Patalipntra N 

was brought to light. It appeared to be > 

a .Buddhist temple, oval in plan, with * 

subsidiary buildings at the two sides. The 

thickness of the main wall is about 5 feet, 50 

while the length and breadth of the chamber 1' -] < - ^ 

are 50 and IS feet respectively. The # \ Aj 

northern apse appears to have been the ^ ^ ~ 

shrine, for a partition wall is traceable still. ,• . ^ 

The side- walls were opened. The import- ’st * f" v : ^ f 

ance of this structure will be known to A'i ^ fryp ' ¥ 

students of Fergusson’s History of Indian ^ " 

and Eastern Architecture, in which the : ^ 

author, in discussing the forms of the Karle i! YsAk • j ’ fe'vy 5-5 ~ 

and similar caves, could not, as a matter of — ---fe# : . YXdrfrrA 

vs/A - sp?™ — A AAa j> ^~* 

proof, trace their origin. But, remembering " ' fc T Zf'/yA 

the fact that it was A soka, who, making \ M ''A 

the Buddhist faith as the State religion, 
covered the whole of India with religious 

monuments, this Nauratanpfir temple (Fig. 1) most probably supplied the idea for the four of the 
cave-temples cut in the living rock in the Deccan and Central India. A little south of the existing 
remains are two stone architraves, which must have belonged to this temple* 


#4*. 




FIG. 2 


j BULAND OF 
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RAILWAY LINE 

BED Of THE SO HAN 
r»GHAT £GHAT 


The second important discovery made was a line of 
ghats with retaining walls, just north of Waris 4 AH 
Khan’s Tank, and on the south bank of the old bed of 
the Sohan or one of its channels (Fig. 2). In digging 
into the pits of a brickfield, just south of the railway line, 
I discovered a line of ancient wall, about 10 feet below 
the present level of the ground. It runs almost parallel 
to the road (just south of it), and the railway line on the 
north. I traced about 400 feet of it on the east and 
west. The ghats do not appear to have been continuous, 
but are at short distances, each bounded by walls. Both 
the walls and the steps are an interesting study ; the walls 
have batter on the south face, not much on the river-side ; 
-while the steps are made up of horizontal and vertical 
layers of bricks, which are usually very large, finely grained 
and well burnt. Near the steps is black soil, below and 
beyond which is the stratum of the sand of the Sohan, 
rather large in grain and yellowish in colour. Here 
some very interesting questions present themselves for 
solution : — when was this series of ghats built ? And 
when did the S6han cease to flow here, since above the 
stratum of sand there is an accumulation of ordinary 
earth, about 12 feet in depth ? And at what rate per 
century was the level of the ground here raised ? 


About 500 yards east of the above site, and on the north of the railway line, is a high field 


1 
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was peculiar. One near Bahadurpxtr was exhumed last year by the villagers, and it was found to 

stand on two others, crossing each other at right angles, thus : 

In one of the two diggings I found a wall or a mass of brickwork, on which the beam I searched 
for was most probably standing. 

F/G.3. 


V/HA&A r-* 

p — 


tt r 

u 



W£LL 


kallu talao 


6AR DEto 


IV. 


In the garden just west of the 
Kallu Talfto I discovered some walls 
near a well, of which the southern one 
might be a continuation of that of the 
vihdra I brought to light on the south 
of the tank. But as the proprietor off 
the garden would not allow me to dig 
further, I was unable to verify my 
supposition and to exhume the rooms 
already traceable there (Fig. 3)* 


V. 



this side. 


On the south of the tank and just on the north and west of the tomb, I found some walls and 

several large pieces of the A&dka pillar, though the 
site of the latter’s foundation, which I searched for, 
was not traced. Finding one of the walls going 
underneath the south side of the tomb, I drove a tunnel 
along its eastern side and went just underneath the 
centre, and then found that the wall had been removed 
when the tomb was built about 500 years ago : 
Nothing else was discovered. On the north of the 
tomb some walls were also traced. But the important 
finds here were innumerable fragments of the Afe&ka 
pillar* to discover which I had been excavating on 
Several of the pieces were large, — one about 5 feet in length, and about 2 feet 0 inches 

in breadth. These relics are invariably fornmd about 
10 feet below the present level of the field. This 
10 feet stratum of soil is thickly composed of rubble- 
bricks and earth, below which is a layer of black soil, 
about 2 feet in depth, and in tins the Asoka relics are 
invariably found. "Where the larger pieces arc found, 
the black soil is deeper by 3 and 4 feet, and in a few 
places more. This black soil is composed chiefly of 
charcoal, ashes, and lime. And noting the fact that 
the larger fragments show a flaking-of in the smooth 
and highly polished surface, I began to think that the 
AS6ka pillar was destroyed by fire. It seemed 
to me that the story of the destruction of the pillar in 
the light of the finds is explainable thus : — Fuel* dry 
leaves, and other combustibles were probably massed 
around the great column to a considerable height, and 
set on fire ,* — certainly, a most cheap and expeditious 
way of destruction, perhaps resorted to probably by 
B&ja Sasanka D§va of Kama .Suvarna in the sixth 
century A. D. This process would cause the destruc- 
tion of the pillar by first flaking off the surfaces and 
then the body, and the smaller bits of fragments 
* m TOg 11 * bate been burnt down to lime. Later on the 

burnt remains would be spread over a great area by wind and age; and when King Purna Varma 
the last of Asoka’s' race, restored the Buddhist. 
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the ground afresh to build the vihdra , the foundation walls of which I exhumed. When Hiuen 
Tsiang visited Pataliputra, the restored monuments were again in decay. And during the period 
of Muhammadan supremacy, the work of vandalism was completed ; so that above the black soil 
a thick stratum of rubble-bricks, about 10 feet in depth, was formed* 

It is rather surprising that though several hundreds of fragments of the Asdka pillar have been 
found, no inscribed piece has yet been discovered. And since the Chinese travellers mention only 
one edict pillar at Nili, the birthplace of Asoka, about 8 li , more than half a mile, south of the old 
city (the two others being simply noted, and not described as inscribed), a doubt arises m my mind 
whether the pillar, of which I exhumed fragments, ever had any inscription. Where was^ this Kill ? 
If Patna be the old city, on which Sh6r Shah constructed his town, then the site of Nili must be 
somewhere near south of the railway station. 



The high mound just 
west of the Chaman T&l&o 
claimed my attention ; for 
Dr. Waddell had directed 
me to go down as far as 
I could, this site being the 
likely one to yield important 
results as to the monuments 
of Nanda andChandragupta. 
So I dug deep both on the 
north and on the south, 
about 10 feet down, and, 
going down about 8 feet 
further, sprung two tunnels, 
so as to meet each other at 
the midmost point (Fig. 6). 
In excavating I found, in the 
middle pit on the south side, 
some walls, drains, and holes 
(Fig. 6). The holes appear 
to have been made by some 
vandals of old, who, spring- 
ing wells and tracing the then 
existing walls, took out all 
the bricks they could lay 
hands on, just as they are now 
doing at Bihar, B&kra. — 
B6sad (ancient Vaisali) and 
other places. 


The walls do not exactly run parallel to one another. There is a drain, 6 inches wide, just on 


the north side of the southern wall. The third 
wall appeared to be circular, on the north of 
which there was a niche. The circular wall 
had also a drain on its outer face. Beyond the 
niche I drove a tunnel towards the north, to 
meet the other coming from the north. At 
first a terrace was found, about 10 feet below 
the level of the mound ; I then went 3 feet 
further down, but beyond the usual rubble and 
some unimportant terra-cotta work, nothing 
was discovered. In the northern pit I went 
down about 12 feet, and then commenced the 
tunnelling. Here also a terrace and a wall 
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VII. 

About 500 yards north-east of the Kallu Taldo, and just north of the railway lino, I discovered 
some remains of ancient structures, of which one seemed to be an arch, the second a wall belongin 
to a house, and the third, a very long wall, about 200 yards long, east to west, embanking an ancient 
ditch. This sketch (Fig. 8), done from memory, will show them better — * 



Road ancunt 


The ancient ditch turns towards the north, leading to an ancient and very large tank on the 
north of which us a small temple, sacred to Sitala DM, in which arc a few relics of .orient sculpture 
nd just on the west of this tank is another modern temple, probably on the site of an ancient one 

r * 7“v f the fa0 ® ° f P “ rbati attacbed t0 !t ’ and t,T0 carV(id b «s, belonging to 

B ddhist railing, of which several posts were recovered for the purpose of the local Museum 

The hnga is said to have been found in the ditch, just north of the newly-discovered wall. " ' 






1 found that the temple at Nauratanptir, and the ghats south of the Waris ‘All Khan’s Tanlr 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 

( Continued from p. 44.) 


1795.— No. XI. 

Fort William 30th March 1705. 

Bead a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 

To EdwaTd Hay Esqr. Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — I beg you will be pleased to inform the Honble. the Governor General in Council, that the 
Brig Dispatch arrived from Port Cornwallis yesterday which place she left on the 7th Instant. 

I have the pleaswer to acquaint you that the Sea Horse Brig had a remarkable quick passage 
to the Andamans and was to sail for Pegu on the 9th Instant. Lieutenant Ramsay has trans- 
mitted me the Accounts of the Settlement, for the last three Months which I now send you ; to 
enable him to pay up all the Establishment he has drawn on Government Bills of Exchange accord- 
ing to the accompanying list for Cash paid into the Treasury there. I have to observe that in the 
Account Current he only gives credit for 10,000 Rupees by the two last Vessels that were dispatched 
the remaining part of the Cash, I last drew for the use of the Settlement will be sent by the first 
Vessel that Sails, and will be given credit for in the next three Months Accounts. 

I have the honor Ac 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans, 

Calcutta 25th March 1795. 

Ordered that the List of Bills received from Major Kyd, be presented to the Accountant 
General, and that an Extract from his Letter relative to the accounts at the Andamans be sent with 
the Accounts also, to the Military Auditor General for his Report upon them, 

1795.— No. XII. 

Fort William 8th May 1795. 

Bead a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 

Superintendant at the Andamans 8th May. To Edward Hay Esqr., Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — I request you will be pleased to acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council 
that the Cornwallis Snow is in readiness to sail for the Andamans with Provisions and Stores, 
and that I wish for his permission to dispatch her. I also beg leave to acquaint the Board that it 
will be necessary to send by her Ten Thousand Rupees in Gold Coin for the payment of the 
Establishment for March and April last and request that an Order on the Treasury may be granted 
for that Amount, 

I have the honor to be Ac 
(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 

Calcutta, 8th M&y 1795. 

Agreed that the Snow Cornwallis he Dispatched with the Provisions and Stores, embarked 
ip. that Vessel to the Andamans, and that an order on the Treasury be granted in favor of the 
Superintendant for the amount, as requested, issuable half in Gold Mohurs, and half in Pieces 
of four Rupees. 
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1795. — No. XIII. 

Fort William 22d. June 1795. 

Bead a Letter from the Military Auditor General. 

Military Auditor General 17th June. To the Honble. Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General 
in Council, Military Department, 

Honble, Sir, — By the returns transmitted to the Military Board by the Commissary of Provi- 
sions at the Andamans, it appears that Grain and Provisions to a considerable Amount furnished by 
the Garrison Storekeeper in Fort William, have been issued to the Convicts at Port Cornwallis, and 
as the expence of provisions to the Convicts in my Humble Opinion belongs to the Civil Department. 
I request that if the Board should also be of this Opinion you will be pleased to authorize me to 
transfer charges of this nature, from time to time, to the Debit of General Books. 

I have the honor to be &c 

(Signed) John Murray, Colonel & Military Auditor General. 
Mily. Auditor GenTs Office 

17th June 1795, 

Agreed to the transfer abovementioned, and ordered that tie Military Auditor General be 
acquainted accordingly. 


1795. — No. XIV. 

Fort William 22d. June 1795. 

Bead a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans, 

To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — I request you will be so good as to acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in 
Council, that as the Monsoon is now fairly established it is my wish to send the Dispatch Brig to 
the Andamans, with Stock and private Articles of Supplies that must be wanted there, I have been 
prevented from proposing to dispatch her before, from the danger there would have been to so small 
a Vessel during the tempestuous Weather at the change of the Monsoon. 

I beg also to represent that, owing to the want of the Services of the Sea Horse Brig, there will 
be occasion to send a supply of Grain for the use of the Settlement, and as at this Season, freight 
may probably be procured on Vessels Sailing to the Eastward, I beg I may be permitted to agree 
with the owners of such Vessels to convey five or Six Hundred bags of Grain to Port Cornwallis 
which I will endeavour to do at as easy a rate as possible. 

1 have the honor to be &c 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 

Calcutta 22d. June 1795. 


Ordered that the Dispatch Brig be sent to the Andamans as proposed by the Superintendant 
~7 „ he _ r tha * k* *>e authorized to procure freight on any Vessels going to the Eastward, for five or 
Six Hundred Bags of Grain, required at Port Cornwallis. 


1795. — No. XV. 

Fort William 6th July 1795. 

Bead a Memorial of Captain Copestakes. 

To the Honble. John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council. The Humble Memorial of 
S ephen Copestakes of the Snow Druid. Humbly Sheweth That in the Month of [?] your Memo- 
nahst Vessel the Snow Druid, was freighted by Government to carry Sundry Articles of Stores and 
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Eighty Convicts for the use of the Settlement at the Andamans, that she arrived there on the 
2*2nd January last and that a few days afterwards a small Schooner Arrived there from Bassuen 
with a French Man on hoard who had many Papers in his possession belonging to 
English Vessels, as well as several Draughts of the Andamans, on which Account it was 
the Wish of the Acting Superintendant to send him to Calcutta but at that time there was no person 
upon the Island Capable of Navigating the Vessel he was to be sent in, Application was therefore 
made to your Memorialist for his Chief Officer and an other European to send in Charge of the 
Vessel which your Memorialist on Account of the extreme Exegence of the Case and from an entire 
Wish to further the Publick Service complied with altho’ his Vessel was hut Weakly Maim’d. The 
Detention of the Druid it was agreed Should he about 25 Days or one Month as by that time it was 
fully expected the People would return but the Month having elapsed without any tidings of them, 
your Memorialist thought it adviseable to proceed to Pinang altho’ wanting an Officer, fearing the 
Markets at that place might alter for the worse by a longer detention, which was Actually the case 
by at least 25 pr Cent by which your Memorialist Suffered considerably and which would have been 
avoided could he have Sailed from the Andamans at a reasonable time. 

He therefore hopes his case will be taken into consideration and that Government out of their 
great Humanity will not allow him to be a Sufferer from his having so readily Complied with the 
Wishes of the Superintendant, and that they will make him such allowance for the Detention of his 
Vessel as they may deem adequate. 

And your Memorialist as in duty bound Shall ever Pray 

(Signed) S. Copestakes Master and Owner of the Snow Druid. 

Calcutta 6th July 1795. 

Ordered that a Copy of the Memorial from Captain Copestakes be sent to Major Kyd, and 
that the Subject of it be referred to him for his Report and opinion upon it. 


1795. — No. XVI. 

Fort William 13th July 1795, 

The following Letter was received, on the 10th Instant, from Major Kyd Superintendant 
at the Andamans, and permission was given that Lieutenant Lawrence, the Senior Officer of 
the Snow Cornwallis, should be put in Charge of her, and that he should be allowed to entertain 
a second Officer, until Lieutenant Wales Should be Sufficiently recovered from his present Indisposi- 
tion to resume the command. Major Kyd was also acquainted that the Cornwallis is to return to 
the Andamans without delay j — and the Marine Board were instructed to pass the usual Indents 
for Provisions and Pay for the Vessel. An Order on the Treasury was likewise directed to be 
issued, in his Favour, for 10,000 Rupees to be remitted to the Andamans, 

Major Kyd 10th July. 

To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to Government. 

Sir,— I request you will be pleased to acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council that 
the Cornwallis Snow has arrived from the Andamans, having left Port Cornwallis on the 20th of 
last Month — I am sorry to learn from the Officer Commanding there, that the Setting in of the 
Rains has again Brought with ft Severe Sickness to the Settlers and that the fiver (sic) of the 
Climate had proved fatal to Mr. Medows first Officer of the Nautilus Brig. 

Mr. Wood one of the Surgeons has come passenger on the Cornwallis having been Obliged to 
leave the Settlement on Account of Severe illness. As he has for two years past been Subject to 
frequent attacks of Fever, he requests to be removed from that Station and hopes the Board will be 
pleased to appoint him to do duty as an Assistant Surgeon in Bengal. 
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Iam also sorry to acquaint you that Lieut. Wales Commander of the Cornwallis was also 
attacked with the River of the Climate and is now dangerously ill — as there can be little hope that 
he would be able to go to Sea for a considerable time, I have to request that the Vessel may be put 
in Charge of Lieutenant Lawrence the Senior Officer who is exceedingly well qualified, and that he 
be permitted to employ a Second Officer, till Lieutenant Wales is in a state to take Charge again. 

It is my wish to dispatch the Cornwallis immediately with Stores and Provisions for which 
I request to have the Boards permission, and I will beg that the Marine Board may be directed to pass 
the usual Indents for Provisions and Pay with as little delay as possible. Accompanying I send you 
the Accounts of the Settlement brought up to the 1st of June last with a list of Bills of Exchange 
drawn by Lieutenant Bamsay for Cash received into the Treasury there ; as you will Observe 
there is but a very small Balance of Cash in hand it will be necessary to send 10,000 Rupees in 
Specie on the Cornwallis half in Gold and halE in Silver for which I request an order on the Treasury 
may be issued. 

I have the honor to be &c 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 

Calcutta 10th July J795. 

1795. — No. XVII, 

Fort William 7th August 1795. 

Bead a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 

Colin. Shakespear Esqr. Sub Secretary. 

Sir, I have received your Letter of the 6th Instant accompanying a memorial from Captain 

Copestake claiming a compensation for the detention of the Druid at the Andamans, with the 
Honble. Governor General in Councils desire for me to report on it. 

I have to acquaint you for the information of the Board that I have examined carefully into the 
circumstances and that altho’ on the Memorial the loss said to be sustained appears to me a little 
exaggerated yet that certainly the Owners of the Druid, have a right to some remuneration. I find 
that the Vessel absolutely remained a Month at Port Cornwallis by agreement with the Officer 
Commanding there in expectation of the return of the Officer and People he offered to navigate the 
Leeboard Schooner to Calcutta. It appears that Captain Copestake concurred with great readiness 
in this measure, thought of great public importance and which might eventually have been so. I think 
the Owners of the Druid have fairly a Claim on Government for one Month Sailing Charges of the 
Vessel which I learn is about 1,500 Rupees and with this Sum I have reason to think they will be 
content. 

I have the honor to be &o. 

Fgrt William 31st July 1795* (Signed) A. Kyd, Supt. Andamans* 

Agreed that a Compensation be made the Owners of the Druid as proposed by Major Kyd and 
that a Treasury order be issued. 

1795, — No. XVIII. 

Fort William 21st September 1795. 

Bead a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 

Superintendant at the Andamans 12th September. To Edward Hay Esqr, Secretary to the 

Government. 

Sir,— I have to request you will be pleased to acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in 
Council that both on a Public and private Account it is my wish that the Nautilus Brig should be 
discharged from the Andamans Establishment j on a Public Account because I do not think the 
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Service she can do as a Transport, is proportioned to the Expence She is to the Government, and on 
a private Account, because I find that her Sailing Charges has been considerably more than what 
I represented it would be to Government, and which in consequence was allowed me. When I did 
myself the honor of offering her to Government it was at a period when a more proper Vessel could 
not be spared or procured for the service of the Andamans ; I however think that in the present 
reduced state of the Settlement, the Cornwallis Snow and Sea Horse Brig will suffice to supply 
it with Provisions and Stores, with occasionally freighting a Vessel for the transporting of Grain 
which is infinitely the cheapest way of supplying the Settlement with that Article. Altho’ the 
Nautilus from her small size is not fit for a transport, yet from her qualities as an exceeding fast Sailer, 
I think she is particularly well suited for a Dispatch Vessel, to any of the Company’s Possessions 
on this side the Cape of Good Hope, and if she could be useful in this way I should be very glad that 
Government will purchase her for this purpose, and shall be content to receive the lowest Value that 
may be put upon her by any professional Set of Men, I am chiefly wishful that she may be disposed 
of in this way as it may be the means of keeping Mr. Timins her Commander in an employment 
for which he is exceedingly well qualified, and that he deserves well of the public for his services as 
Chief Officer and occasionally as Commander of the Nautilus, with the Squadron under Commodore 
Mitchell. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your most Obedient humble Servant, 

(Signed) A, Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 

12th September 1795. 

Agreed according to the Recommendation of the Superintendant at the Andamans, that the 
Nautilus Brig be discharged from that Establishment, and that the Marine Board be desired to issue 
the necessary Directions in Consequence. 

With respect to the Dispatch Brig the Board agree that it may be proper to discharge her 
also from the Service, and to dispose of her at public Sale ; but the Resolution is not final, and is to 
wait the return of the Vessel from Port Cornwallis. 

In regard to the proposed service for the Nautilus, Agreed that the Proposition shall lie for 
Consideration. 

Ordered that Major Kyd be informed of the Resolution passed concerning the Vessel* 

1795. — No. XIX. 

Fort William 25th September 1795. 

The Secretary reports that the Dispatch Brig arrived this morning from Port Cornwallis, and 
brought a Packet directed to Major Kyd or in his absence to the Secretary of the Government, that 
Major Kyd being absent it was opened, and that it was found to contain the following Letter from 
Lieutenant Ramsay in temporary Charge of the Settlement at the Andamans. 

To Major Kyd, Superintendant at the Andamans. 

Sir, — On the 13th Instant I had the honor to receive your favour of the 28th July by the 
Dispatch Brig and ou the 20th I received your subsequent letter by the Snow Cornwallis, Both of 
these Vessels experienced tempestuous Weather in their Voyage to this Port, but I am happy to 
inform you their Cargoes sustained very little injury. 

The want of Naval Stores I am apprehensive may detain the Cornwallis longer in Harbour than 
could be wished her Sails and Rigging requiring a thorough repair before She can with prudence 
proceed to Sea Lieutenant Lawrence has few Stores on board and we are incapable of affording him 
an immediate Supply. 

I have directed the Commissary to indent on the Naval Storekeeper for a variety of marine 
Stores necessary for the use of the Boats and Vessels attached to the Settlement and earnestly 
request they may be sent to us at the earliest opportunity. 
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Conformable to your Instructions bearing date the 28th of July, I directed Captain Roberts 
to prepare to return to Bengal with the Honble. Companys Brig Dispatch, accompanying is 
a protest I received from him in reply to my requisition, your Orders and an evident abatement of the 
violence of the Monsoon have induced me to persist in directing him to proceed to Bengal with all 
practicable expedition. To his charge I have intrusted the Accounts and Disbursements of the 
Settlement for the last three Months. 

Enclosed is the Surgeons return of the Hospital for the same period and a List of Bills of 
Exchange drawn on the Honble the Governor General in Council for Cash received from Sundry 
Individuals into the Andaman Treasury. 

I have much pleasure in acquainting you the Settlers are in general more healthy than 
they have been for some Months past and have the honor of subscribing myself with the greatest 
respect 

Sir &ca 

(Signed) Thos. Ramsay Lieutenant In temporary charge of the Settlement. 

Port Cornwallis 1st September 1795. 

The Secretary reports that Captain Roberts’s Protest, mentioned in the 4th Paragraph of 
the above Letter has not been received. 

Ordered that the Accounts and Disbursements mentioned at the Close of the same Paragraph 
be transmitted to Major Kyd with the Surgeons Hospital Returns referred to in the 5th. 

Ordered that the List of the Bills of Exchange be sent to the Accountant General, 


1795. — No. XX. 

Fort William 9th November 1795. 

The following Letter from the Secretary to the Marine Board was received on the 7th 
Instant and the letter to be entered after it was in consequence written to the Garrison Store Keeper. 

Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — I am directed to acquaint you, for the information of the Govr. General in Council, that 
the Board have engaged the Snow Nancy Capt. Hugh Drysdale, to convey the Provisions and 
Stores to the Andamans, she being reported by the Surveying Officers as a fit and proper Vessel for 
this purpose. 

I am &c 

(Signed) G, Taswell Secretary Marine Board. 
Port William the 6th November 1795. 


No. XXI. 

To Lieutenant G. A. Robinson Garrison Store Keeper. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Governor General in Council to inform you that the Nancy Snow- 
Captain Drysdale has been taken up by the Marine Board to carry Provisions and Stores to the 
Andamans and you will be pleased immediately to lade on Board her the Provisions indented for that 
Settlement including a Supply of Articles equivalent to what was embarked on the Druid for the 
use of the Settlement that the deficiency occasioned by the W reck of that Vessel may be supplied. 

I am Sir &c. 

(Signed) Colin Shakespear Sub Secry. 
Council Chamber the 5th November 1795. 
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1795. — No. XXII. 

Fort William 23d. November 1795. 

Read the following Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. To the Honble 

Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council. 

Honble. Sir, — I beg leave to acquaint you that the Brig Nautilus is arrived from the 
Andamans, which place she left on the 2nd Instant, two days after the Cornwallis which Vessel is 
not yet arrived. 

By Letters from the Commanding Officer there I am sorry to inform you that the Settlement 
has experienced even more Sickness this Season than usual Owing probably to the very great 
fall of Rain and uncommon tempestuousness of the Monsoon, By the unfortunate loss of the Druid 
in August last which deprived the Settlement of a large Supply of Grain, the Public Stores are 
reduced to the lowest State, there only being Grain for the Settlers to the middle of next Month. 

Altho’ therefore that a Vessel has just Sailed with a Considerable Supply which there i3 little 
doubt, will arrive in safety yet it strikes me that prudence and humanity requires that the Subsist- 
ance of so many people should not be left to a single Chance, however favourable. I therefore take 
the liberty of proposing that the Nautilus be immediately dispatched with a further Supply of 
Provisions ; and as this Vessel is perfectly equipp’d, if directions be given to the Commissary of 
Stores to quickly supply the Grain And to the Marine Board to expedite the Indents for Provisions 
and Pay to the Crew, the Vessel will be dispatched without delay and may arrive at Port Cornwallis 
before there is a possibility of their experiencing any want. I have no reason to be Alarmed at the 
detention of the Cornwallis, for that Vessel has been so long without any Repair & the Copper of 
her bottom is in so bad a State that she has become a very Slow Sailer. 

I have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed) A. Kyd Supt. Andamans. 

Calcutta 21st November 1795. 

Besolved for the reasons stated by Major Kyd that he be desired to dispatch the Nautilus 
immediately to the Andamans and that intimation be sent to the Marine Board and Commissary of 
Stores. 

1796. — No. I. 

Port William 5th February, 1796. Read a Letter and its Enclosures from the Superin- 
tendant at the Andamans. 

Superintendant at the Andamans 4th February. To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to 

Government. 

Sir, — I beg you will acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council that the Nautilus 
Brig is arrived from the Andamans, which place She left on the 14th of last Month. It is with 
much concern I forward the Accompanying Letters from Lieutenant Stokoe the Officer in 
Command there, giving an Account of the death of Mr, Reddick the Surgeon and of his own 
Indisposition, I have also to acquaint the Board that Lieutenant Ramsay who was obliged to leave 
the Settlement for extreme indisposition in the Nancy Snow, is arrived from Prince of Wales Island, 
But, although he is much recovered he will not I fear be able to return Soon to his duty. 

I amm very sorry to add that from his Accounts and by private letters from Mr. Stokoe the 
Settlement Still Continues exceedingly unhealthy there having been no less than fifty deaths 
during the last rains, and that this long Continuance of the fatal effects of this baneful Climate, has 
so dispirited every class of men, that they are all Solicitous to leave it. It is unnecessary for me to 
point out the necessity of sending a Surgeon as soon as possible, and in the hope of being able to 
alleviate some of the distresses of the Settlement and to allow Mr. Stokoe to leave it, Should the 
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State of his health render it necessary, it is my wish to proceed there as soon as the Corxrwallis or 
Seahorse can be got in readiness. 

Accompanying is a List of Bills of Exchange drawn by the Officer in charge for the Expences 
of the Settlement for the Months of October, November & December last $ the Accounts of which 
are forwarded to the proper officers. 

I have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superin ten dant Andamans. 

Calcutta 4th February 1796. 


No. L 

Enclosure in the letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans of 4th February. Major 

Alexander Kyd, Superintendant of the Andamans, at Fort William. 

Sir, — I have the honor to acquaint you for the information of the Hon. the Governor General 
in Council, that the Snow Nancy Captain Drysdale arrived safe in this Port on the 1st of 
December, with Grain Provisions and Marine Stores for the use of the Settlement. 

The Nancy proceeded on her Voyage to Prince of Wales Island on the 7th Instant and it 
is with much Concern I add Lieut. Ramsay was compelled proceed to Sea in that Vessel as the 
only probable chance of invigorating a frame reduced by long and severe Indisposition, and of 
renovating his Shattered Constitution. 

In an Envelope addressed to the Adjutant General is a duplicate of the certificate granted 
Lieutenant Ramsay by the Surgeon. 

I execute a most painful duty in communicating to you the Subsequent demise of Mr. Reddick ; 
the abovementioned Certificate having been the last public act of his existence ! He died of a 
Mortification in his Intestines, on the 20th Instant the day after the arrival of the Nautilus. It 
would be a needless attempt in me to point out the loss the Settlement has sustained by the 
unexpected Dissolution of this Gentleman. I fear the Consequences are but too Obvious. 

In compliance with a Suggestion of Lieutenant Ramsay’s prior to his Embarkation, I have 
ventured to appoint as Magazine Serjeant, Henry White acting Serjeant Major to the Sepoy Detach- 
ment, which I hope you will approve. 

Every comfort and relief the Hospital Patients can derive from fresh Provisions and nourish- 
ing diet is liberally distributed to them. I have the pleasure to acquaint you, there are not more 
than one or two Individuals whose Cases appear to be dangerous and those I have deemed it adviscable 
to send to Calcutta on the Nautilus, also Mr. Reddick’s Family and private Servants. I take the 
liberty to mention it was his last request that his Child might be admitted into the Orphan 
School, and I further presume to Solicit your attention to this request. 

I beg leave to assure you Sir, that no Exertion shall be wanting on my part, to Carry on the 
various duties of the Settlement uni il such time as other Officers may be nominated, and I have great 
hopes from the peaceable behaviour of the Convicts, and from the assistance I derive from the Native 
Officers of the Marine Corps, that the general services of the Colony will suffer little Impedi- 
ment ; at the same time I must earnestly request every effort may be made to expedite the return 
of a Vessel to Port Cornwallis. 

I have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed) Joseph Stokoe, Lieut, in temporary Charge of the Settlement, Andamans, 

Port Cornwallis 6th Janry. 1786. 
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Enclosure in the Letter from the Superintendent of the Andamans of 4th Febrry. To Major 

Kyd, Superintendant Andamans. 

Sir, — My Indisposition has so much encreased upon me these two or three days past that I have 
been unwillingly Obliged to apply to Captain Temmins to request he will leave Mr. Sadler his 
C hief Officer at this Settlement, until his return to us. Captain Temmins has assured me Mr. Sadler 
can be spared from the Vessel the present Voyage without material Inconvenience, and as his 
presence here may eventually be attended with beneficial Consequences both on public and private 
Considerations I hope you will not disapprove of the measure. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) J. Stokoe, Lieut. Acting Superintendant, 

Port Cornwallis 13th Janry. 1796. 

No. 3. 

The Governor General in Council is concerned to observe from the Papers laid before him by 
Major Kyd, the TInhealthiness at the Andamans at a season too when a better Climate might 
have been expected ; and it is aggreed that a Question, relative to the Possession of that Settlement, 
shall be Considered at a future Meeting. 

Ordered that the Hospital Board be informed of the Decease of Mr. Robert Reddick, Assistant 
Surgeon at the Andamans, and desired to recommend, without Delay, a proper Person to Succeed to 
that Situation. Advice of Mr. Reddick’s death, and of the Date on which it happened is also to be 
sent to the Military Department. 

Ordered that the List received from Major Kyd, of Bills of Exchange drawn by the Officer in 
Charge for the Expences of the Settlement, in October, November, and December, be sent to the 
Accountant General, and that the Bills be duly honoured. 

1796.— No. H. 

Fort William 8th February 1796. The following Letter was received, on the 6th Instant 
from the Secretary to the Hospital Board, and according to their Recommendation, Mr. Kean was 
appointed to Succeed Mr. Reddick as Assistant Surgeon at the Andamans. Major Kyd and the 
Hospital Board were acquainted accordingly ; and the Secretary is directed to send a Note of the 
appointment to the Governor General’s Military Secretary for his Information. 

No. 2. 

Secretary Hospital Board 6th February. To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the Government* 

Sir, — I am directed by the Hospital Board to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter of the 
5th Instant, and to acquaint you that they beg leave to recommend Mr. Kean Assistant Surgeon 
pf the 33d Battalion but at present at the Presidency to succeed the late Mr. Reddick as 
Assistant Surgeon at Port Cornwallis. 

I have the honor to be Sir, Your most Obedient Humble Servant 

(Signed) A. Campbell, Secretary, 

Fort William Hospital Board Office the 6th February 1796. 

1796. — No. III. 

Fort William 8th February 1796. Minute and Resolutions. 

Read again Major Kyd’s Letter dated the 4th February and recorded on the Proceedings of 
the last meeting. 

Minute of the Board. Considering the great Sickness and Mortality of the Settle- 
ment formed at the Andamans,' whieh it is feared is likely to continue and the great Expence 
and Embarrassment to Government in maintaining it and in conveying to it Supplies at the present 
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period, it appears to the Governor General in Council both with a view to humanity and Oeconomy 
prudent to withdraw it. He observes that if at the termination of the present War it should be 
thought expedient to carry on the plan with Vigour, it could be renewed with very little disadvan- 
tage, no permament or Valuable Buildings having yet been erected, and there being few Stores of 
Value to remove. 

The expediency of withdrawing the Settlement admitted, no Time should be lost, so that it may 
be done before the change of the Monsoon. 

The Board further observes that if it be conceived that this temporary removal 
from the Andamans could invalidate our Claim to those Islands, were any Foreign Nation 
in the mean time to settle there (a Circumstance, however, which is highly improbable) the objection 
may be obviated by keeping a small Vessel at Port Cornwallis to be relieved every six Months. 

Resolved therefore that the Marine Board be instructed to take immediate measures for the 
removal of the Convicts to Prince of Wales Island, and for bringing back the Stores and 
Settlers to Bengal. 

That they be further instructed to make provision for keeping a small Vessel at Port Corn- 
wallis, to be relieved every six Months. 

That Major Kyd be desired to report if any part of the Stores be, in his opinion wanted at 
Prince of Wales Island that they may he transported there, and to communicate to the Marine 
Board the number of Convicts and Settlers, and the Quantities of stores to be removed. 


No. IV. 


Fort William 15th February 1796. Read the following Letter from the Marine Board. 
To the Honble. Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council. 


Honble, Sir, — Pursuant to your Orders for withdrawing the Settlement from the Andamans, 
communicated to us by Mr. Sub Secretary Shakespear’s letter of the 8th Instant, We addressed ( 
Major Kyd the Superintend ant on this Subject, a Copy of whose reply to us We have now the honor ' 
to enclose you and upon which We beg leave to offer the following Opinion. 

It appears to us from the representation of Major Kyd that the following Vessels will effect all 
the Purposes required for this Service. 

1st. A Vessel, if such can be met with, of about 300 Tons to convey the Convicts and Stores 
to Prince of Wales Island. 


2d. The Fairlie, a ship of 800 Tons burthen, engaged to carry 700 Recruits to Madras, 
consequently must be able to transport 550 Persons from the Andamans to Bengal, with any stores 
that there may be to be removed. 

3d. The Sea Horse and Cornwallis whichever Government can conveniently spare for the 
accommodation of Major Kyd. 

We have directed our Secretary to enquire for a Vessel of the Size of 300 Tons, and the Terms 
on which she can he engaged, and as Major Kyd from his local knowledge, must be more competent 
to make the necessary arrangements at the Andamans, than the Board can be, We have requested 
him to undertake entirely this branch of the service and to provide for whatever may be further 
necessary. 

With respect to the small Vessel to be destined for securing the Claim of right to the Posses- 
sion of the Andamans, and to be relieved every Six Months, We Submit the following Circum- 
stances to your Consideration. 


. as I 0 ™ Honble. Board have already Observed, it is very improbable any European 

Nation will attempt to form a Settlement at the Andaman Islands during the present War, since the 
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causes which have operated against the English continuing there will operate in a greater degree 
against any F oreigners upon account of the greater distance from whence they must receive any' 
Supply. 

2d. That the French Dutch and Danes are the only Nations who it is probable would conceive 
any such design ; with the two former we are at War, and conseqxiently a small Vessel at the Island 
would not barr any project they might conceive of this nature, and the Danes have already a 
small Establishment at Now Cowrie, one of the Carnicobars, where there is an excellent 
Port, and Consequently will hardly attempt any Establishment on so unpromising a place as the 
Andaman Island, 

3d. That the knowledge of a small Vessel being stationed there might invite the attack upon 
her of any Enemy s Petty Cruizer roving in the Bay. 

4th. That whatever sum this Vessel and the relief might Cost, would so far interfere with the 
Economy assigned as one motive for quitting the Place, and the people would be equally exposed as 
the present Settlers to the unhealthiness of the Climate, 

Finally whether the Claim of right to the Possession might not be maintained by 
setting up a Pillar and by burying a Plate of Metal, with inscriptions suited to the 
intentions. 

We are &e, 

(Signed) John Bristow, John Haldane, John Bebb. 

Fort William the 12th Febry, 1796. 

No. 2. 

Enclosed in the letter from the Marine Board. To George Taswell Esqre., Secretary to the 

Marine Board. 

Sir, — I wasyesterday favored with your Letter of the 9th Instant, and beg you will acquaint the 
Marine Board, that there are at present two hundred and seventy Convicts at the Andamans, 
to be conveyed to Prince of Wales Island, and that I imagine there will be a superfluous quantity of 
Grain in Store, amounting to about One Thousand Bags, which I suppose the Governor General in 
Council would wish to be sent with them for their subsistence. It is also probable that there are 
many Military and Naval stores, which it would be adviseable to send also to that place, which would 
be ascertained by referring to the Military Board, who have the returns of stores of both Magazines. 

There are in all about five hundred and fifty persons to convey to Bengal, which with 
their Baggage will take considerable Tonnage. But there is no great quantity of Public Stores or 
property that it will be necessary to transport to Bengal. It is impossible for me to judge exactly 
the quantity of Tonnage that will be required to effect the whole removal, but I will take the liberty 
to point out, what appears to me the best measures to be followed, A Vessel of about three hundred 
Tons with a good tween Decks will accommodate all the Convicts, and transport the grain and Stores 
to Prince of Wales Island, which should immediately be taken up. The Sea Horse and Cornwallis 
should be fitted out, each of which will convey about one hundred and fifty of the Settlers with their 
property, and if an agreement could be made with the owners of the Ship Fairlie, to touch at the 
Andamans, on her return from Madras, I think she would nearly convey the remaining part of the 
Settlers and all the Stores to Bengal, by which means the complete removal would be effected before 
the change of the Monsoon, 

I have the honor to be Ac. 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 


Calcutta the 11th February 1798. 
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The Board takin g into consideration the mode proposed by the Marine Board for withdrawing 
the Settlement at the Andamans in their Letter of the 12th Instant, and Major Kyd’s Letter to that 
Board on the Subject, Resolve that they be authorized to engage a proper Vessel to convey the 
Convicts with the Superfluous Provisions of the Settlement to Prince of Wales Island, and whatever 
Military Stores it may be found eligible to transport to that Place, that they be also authorized to 
engage" with the owners of the Ship Fair lie to touch at Port Cornwallis on her return from Madras 
to assist in transporting Settlers and Stores to Bengal, that they also be directed to fit out the Sea 
Horse and Cornwallis for the same purpose either of which Vessels may be allotted for Major Kyd’s 
accommodation. 

The Governor General in Council adheres to his determination of having a small 
Vessel stationed at Port Cornwallis, and will take into consideration the Vessel and Com- 
mander to be employed on that Service. 

Ordered that the Military Board be directed to report what part of the Military Stores at Port 
Cornwallis they may judge it adviseable to be sent to Prince of Wales Island, a List of which is to be 
gent to Major Kyd. 

1796. — No. V. 

Fort William 14th March 179 6. The following Letters were written on the 11th Instant to the 
Superiniendant at Prince of Wales Island and of the Andamans. 

Major McDonald Superintend ant Prince of Wales Island. 

Sir, — The Governor General in Council having resolved to withdraw the Settlement from the 
Andamans I have his instructions to inform you that he has judged it expedient to order all the 
Convicts about 270 in number to be sent to Prince of Wales Island Also all the Stores of Whatever 
discretion that it is judged may be useful at that Settlement of which the Commissary at Port 
Cornwallis will furnish a List. 

I am &c. 

[Not signed] 

Council Chamber 11th March 1796, 


To Major Alexander Kyd Superintendent Or the Officer in Charge of the Settlement at 
the Andamans for the time being. 


Sir, — The Governor General in Council having determined to withdraw the Settlement at Port 
Cornwallis, I have his Orders to acquaint you that the Nancy Grab has been freighted to Convey 
the Convicts to Prince of Wales Inland, you will therefore be pleased to embark them without delay 
with all the Superfluous Provisions that you can spare from that Settlement for their Subsistence and 
the Military Stores of which accompanying is a List, The Ship Fairli© has also been engaged to 
touch at Port Cornwallis on which and on the Cornwallis you will embark the Settlers of ever) 
description and all remaining useful Stores and with them you will proceed to Bengal with all 
expedition. 


Fort William the 11th March 1796, 


I have the honor &c. 

(Signed) C. Shakespear Sub Secretary. 


1796. — No. VI. 

Fort William 14th March 1796. Bead the following letter from Major Kyd To G. H. 
Barlow Esqr. Secretary to Government. 


Sir, - I beg you will acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council that th© Cornwallis 
Snow being nearly in readiness, I shall embark in a very few days for the Andamans, to 
carry into effect the removal of the Settlement, according to the Besolutions of the Board, for which 
the necessary Vessels have been provided by the Marine Board. In consequence of the direction 
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conveyed to roe by these Resolutions I have communicated with the Military Board which from the 
Returns of the Magazines at Prince of Wales Island and Port Cornwallis, has been able to fix upon 
such stores, as it will be eligible to send to the first place, which will accordingly be conveyed on the 
Vessel freighted to convey the Convicts. As by the last Account Current received from the 
Andamans, there was but a very small balance of Cash at the Settlement, It will be necessary that 
I should carry there the Sum of Ten Thousand Rupees to enable me to discharge the Pay that will be 
due to the Public Establishments, I have to request the Board will be pleased to grant me an order 
on the Treasury for that Sum, half in Gold and half in Silver. 

I have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans* 

Calcutta 7th March 1796. 

Resolved that the Sub Treasurer be instructed to pack up 10,000 Sa. Rs. in Specie as required 
to be sent on the Cornwallis to the Andamans, and that the Superintendant be informed accordingly. 

1796. — No. VII. 

Fort William 25th April 1796. Read the following Letters and enclosures from the Marine 

Board and their Secretary s. To the Honble. Sir John Shore Baronet Governor General in Council. 

Honble. Sir, — Conformably to your Orders, dated the 28th Ultimo, We have made Enquiry 
for a Vessel to be stationed at the Andamans. The Brig Peggy Captain Carey has in consequence 
been tendered to us, and appears to be proper for the service. We submit Copies of the Master 
Attendant Reports respecting her ; and of the terms recommended by him Sicca Rupees 1400 pr 
Month for 6 Months Certain, every Expence on Account of her to be defrayed by the Owners, [& to] 
be approved by your Honble Board, we request your sanction to conclude the Agreement, and an 
Order on the Treasury in favor of the Marine Paymaster for Sicca Rupees Five Thousand Six hun- 
dred in order to enable me to pay Four Months advance in part of the Freight of the Peggy. 

We are with respect 

(Signed) John Bristow, John Haldane, John Behh, 23. Hay. 

Fort William the 16th April 17,96. 


En closure JNo. 1. 

Captain Taswell Esqr. Secretary to the Marine Board. 

Sir, — I Reg leave to enclose you my Assistant’s Report of the Brig Peggy, which 1 request you 
will be pleased to lay before the Board, Captain Garey informs me that the Vessel is fitted and ready 
for Sea, only wants Manning, which will take Six or Seven Days to get his people all on board 
I beg leave to offer it as my Opinion that fourteen hundred Sicca Rupees pr Month for Six Months 
Certain, everj Charge and expence to be on Account of the Owners is a sufficient freight for her. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) Cudbert Thornhill Master Attendant. 


Marine Office 14th April 1796. 
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Enclosure No, 2. 

To Cudbert Thornhill Esqr. Master Attendant. 

Sir, — I have examined the Brig Peggy Captain Carey, & find her a new Pegue Built Vessel 
with a single Deck; in Burthen about Fifty Tons, she is sheathed with Wood, but not Coppered. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) A. Waddell, Assistant. 

Marine Office the 13th April 1796. 

Agreed that the Marine Board be authorized to engage the Peggy at the stated freight for the 
Andamans service and that a Treasury Order be issued for Sicca Rupees 5600 on account four 
Months Advance, of which the Civil Auditor is to be Apprised. 

1796. — No. VIII. 

Fort William 23rd May 1796. Secretary Marine Board 10th May. To G. H. Barlow, Secretary 

to the Government. 

Sir, — I am directed to acquaint you that, the Cornwallis being returned from the Andamans, 
and the Board understanding that Government has no further occasion for her services, they propose 
to have her returned to the Pilot’s Establishment, if it meets with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) G. Taswell. 

Fort William the 10th May 1796. 

Resolved that the Marine Board be directed to return the Cornwallis Schooner to the 
Pilot Service. 

1796. — No, IX. 

Read the following Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. Superintendant 
Andamans 13th May, To G. H. Barlow Esq. Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — I have to request you will acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council that 
According to his directions for withdrawing the Settlement at the Andamans, the necessary 
arrangements having been made with the Marine Board for that purpose, I embarked on the Corn- 
wallis Snow, on the 12th of last March, and arrived there on the 26th of the same Month. In 
a very few days afterwards, the Nancy Grab arrived on which I embarked the Stores and all the Con- 
victs for Prince of Wales Island and would have taken this opportunity of relieving the Settlement 
from a Number of Artificers and private Servants, who were inclined to seek service at Prince of 
Wales Island, had not many Artificers and private servants been sent on the Ship from Bengal, so 
that there was but scanty accommodation for the Convicts. In a few days afterwards, the Druid 
from Pegu to Prince of Wales Island touched at Port Cornwallis on which Ship for a very Moderate' 
freight, I embarked forty of the above discription of people. As it was Calculated that the ship 
Fairlie which was engaged to touch at the Andamans on her return from Madras would be at Port 
Cornwallis by the end of March, I prepared every thing to embark on her for Bengal, but after 
waiting with much impatience till the 21st of April, seeing that there was a probability that her 
Voyage was altered or that some accident had happened to her, I judged it prudent to provide for 
such circumstances, to embark as many oE the Stores as the Cornwallis would take, all the Sick and 
the greatest part of the Sepoy Detachment and proceed to Calcutta, where I arrived on the 6th Inst, 
To the Officer left in charge there I gave instructions to embark on the Fairlie with the remaining 
part of the Settlers without delay on the event of her arrival, and I have the pleasure to acquaint 
you that I have just heard of her arrival at Diamond Harbour, after a very expeditious passage 
from Port Cornwallis where she made her appearance a very few days after I left it, — upon enquir- 
ing of. the Owners of that Ship the reason of the delay I find it was occasioned by a difficulty of 
procuring Ballast at Madras in consequence of which they proceeeded to Coringa to ballast with Salt. 
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I beg you will acquaint tbe Board, that I paid up the different Establishments and every 
Expence of the Settlement to the 1st of May which I was enabled to do by receiving Cash from 
Individuals, for Bills on Government a list of which accompanys this, and as I have yet at balance of 
Cash in baud I have the pleasure to say that a very small Sum will answer for this Month when 
every Expence will cease. 


' I have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintend ant Andamans. 

Fort William 13th May 1796. 

Resolved that every expence on account of the Establishment, now withdrawn from the 
Andamans, shall cease with the close of this Month, and ordered that Major Kyd be Written to 
accordingly. 


1790. — No. X. 

Fort William 30th May 1790. Read the following letter from the Superintendant at the 
Andamans. 

Superintendant at the Andamans 27th May. To G. H. Barlow Esqr., Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — I beg you will acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council, that in making up 
the Accounts of the Settlement at the Andamans, to the end of this Month I find that the sum of 
Sicca Rupees Five Thousand Five Hundred and Twenty five ten Pies (Sicca Rupees 5525.0.10) will 
enable me to discharge every claim when all expences will cease. I have to request therefore that he 
will be pleased to direct a Treasury order to be issued to me for that amount when the accounts will 
be closed and transmitted to the prescribed Offices. 

I have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 

Calcutta 27th May 1796. 

Resolved that a Treasury order be issued for Sicca Rupees 5525.0.10 in favor of Major Kyd 
to enable him to close the Accounts of that Settlement. 

1790. — No. XI. 

Fort William 20th June 1790. Secretary Marine Board 7th June. G. H. Barlow Esqr. 
Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — I have the orders of the Board to forward you for the information of the Governor General 
io Council, the enclosed copy of a letter from Captain A. Carey Commander of the Brig Peggy, 
engaged as a stationary Vessel at the Andamans, 

I am &c. 

(Signed) G. Taswell Secretary Marine Board* . . 

Fort William 7th June 1796. 

Enclosure. 

G. Taswell Esqr. 

Sir, — Upon examining my orders from Government, I find they have not appointed a certain 
period for my staying at the Andaman Station, whether I am to remain longer than the time speci- 
fied in my orders ; Should the Government require the Services of the Brig Peggy longer than six 
Months from the date of their orders, they must inform me on [? of it] before the expiration of that 
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time, at the same time I shall be in want of a supply of provisions for fifteen European Seamen, for 
any period they may appoint. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) A. Carey. 

June 1st 1796. 

The Governor General in Council observes that the Marine Board have already been directed 
to take measures for relieving the Vessel at the Andamans every Six Months. 

1796. — No. XII. 

Fort William 18th July 1796. Secretary Marine Board dated 15th July, To G. H. Barlow 
Esqr, Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — I am directed to acquaint yon, for the information of the Governor General in Council, 
that it has been represented to the Board by the late Commissary of Stores at the Andamans, that 
on the removal of the Settlement from thence, a Large Long-Boat, which was not completed, and 
could not be taken on board the ship employed for the Service, was Scuttled and Sunk, which, as 
being perfectly new, and as it might be considered an object to raise in the ensuing North East Moon- 
soon, He has marked her Situation to be in 4 fathoms Water, and about 260 yards North 
West of the Watering Place. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) G. Taswell Secry. Military Board, 

Fort William 15th July 1796. 

Ordered that the necessary information be given for raising the Long Boat Sunk at the 
Andamans, when an opportunity offers of writing to that Station, 

1796. — No. XIII, 

Fort William 16th September 1796. Secretary Marine Board dated 6th September. 

Sir, — I am directed to forward you the accompanying Copy of a letter from the Acting Owner of 
the Peggy Snow stationed at the Andamans, and to request you will be pleased to lay it before 
the Governor General in Council and Communicate to the Board his Instructions thereon. 

I am &e 

(Signed) G, Taswell Secretary Military Board* 

Fort William the 6th September 1796. 

Enclosure. 

To Geo, Taswell Esqr. Secretary Marine Board. 

Sir, — As the contracted time that the Honble. Board agreed to employ the Brig Peggy (of 
which I am acting Owner) as stationed at the Andamans, is nearly expiring, I beg leave to offer the 
continuing the said Brig on the same terms for six months longer, to which should the Honble, 
Board agree, I purpose immediately to dispatch provisions &c to the Andamans pr the Bark 
Phoenix Captain Moore, who has agreed to touch there should my Ojfer be accepted, and to him, 
I will deliver any further instructions for Captain A, Carey that you may think requisite he should 
be made acquainted with. 

I am with due regard & e, 

(Signed) William Mordaunt. 

Calcutta 4th September 1796. 

Resolved that the Snow Peggy be chartered for six Months longer on the Andaman 
fetation as tendered by the owner and that the Board be informed. 

( To be continued.) 
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FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

BY M. N. VENKATASWAMI, M.E.A.S., M.F.L.S. 

( Continued from Vol. XXXI. j?. 4o4.) 

No. 19. — The Prince , the Cucumber , and the Rakshashi . 

A certain king had seven sons, who used to tend cattle in the forest. One day they saw 
a great number of fish in a tank, and so they drove off the cattle to graze and at once began 
to catch the fish. When this was finished, one of the brothers went to see where the cattle 
were grazing. He did not find them, but heard a rumour that they had been carried off 
"by a neighbouring Rakshashi. 

“ Never mind,’' said the brothers : — “ Our father will be pleased with the seven baskets full 
of fish,” and they carried the fish home. 

On seeing them, the king asked “ where are the cattle ? ” 

“ We were catching fish and the BAkshashl lifted the cattle, : ” replied the princes. 

Whereupon the king, out of sheer anger, slew six of his sons, and when he was about to 
slay the seventh and last, the prince said, “ O father, don’t kill me, I will bring the cattle 
home.” 

“ Very well, bring the cattle home,” replied the king. 

In search of the missing cattle the prince traversed many forests without success, and he 
thought of returning home despondingly to meet his fate, when he suddenly came upon 
a shepherd-boy, whom he questioned as to the way leading to the Rakshashi’s abode. 

“-Go this way,” said the shepherd-boy, pointing out a long and straight road, “taking 
three cucumbers from the field, and when you come to the place where three roads meet, place 
the three cucumbers on the three ways. Watch which cucumber moves and that’s the road 
you are to take.” 

The prince did accordingly, and the cucumber on the central road moved, and so the prince 
went on by that road, taking the Cucumber as his companion and eating the others. 

When he was half way on the road, the Cucumber called out e Brother, brother.’ 

“ Who is the man calling me ? ” said the prince, looking ronnd. 

“ I,” replied the Cucumber. 

£t What is it, brother ? 99 said the prince. 

“ Well, I have something to say to yon,” replied the Cucumber. The Rakshashi will put 
a mat on a well and ask you to sit on it. Beware ! She will mis poison in some food and will ask 
you to eat. Beware.” 

A little later the Cucumber again called to the prince, ‘Brother, brother,’ and said, “the 
time for the Rakshashi to he delivered is at hand, and when she is about to give birth leave me 
on the ground, and I will drive the cattle home,” 

« Very well,” said the prince, and moved on, and in due course reached the R&kshashi’s 
abode, and as soon as she saw him she put a mat on the well and asked him to sit on it. 

“ 0, don’t trouble ! I don’t want to sit down,” said the prince. 

She then mised poison in some food and offered it to the prince. 

“ 0, don’t trouble ! I don’t want to eat,” said he. 

“ Well, stay where you are,” said Rakshashi, who was now in labour. ** As soon 
as I am delivered, I will come out.” 
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Afc this juncture, the Cucumber asked to be left on the ground-. The prince did as he was 
desired, and the Cucumber drove the cattle home. 

When the R&kshashi knew of this, she took the new-born infant in her arms and at once 
rushed upon the prince to swallow him up, but the Cucumber made him climb up a palmyra- 
tree close by. The Rakshashi put her infant to sleep on the ground, and began to climb up also. 
The Cucumber then pinched the infant and it cried out and down came the Rakshashi 
and pacified the infant. She then climbed half way up the tree again, when the Cucumber 
again repeated the pinch with the same result. This the Cucumber did three times, and then, 
thinking to itself that the Rakshashi seemed to never get tired, had recourse to another 
stratagem. It climbed the tree unknown to the Rakshashi before she began, and stuck two 
pointed thistles into the tree about half-way up. The Rakshashi’s eyes ran into them and 
became blinded. This brought her down off the tree with immense force and she was killed. 
The Cacumber then killed her child, and, all fear being vanished, the prince started for his home 
taking the Cucumber with him. His father was very glad to receive him and the cattle, and 
revoked the order for the prince’s execution. 

Now the prince kept his life-preserver the Cucumber in a pot very safely. He used 
to enquire after its welfare every morning and evening with a shout of ‘ Brother,’ and used to 
receive a reply of 4 Yes, brother.’ This continued for some time, till one day his household 
complained of having no curry for the night. Whereupon the prince’s sisters said, There’s 
a cucumber in the pot; make it into a pickle.” As soon as the Cucumber was cut open, the 
whole house was turned into blood. 

The prince, on his return home that evening, shouted as usual for his Mother the Cucum- 
ber, and, receiving no reply, went up to the pot and saw that there was no Cucumber in it, upoLi 
which he ran at once to his mother and asked where the Cucumber was. 

“ I took it from the pot, and when I cut it open to make pickle with it, the house and alE 
was turned into blood.” 

My life-preserver is gone, why should I live,” howled the prince and committed suicide. 
The parents followed suit for grief at the loss of their son, and the cattle also, bemoaning the 
loss they had sustained by the death of their protector, ate a poisonous herb and died also. 

No. 20. — The Legend of Ganesa . 

Saras vati, the Goddess of Learning, was a most beautiful woman: short of stature*, 
with a round golden face, a curved nose, lustrous eyes, a small sweet mouth, soft, small lily-white 
hands and symmetrical limbs, ringlets of jet-black glossy hair ; a very parrot among women. 

She had a son named G-anSSa. One day her husband Brahma, said to him : 

“ My son, would you like to marry ? ” 

44 Yes, father,” replied Ganesa, 

H What would your wife to be like ? ” 

As beautiful as my mother,” replied GanSsa. 

Whereupon the father’s anger knew no bounds., and laying hold of a hatchet that was hard 
by he cut off his son’s head. 

When Sarasvati came to know what had happened, she at once ran in wild confusion to 
the spot where her son’s body was lying weltering in blood. But she could not find the head. 
She chanced to see an elephant passing by, and immediately a ■ wild thought crossed her 
bewildered brain. , She dashed for the animal and lopped off its head, and fastened it on to 
G an£4a’s body and prayed to her lord to bring their son to life; 
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Brahma complied with her request, and thus Gan§&a became possessed of his 
elephant’s head, as we see to the present day , 1 

No . 21. — The Bird and the King. 

A tiny little bird uttering melodious sounds sat on the terrace of a king’s palace. The 
king was very pleased and called out to an attendant and said, “ Put the bird into a golden 
cage and give it the sweetest seeds to eat.” 

Scarcely was the bird imprisoned in the cage, than another bird of the same kind, uttering 
the wildest cries, came and sat on the terrace. Displeased with these discordant sounds, the 
king called out to an attendant to kill it. 

The order was about to be executed, when the first bird, in great humbleness of spirit, said : 
44 0, what are you doing ? 0 just king, listen to the words of the unprotected, revoke your 
order.” 

3*4 wiifk 

’sprrfcT smfs* 

cprt fr*rr ^ ^ ^ 

^rjprr 

£t 1 have lived in the abodes of saints, and listened to then* sweet talk, while this my brother 
was brought up by a butcher, and learnt his unearthly notes from the cries of animals when 
being slaughtered. It is neither his fault, nor do I possess merit. Good or bad (in persons) is- 
the outcome of association.” 

Satisfied with the explanation, the king revoked his order for the death of the other bird* 
No. 22. — The Frabhhs and the Horse . 

The Prabhhs are irritated beyond measure if called Godai-kavu (i.e. r horse-eaters). The 
following story is told to account for the epithet : — 

Once upon a time a great famine fell on the land, and some FrabhAs, in their hunger, 
concerted together and killed a horse for its flesh. Greatly afraid of being excommunicated,, 
they hastily buried the bones, and, making the horse’s tail to stick out of the ground, raised 
an alarm of “ goda gaila, goda gaila, pdtaldth, the horse has gone, the horse has gone, to the 
nether regions.” 

Note. 

The Prabhfts are a prosperous and wealthy caste. Their women are renowned for their 
beauty, which Narayana Varma notices. They are Hindus, and they do not eat horse-flesh. 
The only people in India who eat horse-flesh are the DhArs of Haidar&b&d (Deccan) and some 
Musulmans. There is a regular market in Haidarabad for horse-flesh, and the street where 
that is sold is known by the name of the Nakhfls or Horse-flesh. Street. 

No. 23. — Ho-w the English Got a Hold in India , 

First of all the English landed in Madras, and applied to the Nawab of that place for 
land equal to a sheepskin. The Naw&b, thinking that the land applied for was not much, gave 
his per mi ssion. Whereupon the cunning Englishmen cut a sheepskin into very thin strips, 
and, joining them on to one another, encircled the whole place with this leather-string and the 
Naw&b felt bound by bis word. Thus did tbe English come to possess the first land in India, 
which they augmented from time to time by slow conquests. 

{To be continued *) 


1 Narrated by the writer’s mother, the late M. Tulsemma. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE SAYYIDS OF KARNAL. 

Mr. J. R. Drummond, 0. S., first mentioned to 
me that the Sayyids of certain villages in 
Karn&l, who are of the Bara-Sa’adat, had a 
curious system of clan-names, and subsequently 
I was furnished with an account of them by the 
kindness of Sayyid Iltaf Hussain, Honorary 
Magistrate at Kam&L, of whose notes the follow- 
ing is the gist : — 

The B&rSrSa’&dat have a curious system by 
which the inhabitants of each hamlet or basU are 
known by certain nick-names. These Sayyids 
are descended from Sayyid Abu’l-Farash Wasiti, 
son of Sayyid Daud or Sayyid Hussain, and it 
would he of great interest to see if any other 
Sayyids have a similar custom. A list of the 
bastis and nick-names is appended: — 


Name of BasU. 

Nickname . 

Sanbhalhera. 

Kafandoz, or sewer of 
shrouds. 

Mojhara. 

Confectioner. 

MMnpftr. 

Sheep-butcher. 

Xethorah. 

Butcher. 

Tandherah. 

Bhutnt, she-ghost. 

Khojerah, 

Ghost. 

Kakroli. 

Dog. 

Behrah. 

Ghamdr , scavenger or 
leather- work er . 

Morna. 

Camel. 

Jatwara. 

Pig. 

Nagla. 

Barber. 

Jansatha, 

GhiUmdr , b i r d- 

catcher. 

Ohitord. 

Mimic. 

Kawal. 

Jariya , one who sets 
glass or stone in 
ornaments. 

Jaull 

Telt, or oilman. 

Tasang, 

Bum. 

S&larpflr. 

ChuUyd 9 fool. 

Ghalibpur. 

He-ass. 

Sddipfir. 

She-ass. 

Kelaudah. 

Kdnjrd, greengrocer. 

Bah&ri. 

Goldsmith. 

Bah&durphr. 

Eungar . rustic. 

Bilaspur. 

Khumra, a cutter of 
mill- stones. 

PMri. 

Eamangar , bowman or 
bowmaker. 


Name of Bast i. 

Nickname . 

Saudhaw&li. 

Pimbora. 

Bdr - u l- H imaqat, 
house of foolish- 
ness. 

Sarai. 

Bhatidra, baker. 

Churiyala. 

Manihdr, bangle- 
maker. 

Tassar. 

Sweeper. 

Sakr&rA 

Owl. 

Muzaifarnagar. 

Eunuch. 


At first sight some of these names look like 
totems, and one is tempted to see in them traces 
oi Arabian totem-clans, which would be in 

accord with the claim to be descended from the 

ribe of Qurlsh. This, however, does not appear 
to be the true explanation of the names, which, it 
should be noted, are called palwal, or counter- 
signs, by tbe Sayyids themselves. Moreover, 
the Bara-Sa’adat are all Shi’as, except those 
w 10 live in LathSri village, and even they inter- 
marry with the Shi’as. 

The nick-names given above appear to be 
m reality relics of a system of initiation into 
the degrees of a secret order, and are paralleled 
in Turkey in the order of the Maulavis, in which 
the novice is called the scullion, and so on. The 
Shi as have always tended to become organized 
or secret societies ; and the Assassins 
of the Elburz formed in the Middle Ages the most 
powerful and famous of these associations. They 
also had a system of degrees into which their 
adherents were successively initiated . The Ttiris 
of the Kurran Valley, who are or claim to be 
bhi as, also have signs by which they ascertain if 
a man is straight, i. e., a Shi’a, or crooked, i. e , 
a non-Shi’a. 


If any reader of this Journal could refer me to 
works on the religious orders or sects of the 
. as ’ xt “igh* be possible to trace further sur- 
vivals of their organizations among the Sayyids 
or m general among the Shi’as, of the Panjab. 


H. A. Rose, 

Superintendent of Ethnography, Punjab. 
Simla, Aug. 15th, 1902. 
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A GRAM MA R AND SPECIMENS OF THE MINER LANGUAGE. 

BY SIR 0. J. LYALL, K.C.S.I. 

I. — PRELIMINARY NOTE. 

L IKE Kachchsi Naga, Kabui, and Khoirao, Mikir is a language belonging to the Naga Gro^. 

of the Tibeto-Burman Languages, which represents an intermediate stage between the true 
Naga languages, and the various speeches belonging to the Bodo Group. No complete grammar or 
it has ever been published. The following are the materials which have hitherto been available 
for its study : — 

Robinson, W., — Notes on the Languages spoken by the various tribes' inhabiting the 
Valley of Assam and its mountain Confines . Journal of the Asiatic 'Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XVIII., 1849, Pt. I., pp. 184 and ff., 310 and ff. On pp. 330 and f. 
an imperfect Mikir Grammar, On pp. 342 and ff. a Mikir Vocabulary. 

Butler, Captain J., — A Bough Comparative Vocabulary of some of the Dialects spoken 
in the “Nugd Kills ” District . Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLI., 
Pt. I., 1873, Appendix. Contains a Vocabulary. 

Campbell, Sir G., — Specimens of the Languages of India , including those of the 
Aboriginal Tribes of Bengal , the Central Provinces t and the Eastern Frontier . 
Calcutta, 1874. On pp. 204-205 and ff. there is a Mikir Vocabulary. 

A Mikir Catechism in the Assamese character. Sibsagar, 1875. 

Neighbor, the Rev. R. E., — A Vocabulary in English and Mikir, with Sentences 
illustrating the Use of Words. Calcutta, 1878. 

Damant, G. H,, — Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between 
the Brahmaputra and Ningthi Bivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XII., 1880, pp. 228 and ff. Account of the Mikirs on p. 286. Short Vocabulary 
on p. 254. 

Lyall, Sir C, J., K.C.S.I., — Note on the geographical distribution and ethnological 
affinities of the Mikirs on pp. 78 and ff. of the Census Beport of Assam for 1881. 
Calcutta, 1883. This has been reprinted on pp. 177 and ff. of the Census Report of 
the same Province for 1891. The reprinted copy has been revised. 

Pursell, Miss, — Arleng Alam . A Mikir Primer. Assam, 1891. 

Davis, A. W., I.C.S., — Note by A. W. D. on the Relations of the principal- Languages 
of the Naga Group on pp. 163 and ff. of the Census Beport of Assam for 1891 , by 
E. A. Gait, I.C.S., Shillong, 1892. Compares Mikir with the languages of the Naga 
and Bodo Groups. 

Baker, E. C. S., — Account of the Mikirs on p. 254 of the same Report. 

According to the Census of 1901, Mikir is spoken in the following Assam Districts : — - 



Numbers 

District. 

op Speakers. 

Nowgong 

34,273 

Sibsagar •» ... ... •*» ... ••• 

22,803 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

13,142 

Kamrup ... 

8,026 

Dartang ... ... ... ... *•• ... 

3,108 

Elsewhere 

931 

Total number of Speakers ... 

82,283 
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It is spoken principally in the centre of the Assam Yalley, south of the Brahmaputra, and in the 
north-east of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 

Mikirs call themselves 4 Arleng,’ a word which means 4 man generally, although more strictly 
applied to a Mikir man. Sir Charles Lyall, writing in 1882, described their habitat as follows : — 

u The country which, from its geographical nomenclature, we should look upon as the home of 
the Mikir race is tolerably extensive, and inelndes a large area of hills in which there are now few or 
no Mikirs. The characteristic elements of Mikir topographical nomenclature are Lang , river, water ; 
Langso , small stream ; Inglong , mountain; Long , stone; Bong, village ; Sar , chief. In the isolated 
mountainous block which fills the triangle between the Brahmaputra on the north, the Dhansiri Yalley 
on the east, and the Kopili and Kalang Yalleys on the west, these names are found everywhere, as 
well in the southern part now inhabited by the Rengma Nagas from the hills across the Dhansiri as 
in the northern portion included in the Nowgong district, and known more particularly as the Mikir 
Hills. They are also found in considerable numbers to the south of the Langkher Yalley, in the 
mountains now inhabited by Kukis, Kachcha Nagas, and Kacharis ( e . g t , Langreng = ‘water of life,’ 
Langting , Long-lax, etc.) as far south as the courses of the Jhiri and Jhinam. In the centre of 
North Cachar they are rarer ; but there is a considerable group of Mikir names again to the west of 
this tract, about the head-waters of the Kopili, and on the southern face of the hills, north of 
Badarpur. Mikirs also abound, mixed with Lalungs, on the northern face of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, and along the courses of the Kopili and Umkhen rivers. 

Across the Brahmaputra the topographical nomenclature shows no trace of them, though there 
are a few recent colonies of the race in Darrang. 

They are thus essentially a people of the lower hills and adjoining lowlands of the central 
portion of the range stretching from the Garo Hills to the Patkoi. Their neighbours are (I) The 
Syntengs of Jaintia on the west ; (2) Bodos or Kacharis on the south; (3) Assamese on the north 
and east, where the country is inhabited at all ; and intermixed with them are recent colonies of 
Kukis and Rengma Nagas and older ones of Lalungs and Hill Kacharis. ” 

The following sketch, by Sir Charles Lyall, of the principal features of Mikir Grammar is based 
on the very instructive specimens which accompany it and on materials, not yet published, gathered 
by the late Mr. E. Stack in the years 1885-86. As regards the specimens, the parable of the 
Prodigal Son has been translated by Sardoka Perrin Kay, who is by birth a Mikir, and is at present 
employed in Government service in Shillong. The two pieces of folklore have also been prepared 
by him, under the supervision of Mr. H. Corkery, LL.D. — G. A. G. 

II. — GRAMMAR. 

PRONUNCIATION. — Mikir possesses the following Consonants, — 6, oh, cl, h, j, ft, l, 
m, n, ng , p, r, s, t, v, and the aspirates hh, ph, th . Bh, dh, and g occur only in a few borrowed 
words, and bh and dh are commonly resolved, as bahar, a load; dohon, money. F, sJi , w, y 
(consonantal) and z are unknown. Ng is never initial, and the p-sound in it is never separately 
audible. 

In Vowels Mr. Stack recognised the following, — a, ci (the latter in closed syllables, abruptly 
pronounced, as in German Mann ) ; e, e (the latter in closed syllables, as in pet), e ; %, i ; 5, o (in 
closed syllables, abrupt, as in pot), o (this apparently represents a shortened long o, as Mr. Stack 
notes that the sound a or aw, sometimes represented by d , does not occur) ; u, u. The differences in 
length of vowels seem often to be (as in Assamese) rather indeterminate. There is a tendency for 
the long a to be thinned down to e, as in the loan-words recho = raja and ben = ban ; e- frequently 
occurs as a variant of initial a-, see further on. 

The Diphthongs occurring are ax, ei, oi, wi, in all of which the first element represents the 
long vowel, and the combinations might be written ai, ei, oi, iti. 
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ROOT-WORDS. - — The root-words, whether nouns, adjectives, pronouns, adverbs or verbs, 
are generally monosyllabic. Roots longer than one syllable are apparently formed by adding 
prefixes, originally having separate significance, now often lost, to monosyllabic roots, or by 
compounding one or more roots. Prefixes of which the significance is not now traceable are dr - (as 
in arleng , man ; arlong, stone ; ami, sun, day) ; ing - 1 ( inglbng , mountain ; inghbn , pity, etc.) ; ning- 2 
(in ningve, night; ningkan, year, etc.); and te-, ti -, to- (as in ter dm, call; tekcing, abandon; tikup, an 
enclosure ; tovdr, a road). Prefixes which are still significant will be noted below. Instances of 
compound roots are, in nouns, keng-op , shoe (foot-covering); ni-op, cloud (sun-cover); reng-me , being 
happy (life-good), etc. ; in verbs numerous examples will be found in the specimens. 

INFLECTION'. — Words (whether nouns or verbs) are not inflected, but are located in sense 
by their position in the sentence or by the addition of particles. These particles may often be 
omitted where ambiguity is not likely. 


Gender. — Gender is not distinguished except for animate beings, and in them either (1) by 
difference of termination, or (2) by added words indicating sex, or (3) by different terms. Thus, — 


(1) po, father ; 

phu, grandfather ; 
(pu)nu, paternal uncle ; 

(2) sd-pd , boy ; 
su-po, grandson ; 
aso-pinso, male child ; 
chainong-alo , bull ; 

(3) arleng , man ; 

ik, elder brother ; 


pe, mother. 
phi, grandmother. 
ni, paternal aunt. 

sd-pi, girl. 

su-pi , granddaughter. 
aso-pi , daughter. 
cliainong-api, cow. 

arioso , woman. 
ingjlr or te , elder sister. 


Number. — The ordinary suffix for the plural is atum, but other words are occasionally 
suffixed to indicate plurality, as mar , a mass, quantity, or company ; ong, many ; It (a respectful form 
used chiefly in addressing a number of persons). With pronouns the suffix is turn , not atum ; 
nS, I ; ne-tum, we ; i-tum, we, including the person addressed : ndng , thou ; n&ng-tum , ye : Id, he, 
she, it; la-tum , they : respectful forms ne-li, %-U, n&ng-li , dldng-li ; also ne-li-tum, ndng-U-tum. 


Case. — Case is indicated by position, or by postpositions. The Nominative and, generally 
speaking, the Accusative have no postpositions, but are ascertained by their position in the 
sentence — the nominative at the beginning, the accusative following it before the verb : but both 
where necessary can be emphasised by the particles -ke and -si, which in some sort play the part of 
our definite article. Thus : — 


-he, — we -fee ladak dn-Jccingchir-si thi-pd , I (distinguished from my father’s servants) here 
from hunger am dying. 

nhng-ke ne-longsi kaita do, thou (distinguished from the prodigal son) with me ever art. 
la ndng-mu-ke thilot-ta , reng-thu-et-ld, this thy younger brother was dead, and is alive again. 
ne-men-ke Ong , my name is Ong. 

- si , — kondt achainong-a-ok-si dakle kedo-ji , where should cow’s flesh be here ? 
konat adohon-si ncingli kelong-dclm, where did you get so much money from? 

It is to be carefully remembered that these emphatic particles are not case postpositions, but 
may be followed by the latter : e. g., jclngresd-ke-dpMn pulo , he said to the orphan ; and -si is to be 

1 Whoa a prefix comes before ing it coalesces with it into one syllable ; thus, a + ing = dng ; led + ing — 
hang ; che + ing = chdng * (eking) ; pa + ing = p&ng. Apparently the form kd (not Are) is always chosen for the 
adjectival prefix, and pa (not pe or pi) for the causal prefix, before ing*. 

2 Ning means breast, mind, and in that sense numerous easily intelligible compounds" of it occur ; but in the 
words mentioned it seems to be of different origin. 
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distinguished from -si, suffix of the locative and (probably the same) of the conjunctive participle. 
Another emphatic particle is - ta , which may often be translated ‘ also 5 or ‘even’: vide specimens. 

The construction of the Genitive is one of the most characteristic features of the language. The 
genitive always precedes the noun on which it depends. When it is a pronoun of the first or second 
person, nothing intervenes between the two : thus, ne-liem, my house ; nctng-pe, thy clothes. But 
when the pronoun is of the third person, or when the first noun takes the place of a pronoun of the 
third person, the following noun has a - inserted before it. Thus la-apo, his father ; Arnavi ahem , 
God’s house, la hijai-atum akhm , this is the jackals’ work ; arni-kdngshm apor, day- becoming-cool 
time. This prefixed a- is really the possessive of the third personal pronoun, as is proved by the 
equivalence of the pronouns in the following passage from a folk-tale : — 

AnsT jangreso recho-asopo-aphan pulo, ‘ la nang-pe nang-ri-pcn mama tie 

Then the-orphan the-king’ s-son-to said , 4 these your-clothes your-dhoti- with your self -bedecked 
nang ru-arlo nang-lutlo-te, nang chinidetpo ; ne-pe ne-ri nang pipo, 

yon cage-into enter-if, \ you (they)-will-recogni$e : my-clothes my-dhoti you (I)-will-give, 

anke ru-arlo lut-non.’ Ansi recho-asopo ru ingpu-sl ji\ngreso nangbarlo, ansi 

then cage-into enter' Then the-king' s-son the-cage opened-having the-orphan let-out, ami 

jangreso a-pe a-ri recho-asopo pilo, la recho-asopo a-pe, a-ri a-lek, 
the-orphan his-clothes his-dhoti the-king' s-son gave , that king' s-son his-clothes , his- dhoti, his-noc?claep, 
a-roi, jangreso pi-thu-lo. 

Ms-bangles , the-orphan (- to ) gave-in-return . 

€ The orphan said to the king’s son, <c if you go into the cage wearing your own clothes, they will 
recognise you at once ( det ) ; I will give you my clothes, and then you can enter the cage.” So the 
king’s son opened the cage and let out the orphan, and the orphan gave the king’s son his clothes, 
and the king’s son gave the orphan in exchange his clothes, necklace, and bangles.’ 


Here ne-pe, ne-ri , nctng-pe, nctng-ri, are followed by a-pe, a-ri . This use of a- before every noon 
which has a genitive depending on it has led to that syllable becoming the common prefix of most 
nouns in the language, and being prefixed not only to the governing word, but also to the word 
governed. It is, in fact, the ordinary particle indicating relation, and thus conies to be prefixed to 
adjectives, e. g ., Arndm akethe , God the Almighty ; la akibi abhng, that younger one; and not only to 
adjectives, but to postpositions : aphhn, to, has a- when used with the third person : la-apMn , to him ; 
j&ngreso dphhn, to the orphan; but ne-phctn, to me; ndng-phcln, to thee. The only postpositions 
used without this prefixed a- are pen '(pen-si), with; le, at, in; and si, in: open and ephi are 
sometimes found. As already observed, this a- frequently takes the form e- ; e. g., hijai-ehur , a pack 
of jackals ; Mm-epo, widower ; hem-epi, widow (literally, the male or female owner of a house ). 3 


The other cases are formed by postpositions, which, however, are often omitted when the sense is 
clear without them : — 


, . is generally indicated by -pen (Spin, epen) or -panel, as npUh-apan, with 

husks , Tenton-mgchm-am-pen kekbk, tied by Tenton with an iron chain. 

The Bative takes dpUn, to or for (frequent after verbs of saying and asking), which is also 
occasionally used tor the accusative. The sign of the Dative of Purpose is dpi, for, for the 
sake_ of. pi-apot, what for, why ? hopi-dpbtsl, id. ; dpMn is also used in this sense in the phrase 
jtrpo-atum-pen nmg-arong chipiji-aphctn, with my friends in order to make merry. 


prefixed a-/ Thus i-mu*! ° f first P erson P^ral, is sometimes used in the same way as this 

similarly iu other Naga languages Hence Tn tow ^ y0Tm ? er brotlier - The pronoun of the first person is used 
and not like a-, the third. — G A G ‘ * CaSes > 6- ’ also ’ P robal %> originally represents the first person. 
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The Ablative is formed with - pen (apen) or pensi: heloving-do-ak-pen , from afar off; non-pen, 
from now ; dah-pen, from here. Apera (Assamese para) is also used. 

The Locative is formed with -si : hem-si , in the house ; adet-sl , in the country. We also have 
arid, in, inside, under. Le (properly the conjunctive participle of le, to arrive) is often used as 
a locative postposition, for at, in. 


Other common postpositions are, — 


athak , upon, on, 
angsong, above, upon, over. 
arum, below. 
aber , below. 

along , together with (long = place). 

adung , adun , beside, close to, 

adcik, between. 

ang-bong , in the middle of. 

aphi , after. 

ADJECTIVES are regularly formed by prefixing he-, ha-, or M~ to the root, and do not change 
for gender, number, or case. Thus, me, being good ; heme, good : held, distance ; haheE, far off : 
M, savour ; kedbk, savoury : ho, bitterness ; hehb, bitter : lok, whiteness ; kel'ok, white : ri, wealth ; 
hirl, rich. The form of the adjective is precisely the same as that of (1) the present participle of the 
verbal root used to form the present tense, and (2] the abstract or infinitive of that root, and the 
collocation of the sentence alone determines the meaning of the word used. When particles of 
comparison or other modifying elements are added to* the adjective, the prefix (fee, etc.) is often 
emitted as unnecessary. Thus, — 

Icelok, white; loh-hik, whitish. 

heme, good ; me-mu , better ; me-ne, best. 

Jceding, tall ; ding-mu , taller. 

but Mngtui, high ; Ungtui-mu, higher ; Ungtui-ne, highest. 


The'empbatic suffix si sometimes gives the force of the superlative, as in 2rnam akethe-si, God 
the Most High ; heme-si ape , the best garment. 

Adjectives sometimes precede, but more commonly follow, the noun qualified (see below as to the 
relative clause) : as already observed, they are usually constructed with the relative prefix a- when 
joined to a noun. 

Numerals. — The Cardinals are 1st, one ; hint, two ; kethom, three ; phili, four ; phongo,6re-, 
therok, six; theroksi, seven; nerkep, eight ; sirk'ep, nine; hep, ten; for the tens fr0I “l to re 
takes the place of hep, the unit being added : kre-isi, eleven; kre-hini, twelve, etc. The word for 
seven is evidently six + one, while those for eight and nine appear to be ten minus two and ten 
minus one. A score is ingkoi ; thirty thbm-kep, and so on ; but the higher numbers appear to he 
little used. A hundred is pharo. The numeral follows the noun. In composition hint (^ceptwith 
bang, person) is reduced to ni, and kethom to -thorn, as jo-ni jo-thom, two or three nights. * * 
and therok are often contracted to phli and throk . 

Generic Prefixes are commonly used with numbers, as in many other Tibeto-Burman 
languages: — 

with persons, bang, as a-bng-mar k'orte Ung-therbk-U, his uncles, the six brothers, 
with animals, yon (Assamese loan-word), as ne hethek-long chelong jbn-philt, I saw (go 
see) four buffaloes ; 

with trees and things standing up, rbng, as thengpi r'ong-therbh , six trees, 
with houses, hum, as hem hum-phbngo, five houses, 
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with flat things, as a book, a leaf, a hoe, a knife, pak, as noli pak phli, four knives ; • 
Id pak-phongo, five leaves. 

with globular things, as an egg, a gourd, a vessel, punt, as vo-il pum-ni, two eggs. 

with parts of the body, and also with rings, bangles and other ornaments, hong, as 
lceng eliong, one leg ; rot hong-ni, two bangles. 

Note that one of anything is not formed with Ui, but, if of persons, with inut, if of other things, 
with e- prefixed to the generic determinative ; one cow = chaining ejon ; one tree = thengpi eyong : 
one book = puthi epkl; one egg = vo-ii ipum, etc. This e- appears to be borrowed from Assamese, 
in which it is shortened from eh. 

Ordinals appear to be formed by prefixing laiai to the cardinal, as latai heth'om, third ; batai 
phili, fourth. 4 Distributive numeral adverbs are formed by prefixing pur or pliong to the cardinal 
as pur-thom or phbngthbm y thrice. 


PRONOUNS. — The Personal Pronouns are, — 


1st Person * 

2nd Person t 
3rd Person y 


— ne, I; ne-tum , nc-li, ne-li-tum, we, excluding the person addressed p 

i-tum, l-lly we, including the person addressed. 

— n&ng, thou ; ndng-tum y nang-li, nfing-li-tum, ye. 

__ ( ld y he, she, it; Id-turn, they. 

t dicing* he, she ; aUrtg-li , respectful; dUng-dium, dldng-U-tum , they. 


These take the postpositions like nouns. The possessive prefixes have been already mentioned 
they are ne-, my, our; nctng-, thy, your; Id-, a his, her, its, their. The possessive prefix £or the 
first person plural, including the person addressed, is e- or i-, as — 

e-cliainong e-liaidi e-pachithukoilan g r aphu-thak-ta e-r^ng e-hu 

our-cows our-cattle us-he-has-caused-to-kill , over-and-above-ihat our-shm our-hide 
e-kapeso. 

us-he-hafr-caused-to-smart. 


The Demonstrative Pronouns are labangsd, bring so, this, pL labdngsd-dtum, these ; h did,, 
haldb&ngsd , that, pi. hala-tum , hdldbangsd-atum , those. The syllable lid connotes distance,, as dak-si* 
laddh, here ; hadak, there ; ha ahem chevotlo , he returned home from a distance. 

Relative Pronouns, properly speaking, do not exist. Their place is taken by descriptive 
adjectival phrases. Thus, ‘those six brothers who had gone to sell cow's flesh * is — 
la chainong-a-5k kejor-dam-atum korte bang-therok. 
those covfs-flesh to-sell-going-(pl.') brothers persons-six . 

and 1 those persons who had carried cow’s flesh (to market) returned home/ is — 
la chainong-a-ok kevan-atum hem chevoilo. 
those cow' s-Jlesli carriers home returned . 

It is to be noticed that in these sentences the adjectival descriptive clause precedes the noun. 
Bo also in Tentbn ingch'n-dni-pen kekok drleng , the man whom Teuton had tied with, an iron chain. 

There is a word, filing, which is sometimes called a relative pronoun ; it seems, however, to be 
rather a distributive. ‘I don’t believe what he says’ = la Jceningje dling-ia ne hroi-Jcre, literally, he 
speaking whatever, I believe not ; compare mar dhng-td adm~tdt-tbt-le bi-nbn , the goods, each thing 
in its place setting down, put, i. e., put everything in its own place ; ndng kedo-aling , ne-ta doji, you 
staying wherever, I also will stay. 

* The only examples of ordinals so formed are found in the Mikir catechism (1875). In the folk-tales clumsy 
periphrases are used which indicate that ordinals arc not generally known. Thus, in mentioning five brothers one 
after another, we have akUng, the eldest ; ddakvoLm, the junior (betweon-coming) ; adakvam-adun, the next to the 
junior ; addkvdm-adunj&thot, the next to the next to the junior; and dJcitt, the youngest. 
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The interrogative syllable used to form Interrogative Pronouns is ho : homctt, komht-si, who ? 
kopi, what ? kopu, kopu-su kolopu , kolopu-sbn y how ? ko-an , ko-hnsl, Jcolo-an, how many ? where? 

konamthu , when? 

The Reflexive Pronoun is amethang , self, own ; but a more usual mode of indicating that the 
action affects oneself is to prefix the particle die (chi, ching , cheng, and rarely cho) to the verbal 
root. Thus, la liem che-voi-lb, he returned home (i. e ., to his ow# house) ; d-bngmar-atum che-pu-ld, 
his uncles said to one another ; che-Mng-jd , they asked for themselves. Examples will be found in 
abundance in the specimens. 

VERBS. — The Mikir verb indicates time, present, past, and future, by means of particles 
prefixed or suffixed to the root. The verb does not vary for gender, number 5 or person. There is no 
separate verb substantive, though there are several ways of indicating existence, as do , stay, abide ; 
plang, become; lang , exist, continue ; le, arrive, happen, etc. Great use is made of adjectival or 
participial forms, and, in narration, of the conjunctive participle. Compound roots are very extensively 
used, the principal verb being put first, then the modifying supplements, and then the time-index. 

The Simple, or Indeterminate, Present is expressed by the participle with ke-Qca-) without 
any suffix, as konhtsl nhng kedo , where do you live ? vo khngjar , the bird flies ; sarbura thi-lbt-sl ne 
kachtru , the old man having died, I am weeping ; ne-phu keso-kon , my head is aching badly. This 
tense is, as in other languages, often used historically for the past. 

The Definite, or Determinate, Present is expressed by the same participle with -lo added ; Id 
hopi khnghoi-lo t what is he doing (now) ? 

The Habitual Present, including the Past, is expessed by the verbal root with -Id, as vo-atum-H 
ne-phu-athhlc ingjar-lb , the (Jce) birds fly above our heads. 

The Simple, or Narrative, Past is formed by the verbal root with - lo or -dU, as la. pu-lb or 
pu-dk, he said; ne-phu so-det, my head was aching; Id ke-ri dphi-sl long-lb , he, after searching, 
found it. Sometimes - dot and -lo are used together : la ne ington-det-lo , he abused me. Det appears 
to be a particle (perhaps once a verb, but not now used separately) indicating completeness, whether 
continuing in the present or not, and so may be used for the present when the state indicated by the 
verb is one that began in the past and still endures, e. g ., 4 why are you afraid ? ’ may be expressed by 
hopi dp'otsl nhng kaphere , or kopi apotsi nhng phere-det ? 

The Complete Past is indicated by the root with - thng-lo (thng is a verb meaning to finish), 
as la-apotsi ne dhm-thng-lo , I went, or had gone , on his account ; telong longle pho-thng-lo , the boat 
has touched ground. 

There are besides a great number of other particles indicating past time, used with particular 
verbs. ■ Thus with the various words meaning 4 to fall’ the following are used; ha-ld che-koi-lmp , he 
fell down; hem ru-hup, the house collapsed (= ru- thng-lo) ; long-chbng kli-bup, the upright memorial 
stone fell down ; long-phk klo-buk (or Jclo-thng-lo ), the flat memorial stone fell down ; thmgpi-hngscng - 
ph nhng-klo-buk, he fell down from the top of the tree. All these particles denote abruptness. 

A Periphrastic Past, with the root followed by inghoi-lo (did), must be noticed. This is 
probably borrowed from Assamese ; e. g., hijai-ehnr ejai alien c h o-k Up-ing hoi-lo, the jackal-pack the 
whole of the arums ate up completely (klip) ; sarpi inghap ingklr-dun- het-ingh oi-lb } the old woman 
having shut the door made it fast. 

Here should be noticed the prefix nhng , used (as the specimens show) with great frequency in 
narrative. It has the effect of fixing the occurrence to a known* place* Thus, pMk ladaksi 
nhng-thi-lbt : methhn nhng-chb-det, the pig died here : the dog has eaten it up, — in a known 
place ^ — but methhn pon-det or pon-thng-lb , the dog has taken it away, — from a known place to 


s There are particles which indicate plurality where necessary, of which jo is that most often used. 
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* place unknown. It seems very probable that the word is originally the pronoun of the second 
JZ, and that it refers to the knowledge of the person to whom the tale is related = as you know 

or 4 as you see. 5 


The Future is represented in two ways only : (1) by -po added to the root, to indicate an 
action beginning now and continued in the future, as ne-tum nonice labdngsb akhm apbtsi pu-po, we 
will talk about this affair now (jibnke ) ; (2) by -jl added to the root, for an action which commences 
later on, e. g„ badu arleng-id tlA-ji, all men will die (i. e., at some future time). 


As -po includes the present in the case of continuing action, it may also be (and often is) used 
in a present sense : -jl is restricted to future time. 

A compound future may be formed by adding to the root with -jl the termination d'okdbk-lo ; 
la thi-ji dbMoh-lo, he is just about to die ; an fk-jl doTcdoMo, the rice is nearly all done; dw-c/io-jt 
doMblc-ld, it is near breakfast time (u e., rice-eating) ; le-ji dblidoJc-lb, we have almost arrived ; ddm-jl 
doMok-lZ, he is about to go. A doubtful future may be expressed by -jl added to the present 
participle’, as Tconctt cMinbng-d-'olc-si dahsi ledo-ji, where should cow’s flesh be here; chainong 
Tcenbm-ji, I want to buy a bullock. 


From the above it will be seen that there is much indefiniteness in the indications of time 
afforded by the Mikir verb : except -tcing for the past complete, and -jl for the future, the other 
suffixes may, according to circumstances, be rendered by the past, present, or future ; but the context 
generally removes all ambiguity. 


Conditional phrases are formed by putting - te , if, at the end of the first member, and the 
second generally in the future with -jl. 


Conditional Future, — nang dam-te, nang la thek-dctm-ji, if you go you will see him ; nhng 
ne pu-te, ne Tclem-ji, if you tell me, I will do it. 


The Conditional Past inserts ason (like, supposing that) before - te ; dohon do-aso?i-te , ne la 
nam-ji , if I had money, I would buy it. 

The Conditional Pluperfect modifies the second member thus, — ncing dclm-asbn-te, nang 
a longlbh-ji apo^o,had you gone, you would have got it ; nang ne Mn ason-te, ne la hlem-t(ing-ld 9 
if you had explained to me, I would have done it. 


Other Conditional phrases : — 

nhng dhn bom-te , lak mu-chot-ji ting, the farther you go, the more you will be tired, {bom,, 
to continue ; Ulc, to be weary ; mu-> elative particle ; cliot, constant affix to mu- ; ting, 
verb meaning 4 to continue 5 or ‘ exist 5 ). 


n&ng chok-pet-cln mu-cliot-te , chiru-pet-an mu-clibt-pd, the more you beat him, the more he 
will cry (< choJc , to beat ; pet, adverb expressing plurality ; an, particle of number or 
quantity ; chiru, to weep). 

Te may be omitted where the sense is otherwise fixed,: — 
nang dam pkngthui ong, chung ong jl. 

you go high more , cold more will-be, the higher you go, the colder it will grow • 

nang pu ong, nang kroi-kre ong po, 

you speak more , you disobey more will , the more you tell him, the, more he will disobey, 
nkngdohbn px-bng pi, pekon ong po. 

you money giving-more give, waste more will, the more money you give him, the more he 
will throw away. 
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The Imperative is, for the second person, the bare root, or more usually the root strengthened 
by the addition of noi, thd , or non. Thus, pi-noi, give ; Ihng-ihd , see ; pi-non , give. The form with 
non (meaning ‘ now ’) is the strongest form. The other two are of about equal value. The other 
persons are formed by the addition of ndng (a verb meaning 4 to be necessary ’ ) to the future in -po 
or present in -75. 4 Let us go’ = Hum dam-po-nang ; 4 let us go to the field and plough’ = rit hai-bai 

dchn-lo-nang ; or, by using the causative form of the verb, ‘let him go ’ = Id-Tie peddm-non. 

Participles. — The Present Participle has the form of the adjective, with the prefixed 
he - (hi-) or ha, as hedam, going; hdchiru, weeping. 

The Past Participle is the root compounded with tcing : dam-tang , gone ; theh-tang , having 
seen ; hapangtu-tang , fattened. 

Perhaps the most used form of the verb, especially in narrative, is the Conjunctive Participle, 
either the bare root, or the root with -si, as hem chevoi-si theh-lo , having returned home, he saw. 
When the past is indicated, det is used, either with or without -si, as cho-det jun-dU sdrlura ton-drlo 
haihong pdtu-joi-si t-lo 9 havin % finished eating and drinking, the old man, having quietly hidden his 
club under a basket, lay down ; Teuton dohbn-dUng-pong long-si , rit ddmde-dbtsi, hat-jui-lo, Tenton, 
having got the bamboo-joint with the money, without returning to the field, ran away. 

When the phrase in which the Conjunctive Participle occurs is terminated by an imperative^the 
suffix is not -si but -ra. Thus, 4 having eaten your rice, go 9 or 4 eat your nee and go’ is an cho-ra, 
dam-non ; but 4 having eaten his rice, he went 5 is an cho-det-si, dam-lo. While -si links together parts 
of a narrative, -ra links together a string of imperatives. 

The Infinitive or Verbal Noun is identical in form with the Present Participle : kuvn-lcirdt 
idngie leelcdn arid ndng-drju-l'ong-ld, he heard there (nang} the sound of fiddle scraping (Jcirdi) and 
dancing (Jcekdn). All words beginning with he- (hi-, lea) may therefore be regarded as (1) Adjectives; 
(2) Participles forming tenses of the verb; or (3) Verbal nouns; and it will be seen from the analysis 
of the specimens how clearly this at first sight strange allocation of forms can be made to express tbe 
required sense. 

A Future Verbal Noun or Gerund can be formed by adding -ji to the verbal noun with Ice-: 
Itehlem-ji, to make (rejoicing is proper) : this form generally occurs with a postposition ; mng arong 
chipi-ji aphdn, in order to make merry together. 

The Passive, as in other languages of the same family, is unknown as a separate form. It may 
sometimes be expressed by a periphrasis, as ‘ I was beaten ’ = ne Iceohdh en-tdng, lit., I received 
a beating’; but it is most frequently found in a participial form, which is identical with the active 
participle, and is in fact the same thing regarded from the other side.^ Thus ‘bring the fatted 
calf and kill it here,’ is ledpdngtu-tdng achainong-aso laddie van-ra thurnon: leapdnglu-tdng is made 
up of the root ingtu, to be fat ; yd, the causal prefix ; Id, the participial prefix ; and ting, the suffix of 
completion : the word might mean ‘ having fattened,’ and since in a transitive verb, which alone can 
fora a passive, there are always a subject and an object, it .is evident that the verb may be regarded 
as active from the point of view of the subject, and passive from that of the object. In such a phrase, 
moreover, the participle (as, in relative phrases, the adjectival clause) comes first, and thus calls 
attention to the action upon the following patient ; while in an active phrase the agent comes first- and 
the participle or noun of action after it. In the same way, the phrase ‘ he was lost, aud is found 
ao-ain ’ is rendered ingbo-det-td, long-thu-lble-lo : this might equally well (since no pronoun is expressed) 
be rendered actively ‘ I had lost him, now I have found him again.’ Thus the absence of a formal 
passive, in a language required to express so simple a stage of thought, is not found to be an 
inconvenience. 

The Negative Verb is" a very interesting and remarkable feature of the language. A separate 
negative root, formed by prefixing or suffixing a negative particle and conjugated m the same way 
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as the positive, is indeed a common property of Tibeto-Burman speech ; but in Mikir this secondary 
root is formed in a peculiar manner. The syllable -e is added to the primitive, as un, can ; un-e 9 
cannot, is unable. But when the root begins with a consonant or a nexus of consonants, these are 
repeated before the added syllable : thek, see ; thclc-the , see not : ddm, go ; ddm~de , go not : 1croi f 
believe : hroi-kre , disbelieve, disobey : meh-prdng, awake (eye-open) ; melc-prang-pre , not awake, 
When the verb is of two or more syllables, the last is chosen for reduplication : as inghoi , do ; 
inghoi-he, not do: ingjinso , show mercy; ingjinso-se , not show mercy: cJiini (Assamese loan-word), 
recognise ; chini-ne , not recognise. 

The secondary root thus obtained is conjugated just like the positive root, except that the 
time-index is more often dropped as unnecessary, owing to the context showing what the time 
relation is. 


In the Imperative, the reduplication is not used ; the particle -ri is added to the positive root : 
thbk-non, see ; thek-ri or thek-ri-non , see not. 

It may be added that this method of forming the negative by reduplication is not peculiar to 
verbal forms ; adjectives are also negatived in the same way : lceso , in pain, sick ; sd-se, not sick, well : 
Mngjinso , merciful; Mngjinsd-se, merciless : but, as there is no distinction between an adjective and 
a verbal or participial form, this is not remarkable. 6 

Besides this organic negative, there is a periphrastic negative formed by adding the word ave, 
is not : Jlrnam abdng ave, kecheng ave , kapetdng ave , God has no body, no beginning, no end {lit., 
God his-body is not, beginning is not, end is not). The d- in ave is the usual d- of relation and may 
be dropped; dldm-dve, without a word; Idm-ve, wordless, dumb. Ke - may be prefixed, yielding leave, 
used as an adjectival negative : akhat-lcave drloso-dtum, shameless women ; kedo-Tcdve, literally 
‘ being-not-being/ is a common expression for ‘ all * ; — Italian tutti quanti . 

Interrogative sentences are formed (when not containing an interrogative word formed 
with ko-) by adding md at the end: ‘are you planting the arums uncooked ? ’ = ndnghm hen dkevei 
ke-e md; c is it true ? ’ = sakhit-ma ; 'having a bullock already, why should I buy one?’ chainong 
do-kok-le, kendm-ji md . 

Causal Verb. — This is formed by prefixing the syllable pe - (pi-, pd -), which is probably the 
root pi, meaning 1 give/ Thus, did* eat ; pedio, cause to eat, feed : tdng , finish : petting* cause to 
finish, end: ingrum, be gathered together; pdngrum, collect: ver-det, be lost; pi-ver-dbt, destroy. 
This syllable takes precedence of che in reflexive verbs ; e.g., e-diainbng e-pd-dd-thu-koiddng* our 
cows he has caused us to slaughter all. Here e - is the first person plural pronoun including the 
addressee ; pd-, the causal prefix ; dd, the reflexive particle, indicating that the cows slaughtered were 
their own ; thu , the verb < to cut/ ‘ kill ’ ; koi, a particle indicating completeness, all ( dib-koi , to eat 
up) ; Icing, the tense-suffix. 


Ineeptives are formed with the verb cheng, to begin, used with the infinitive : arong Ica-chi-pi 
ehhng-lo, they began to make merry ; or with the future participle or gerund in -ji, with the locative 
particle -si added, as keduk-ji-si ehbng-lo;h& began to be in want. 


Compound Verbs meet us at every step in Mikir. Roots are heaped together, and the 
compound is closed by the tense-suffix. Ordinarily the first root determines the meaning of the 
compound, the rest being adverbial supplements of modifying force ; cJiiru-pl-lm-lo, pretended to weep 
(oforo, weep ; lam, seem, appear ; pi-lem, cause to seem, pretend) ; ke-pMong-ddm abdng, a person who 


the ttere sesms t0 be optionally » somewhat similar reduplication of 

the verb before the negative particle. Thus, we find na-phpM-mao-yai, did not give Hero m nerhans 

SS 1 SoS/if ‘to give’; mao is the negative particle ; ’and V J is 
, tense su&x* So also, m Khami we have an Imperative pepe-noh, do not give In Khami -Hi a wvn+ «!*/*>* 
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will go and set fire (to the funeral pile) (phlong, kindle; dam, go); kroi-dun-lo , she consented ( krci , 
agree, obey ; dun, go with another) ; ne do-dun- ji ma , will yon be a companion to ns ? {do, remain ; 
dun, be a companion to, go with) ; hem le-ddm-rd jun-ddm-nbn, go to the house and drink your fill (le, 
arrive; dam, go ; jun, drink) ; ihdng-id pu-hai-he-dei-si i-joi-ld, not daring to say anything, he lay 
down quietly (pu, say ; Tiai, dare ; hai-he, negative verb ; i , lie down ; joi, adv., quietly) ; nang 
dam-long-le , you cannot go {dam, go ; long, get, obtain ; long-le, negative verb) ; arju-long-lo , he 
chanced to hear (arju, hear ; long, get) ; ddm-jui-lo, he went away (dam, go; jui, run away). Some 
verbs take the suffix lot before the suffix of past time, amongst which may be mentioned tin, die ; 
%, lie down ; zn&jang, close (the eyes). As an example we may quote ihi-tdng-lbt-le, died. 

ADVERBS. — These are, extremely numerous, and are, like subsidiary verbal roots, inserted 
between the principal verb and the tense-suffix ; e.g., thu, again ; reng-thu-et-lo, is alive again (reng, 
live, takes et before verbal suffixes) ; long-thu-lbk-lo , is found again (long, find, takes lok before verbal 
suffixes) : pet, completely ; e-pet-lo, he planted completely (e, plant) ; nang-lut-pet-lo, all are entered in, 
they have gone in completely (nang, defining prefix, — see above ; lut, enter) ; klip and koi, also 
meaning ‘ completely/ used with oho, eat, as in cho-Mip-lo , cho-koi-lo, he ate up ; serdk, quickly : 
vdn-serctk-lo, he brought quickly. 

Here may be mentioned the way of forming Diminutives and Augmentatives. For the 
former, add so, small, to the noun ; lang, water ; Idng-roi, river ; Ihng-roi-sb, a brook : hem , a house ; 
hem-so, a hut: (dr)lbng, stone; long- so, & small stone, a whetstone: alb m, time, interval; alom-so , 
a short time. On the other hand, the syllable pi added to a noun magnifies it : thing, wood, 
firewood; theng-pi, a tree : lang, water ; Ictng-pl, the great water, the sea: tovdr, a path ; tovar-pi , 
a highway, a broad road ; to-var-so, a foot-path. 

(To le continued,) 


THE LEGEND OF KUNJARAKARNA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH OF PROFESSOR KERN 
BY MISS L. A. THOMAS. 

[The Legend of Kufijarakariia has been rendered accessible to the public by Professor 
H. Kern, who has printed the text from an Old Javanese MS. of the last half of the 14th century, 
belonging to the University Library of Leiden, and has prefixed a full discussion of the age and 
sources of the story and the peculiarities of the MS., together with a rendering in Dutch. Professor 
Kern’s work appeared in the Transactions of the Academy of Amsterdam, Literary Section, New 
Series, Vol. III., Ao. S of 1901 . The present translation has been made, with Professor Kern's 
kind consent, from his Dutch version, and is the work of my sister, though I have examined the 
whole and added the rendering of one passage. It is hoped that the story may prove interesting to 
readers of the Indian Antiquary , both as a highly peculiar production of the Mahayana Buddhism of 
Java and as a charming example of ‘ Vision ’ literature in general. For a further account of it, the 
reader will turn to Professor Kern’s above-mentioned original. It will be observed that some of the 
proper names, etc., show, in their spelling, traces of their sojourn in Java. — F. W. Thomas.] 

A FTER Bhat&ra had proclaimed the Sacred Law in the B6dhiehitta Vih&ra, all the gods, 
namely, Akshobhya, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, Amoghasiddhi, Lokesvara, and Vajrapani. 
joined in worshipping the Lord Srl-Vair6chana, preceded by the rulers of the four corners of the 
earth, namely, India, Yama, Varuna, Kuvera, and Vaisravana. These, all together, worshipped the 
Lord Sri-Vair6ehana. After he had preached the Sacred Law to all the gods, they took leave in 
order to return each to his own kingdom. Then they went away. 

Now there was a certain Yaksha, called Kufijarakarna, who practised asceticism on the slopes 
of the holy mountain Mah&meru at the North, with all the steadfastness of his soul. But he was 
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in doubt bow be should be born again, whether as man or not as man, as god or not as god. That 
was the reason why he practised asceticism ; he wished, in his future incarnation, to stand higher in 
the order of living beings. Hearing that Vairdchana was preaching the Law to all the gods, he 
departed to do homage to him, a3 he desired to hear the teaching of the Lord. This, then, was 
his plan. 

Hey! Presto! Begone ! Without lingering on the way he came to Bddhichitta, the holy 
mansion of Vairdchana. Straightway he did homage to the Lord. After he had rendered homage 
he uplifted his folded hands reverently, saying: — “ 0 gracious Lord! Have pity upon your son, 
0 Master ! Instruct me in the Sacred Law, as I am in doubt concerning my new birth and the 
requital (of good and bad) to the children of men ; for I see that, of the people on the earth, some 
are lords, others slaves. What is the cause that it is so ? for they are, alike, the work of Bhat&ra. 
What may be the reason of this? I ask you for enlightenment concerning this; teach rne, 

0 Master ! with regard to this, and how my defilements may be removed. Instruct me in the 
Sacred Law,” 

“ 0 my son, Kufijarakarna, this is very good of you that you desire to know the Sacred 
Law, and that you make free to put a question about the requital to the children of men. Because 
one sees that there are men who, however they are made acquainted with the means of expelling the 
defilements from their bodies, nevertheless do not enquire after the import of the Sacred Law, 
because they wish to enjoy themselves. Ana what enjoyment ? Eating and drinking, the possession- 
of gold and slaves, and the means of bedecking themselves. This is enjoyment according to their 
view. You, my son, are not of their opinion, and you enquire about the Sacred Law. Now 

1 will instruct you forthwith in the Sacred Law, so that you may learn to know it fully, and that 
your vision may be cleared, and you may rightly understand the requital to the children of men, 
and why now, upon the earth, some are lords, others slaves, both of them everywhere. But yoa 
must first go into the kingdom of Yama, where you shall see all the wicked. Thereof mast 
you first obtain knowledge. When you return thence, I will instruct you in the Sacred Law. 
Good ! Then go first to the lower world and ask Yam&dhipati the reason why the evil-doers 
experience the five states of worldly suffering. Let him explain that to you.” 

" A s you command, Lord ! I will go, Master !” Presto ! Begone ! Thanks to his nature and skill 
as a Yaksha, he plunged into the ocean and opened the port, the entrance to Yama’s kingdom* 
The divinities were amazed at the appearance of Kufijarakarna, which caused north and south, 
west and east, to be agitated. When the atmosphere had become calm, the earth quaked as if it 
would burst : the tops of Mahameru shook, the mountains swayed, the waters of the sea were stirred ; 
thunderbolts, borne by the storm, whizzed; hurricane and whirlwind ; mirage and rainbow shot to 
and fro, through the air, flickering unceasingly. Then, suddenly, the portal of the ocean, through 
which Kufijarakarp.a had passed, was closed, at which Kutfjarakari^a was very much dismayed 
and troubled at heart. 

With rapid flight in the path of the wind, Kufijarakarna journeyed on. He came to a 
crossway where the ways met ; one north, another southwards ; another east, and another westwards* 
The one to the east led to the divine dwelling-place of Bhat&ra-l&vara, the blessed place of the 
monks who have acquired supernatural power by asceticism ; the road to the north leads to the 
dwelling-place of Bhatfixa- Yish^u ; this is the heaven of heroes in battle. The one to the west 
leads to Buddhapada; this is the dwelling-place of the god Mahftdeva, the paradise of those who 
have been heroes in generosity and have done pious works upon the earth. The one to the south 
leads to Yama’s kingdom ; that is the abode of Bhat&ra-YamMhipati, where go all who have 
wrought evil. 

At the crossway, where the roads met, was Dvarakala, who watches the entrance to heaven 
and to lama’s kingdom. Dvarakala shows the way thither ; and so Kufijaxakanj* came upon 
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him. When Dvarakala saw Kufijarakar^a, he accosted him, saying : — 4i Hey, brother ! who are 
you, who are come here to the crossways I What is your business in coming here?” So spake 

Dvarakala. 

Thereupon Kunjarakarna answered, saying: — “ I am a Yaksha, Kuffjarakarna by name, 
who practise self-mortification at the north-east side of MaMm^ru. The cause of my coming 
here is a command of the Lord Vair6cliana ; he commanded me to go to Yama’s kingdom, and 
now I ask you the way there.” 

Then answered Dvarakala : — “ Ah so ! Oh, dear brother Kunjarakarna, old man, I count 
myself right fortunate, my dear fellow, that you have come here. Weill You ask the way to 
Yama’s kingdom. Now, follow that road there to the south. Hasten a little, dear brother, for 
you run a risk of being overtaken by the darkness ; now the danger consists in darkness. There- 
fore those who celebrate a funeral on earth take lamps with them to serve as a light for the souls 
when they come into the darkness. If you wish to form an idea of the opacity of this darkness 
when it is come, well, it lasts seven days before it vanishes 

“ What a long time it lasts, elder brother Dvarakala ! So be it. I ask leave to go hence.” 

“ Good, brother ! hasten quickly upon your way, dear brother ! ” 

Thereupon, Kufijarakariia went his way. Presto ! Begone ! Without lingering on the road lie 
came to Bhtimipattana. There was a iSrijyoti , which always gave light over a sendriya space ; by 
sendriya is meant “as far as the sight extends.” There Kunjarakarna found a gate whose folds 
were copper, its lock silver, and the key gold; the posts were iron; the entrance was a path a fathom 
and a Ieoh wide. The courtyard was besmeared with dung, manure of a heifer ; it was planted with 
red Andongs, Kayu Mas,, gorgeous in full bloom and impregnated with the vapours of incense, the 
odour of which is here diffused like a sweet-smelling perfume. It was strewn with scattered 
flowers, and adorned with garlands of honour. This was the reason why the wicked raced to get 
there, thinking it was the way to heaven. 

Kunjarakarna went further. Quickly ! Gone ! He came to the field of Pretabhavana, 
which extends on eyojana* He stood still at the boundary of the field Agnikorova (Agnitorana ?). 
The boundary was marked off by fire in the middle of Bhftmipattana. There were the sword-trees, 
trees with swords for leaves; the buds thereof were lancets, and the thorns all kinds of weapons. 
The thickness thereof was that, of a pinang-txee, and the height ten fathoms. The shadow stretches 
over 10 lakshas above sword-like grass the undergrowth was formed of lancets and knives. That 
is the place where the wicked undergo the five states of mortal suffering, while they are, hunted and 
tormented by the servants of Yama. What, then, were the punishments which Kunjarakarna saw 
there ? Some of them had their skulls hewn off with an axe ; others were chained (or martyred) ; 
some were cut open ; after that they were beaten with iron clubs and their skulls were split open so 
that their brains fell out ; afterwards, their feet were crushed, by hundreds, all together, all utterly 
shattered ; then they were stabbed with iron pikes as thick as a pinang - tree and ten fathoms long, by 
hundreds all together. ' To what can one compare them ? They were like grasshoppers which have 
been pierced. They wept and sobbed. Some with lamentations called upon their father and mother, 
others upon wife and children, for help. There were, moreover, certain Y aksha -birds, called 
Sisantana (Asipattra ? ), malevolent, with knives for wings and swords for claws, — claws as 
sharp as India’s weapon. These came flying from the sword-trees and fell upon the evil ones, 
by hundreds all together, while they were bitten by Yaksba-hounds with gigantic heads, by thousands 
.all together. Some had their necks bitten through; the stomachs of others were tom open at their 
fall from the sword-trees, so that their bowels hung out. But those who still lived were pursued and 
.driven out by dogs with Yaksha-faces ; these were servants of Yam&dhipati. There were also 
Agnimukha-( fire-mouth )-Y akshae, with fiery hands and feet. . These pursued the evil ones, in 
-^compact troops of thousands all together. The bodies were smitten by a sway of the wings ; 
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those bodies which were burned gnashed their teeth ; their eyeballs started out ; they writhed and 
squirmed, groaning, neither dead nor living, panting and gasping for breath, and lying in agony upon 
the rods. Those who still lived raced their hardest, taking hold of each other by the shoulder, their 
bodies being exhausted by the heat of the Agnimukhas. All who were pursued by the servants of 
Yama were taken and laid upon iron pikes which were as thick as an arm, and a fathom and a Ieoh long. 
In convulsions, they were pierced from chine to crown. Others ran away and sought refuge at the 
sword-trees, by thousands all together in a crowd. When they were come under the trees, they 
thought these would give them protection. Then the Yaksha-birds shook the trees, which turned 
entirely to prickles. All those who sought refuge were cut to pieces. What did they look like ? 
Some had their skulls split, their ribs broken, their stomachs torn open ; their bowels were falling out, 
and their arms were cut off. They were not dead, nor yet living, while undergoing the five states 
of worldly suffering. Moreover, still another disillusionment was prepared for them : some water 
babbled with a murmur like the water of a little lake. “ That will be very delicious to drink,” they 
thought ; so they went up to it in great crowds. When they came there, they trod on the sharp 
grass ; their feet were pierced, and the blood gushed out. They all fell as if they had been struck 
with all kinds of weapons. Then the birds with Yaksha-faces came ; they shook the sword-trees so that 
the leaves all fell. With all the weapons stuck in them, the wicked men looked like the prickles of 
a hedgehog. Thereupon, their bodies were racked by the Agnmulchas with a jerk so that they were 
shrivelled and their brains gushed out. They were neither dead nor living. They writhed and 
sighed, being continually tortured. Thus did Kufijarakarna behold the evil ones. At the sight, 
Kufijarakar#a felt as if his heart were torn in pieces; aghast, .he saw the punishment of the evil 
ones, which seemed to him to be endless. 

Kufijarakarna stood still. When he turned his glance towards the south, he caught sight of the 
San gh&ta-parvatas, two mountains of iron, which, continually moving, closed against each other. 
There were the evil ones chastised and spurred to go through the yawning opening in the mountains of 
iron, which turned round like a windmill, resembling Emjprit birds in flight. The servants of Yama 
were not even yet satisfied. So the evil ones were tortured anew and struck with iron clubs as thick 
as a pinang- tree. Others were pierced with iron spears, ten fathoms long, by hundreds all together. 
What did they look like ? Like strung locusts. In great haste they sought a means of escape, 
reverently folded their hands, and uttered a loud cry, saying sorrowfully : — u Ah, great Masters, 
Servants of Yama ! have pity upon me ; let me live and be born again upon the earth ; teach me 
what is proper and what is improper, so that I may forsake sin, be an obedient servant of the 
Panditas and perform works of charity; now, on the contrary, I reap the fruits of wickedness.” 

That was indeed a cry ; an outburst of sorrow and woe ! — tc The evil that you have done is 
altogether too base, is it not? Of that you can be assured in your minds. How can I permit you 
to be born again ? The whole world would go to nought, as also the Sacred Law, the nature of 
things, the ordinance of time, the abandonment of the world, piety, gentleness, all that is right. 
Wherefore, then, should you be born again hereafter ? The world would certainly be through you as 
it were set in ,fire and flames in consequence of your former impiety. Also, you were covetous 
and have repeatedly killed innocent men. Now the evil that you have done is become an iron spear, 
which torments your bodies as a payment for the wickedness of which you have made yourselves 
guilty. All that is your merited reward, you wicked ones ! ” 

Suddenly the sound of stabbing was heard ; bang ! bang ; they are beaten unceasingly with an 
iron club ; suddenly, crash ! crash, everywhere could one see the points sticking out. So the 
servants of Yama went to work while they , punished all the evil ones, who shrieked in pain. 
Afterwards they were hung on high, and under them fire was kindled. When Kufijarakanja 
espied the evil ones, he stood still, feeling great sorrow at the sight of the evil-doers, who were being 
chastised by the servants of Yama. Kufijarakar^a felt a griping pain at his heart : it was as if the 
members of his body were being, cut in pieces. It was as if he imploringly, raised his hands to 
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Bhat&ra~V&ir6ehana, with the words : — u Jho, namo Bhaidra! Namah Sivfiya ” “Boundless is 
the mercy of the Lord toward me, in that he commanded me to go to Yama’s kingdom to see 
what is prepared for all evil-doers. Now, only, do I understand what was his aim.” 

So spake Kufijarakar&a. Then he praised the Lord and went away to the abode of Bhat&ra- 
Yam&dhipati. Hey ! Presto ! Gone ! He came to the abode of Yam&dhipati. Because it was 
not unknown to Yama who Kufgarakariia was, he welcomed him : — “ Oh, how fortunate I am that 
you have come ! Well, my dear younger brother, what is the cause of your coming here ? It is, 
indeed, seldom that you come ; what is your object, and your desire ? ” 

te Oh, my elder brother, Yam&dhipati ! my object in coming here is the result of a command 
from His Holiness Bhat&ra- V air 6 Ghana , and I seek to be enlightened by you, as I am in doubt 
how I shall be bom : as man, or not as man ; as divinity, or not as divinity, I know not what 
recompense I have to expect at my rebirth. So I asked for enlightenment, and the Lord 
V airdchana said to me : — 4 It is excellent on your part to ask for enlightenment concerning the 
* Sacred Law. Therefore I will teach you, so that you may learn to know the Sacred Law fully 
4 and that your vision may be made clear. But first go to Yama’s kingdom, where you will see all 
4 those who undergo the five states of mortal pain. When you have returned from Yama's kingdom, 

4 1 will instruct you in the Law/-- So spake the Lord Vairdchana to me. Have pity upon me, 

0 elder brother Yam&dhipati. Explain to me the meaning of it. And then I should like to ask you 
still another thing, 0 elder brother Yam&dhipati. What road is that which one sees from here? 

1 have great fear of it in my heart because it is closed by fire ; towards the south thereof are two 
mountains of iron, which continually move and strike against each other. There are the evil-doers 
squeezed flat by the mountains of iron ; their skulls are broken so that their brains fall out ; their 
tongues hang out of their mouths ; their eye-balls start out. They are not dead, and yet not living, 
but are perpetually tortured. What is it that causes such things ? Is it the universal ordinance 
of God ? Tell me that, 0 elder brother Yam&dhipati/ 5 

“ Just so, Kunjarakar^a. I will instruct you, dear brother ; listen well! The road where 
you see the glow of fire leads to Adbobbtunipattana ; and what yon see protruding from the 
centre of it is the sword-tree jungle ; and the black mass you see rising at the southern boundary 
is the so-called ParvatasanghAta , mountains of iron, which strike against each other. Thither the 
evil-doers are pursued by my servaats, as punishment for their former Dushlcriti, the evil they have 
done upon the earth. This adheres to the soul and demands fruition. Such is the Karma , The 
good and the evil-deeds shall both receive a proportionate reward, being pleasure or pain, which one 
experiences in the body. Into Bhftmipattana men are consigned by their evil deeds. How great, 
then, should be the number of evil-doers whom you saw there anon ? A thousand ? Two thousand ? 
Incalculable is their number, BhtLmipattana is full of them. How broad is the way which you 
followed just now ? A fathom and a hoh wide. This also is crammed with evil-doers. But yonder 
way, which is but three spans broad and overgrown with grass and weeds, how comes it so ? 
Because those who do good deeds are so few in number. All men upon the earth do wrong, 
struggling for precedence. Therefore, Kufijarakarna, do not fail zealously to practise self- 
.mortification/’ 

44 Ah, elder brother Yam&dhipati ! Yes, so it is. The evil deeds in their former life are the 
cause of it. What is really the reason that they wish to live again? For sure they have died 
formerly on the earth; and yet the dead, as many as have come to Yama’s kingdom, return to 
the flesh/' 

44 Ah, dear brother Kufijarakarna, old man! You are very ignorant, brother! That comes 
about in the following way; listen carefully. You must know then ; there are five Atmans in the 
body, namely, Atman , Fardtman , Nirdtman, Antardtman , Chetanatman. That is the number of souls 
in the body. Consciousness (Ch4tma) is that which rouses a desire to live and unites those other four 
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Atmans into one : these become then a composite whole and this assumes a bodily form. It 
is the evil deeds of a former state that serve as a guide to the soul and are the cause that it goes to 
Yama’s kingdom. But the Higher Power it is which develops the body and makes the five Atmans , 
namely, Atman , Paratman , Nirdtman, Antardtman, Cketanatman . The * Atman 9 is the sight; 
f Nirdtman ,* the hearing; ‘ Antardtman / the breath; f Paratman' the voice; 1 Chetandtmanj the 
consciousness ; this gives unity to the whole, so that an individual with a soul arises. This last 
begets ideas and desires. He who has desires is subject to the allurements oE the sensual world. 
He knows not how to seek a cure. Therefore he is perplexed : he wishes to enrich himself, to rob, 
to extort, to conjure, to poison, to kill innocent men, to eat and to drink. The wrong that he* does 
is done under the influence of the Chetana ; for the consciousness follows its course uninterruptedly 
day and night. If now the man dies, he takes his evil deeds with him to Yama’s kingdom, where he 
is punished by being beaten with iron clubs for the sake of his former Dushkriti , his evil deeds ; these 
become iron spears and iron clubs, which remind him of his evil deeds. According to what he has 
done and brought upon himself, evil falls to his share ; for his good deeds, good comes to him. For 
both are ready for him ; the reward of his good and of his evil deeds. This it is which shows him 
the way in which he must go. ‘ Supreme power ’ is the power of willing and of not willing ; for 
both bring about life. Life is subject to death ; memory (and thought) is supplanted by forgetful- 
ness (and inattention, omission); zeal is subject to wandering of the mind (absence). Therefore 
do not omit to guard carefully your words and your heart. Thus, brother Kufijarakar^a, practise 
asceticism. Be steadfast in your self-mortification ; let your thoughts be governed ; let not your 
^thoughts be continually wandering hither and thither. That is what it is to practise asceticism. 
If once the thoughts are restrained, the mind must be refined. That is called refining (f. e„ purifying 
from the gross elements). The mind must be refined in the body as a means of banishing impurities 
for the future, so that one may not go to hell. Away with all self-seeking ! Let the rajas (passion) 
and tamas (darkening of the mind and foul lusts) be killed by continence. Let foolish conceit 
and blindness be killed by circumspection. Now have I sufficiently enlightened you, brother 
Kumjarakarsa. Do your best and pay humble homage to the Lord Vairfichana; ask that the 
impurities which cleave to you may be annihilated, and, as fruit of your knowledge of the Sacred 
Law, the blemishes of your body may disappear.” So spake Bhat&ra-Yam&dhipati. 

“Ah, elder brother Yamadhipati, the words which you have spoken for my instruction have 
penetrated deep into my bones : I receive them with welcome. Still one thing more would I ask 
you, elder brother Yamadhipati ! It is said that you always cause me*n to be burned in hell-fire. 
But you have not always evil-doers with you. Now, indeed, I see the cauldron has been set up, 
wiped out and made ready. What does that mean ?” 


“ Ah j brother Kufijarakarna, that is the way in which I cook. As soon as they go into the 
cauldron m crowds, the fire which is extinguished must be lighted. They go one before the other 
into the cauldron, because they have formerly done wrong; they would not bo warned by their elders 
and would not refrain from causing sorrow to others by adjuration, from bringing disturbance into 
the world, ill*treating their fellow-creatures, being irreverent towards their elders; nothing was 
held sacred by them. Therefore must they be cast into the cauldron. My business is merely to 
keep guard over the evil ones, at the command of Bhatara, who has ordered it. How, as regards the- 
cauldron, the reason that it is set up, wiped out, and made ready is that a certain evil-doer will 
have to descend into the cauldron. His sins are innumerable; a hundred years long shall ho be 
f caul J on - After he been cooked in the cauldron, Yaksha-birds which have the 

slrd trles whos^l ^ 86126 Vf t0 the STVOrd - trees and d ^ him against the 

sword-trees, whose thorns are vajmt, a fathom and a hoh long and as thick as amnanff-tree. The 
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4< Ah, eider brother Yam&dhipati t your explanation is perfectly clear ; on hearing your words 
my heart is struck with pain; my desire to live is gone, now that I hare heard your words, 

0 elder brother Yanmdhipati. Whence is the evil-doer to come, 0 elder brother ? ” 

“Ah, brother Kufijarakarua ! the evil man comes from heaven. Have you never heard, 
Kufijarakarua, of a certain mighty Vidyadhara, son of Indra, called PUr^avijaya? He is to 
come from Indra’s heaven. Great is his guilt, especially great is his wickedness, he is shameless, 
arrogaut, ravishes prohibited women, punishes innocent men, defies the elders, mocks the unhappy. 
He has been repeatedly warned to refrain from his misdeeds, but he was carried away by his former 
Diishkviti , his former evil conduct, which, after his death, will bring him to the cauldron of hell,” 

“Ah, what do you say, elder brother Yam&dhipati ? Shall Pta?.avijaya go into the 
cauldron ? ” 

“ Yes, dear brother, for his guilt is sore.” 

“Alas! Oh ! I am astonished, elder brother Yam&dhipati, that Pdrnavijaya should have so 
sinned. How is it to be explained ? Indeed, he has dwelt so long in heaven and all the gods are 
subject unto him, also the Yidyadharas and the Yidyadharis are subject to him. That is the 
reason that I am so amazed. I was jealous when I saw how he was bathed in pleasures, and now 
he must soon descend into the cauldron ! Thereat am I much astonished. Besides, I am his 
brother in the Order. Therefore am I sorry for him. Namo Bhatara , Namah 'Sivdya ! Hearty 
thanks ! It is time for me to go and offer my humble respects to the Lord Yairochana; I, also, 
should go into the cauldron maybe, if I showed no reverence to the Lord. May your favour 
continue towards me, 0 elder brother Yam&dhipati, and may yon be my instructor in good.” 

“ And now I will ask you one thing more. When such a wicked man endeavours to he horn 
again, is it permitted to him, 0 elder brother Yam&dhipati ? ” 

“ Ah, brother Kunjarakari?.a, old man ! Yes, we allow him then to be born again upon the 
earth, but only when he has undergone the five states of worldly suffering ; then is he born again 
upon the earth, namely, the skin, flesh, blood, and parts of the body ; these are cut flue by us and 
mingled with flowers strewn upon the earth. Out of this come forth loathsome animals, such as 
there are : little snakes, earth-worms, teteks, leeches, iris-pohs , caterpillars, all that one holds in 
horror in the world. A thousand years he remains in this state. Then he dies and is born again as 
ant, dung-beetle, kulmdikan , beetle, bee, kubrem , caterpillar, ant, and black-beetle. In this state he 
remains a hundred years. Then he is bom again as a grasshopper, wutang-walahan, fen-mole, ucit } 
lobster, tree-snail, water-snail, everything of this kind that is edible ; thus he comes into existence. 
In this state he remains a thousand years. Then he is born again as bird, fowl, goose, duck, all 
kinds of two-footed animals. In this condition he remains a hundred years. Then he is bom 
again as a four-footed animal : civet-cat, ant-eater, squirrel, red squirrel Qalarang\ mouse, hedgehog, 
dwarf-deer, roe-buck, wild boar, pole-cat, all kinds of four-footed animals. In this state he remains 
a hundred years. Then is it permitted to him to be born a human being, but a defective being, 
such as a hump-back, blind, deaf, hard-hearing ( or leper ? ) , dumb, dwarf, lunatic, dropsical, 
a hydrocele, a one-eyed man, one who has a cataract on his eye, — one who suffers from ophthalmia,-^ 
One with his ears and lips torn, or club-footed, — all kinds of deformed beings upon the earth. 
These are signs that he comes from Yama’s kingdom and all this time he undergoes suffering. 
Then are they bom again, naturally sound in body, as a scavenger, a watcher of the dead, 
a beggar, barren, impotent, a lunja , an unlucky wretch, an epileptic, an idiot, one who has an 
impediment in his speech, who has no sense of smell, who has a defect in his speech, any one who 
is unhealthy. These are the signs that one comes out of Yama’s kingdom. That is what 

1 have to say to you, dear brother Eufljarakanj.a. How return and make your humble reverence 
to the Lord VairOchana. Implore him to instruct you in the Sacred Law, so that the 
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blemishes may disappear from your body. Take great pains to be born again as a human being ; 
bridle yourself diligently and constantly, and strive to improve your position. * 

“ Oh, elder brother Yam&dhipati, you are very kind to me. Yet I did not think that what the 
elders say is true: the fruit of the Term is like a jadi (?), the fruit of the tamarind is like 
a pruning-knife. He who does evil, reaps evil ; he who does good, reaps good. So it is with the man 
who does not follow the teachings of the elders. As regards Pttrp.avijaya, I am convinced that 
he is burthened with sin, that he shall die speedily. He shall endure suffering ; he shall become 
a leper, and men shall not understand what he says. I will follow your advice, and I offer you my 
humble thanks, 0 elder brother Yam&dhipati, for you have instructed me in what is right and 
have made the Sacred Law plain to me.” 

“ So be it, brother KufLjarakarna ! ” 

So KuAjarakarija offered his submission, did homage to Yama, made a reverent obeisance and 
asked for permission to go away. — " Oh, elder brother Yam&dhipati ! where is the way to heaven 1 
Show me the path.” 

« Oh, brother Knfijarakariia, that road which goes to the north-east, follow that.” 

“ Good, elder brother Yam&dhipati ! I beg permission to go.” This was granted to him and 
not refused. 

Hey ! Presto ! Gone ! Kunjarakarna went away. He hastened through Indra’s heaven 
with the intention of reaching the dwelling-place of Phrnavijaya. Without lingering on the way 
he came to PO.rn.avij ay a’ s dwelling-place at midnight. Immediately he asked that the gate should 
be opened to him, and he knocked on the door, rat-a-tat-tat ! — “ Come, come, brother POri^avijaya ! 
I beg you to open the door to me at once.” 

POroavijaya was lying at that time, quietly sleeping with his well-beloved. Kusumagan- 
dhavati beard him, and immediately gave the answer : — “ Who is it who there asks to have the 
door opened at midnight ? ” 

“ Oh, younger sister, it is I here, my dear ! My name is Kufijarakaroa. Tell POrpavijaya 
to get up ! ” 

«* Oh, elder brother Pftroavijaya, rise up ! — * Kuhjarakarna has come !” 

** Eh, what do you say, little mother ? I was just now so fast asleep. Kufijarakarpa P Ah, 
so, little mother ; then let him come in at once.” 

Kusumagandhavati obeyed him and went. Instantly, in a moment she came to the door and 
opened it. Suddenly there was a creak and Kuiijarakarpa came into the abode of POrnavijaya. 

“Oh, elder brother Eufijarakaroa, let me welcome you ; how glad I am that you have come. 
Remain a little while, elder brother Kufij arakar^a. You so seldom come here.” 

“ Oh, .dear, brother POrijavijaya, I have been commanded by Bhat&ra*Vair6chana to go to 
Yama’s kingdom. When I had arrived there, I saw all the evil-doers. There was a cauldron, 
which was wiped out and made ready by Yama ; and that was done, as he said, so that you might 
be cooked in it, : For, in a week, said he, should you go into the cauldron. A thousand years long, 
said he, should you be cooked in the cauldron. AfteT being cooked in the cauldron you should be 
.dashed against the sword-trees and besides be plagued by the servants of Yama ; you should be 
hung up and a fire kindled under you. , That should last a thousand years. You should be 
tortured by ihe fire FakshamuJcha, a fire with a gigantic top, which should singe you. After that, 
said he, the F nJcshamukha- dogs, hounds with gigantic heads, should bite you ; these belong to the 
army of Yamadhipati, That was what Yamftdhipati told me; and I wished to tell you the same, 
Fttrnavijaya. I ask for permission to go hence, In order that I may betake myself to my Lord 
arid Master.” 
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Thereupon, Kufijarakarna stood up. Then Pttrnavijaya clasped the feet of Kufijara- 
karna, while he wept and besought him to have pity on him, saying: — 44 Oh, elder brother 
Kufij arakarna, do me this favour, help me in my need, save me from Yama’s kingdom. Incalcul- 
able is the number of sins which I must expiate, elder brother Kufijarakarna ! ” Thus lamented 
P&rnavijaya. 

“ Oh brother Pfirnavijaya, my friend! What can I possibly do for you ? I know no means 
of destroying the blemishes of the body. What avails it that you fix your glance upon me ? When 
I know a means of destroying the blemishes of the body, my present Yaksha-form will immediately 
disappear. But I will give you this advice: I will accompany you into the presence of the Lord 
Vairdchana to make your humble reverence to him and to pray him to be merciful to you so that 
the evil may depart from your body. Come on, make yourself ready, dear brother/’ 

“Oh, brother, I should like to take leave of your younger sister (my wife), brother 

Kufijarakarna.” 

* Very well, brother Pttrnavijaya 

Ptxmuvijaya then took leave of Kusumagan&hawati : — “ Oh, my younger sister Kusnma- 
gandhavati, little mother ! you stay here, dear ! I go to Bddhiehitta to make my humble 
reverence to Bhat&ra-Vairdchana, with my elder brother Kunj arakarna.” 

Presto 1 Gone ! PUrnavijaya went away with Kufijarakarna. Without lingering on the 
way they came to Bddhiehitta, the sacred abode of Bhat&ra-V air 6 ch ana. At that time he was 
seated upon the jewelled lotus-throne, where he preached the Sacred Law. 

Then said Kunjarakama to P&rnavijaya : — “ Oh, brother PHr^avijaya ! You must not pay 
your respectful homage to the Lord together with me, you shall make your lowly reverence to the 
Lord all in good time, when I have paid my homage ; for, otherwise, it is to be feared that he will 
not trust you. But after I have paid my homage, you shall do so in your turn. - Otherwise it is to 
be feared that the Lord will be evil-disposed towards you. Above all, do not aet contrary to what 
I say to you. Clasp at once the feet of the Lord with earnestness. Come then, now go first to 
a place where you will be hidden.” 

“ Oh brother, what have I to say 

■ Presto 1 Gone! Pta&avijaya separated himself and remained at -some distance. 

Immediately Kufijarakarna went to do homage to the Lord ; he made a lowly reverence and 
then said: — 44 Oh Lord and Master! I how down low before you. I, your son, am back from 
Yama’s kingdom. Master- There have I seen an exceeding great number o£ evil-doers ; all my 
desire to live is gone, even if I were born as a human being. And Yam&dtepati has duly- 
enlightened me. May your loving favour continue towards me, 0 Lord I Teach me how the blemishes 
which cling to me may be removed from my body, Master l To wear a body has its trials. 
Clearly PClrnavijaya offers a proof of this ; he drained all pleasures to the full ; nevertheless, after 
his death he shall fall into the cauldion of hell. For a proof that he shall undergo pain it suffices 
that he will soon suffer leprosj (or an impediment in his speech). A hundred years long is he to be 
cooked in the cauldron. So said Yam&dhipati. This is the reason why I now pay my humble 
respects to you, Master : I should like to hear from yoa how such things can be helped and also 
how sin can be driven out of my body, Master.” 

44 Oh my* son Kufijarakarna, old man ! it is exceedingly well done that you ask me questions 
concerning the Sacred Law. '• You ask* what is the origin of a human being. Listen carefully. 
Whence, came you at the time when you were . still m your father as plasm and when your mother was 
iill a maid ? Where were -you ? Where did you- abide ? In non-existence, was it not 2 At least, 
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you abode in the male ; you were then externally like molten tin ; kama was your name in your father, 
rati was your name in your mother. Your father was joined to your mother. Then your name was 
Coming Together , you came to repose in the Mahapadma, your mother’s secret place. Then was 
your name Si Rena ( 4 Mother * ). Three months you lay in your mother’s womb ; then was your 
name Si Lalaca, and you bore the semblance of an imperfect egg. Seven days you remained in this 
state. Then came the five elements, following one after another; earth, water, fire (light), wind (air), 
letter. Each by itself : the setter forms the head ; the earth forms the body ; the water forms 
the blood ; the wind forms the breath ; the fire (light) forms the sight. All together contribute 
to the life. What the earth contributes is consciousness (spirit), which manifests itself in Will to 
Live, whence comes the body. The contribution of water is the Nirdtman ; that of fire the Pardt- 
m an } that of wind the Antardtman ; that of aether the subtle (pure abstract) Atman . Thus the 
Atmans in the body are five in number. Now each operates by itself: what is called Atman , is con- 
sciousness ; what is called Chetandtman , is sight ; what is called Pardtman , is hearing ; what is called 
Antardtman, is breath ; what is called Nirdtman , is voice. The five Atmans give rise to desire, 
which assumes a body, a sarira in the mother’s womb. Hence the body is called sarira t because 
with their five they are the sarira of the five elements. You became older, full ten months, the 
space of time during which you remained in your mother’s womb. You were endowed with hands 
and feet, you moved and breathed. Then was your name N. N, You willed to come forth, then 
called they you Si Gagat (the breaker-out)* Next your head maybe just appeared in view. Then you 
were named ‘the Lotus, the brilliant.’ You issued forth, wet with the blood of her that bore you, on 
the ground. Your name was then Si Pulang (the moist with blood). Then a blessing was uttered 
over you ; the divine Bhuvanakosa (Earthly Sphere) was the name of the proverb . After you had been 
washed and tended, your proverb was ‘the divine Olive.’ After you were smeared with fragrant 
essence and rubbed, the name of your proverb was Sari Kuning (yellow Nagasari ). Next you were 
suckled by your mother and incurred a debt of thanks to her for mother’s milk. Your father and 
mother undertook pious vows for your well-being. Threefold is the debt that you have to pay to 
your father and mother. You reached the stage when they can put something in the mouth to eat 
and wash you ; you were in. a position to know your father and mother. Then named they you 
Si Tutur Menget (possessed of recollection and memory) and your proverb was Waju Kuning 
(Yellow Coat). You were in a position to run ; your name was Si Adihumdra (First Youth) ; the 
name of your proverb Sahgraha. You were shone upon by sun and moon, days and nights passed 
over you ; you knew father and mother. Next came inclination and aversion, hypocrisy, blindness, 
envy, jealousy, pride, dislike, conceit, anger, failure in deference to elders. Ten is the number of 
the dasa mala (ten impurities) in the body, namely, corruption, filth, entrails, faeces, etc. Hence- 
forth Bhaj&ra became the supreme god for you, my son. You became older and were married. 
Then they named you Si Sang at a (the united), and the name of your proverb was * Home Life/ 
Through wife and child you came into perplexity, which was the cause that you began to do wrong : 
to extort and claim other men’s goods ; to rob and to scoff. These are what men call ‘evil practices/ 
That is the . reason that the men whom you saw lately in Tama’s kingdom loaded them- 
selves with guilt, that they perpetrated acts of hypocrisy and blindness. Therefore were they cooked 
in the cauldron of hell. But they will be born again later and will come into being as something 
horrible, all kinds of animals for which men upon earth feel a horror ; thus are born again those 
who act wickedly. In short, my son, do not show yourself of that mind. Take care that you are 
reverent to your elders and the clergy. Be neither envious nor evil disposed towards your fellow- 
men. Do not make your endeavours for all kinds of evil, but for what is right, for loving words, 
friendly looks, and a pure mind. That is what leads upwards to heaven, my son. That is the 
mystery of the Law that I reveal to you, my son! So be it I May your sinful inclinations 
disappear/’ So spake the Lord Vair6ehana, initiating Rufijarakanja in the Law. 

Kuftjarakania bowed low as a sign of respect.*— “ 0, Lord and Master ! I bow down respect- 
fully. How can the sinful inclinations be with certainty annihilated, Master? Have pity upon me 
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and instruct me in tlie Sacred Law, so that the impurities may depart from my body. Have 
pity upon your son, Master ! ” 

Ye s, my son, Kuhjarakarna. The stains of the body can be removed, as something that is 
banished, trampled upon, trodden down, suppressed. A pure mind is merely true knowledge, which 
serves for purification ; it is a bath, wholesome and pure. What is called clean is not the water 
from the pitcher, but a pure mind only. That is the same as what is called Bhat&ra-Vidhi, For 
He controls the true knowledge and therefore is He called the Sovereign Knowledge. For the 
Bha$&ra rules your body, which is thus expressed : 4 You are I and I am you.’ Namo Bhatara ! 
Namah Sn'&ya ! The sinful inclinations have vanished from your body, my son, because you honour 
Bhat&ra, and Bhatara is he who honours. Bhat&ra is the rubber, the ointment, the bath, the oil. 
How then should the stains not disappear ? Come nearer ; I will hold you fast, the supreme in 
truth.” 

Immediately Kuftjarakarna came nearer and made humble reverence. Straightway was he 
held fast by the Lord. Thus was the firm bond fastened wherewith Ydgifevara controls the neophyte. 
“ The different forms of the vow (confession of faith) are as follows: — ‘ We are Buddha’s/ say the 
Buddhists, 'for the Lord Buddha is our supreme god. We are not identical with the Sivaites, for 
to them the Lord Siva is the supreme god.’ Certainly the two sects do not mutually agree. This 
is why there are no Muktas among the monks in the world, because they consider as two what is 
only one ; he who does not see the significance of this is a splitter of hairs. The five Kusikas 
are a development (that is, a manifestation) of the Sugatas, say the Sivaites. Kusika is one with 
Akshobbya j Garga is one with Ratnasambhava ; Maitri is one with Amitabha ; Kurushya is one with 
Amoghasiddhi ; Patanjala is one with Yairochana. Well now, my son, these are all one. We are 
Siva ; we are Buddha. We trust, my son, that you are now fully initiated. Truly say I to you: 
Your prayer is fulfilled, my son !” So spake the Lord Vair6chana, initiating Kufijarakarna. 

In consequence of the laying-on-of-hands of the Lord,Kuhjarakarna minded well and listened 
attentively. In consequence thereof the innate defects of Kufgarakarna and his Yaksha-form dis- 
appeared. The Lord plunged the body of Kuhjarakar^a into the consecrated water, so that it shone. 
Then the body of Kufijarakarna burst into flames. Suddenly ! Hey 1 Presto ! Hallo ! Gone ! The 
Yaksha-form had disappeared, and he was metamorphosed into a god. The joy of his mind rose to 
the highest pitch. Then he bowed low as a sign of respect and offered praise and thanks and kissed 
the feet of the Lord Vairdehana. After he had offered praise and thanks he begged for permis- 
sion to go home : — “ O Lord and Master ! I greet you with reverence and I take leave, 0 Lord ! 
I will go and again engage in asceticism, Master, in order to put your lesson into practice.” 

“ Good, my son Kuffjarakari^a. May you, my child, become a Siddha in the monastery.” 

Immediately Kunjarakarna greeted him reverently and went away. 

Presto ! Gone ! He came to Pteiavijaya. Kuhjarakarjia said to Ptir^avij&ya: — “ Ah, 
brother Pftrjciavyaya, I have been initiated into the law by Bhat&ra- Vairdehana; my stains 
have all been removed from my body, and also my Yaksha-form. Pay your reverent respects to 
the Lord Vairdehana and honour him, dear brother ; for, otherwise, it is to be feared that he will 
be angry with you.” 

Then Ptiriiavijaya went to Vairdchana, greeted him reverently and spoke: — “Lord and 
Master ! Here is the discus Sudarsana (the weapon of Vishnu). Take it in your hand, Lord, and sling 
it against my neck, Master ! Think not that you will cause me pain : with joy will I perish by one 
who is the Lord. I am ashamed that I still live, Master ! ” F&r^avijaya entreated the Lord ; he 
wept bitterly and clasped the feet of Bha^ra -Vairdchana. 

“ Oh, PtapLavijaya ! I shall never afflict any one who surrenders himself to me or be ill- 
disposed towards him. Ah friend ! do not doubt that your stains shall be removed, the fruit of 
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which shall be that you increase in understanding. Be not proud or restless, and listen care- 
fully Panca bhutdni hi murtau , ahahkdras tu sodhyatdm , karoti subham sudanti , hind rajyati 
dushkntau. That means: — Panca betokens ‘five’; bhutdni hi murtau , ‘five is the number of 
Bhutas hi the body’; these must first be conquered. Ahahkdras tu sodhyatdm, ‘the Ahaiihara 
(self-will) must be purified, destroyed. 5 Karoti subham Sudani* ; karoti, ‘makes’; honing hihang 
sar'ira, ‘ purification of the body’; sudanti is ddidanti ; danti is ‘elephant.’ Hind rapjati dushkritau 
. .... Kiita men call : loving words, a friendly countenance, a pure mind, uprightness in 

actions and in speech : this is called prasasta (praiseworthy, good). Conceive the transitory 
nature (of things); do not cling to worldly possessions; be not infatuated with idle desires, which 
involves the consequence that men become restless and which causes men to be confused and to 
desire to get possession of other men’s goods. Therefore shall men inevitably fall into the cauldron 
of hell. This is what is called sin [therefore must restlessness of the mind be banished], namely ^ 
hypocrisy (or covetousness), conceit, envy, jealousy, pride, spite. These are named the five Bhdtas 
in the body. The desire for eating and drinking and for the possession of many worldly goods, 
this also causes confusion of the mind so that men lose their circumspection. Therefore should 
men kill the coarse, foul desires ; for they spring from (innate) impurities. Hence the proverb : — 
‘Not from far, nor from near, but out of -the body itself, arise the impurities.’ But the Panjita- 
Mala arises from the mystery, namely, the Jndna-visesha, What is called Jmna-visesha 
is nothing other than a pure mind. By a pure mind ‘ must be understood ’ ‘ the divine, truer 
knowledge.’ It comes forth spotless from its source. Seek to get it into your possession and to 
regard it as salutary oil and bathe in it continually. Then, indeed, shall the stains disappear 
thereby.” 

After Pftrnavijaya had been initiated in the law by Bhat&ra-Vairdehana, lie was fully 
instructed. Suddenly ! Gone! Banished were all the stains from the body of Pftrnavijaya, and he no 
longer underwent the five states of worldly suffering. Then he raised his folded hands imploringly 
to the Lord Vairdchana, saying : — “0 Lord and Master ! Banished in a moment are my stains, 
but the thought of death fills my mind. Teach me, Master, how I can escape death. Show me 
this favour, for I have a great fear of death. I pray you to have pity upon me, your son.” 

“Ah, my son Fdrnavijaya! against death is no herb grown, for death is the bourne of life. 
Everything is equally subject unto it. Life, in fact, is subject unto death ; memory is subject to 
forgetfulness (inattentivene&s) ; zeal is subject to distraction of the mind. Inattentiveness, that 
rules over everything and so in general the track is lost through inattentiveness. But you have this 
advantage, that you have received the Sacred Law. It is inevitable that you will die, but you 
shall not be permanently dead. Let it not be said to an uninitiated man, ‘ death is the counterpart 
of sleep.’ You remember your sleeping and waking. In the time between sleeping and waking you 
remember the end of your slumber. Keep in mind the high lesson of morality ; mark attentively 
the departure of the spirit of life, the moment when the soul departs. At that moment you sink 
into refined, pure, simple, stainless Samddhi : the divine certainty appears and the higher knowledge 
is obtained. Therefore, return to your abode for seven days. Ten nights (day and night) shall 
you be cooked in the cauldron of hell. On the eleventh day shall you no more suffer the five 
states of worldly pain; all Yama’s means of punishments shall against you, truly I tell you, be 
turned to nought; all Yama’s weapons of every kind, in truth I tell you, shall have no effect, as fruit 
of your learning to know the quintessence of the Sacred Law. See, such is the favour which 
I show to you; be mindful of that which I enjoin upon you at your departure.” 

“ As you, my god, command. I ask permission to go home, Master ! ” 

“ Good, my son Pftrnavijaya.” 

Presto ! Gone ! Pllrj^avijaya departed. Without lingering on the way he came to his home. 
There he met no one except Kusumagandhavati, Then the Vidyadharas and Vidyadharis came 
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to meet; him, and were all amazed to see him, because the stains had disappeared from his body. The 
mind of Kusumagandhavati expanded with joy on beholding the sate return of PCirnavijaya in his 
natural form. Then said Purnavijaya to his beloved : — 44 Ah, dear mother Kusumagandhavati ! 
keep watch over the house of your elder brother ; I will go and sleep a little. Ten nights long will 
you have to keep watch. Be not too much moved with pity for me, dear mother, but watch faith- 
fully: all the Yidyadharas and Yidyadharis shall keep you company.’ 1 Kusumagandhavati duly 
kept watch. 

All at once ! Suddenly! Gone! Phriiavijaya was fast asleep. His soul came out, line as an 
atom. Immediately it was carried away by its former Dushkriti, its previous evil conduct. This showed 
it the way to the cauldron of hell. How did it appear ? Like a shadow which followed the soul every- 
where it went. So, also, its good behaviour ; the fruits of both must be enjoyed. The bad behaviour 
follows, holding fast, and is taken with it to Yarna’s kingdom; the good behaviour follows, clinging 
closely, and is taken with it to heaven. When the soul of P&rnavijaya came to PrStabhavana 
(the abode of the dead), the servants of Yama caught sight of it. They called up their com- 
panions ; these ran their hardest and fell upon it mercilessly. The executioners laid hold on the soul 
of Phrnavijaya ; they smote the soul of Pftrnavijaya with iron clubs, and placed it upon iron pikes. 
Then was it tortured, enveloped in cane, and let down into the cauldron ; next was it pricked by 
darts and cooked in the cauldron until it was scorched. His tongue hung out of his mouth ; the 
eyeballs swelled out; his body was soft; he was not dead and yet not living. He groaned and 
moaned, lying at the last gasp, tortured all over. Afterwards he was reproached with the words : — 
“Hey you sinner, Purpavijaya! Why do you groan and moan? For it is surely your own fault 
that you did evil formerly. You used to punish innocent men, and ravish prohibited women, and 
be irreverent towards the elders. There was nothing that yon held sacred ; you were not submissive 
towards the clergy. This behaviour of yours was improper. Therefore came you to abide in hell. 
As you have acted, so are you treated, and now you receive the reward of your conduct. 15 Thus 
spake the servants of Yama while they admonished the soul of Pfirnavijaya. 

After having been in the cauldron some time, about ten nights, he did not neglect his Samddhi 
and the lesson of the transitory nature of things, nor did he forget to bathe in the consecrated water 
of the pure spirit, the wholesome and clean, according to the advice of the Lord at his departure. 
This he followed earnestly. Then the proof of the Lord’s favour happened to him. He sank into 
silence and began to think deeply. Immediately ! Suddenly ! All at once ! Quickly ! Gone \ broken 
in pieces, destroyed, smashed was the cauldron ; the fire was extinguished and no longer flamed up. 
There the body appeared in eternal youth. 

The servants of Yama were amazed when they saw that, and were struck dumb with annoy- 
ance. Then they fell upon him again, fixing their glances upon the incarnation of Ptlr^avijaya. 
They beat him furiously with their iron clubs, and attacked him with knives ; some thrust at him 
with iron spears. That had not the least effect : all their weapons could not hurt the soul at all. 
Then they rau their hardest and told the news to Yam&dhipati: — 44 0 Lord and Master ! There 
was the soul of Pttrhavijaya. We had let it down into the cauldron, Master ! There was no 
change to be seen, Master ! All weapons were tried and still no change was visible, and now his body 
has returned to its natural state ; it is whole and unhurt. His power is great, Master ! Therefore 
all weapons were without effect. The weapons are broken and destroyed and changed into ashes, 
Also the cauldron is destroyed and changed into a Katya tarn, a young and mightily grown 
Var ingin, under which is a pure, clear pond, surrounded by all kind of flowers : red AndongSi 
Kayu-Mas , Purings . How is that to be explained, Master ? 11 

Then Bhat&ra-Y amftdhipati was silent ; he spake not ; his mind was in doubt. “ How is it 
that the cauldron has lost its power? Though the soul be extraordinarily powerful, still it is 
perished and destroyed.” 
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All the sinners said : — w 0 Lord and Master ! the cauldron is broken and destroyed, Master ! 
It has quite vanished and is changed into a Kalpaiaru , a young and strongly grown Var ingin .” 

“ Come, let me go with you myself to hell.” 

Presto! Gone! Hastily Yam&dhipati went to the cauldron. He was amazed at the sight of 
the cauldron, and wondered within himself, when he saw that it was changed into a Kalpataru. He 
asked the soul : — “ 0 my child, sinner ! What is the reason that the cauldron has been broken 
and destroyed by you ? The fire is extinguished and the flames likewise. All kinds of weapons had 
no grip upon your body ; of what, then, does your body consist, that the cauldron is changed by 
you into a jewelled lotus, and, at the same time, the Khsdgapatras are changed into Kalpatarus , 
trees with leaves of gold and fruits of all kinds of precious stones ; their sap is musk and saffron? 
which is caught in cups of precious stones. At the same time, the cauldron is become a bright pond, 
overgrown with jewelled lotuses, golden waterlilies, and Magiligis (?) of precious stones. What, then, 
is the reason of this ? For it was originally intended that you should be cooked in the cauldron 
for a hundred years. But now, through you, hell is become a heaven. Explain to me what is the 
reason of it.” Thus spake Yamadhipati. 

“ 0 Yamadhipati, Master ! No one else would have taken pity upon me, save my teacher ; he 
took pity upon my lowly person. All honour to you, reverent honour, Lord Buddha -Vair 6 chana! 
You have instructed me ! All that you commanded me have I borne in mind. These were the 
words which he once addressed to me; — £ 0 my son, Ptonavijaya, as a reward for having 
promoted the Sacred Law, receive from me this favour that you shall not long be cooked in the 
cauldron of hell, nor undergo the five states of worldly suffering. Ten nights long shall you be 
cooked in the cauldron. When the eleventh commences, you shall escape, free, from the cauldron, 
and immediately return to your own home.’ That is what the Lord Vairdchana said to me. 
This is, surely, the reason why I was not longer cooked by you in the cauldron, and I should surely 
have suffered the five states of worldly pains for a longer period, if the Lord Vair6chana had not 
had pity upon me. I acknowledge that my sins are great.” 

“ Ah, is that so ? Out of pity has the Lord been thus merciful to you, you say. Then is it very 
right that it should be so. Now, then, return to your abode.’ ’ 

Thus was the soul able to return. He took leave of Yam&dhipati: — u 0 Yam&dhipati, 
I desire to take leave of you and return to my abode ; but the jewelled lotuses and the pond I will 
take thought for as a memorial of me here in the future.” 

“Good, my son. See, here is Kalaratri, let her accompany you ! ” 

Presto! Gone! The soul of Ftirnavijaya departed accompanied by Kalaratri. He did not 
linger on the way, and came to his abode unharmed and again living ! He awoke ! 

Kusuroagandhavati was astonished to see that Pttrnavijaya awoke. Therefore Kusuma- 
gandhavati greeted her husband : — 44 0 my elder brother Filrnavijaya, how fortunate that you 
are alive ! I was growing very uneasy, elder brother Pte^avijaya.” 

“0 my lass, little mother, now are my stains entirely vanished, and l have atoned for my sins 
towards Yam&dhipati, There is nothing for which you need now be uneasy about me. I should 
certainly have endured the five states of worldly suffering for a longer time had not my elder brother 
Kufkjarakaima previously gone to the Lord, so that the Lord might have pity upon me. How 
would it have been if my elder brother had not made known my moral maladies to the Lord ? 
Therefore, I will shortly follow my elder brother in order to practise asceticism for a time and to 
offer my lowly homage to the Lord. Now, dear little mother, call upon the Vidyfulharas and 
Vidyadharis to accompany us both; I will go and do homage to the Lord.” Thereupon the 

VidyadMras and Vidyadharis were called up; thev made themselves ready altogether and all 
started. * 
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Presto ! Gone ! Without lingering on the way they came to Bddhiehitta, the holy abode 
of Bhatftra-Vairfichana. Ptirnavijaya hastened to pay homage to the Lord. Also the 
\ idyadharas and VidyMharis paid homage to the Lord ; in the first place Eusumagandhavatl and 
afterwards the Vidyadharas and Vidyadharfs, who gave proofs of their talents ; they played and 
sang ; the instruments, wluch have to be beaten, resounded with a deafening noise ; Gameluns and 
Bondjmgs re-echoed, Burahahs and so forth. 


While homage was being paid to the Lord, all the gods came to honour Vairdehana, namely 
Indra, lama, Varuna, KuvSra, Vaiiravana ; all greeted the Lord with reverence. 

Then Yamadhipati asked the Lord:— “0 Lord and Master ! What is the reason that 
Ptirnavijaya is by you recalled to life? Surely it was originally intended that he should be 
cooked a hundred years in the cauldron. Now, indeed, has it lasted a shorter time. What is the 
meaning of it ? Be so good as to explain it to me, Master.” 

“ 0 my son Bhat&ra-Y amadhipati, and all you four guardians of the quarters; it is very 
good of you that you make free to ask for the reason of what has happened to Ptirnavijaya. Now 
listen carefully. There is a place called BhUmima^dala. There lived a man who possessed 
much silver, gold, precious stones, and servants. His name was Mtlladara. He did good works ; 
he set up fountain-basins, resting-places for travellers and flat stones to sit upon. He had an 
architect, named Kirnagata, who was his helper in doing good works. He assisted him in deeds 
of love. There was another place, called Tapalinada. There dwelt a man who was very poor 
and possessed neither child nor worldly goods, called Utsahadharma ; he and his wife. The 
name of his beloved wife was Sudharmfi,. They lived in very straightened circumstances, but 
were gentle, pious, loving in their words, and friendly in their bearing. They were extraordinarily 
charitable, for they had heard the Sacred Law. Therefore they joined in doing good works* 
they never stretched forth their hands without thereby giving alms each time to the passers-by ; 
what they together did was done with gentleness, piety, loving words, and friendly bearing. Now it so 
happened that they did good works near to the place where Mfdadara performed good works. 
This gave occasion to Mhladara to scold Uts&hadharma, saying : — £ Hey, you, Uts&hadharma ! 
You wicked, miserable wretch! Why do you practise your charity near the place where I perform 
my good deeds ? You are a very grease-patch, a poor creature. The good deeds which you do are 
not worth a farthing. Therefore, take care to observe me when I accomplish good deeds. I slaugh- 
ter oxen, cows, buffaloes ; I entertain with palm-wine and rice, whereof numbers of men, as many 
as eat of it, are satisfied. But you, wretch, you imagine yourself to he somebody and able to vie 
with me in good works. Do you consider it right, fellow ! to be so shameless as to look at me ? Go 
away, right away ! Sheer off from here.’ — Thus spake Mtlladara, scolding Uts&hadharma. 

u Then said tJts&hadharma to his beloved wife: — * 0 my younger sister Sudharma ! little 
mother ! What is to be done, my lass ? Mtlladara would drive me away, and commands you to 
leave me, dear wife ! ’ 

f( His wife answered : — ‘ 0 elder brother Uts&hadharma ; where shall I find comfort except in 
my love for you ? What else would be able to inspire me with attachment ? I have no children, 
no gold, no possessions. What do you think, if you were once to take up a monk’s life, and 
were to seek refuge in a monastery ? Come ; let us escape to the wilderness, into the bush, and 
practise asceticism. Then shall we, in future, no more be treated as now.’ 

“ Her true fellow answered: — * Ah younger sister, that is very well thought of. Come, little 
mother, let us put our plan into execution.’ Then they departed and practised asceticism. 
There is a certain mountain called Sarvaphala ; there it was that they practised asceticism, and 
made a resting-place to receive guests. All passers-by who sought a place of refuge, praised their 
goodness aloud. The people, whether they departed, or whether they stayed the night, were by their 
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kindness provided with all that was necessary. For some time, about twelve years, they practised 
asceticism and so they lived content. Then the man and woman died and were mulct a, blessed and 
delivered, in consequence ol what they had done: asceticism and good works. Then they went 
to Indra’s heaven, to remain there. TJts&hadharma became Indra, but MAladara became 
Pdrnavijaya. The truth may be that it was ordained for the latter to come to heaven because of 
his former good works, wherewith, however, was joined an angry disposition, which was the reason 
why he went to hell. But he has asked for instruction concerning the Sacred Law, and this is why 
he has not long been in the cauldron nor undergone the five states of earthly suffering. And his 
architect, named Kirnagata, was likewise guilty of anger and understood it not. He died and 
became Kufijarakarna, because he too became angry and treated a poor man with scorn. Therefore 
TJts&hadharma takes a higher rank than Pdrijavijaya, because the latter, formerly, was guilty of 
anger. Both showed regard to the Sacred Law, and this is the reason why they ascended to 
heaven. So be it known to you, defenders of the four quarters, and gods, as well ! ” 

So spake the Lord Vairdchana, in order to communicate the former history of Ptirnavijaya 
and KufijaxakarijLa.— “ See, defenders of the four corners of the earth, these are the fruits when 
men have regard, to the Sacred Law.” 

“0 Lord and Master! We, your sons, offer you lowly homage. Yes, Master, such was the 
past of Purnavijaya and Kufijarakarna. Yes, the past has been the cause and reason why ho 
was not longer punished in Yama’s kingdom and underwent the five states of worldly suffering,” 

“Ah, my children! defenders all of the four quarters, see the fate, as the consequence of actions 
in a former state, of one who knows the Sacred Law : he does not long undergo pain and torment.” 

f< Amen, so is it, Master ! ” 

Immediately, with lowly bows, they made their parting salutation to the Lord, and asked for 
permission to return, each to his own heaven. Let this be to human beings an example worthy 
to be followed : he who knows how to respect the Sacred Law, returns to his own heaven. 

Quickly! Immediately, all the gods took their departure with a lowly reverence. Pfirnavijaya 
lemained behind. He took leave of his well-beloved : — “0 little mother! I take leave of you in 
order to follow my elder brother Kufijarakarna, and to practise asceticism for a while. I wish to 
atone for my guilt towards Y&madhipati and the Lord. Great is my obligation to them : 
I have to thank them for my life j a debt which I can never sufficiently repay. So, go back little 
mother, accompanied by the Vidyadharas and the Vidyadbaris. Go, little mother !” 

“ 0 elder brother Pftrnavijaya ! I wish to practise asceticism with you. I will live and die 
with you. I cannot live far from you.” — Kusumagandhavati wept bitterly. 

i( O Kusumagandhavati, my lass ! it is absolutely forbidden that anyone who practises 
asceticism should take a woman with him. It is far from my thoughts to practise asceticism for 
long ; afteT twelve years I shall return ; go back now, little mother.” 

cf 0 elder brother ptirnavijaya, I have not yet had my fill of loving you, elder brother 
Pfirn.avijaya ! ” 

Thereupon Kusumagandhavati went homewards, weeping all the way, and accompanied by the 
Vidyadharas and Vidyadbaris. Quickly ! Away! Without lingering on the way she came to Indra’s 
heaven, where she occupied herself in prayer and pious meditation. 

When Kusumagandhavati had departed, Pfirnavijaya took leave of the Lord: — " 0 Lord 
and Master •, I ask for permission to take leave, and, for a time, to practise asceticism,” This was 
granted to him and was not refused. And he departed. 
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Presto! Gone ! Without lingering on the way he came to the north-east foot of tire holy 
Mah&mSru. There was no one else whom he met, except Kunjarakarna. With shouts oi ]oj, 
Kunj arakarna greeted and entertained him. After that they went to make a hermitage, an , w len 
it was fittingly arranged inside, they began their Samudhi practices. How then did they practise 
asceticism ? What was cold was made still colder ; what was hot was made still hotter ; a handful of 
rice ; a drop of water ; a pinch of salt, and in fact without allowing themselves to make it taste sweet. 
For some time they practised asceticism ; and when the twelve years were ended, the grace of the 
Lord was granted them : Phnjavijaya and Kufijarakarna became Siddhas, and returned to their 
heaven which was called the Siddha-heaven. 


ORIGIN OF THE QORAN. 

BY BE. HUBERT GRIMME. 

(Translated by G. E. Nariman.) 

Islam, like most of the great religions of the world, is based upon a Sacred Book, as a proof 
of the truth of its doctrines. But in its case the interdependence of the religion and the book is 
remarkably close, inasmuch as its origin coincides with the appearance of Islamic teaching, 
and thus between the two an indissoluble relation has naturally developed. 

The common name of the holy book is Qor&n, which means “ reading.” 1 It is one of the several 
designations used by Muhammad to denote the revelations communicated to him by God. And 
indeed with him each single revelation, as well as the whole course of inspiration, is Qordn. It must 
be therefore, regarded as an act of fatal narrow-mindedness that later generations restricted the term 
to the tenets' fixed in writing, and further discerned in the collection a unity designed by the Prophet. 
But we should act more in conformity with Muhammad’s intentions, if we considered each of the 114 
component sections of the Qordn as a whole, but the entire collection as a fragment of the Prophet s 

dogmas. 

Muhammad commenced with religious discourses. T o judge from the terse, obscure, and ill-balanced 
structure of these sections, it is impossible that the oldest Suras should repeat the very words of the 
sermons That the sermons could have been first written down before delivery is out of the question. 
He claimed indeed for his preachings divine verity and celestial origin, but not that they were delivered 
to man verbatim in God’s words. When he had preached like this for a year, the necessity appeared to 
him oE clothing on his own account, and in the interest of the faith, the essential parts of his discourses 
in a permanent form, taking care that the first happily turned periods were not lost m the process. 
The ultimate object of this novel departure was to make his precepts easier, as is attested by the 
Qordn in occasional phrases, which we have to look upon as the earliest testimony to the fixing and 
final determination of the texts of the revelations. 

Siira 57, 17. (Refrain.) We have made the Qordn (i. e., our heavenly prelection) easy of 
inculcation. Would not then more people accept the preaching ? 

Sdra 44, 58. We have made it (the Qordn ) easy in thy own tongue, only to this end that it 
may be preached. 

Sdra 19, 97. We have made it easy in thy tongue so that thou mayest therewith announce 
joy to the God-fearing and warn the contumacious. 

Sdra 73, 20. Recite, then, of the divine prelection what has been rendered easy. 

By the significant expression “making easy” the Prophet could not but have meant the final 
determination of the wording of a number of didactic homilies. That the fixing of the text was 

1 [For the meaning of the- term "Arabic Qoran,” see D*. HtaohftW, ante, Yol. XXIX. p.146. Palmer, 
<S. B.E.Vol YX.lvii.-TE.] 
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not undertaken all at once, but was a process of gradual evolution, is indicated by the objection of 
Muhammad's opponent, to whom the fragmentary nature of the doctrines seemed to ill-accord with the 
dignity of heaven-sent communications. 

Sum 25, 34. The infidels say “ Would the whole Qardn were revealed in one piece,” No, it 
must be thus (as it is) to fortify thy heart. 

Sura 17, 107. We have sent it down as a “reading” and have divided it into sections that 
thou mayest recite it unto man on varying occasions. 

In the same section, verse 80 shows that the official form was employed as the test for the 
daily prayers of the order. 

Sura 17, 80. Say the prayer from the setting of the sun till the darkening of the night, and 
the Qordn of daybreak (that is, the matins constructed out of verses from the Qordn ), for at the 
time the witnesses are present (angels or- God). 

From the crystallization of the text to the committing of the same to writing was a small step, 
which Muhammad at all events took towards the close of his missionary efforts at Mecca, The sole 
reliable proof of this lies in the appearance of the word Sftra to denote the Qoranie section* 
A word of Hebrew origin, it primarily means a layer of bricks, then secondarily a line of writing, 
and lastly a piece of writing. It is in the last sense that Muhammad adopts it in the Meccan Suras 
11 and 10, 

Sura 11, 16. They say “he has fabricated it (the Koran)” Reply : u Then bring ten Suras 
of this species of your own invention and call to your aid all accessible beings, save God, if ye be 
truthful” 


S&ra 10, 38. This Qordn is not of the kind which could be composed but with the help of God* 
rather is it a confirmation of the foregoing drawn from the Book of the Lord of the worlds without 
deceit. 


Sura 10, 39. Or they say “Has he composed it himself?” 
the like kind, etc.’* 


Similarly, the aftte-Medinian Sura, 2,21. 


Repfy : “ Then bring a Sura oJf 


During the Medinian period revelation and Sftra were convertible terms, which led 
Muhammad at the time to have most of the fresh revelations written down as they came. And this fe 
corroborated by the traditions which assert that the Prophet had employed several amanuenses 
for taking down the inspirations, namely, Abdullah ibn Sa’ad bin Abisarh, Zaid bin Thabit, also 
Hanthala bin Rebia, to whom he dictated the verses. Whether he had recourse to extraneous 
assistance in Mecca, too, is not recorded. Hence it is possible that at that time Muhammad 
was his own scribe. I cannot share the view repeatedly advanced that he waa 
unversed in reading and writing. Universal consideration, allusions in the Qordn , and the report 
of tradition point to the contrary. As an inhabitant of a city which participated in the commerce of 
the world, himself a tradesman, whom business often took to the civilized countries of the North 
Muhammad, without a knowledge of writing, would have been an exception among his class of Arabs* 
who can be proved to have reached this stage of culture centuries before. 2 And it must be borne in 
mind that the Prophet, immediately after he had immigrated to Medina, a city lower than Mecca in 
the scale of civilization, established a school for writing and carried on his diplomatic intercourse, 
internal and foreign, in writing by preference. 3 


2 J. Eutjng : Ginaitische Inscriften, Einleitung , XII. ~™ 1 — 

s [Hirechfeld, op.cit., discusses the question ; “Was Unharmed able to write?” JDr. Wellhausen has 
published the correspondence of the Prophet in his Sldzzen und For arisen, IV. “Though himself dcKehtino in 
the title of the ‘ mite^te Prophet,’ and abstaining, whether from inability 4 design, from 1 n“etf 
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Had not a certain practice in inditing awakened the Prophet to a sense of the importance of 
the art of writing, his official documents could not have been so abundant, much less could they 
hare assumed the practical form which we perceive in the papers preserved to us. In a few places 
the Qordn attests the fact that its author was not illiterate. At least they demonstrate the subordi- 
nation of the written to the recited Qordn . 

Sura 69, 44-46. In case he (Mahomed) had fabricated foolish things about us, we had 
seized him by the right hand, then cut through his vein. 

Here the idea of catching hold of the right hand can have no other sense, but that it 
should be done with a view to restraining the activity exercised by the organ, or, in other 
words, to disable him for writing. Yerse 47 of Sura 29, “ Thou was not wont to recite a Mtdb 
before, nor to transcribe one with thy right hand,” confirms, on the one hand, the phases in 
the development of the Qordn mentioned above, first open-air oral simple discourses, then 
transcription of the same, and on the other indicates the Prophet’s ability to write and the 
employment of the same for the purposes of his doctrinal disquisitions. 

Lastly, the traditions specify a succession of instances of the use of the pen by the Prophet. 4 
If some of them do not stand the test of careful scrutiny, collectively they present one more 
argument to support the theory we have advanced ; while not one valid evidence bears out 
his imputed illiteracy. 

It is wholly arbitrary to force into the epithet of Ummi, which Muhammad applies to himself 
sometimes in the Medinite Suras, the meaning of ignorance of reading and writing. For 
Assuredly the sobriquet was designed to imply nothing beyond this that he was theologically 
unschooled, had not studied the usual Jewish Scriptures, and by consequence was untaught. 

44 Ummi” is merely the Arabic rendering of the Hebrew Amm Haares , 5 people of the 
earth (or worldly-minded people as contra-distinguished from the religiously erudite Rabbi). 
We may therefore take it for certain that the Prophet was acquainted with the art of writing, 
and that he practised it himself in his simple environments of Mecca, but that in Medina, 
owing to the increasing pressure of work, he availed himself of extraneous aid to transcribe 
Qoranic Sections and his decrees. 

Practical considerations induced Muhammad to have the Qordn committed to writing, as 
he had previously fixed its teit. In this written form the verses served either as prayers or 
didactic axioms for public and private uses to the Islamic fraternity. 6 

But it was not requisite for God’s Word to be in writing in order to prove itself a heavenly 
errand. The Qordn tells ns that no written revelation, which as such was palpable or com- 
prehensible, could have convinced the Meccans, so that he delivered side by side sermons and 
al-fresw harangues. Bat as time went' on, it did not escape Muhammad that the written form 
was much the most adapted to whatever required the utmost precision, — regulations, ritual 
ordinances, decisions of questions propounded, or proclamations, — and thus he turned the 
Suras into a species of official organ for announcing important events. Nevertheless it is 

* Noldeke’s Gesch. d, Qorans, 8 seq. The written order to fight with which Muhammad despatched Abdallah 
bin J ahsh and seven more of bis adherents to the valley of Nakhla mnst at all events have been drawn np by him 
or signed, for else these eight men could scarcely have ventured to profane the holy month by bloodshed. 

5 Noldeke, ibid. p. 10, is on the right tract explaining that ummi signifies that Muhammad was not versed in 
the holy books and that he knew the truth only through inspiration ; but he does not see the close connection with 
amm haares. By tC people of the earth” were not designated the heathens (Gojim), but such Jews whose learning 
was not adequate for them to know and observe the law with the rabbinical commentaries ; or as Muhammad 
expresses it: Among them are Ummi who do not know the book exoept in a subjective sense (Stira 2, 73).The 
Qordn at first (16, 121) translates amm haares correotly by putting people for umm t later on it formB from it the 
convenient adjective ummi. [Akbar is called ummi by J ahangir in his W aqi’&i-i-J ahdngtri . Dawson in a note says 
that Ummi means “ one who can neither read nor write, an idiot.*’ Eisiory of India, by B, Elliot, YL, 290. — Tb.] 

* See 33, 84. 
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not improbable that wbat be bad inscribed bad already previously, on the occasion of Friday 
sermons, been delivered and perhaps also usually greatly amplified by him. What was once 
inscribed could not evanesce into naught. It permeated, one after another, all the strata oi 
the fraternity. And we are enabled by it to comprehend the various moods in which the 
enthusiastic and the luke-warm believers received the appearance of a fresh revelation. 

Sura 47, 22. The believers say, “ Would that a Sura were sent down,” but when a peremptory 
Sura is revealed in which war is enjoined, thou seest the feeble of faith looking towards you as if death 
had already overtaken them. 

Sura 9, 65. The waverers are afraid lest a Sura should be revealed against them, reflecting 
the thoughts of their hearts. 

The motive of the earlier Sdras was to affect the faithful in a religious way. In Medina this 
motive was superseded by unmixed secular aspirations. Many a Muslim was sensible, and painfully 
so, to the lack of the didactic element. 

Sura 9, 125. When a Stira is revealed many believers say, “ Which of you has it confirmed in 
his faith?” 

To which Muhammad replied somewhat thus: — It works on the genuine believers in different ways 
from vacillators, adding to the faith of the former, and to the infidelity of the latter. Notwithstanding 
the importance which attaches to the written Suras of Muhammad’s mission, it were bold to assume 
that the dogmas orally inculcated did not pass for the Word of God. The system of Muham- 
madan tenets, as embodied in the written sections of the Qordn , can be constructed only by a 
combination of widely scattered and mutually dispersed reflections. It is not laid down in a compact 
shape on one page, which argues that they were written only as occasion required. Besides, it would 
seem that the Qordn does not repeat without gaps the entire teaching of Islam. To give one instance, 
the injunction of circumcision is nowhere mentioned. Finally, the high estimation in which the 
traditions, which presumably represent the Prophet’s instructions delivered by word of mouth, are 
held, and which, from the times of the oldest Khalifas downwards, are considered as religions law, 
indicates that oral and inscribed dogmas passed current almost without distinction as communications 
from God. 7 It may be imagined that once the bulk of the revelations were crystallized in definite 
wording, it was impossible to the Prophet to tamper them with alterations or erasures. And yet this 
has occurred often enough, as is conspicuous from the text itself of our Qordn* No change, indeed, 
could have equalized the inequality of single Sections. Nor could it have wholly eliminated the 
peculiarity of the Qordn , which in a manner simultaneously exhibits flower and fruit. But where the 
gaps in the seams between two views, distant from each other in time, were too widely yawning, or 
where a second or subsequent thought had usurped the place of a preceding imperfect one, a not 
always happy emendation was made, which we can trace to none other than Muhammad. 

The commencement of this revision took place m the Meccan period. The Prophet had here 
sufficient temerity to simply expunge from his Stiras untenable propositions and to substitute corrections 
instead. Thus he burked verses out of the Suras 53 and 21, which gave token of his inclination 
towards the ancient Arabian idol worship. 8 

Both tradition and this present form of the verse confess the change. Nor can this have been 
a solitary case. In excuse or justification of such procedure, which doubtless made his adherents 

7 [In fact, the Surma was held at the close of the first century and thereafter to be superior even to the 
Qordn : Al Burma Kadiya ala-l-Qoran wa laysa abQoran bikadin ala-l-Sunna, i. e., the Sunna is the judge over the 
Qordn and not vice vend. See Goldziher’s brilliant Entivickelung derEadith , pp. 19-20, where authorities are quoted 
. *wbo advocate the abrogation of Qoranio commandments in favour of principles espoused bv the Sn™™ . 
Wana s akhaalKUdbbil-Sunna i etc.^TR.] yww&tmaa. 

* pfoi a temporary compromise with Al -Huzza, Allat, ana Manat, the most important heathen deitiea, and 
his subsequent emphatic reoantation, attributing the lapse to suggestionof Satan, see Palmer, op.cit. XXYlI. — Xu,] 
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sceptical of the verity of God’s Word, the blame of the erroneous reading of the verse was imputed 
to Satan. 

Sura 22, 51. We never sent thee an apostle or Prophet, but in whose thought, as he meditated, 
Satan infused something. But God erases what is traceable to Satan and produces a communication 
in its true shape. 

If this quotation proves alterations in the oral teachings, we can cite another which establishes 
the same of verses out of the written Suras with tolerable certainty. 

Sura 16, 103. When we change one communication (verse) for another — and God must know 
best what He sends down — they say “ Thou art an impostor. But most of them do not understand 
anything of it.” 

At Medina, in view of the numerous innovations in the domain of religion which Muhammad 
inaugurated, the necessity to modify earlier injunctions was urgent, but much more difficult was it 
to justify it, for the critical eyes of the Jews were directed towards all the Prophet’s doings. He 
could no longer own that he annulled his former principles, because they were wrong (wrong through 
Satan’s insidious suggestions) — but he pleaded that God, Who was beyond control, had elected to 
exchange one beneficent gift for another, equally good or superior. 

Sura 2, 100. When we (God) cancel a written revelation or forget (an oral one) we bring 
instead a better or its like. Knowest thou not that God can do everything. 

Thus he gave himself the warrant to insert as much new and improved matter into the old 
Suras as he wished, and, unless we are greatly deceived, about this time there arose the class of mixed 
Suras, semi-Meccan, semi-Medinian, whose genesis has long been attributed to what is called the 
first redaction of the Qor&n? We may mention some examples which betray obvious marks of 
later emendations. Such are all the verses treating of Abraham’s relations with Mecca and 
Qa‘ aba j such also are all passages relating to the explanation and defence of the strange phrase 
44 Nineteen are set over the fire of HelL’* 

Smaller addenda are recognizable by the circumscribing particle ilia , except, which is prefixed 
to them. These supplementary postscripts are joined on to what, without them, were too sweeping 
assertions. To give an illustration or two. 

Sura 81, 27-29. This is only an exhortation to the worlds, to him who would conduct himself 
aright — but your wish will avail you nothing, except when Allah, the Lord of the Worlds, 
so wills it. 

Sura 76, 29-31. This is an admonition. Let him hold on who will to the path leading to his 
Lord, hut your wish will avail you nothing, except when Allah so wills it. He the knowing. 
He leads into His mercy whom He pleases, and for the miscreants an agonizing chastisement has He 
prepared. 

The additions tagged on to these two passages were, as will be pointed out further on, the out- 
come of the doctrine of pre-destination preached subsequent to the original verses. 

Sura 87, 6-7. We will cause thee to read so that thou wilt forget nothing — except what 
God wills, for He knows the apparent and the hidden. 

Here the reservation must have been supplied at the same time with verse 100 of Sura 2. 

Sura 26, 224-228. It is the poets whom the erring follow. Dost thou not see them roaming 
about every valley and speaking things which they practise not themselves — save those who 
believe, perform righteous deeds, and oft remember God; they are succoured when they 
have unjustly suffered. But they who treat them unjustly shall know how ill it will fare with them. 


9 M. Klamroth : 50 JUeste Suren, 1. 
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The exemption in favour of virtuous poets from the general rebuke was appended to the Sura as 
a piece of courtesy towards Hassan ibn Thabit and Kab ibn Malik, 10 who acted as panegyrists of the 
Prophet in Medina. 

Muhammad bethought him of a similar course when he added a note to the text, in order 
to lighten the duties previously imposed or to curtail too comprehensive statements. He had 
enjoined on his disciples, for instance, in Sura 78, prolonged vigils. But when in Medina he wanted 
no longer to bring up ascetics but warriors, he added a lengthy verse by way of conclusion, which 
attenuated the grinding obligation to a minimum. At another juncture it was promised to the 
brotherhood, with a view to stimulating their belligerent spirit, that twenty of them would slay two 
hundred infidels, a hundred of them a thousand. Doubtless as a result of mortifying experience, 
presently verse 67 was disclosed, according to which, in future, a hundred of the faithful were to 
vanquish only twice as many, a thousand only two thousand of the opponents. This was what God 
meant by lightening his revelations. 

When Muhammad himself became undisputable master of Medina and was disposed to account 
for his doings to none, the call for revoking or modifying older enactments in favour of new 
sat lightly on his heart. His will was for the moment law, and it was tacitly assumed that the 
earlier had no validity in the face of the more recent decrees. What God ordained was simply 
indisputable. So long as the Prophet lived with unlimited authority and domineered over the thoughts 
and acts of his order, this state of things endured. But when, after his demise, the next generations 
addressed themselves to solve philosophically the problem bequeathed to them by the Prophet, then 
were sprung upon them so many contradictions in the Islamic verities that they seized upon the most 
desperate means to stifle them. The most conspicuous of them is the theory of abrogator and 
the abrogated, Hassikh and Mansukh, which was pursued to the extreme. 

The ex egeies originally began with the rational principle that when a later passage affirmed the 
contrary of what an earlier one inculcated, the latter had no more validity and was therefore abro- 
gated. But then there was the article of belief to be reckoned with, agreeably to which the Qordn, 
contained divine and consistent truth. They had therefore to steer between these Sceylla and 
Charybdis of Moslem theology. All sorts of secondary meanings were read into the Qoranic nasakha 
(2, 100, seq.) t such as to alter, to transpose, to annul, and hence arose the possibility to 
rescind a text at pleasure. This procedure, invented by the sophistical Ibn Abbas, was employed 
in a variety of ways by the theological authorities, who came after him. Some held that a Qoranic 
passage was invalid, if the tradition taught its contrary ; others conceded the invalidity only when 
the discrepancy was in the Qoran itself ; a third set would limit the abrogations to passages embody- 
ing command or prohibition — they would not admit of them in cases of promise or threat. Many 
maintained that the abrogated sentences were confined to the Medina Suras against those who would 
have them scattered over the whole Qordn. We can cite several other theories to which the investi- 
gation of the question has given rise (see Itkdn , II. 21), They place in a suspicious light the 
vaunted harmony of the Qordn . To this day therefore the problem remains unsolved : how 
much of the Qor&n has the force of undisputed validity ; though there is a general consensus 
as to the necessity of abrogation in 21 cases ( Itkdn , II. 2$). 11 Since, however, the tradition demands 
that none shall interpret the Book of God, who has not previously ascertained the abrogating and the 
abrogated verses, it follows that properly no Moslim can address himself to the task of elucidating 
the Qordn. 

In spite of the various corrigenda , the less Muhammad succeeded in ensuring a coherent 
unity to his Suras, the more indifferent he grew to investing them with the external appearance of 

[Hamn, briefly noticed in Brockelmann’s Geschichte der Arab. Litter atur. Bor Kab bin Malik, to bo 
distinguished from Kab bin Zuhair, whom the Prophet presented with his mantle: see Muir (XVI.) — Tr ] 
u [See Hughes* Dictionary of Islam, and Hirschfeld, loc. dt. — Tn.j 
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a well-arranged collection. The S was were indeed before him completely written, but, to follow 
the tradition, not in a uniform manner, some were on parchment, some on palm-leaves, a few on 
shoulder-blades. 

Still we need not perhaps imagine that they were quite inscribed after such a primitive fashion; 
and some sort of method must have been observed as they were recited. We can infer the latter 
with tolerable probability from the alphabetical symbols affixed to the several Suras . It is well 
nigh certain that they served as seals to mark groups of co-ordinate Suras . All are, however, 
not so distinguished, which show that all were not so arranged. Taken as a whole it was not 
requisite that the Suras should have a conclusion, for till shortly before Muhammad’s decease 
the fount of revelations continued to usher something or other new into light. Hence, to be as- it is 
in its present sense, the Qordn was devoid of a fixed sequence one after another of its Surds, next it 
lacked redaction of its text on a consistent principle ; two seemingly unimportant features, but which, 
as time wore on, became indispensable for the unalloyed perpetuation of the collection and its 
practical employment as a code of the genuine dogmas. The Khalifa Abu Bakr supplied the first 
deficiency, the Khalifa Ofchman the second : that is the meaning of the two so-called redactions. 

Zaid bin Thabit, the chief authority for the detailed circumstances touching the writing 
of the Qordn, reports (ItMn, I. 60) : We (t. e„ he and another scribe) used to put together 
(Arabic, allafd ) the fragments of the Qordn . That is to say, they put or strung together the 
separate revelations into Siiras a procedure which can still he easily recognized in the long 
Medina chapters. When the same Zaid says ( Itkan , I. 60) : “ When the Prophet died, the Qordn 
was not yet combined or put together” ; the verb jamaa here used can only signify the com- 
bining of individual Suras into a whole. The I than accordingly very properly decides : 14 The 
Qordn was committed to writing even during the life-time of the Prophet, but was not yet 
unitedly put together as a whole in any single place, nor arranged (murattab) with reference to 
the order of the Suras” 

As for the import of the symbols placed at the head of the Sftras, various conjectures 
have been hazarded, both by native scholars and European investigators. We may leave out of 
account the' Eastern glossators, since all probability is against them. Of European savants, 
Koldeke in his Geschichte des Qordns (p. 215, seq.) was of opinion that these letters did not 
originate with Muhammad, hut were the marks by which the possessors of the copies used by 
Zaid had designated their own property — in a word, monograms . 12 In the Orientaliscken 
Skizzen (p. 50, seq.) he replaces this theory by another, and according to which the charac- 
terizations are to be traced to the Prophet, who intended them to impart to his recitals 
a mysterious solemnity without bearing any special sense. I cannot concur in the view that 
Muhammad strove after effect in such strange fashion. It is probable that he employed these 
signs to mark out the groups of chapters, which were to stand together, thus introducing 
some sort of order in the sequence of the Suras . And, in fact, as a rule, the Suras, with 
a like symbol, are placed in a continuous series ; such, for instance, are Suras 10 to 15 bearing the 
distinguishing letters aa-l-r, Suras 26 to 28 t-s-m, and Suras 40 to 46 h-mu We perceive an 
example of exception or irregularity in two groups, Suras 2-3 and 29-32, both with aa-l-m, 
which stand asunder. The oversight probably lies at the door of Zaid. The critical Suyuti 1 * 
cannot refr ain from surmising that it was Muhammad from whom the notations emanated. 
( Ithan , I. 67). It is beyond our knowledge altogether whether the letters represent abbrevia- 
tions of any names or ideas. 1 * While these “ seals 99 are always reckoned as part of the text of 
the chapters, the superscriptions or headings are regarded as later accretions. Nevertheless 
some of them at least might well date from Muhammad’s day, e. g. 9 the Chapter of the Heifer, 

12 [See also, ante, Yol. XXX. p. 519. — Ed.] 

15 [One of the most prolific ■writers of Islam, "Wustenfeld (Die Geschichtsckreiber <der Ardber, 506, gives more 
details of his interesting life than Brooke lmann permits himBelf in his History of Arabic Literature. Ta.} 

l* [Still Dr. Hirschf eld’s endeavour to explain the cyphers is worthy of study.— T e.] 
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the denomination of the second Sura. For so early as in the initial years of the reign of Abu 
Bakr, “0 men of the Sura of the Cow ! ” was the resounding shibboleth of the Muslims fighting 
against Mnsailima, the false prophet. 15 

We have the following account as to the occasion of Abu Bakr’s endeavours to put 
together the Qordn. In the rebellions which broke out on the death of Muhammad almost 
throughout Arabia, but especially in the sanguinary struggle with Musailima, the religious and 
political leader of the Rebia Clan, the ranks of the old approved expounders of the Qordn were 
so thinned that Omar perceived in it a peril to the pure lore of Muhammadan teachings, and 
urged the Khalifa Abu Bakr to prepare the collection of all the stray sections of the Qorta 
in one authentic compilation. The Khalifa, of conservative proclivity, at first resisted the 
new-fangled notion, which exceeded what Muhammad himself had done in this direction. Buton 
more pressure from Omar he commissioned the young and gifted Zaid ibn Thabit, Mu hamma d’s 
last amanuensis, to undertake a complete compilation of the Qordn. The work he had to cope 
with was, looked at in modern light, not too heavy. We are told that the material was mostly 
ready to hand in the house the Prophet once occupied, and, in cases of doubtful readiuo's 
numerous other copies of the Suras in the possession of the fraternity could be requisitioned for 
collation. (Man, I, G2.) When, however, he is alleged to have exclaimed, “If they had 
imposed upon me the task of moving a mountain from its position it would not have been 
heavier than what they commanded me,” the utterance was not too extravagant in tho mouth 
of one unaccustomed to philological research. Once Zaid set about the work, it did not take 
him long to transcribe the Qordn on separate pieces of parchment and to arrange the Saras into 
one volume. When it was finished, Abu Bakr kept the compilation as his own property. At 
his death it came into Omar’s hands, and next it passed into the possession of Hafsa, daughter 
of Omar and former wife to the Prophet. 1 K 

We can do no more than conjecture at the method which guided Zaid in preparing the 
volume. Before every thing he must have striven after and attained completeness, for subse- 
quent zealous investigations could hunt out not more than seven, some say nine, fragments, and 
these of trifling contents, which were proved to be Qoranic. Zaid put together the '"bulk of the 
Suras from the standpoint of length, those of greatest extent first, then thoso of moderate 
compass, and finally the briefest ones. Since the last category comprised a larger number, to 
all appearance he attempted to arrange them chronologically, though with equivocal success, 
the short Medina Suras, which are mostly combined in groups, being shoved in between the 
Meccan. Finally, he did not venture to displace the sections which tho Prophet had already 
strung together by alphabetical marks. 1 


As the tradition has it, the criterion he adopted for determining the genuineness of sections was 
to have each attested as such by two men of credit* But it is very strange that this precaution is con- 
spicuous by absence m any one of the traditions emanating from Zaid himself; nay, his own version is 
that he found the last Sura with Abu Kohdaima and then inserted it in the volume. (Ithin I 60 1 It 
would appear that the tradition of two witnesses to a Sura was an imitation of the’passago in 
Qoran, which speaks of keeping two witnesses in negotiating a loan, 

Whatever fault we find with Zaid’s execution of the work, it was the achievement of a man who 

OmaHs dl De ? T a w? i T Were - To im P» te to or even to Abu Bakr and 

Omar, as do De Sacy and Weil, dishonest mtentionsin the compilation is to translate without eommt 

reasons the theological perfidies m the times of the Omayyads and Abbassides to the infancy of lata 

which was immune from partisan propensities* Our Qordn b etrays no personal tendcncL beyond 

15 Beladhnri, liber exp ugnat, p. 39. ~ "" — — 

16 likem, I. 62 (tradition of el-Laith bin Saad). 

» [The Shia sectarians accused Othman of having taken liberty with „„wi. «. „ . 

of having mutilated Btira 25, verse 30 fl-nistvi h*. iw i , ? , words of the Qordn and m particular 

»-4 
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what the Prophet himself avowed. There is in all conscience little in eulogy of his nearest acolytes, 
those political pillars, of Islam. All the luminous rays which fall on earth converge about the image 
of the Prophet and him alone. 18 

Abu Bakr did not claim for his collection of the Qordn that it was prepared for universal 
currency in Islam, rather was it, as Noldekei® rightly points out, a matter of private concern. Under 
his and Omar’s Khalifate everyone was at liberty to use that one of the varies leetiones of the Qoran 
with which he was familiar. Moreover, rival compilations, like those by Obay ibn Kab, Muad ibn 
Jebel, and Abu Zaid, were permitted to circulate unchecked. 20 

But with the accession of Othmau to power, these conditions were reversed. When the combined 
Islamic forces of Syria and Babylonia marched upon Armenia, such serious difference in the ways of 
reciting the Qoran between the two divisions of the army was brought to light that Hodaifa ibn 
el Yanian iuformed the Khalifa of it and earnestly implored him to remedy the evil. Othman borrowed 
from Hafsa Abu Bakr’s copy of the Qordn, and gave it to a commission of four men, who knew at 
first-hand the Meccan as well as the Medina S liras, charging them each to make one transcription m a 
book 'orm The commission comprised the renowned Zaid bin Thabit of Medina and three Koreishites, 
Abdullah bin az-Zubair, Saad bin al-As, and Abdurrahman ibn al-Harith. Othman enjoined on 
them to set down in the dialect of the Koreish those words about which they were not unanimous, 
for the Qordn was disclosed in the latter idiom. There were thus prepared four copies of identical 
test. Each one of them was deposited in Medina, Kufa, Basra, and Damascus, the four principal cities 
of the Empire, where they claimed canonical authority. By an edict of the Khalifa all other variants 
of the Qordn were to be given to the flames. Naturally the archtype of the four authentic transcripts, 
Abu Bakr’s compilation, was not included in the order. Hafsa took it back into her possession. 

The old accounts about the so-called second redaction are so perfectly clear that it is 
difficult to understand the divergent opinions on the subject. NSldeke, for instance, states^ 
that Zaid ibn Thabit collected all tbe copies 22 of the Qordn and brought out bis new redaction 
accordingly, after which all the material made use of by Zaid, except Abu Bakr’s Qordn, was 
destroyed. But no writer of credit declares that the four commissioners consulted other texts 

besides that of Abu Bakr. 

Properly speaking, they should be called not redactors, but transcribers. The mandate to 
consume 23 all the Qordns with a dissimilar reading could by no possibility have resulted m such 
utter annihilation that none of the earlier Suras could survive. For indubitably there must 
have remained many in the hands of the Muslims, which either already represented the same 
wording with the Othmanic text or were' subsequently altered to tally with it. 

It is impossible that the difference between the redaction of Abu Bakr and that of 
Othmin was anything more than the difference between a less careful manuscript text and a 
critical edition. The collaboration of Zaid precluded any considerable change m the text- 
The same individual was scarcely in a position, much less could he acquiesce in it, to issuetwo 
widely varying redactions. Finally, it is only thus that we can comprehend the remarkable 
fact that not a solitary voice was raised against the Qordn of the abhorred Khalifa, whose 
political measures made him enemies on all hands. But it was the copy of the most revered 
•Ibu Bakr which he carefully examined and to which he gave the most extensive currency. 

It has been a time-honored belief in the East, and one still more familiarly known in Europe 
that Othm&n’s services to the Q6ran surpass that of Abu Bakr. From what has been discussed 
above it will appear that the two Khalifas are made to e xchange parts. The collector, the 
— If deception was int ended, it were easy to fill in the palpates in ike Qerto and to have determined the 
succession after the Prophet’s demise by ^ « Gesck . des Qordns, p. 305. 

I Ortotefe/l SU«». p, JS3, he adds; “ which they (the four oopyists) could get at.” 

a 3 Cf Tear to pieces,' ” according to a various reading. „ — , 
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compiler, Abu Bakr, must take precedence of the copyist Othman, as is likewise opined by 
al H&rith al Mahasibi. 24 44 Othman is,” al H&rith says, “commonly credited with the collection 
of the Qor&n. But it is not so. Othman merely guided the people to the acceptance of a uniforin 
reading, which was selected by him in co-operation with old companions about him, because he 
was afraid of possible schisms between the Babylonian and the Syrian, on account of the divers 
readings of the vowels. But Abu Bakr merits pre-eminence as the compiler of the Qoranic 
Sections which were current. 

The rest of the history of Qoranic test is briefly told. Its early compilation, its character 
as the most sacred heirloom from God and Muhammad, of necessity led to such anxious assiduity 
bestowed on its immaculate perpetuation as has been devoted to few other books in the world. 
Every zeal was shown for Othman’s canonic redaction, the unrivalled excellence of which asserted 
itself without any undue extraneous compulsion. If in private redactions one or two varies 
lectiones kept their ground for a time, before the first century of Islam was out they disappeared 
for want of public interest. The editions of Obay ibn Kab and that of Ibn MasM would appear 
to have lingered the longest. 

At least the exegetes still notice their sequence of Suras and other textual peculiarities. 25 But 
soon Othman’s redaction came into universal vogue and the readings of this family of manuscripts 
alone commanded respect. Out of it was evolved the art of reading the Qorftn, the principal 
representatives of which lived at the close of the first and the commencement of the second 
century after the Flight. 26 

In the third century men set themselves to glean the prescription and commandments, and 
with this presage of methodic treatment of the Holy Writ were joined, in interminable succession* 
the works of commentators, starting with the fundamental production of Tabari, 27 who mainly 
kept in view the elucidation of the text, and continued with more formal grammatical explana- 
tion by Zamakshari, in whose wake the erudite of the Orient move on to this day. 

(To be continued .) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIxh CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 

( Continued from j o. 96.) 

1700. — No. XIV. 

Fort William the 10th October 1790. Extract from the Proceedings of the Governor 
General in Council of the 3rd October in the Secret Department* 

Agreed that ah Order be issued in favor of the Marine Paymaster for Sicca Rupees 5500 to 
enable him to discharge the Freight Of the Ship Peggy* 


1797, — No. I. 

Fort William, eth January 1?97. Secretary Marine Board, 2nd January, To G-. Barlow 
Esqr. Secretary to Government* 

Sir, —• I am directed to transmit yon the accompanying Copys of Letters from the Owner and 
- Commander of the Brig Peggy stationed at tfaft Andamane, and as she is at present taken up 

w + ^ i as , I. 69. 28 For details, see Gesch, dea Qer&ns, ,>. 287 »«?• 
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for Six Months, from the 1st of August past, the Board request the Orders of the GoYernor 
General in Council respecting her. 

I am &e. 

(Signed) G. Taswell Secretary Marine Board. 

Fort William 2nd January 1797. 

Enclosure No. 1. 

'To G. Taswell Esqr. Secretary to the Marine Board. 

Sir, I take the liberty to enclose you a Letter just received from Captain Carey of the 

Brig Peggy, and if you have any orders in behalf of the Honble. Company that you wish I should 
communicate to him, I shall punctually make him acquainted with them, on being favored with your 
instructions. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) William Mordaunt, 

Calcutta, 2nd. Jan. 1797. 

Enclosure No. 2. 

W. Mor daunt Esqr. 

Sir, — I suppose long before this you have heard of my disagreeable Situation since I left Calcutta, 
and since 1 wrote to you, all my officers and people died, except two, and one of them I don’t expect 
to live, I left Port Cornwallis with one Man and myself, and after being ten days out, spoke the 
ship Caesar from Penang, who left [let] me have two Topases with three Men. It cannot be 
perceivable to you what I have undergone before my Departure, and after ; in 18 days I was in 
Ballasore Roads in 7 fathoms Water, but coming to blow I stood to the Eastward and not having 
hands to take in sail, drove to the Southward, and out of sounding, before I could get them put to 
rights, I was in the latitude of 19,56 N. I stood to the Eastward of Point Palmiras one hundred 
miles, hoping to fetch the Board, but found I was dessaved, the wind, being too far to the Northward; 
on the 20th made the land to the Southward of the point — at 10 P. M. saw a ship on a wind, 
which bore away to speak us, but not like us in appearance or minurvarijS [manoeuvres]. I thought 
it more prudent, not having water on board for two days, and the people not able to stand it any 
longer, not having any sort of refreshment for seven Months, to bear away for Gangam, the ship 
continued in chase till Dark, when I altered my Course from N. N. W. to W. S. W. for three- 
hours, and at day light saw no sign of her as it will take 9 or 10 days to get some more hands I will 
thank you to send me an order on some body at Ganjam for three hundred Rupees as rfiave not 
money sufficient to pay or outfit with me, and know no body at Ganjam. 

I will thank you to acquaint Mrs. Carey I will write to-morrow post. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) Andrew Carey. 

Gangam 27th December 1796. 

Ordered that the Marine Board be directed to report what means they may deem necessary to 
afford assistance to the Brig Peggy. 

1797. — No. II. 

Fort William 10th February 1797. Marine Board. To the Honble. Sir John Shore Baronet 
Governor General in Council. 

Honble, Sir, — We beg leave to lay before you a Letter addressed to us by the Commander of the 
Brig Peggy, which has been in the Service of Government at Port Cornwallis and to refer to you 
the Circumstances stated by the Commander, in his Justification for having left the place without 
orders, as well as to ground his hopes of some consideration for the misfortunes he has Suffered. 
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There appears from Captain Carey’s Account to have been a necessity for leaving the Andamans 
and of course, no blame or breach of Engagement, should, in our Opinion, be imputed to him for 
having done so, In respect to Compensation, as in the agreement for the Peggy it was stipulated that 
every Expence should be defrayed by the Owners, and the Company liable to no Claims whatever, on 
Account of the Brig, except for his (sic) monthly hire, nothing else (and no part of that is due to 
the end of January 1797) can be demanded, but if your Honble. Board should desire from motives 
of liberality to Shew attention to his case, we would propose that the relief should be given in either 
of two ways — one is by paying to the Owners without using the Vessel, the two Months hire that 
would be due to complete the Term of your Engagement ending on the 31st of March 1797, and 
Certainly we cannot recommend that She should be ordered to the Andamans to go and return that 
period, or, if yon still be of Opinion a Vessel should be Stationed there that you give Captain Carey 
a Preference by renewing the engagement for the Brig for Six Months from this Time, at the present 
rate. We cannot in all events recommend that any encrease of that rate Should be allowed. 

We have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed) John Bristow, John Haldane. 

Fort William the 3rd February 1797. 


Enclosure. 


Gentlemen, I take the earliest opportunity of acquainting you with the arrival of the Brig 
Peggy from the Andamans station and as I left that place without orders from Government I think 
*it necessary to explain to you the cause of my having done so. 

When I had been some time at the Island my Ships Crew became very sickly and the Malady 
encreased so fast that I lost every soul except two Europeans one of whom with myself were attacked 
with the same Disorder, in this distressed Situation I determined to make an attempt to gain 
some Board where I could get more people and also to inform you of my having left the Island for 
that purpose as had I remained longer it would have been at the hazard of my own life and that of 
the other two Surviving Men. 


I with much difficulty effected my departure from Port Cornwallis and steered for the Island 
of Norcondum off which I lay in hopes of falling in with some of the China Ships to get assistance, 
I luckily spoke the Ship Caesar, the Captain upon hearing my distress gave me two Men, with this 
reinforcement I steered for Calcutta but after having arrived off the Sand Heads, a Violent Gale 
of Wind came on, which blew away all my Sails and for the Preservation of the Vessel, I was 
obliged to scud before it to Gangarrt. 

At the Board I used every effort to get a Crew and return to my Station, but I found there was 
not a Man to be had that would accompany me back, indeed all the people at the place refused to go 
on board my Vessel uutil I previously gave them Security for my proceeding direct to Bengal 

thus situated I judged it most expedient to proceed to Bengal for the purpose of getting 
a Stops Crew and to acquaint you of my proceedings. My misfortunes did not end here for the Day 

„ 1 1 J 1 WaS boarded b Y a French Privateer and plundered of every thing move! 

able m the Vessel, even to my own Cloths, they also hove overboard all my Guns and Ammunition 

?t* vTr, 7 r dAnCh0r and Gable 1 had fining *o my Bows, and then sent me 
a drift which I beg you will take into your benign Consideration. 

Shoald you wish to peruse my Journal I shall send it to corroborate the aforesaid relation. 

' , L ho P eGent J emen 7 ° u wiU tabe int0 consideration the many hardships I hare suffered during 
the. tme I have been in your Service, and should you think proper to employ the Peggy again on 

days -should I be, again .employed I intend to take more Men .with me and I hope .you will not 
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think it unreasonable my asking a small encrease of allowance to enable me to provide them and that 
you will order the full Amount of the Stipulated time for which I was engaged to be paid me. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) A. Carey. 

Calcutta 30th. January 1797. 

Ordered the Marine Board be informed that Government Admit Captain Carey’s Justification 
of his conduct for leaving the Andamans without orders and of the Alternative submitted by 
the Board in the last Paragraph of their Letter. Government adopt the first Suggestion, and 
Authorize the payment of the two Months hire to the owners of the Peggy, without requiring the 
fulfillment of their engagement. The Board resolve to postpone for the present the taking 
up another Vessel to be stationed at the Andamans. 

(To be continued % ) 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OP ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 

BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A. 

(Continued from p. If! J 


Dawk; s. v, 231, ii, 232, ii, 788, ii, s. v . Jam, 
. 342, i, s. v. Tappaul, 685, i ; ann. 1771 : s. v* 
232, i; ann. 1781 : s. v. Compound, 188, i ; 
ann. 1803 : s. v . Hindostan (h), 316, ii ; ann. 
1809, 1824, 1843 (3 times) and 1873 : s . v . 
232, ii. 

Dawk, To lay a ; 8. v. 232, ii, twice. 

Dawk banghee ; ann. 1873 : s . z?. Bangy (b), 
46, i. 

Dawk-bangy ; s. v. Bangy (b), 46, i. 

Dawk Bearer ; ann. 1796 : 8 . v , Dawk, 232, i. 
Dawk-bungalow ; $. v . Sudden death, 653, ii. 
Dawk Bungalow; s . v. 232, ii; ann. 1866 : 8 . v . 

Bungalow, Dawk-, 99, ii. 

Dawk bungalow ; ann. 1866 : s. v. Nigger, 479, i. 
Dawk-garry ; 5. », Palankeen, 503, i. 

Daxin; $. v . Datchin, 788, ii. 

Daxing; $. v. Datchin, 788, ii. 

Dayah ; $. z?. Daye, 232, ii. 

Dayak; 728, ii, footnote. 

Dayas; ann. 1578 and 1613: s. v. Dave, 233, i. 
Daye ; s. v. 232, ii, 788, ii. 

Dazio ; ann. 1340 : s . v> Dewaun, 240, ii. 

Deaner ; a. i\ 233, i. 

Debai ; a. v . 233, i ; ann. 880, 900 (twice) and 
976 : v. Diul-Sind, 247, i ; ann. 1150 : s. t’. 
Diul-Sind, 247, ii. 

Debash; $. v . Duhash, 252, ii; ann. 1804, 1809 
and 1810: $. v. Dubash, 253, i. 


Deberadora ; ann. 1606 : s. v. Baroda, 53, i. 

Debil ; ann. 1753 : $. v. Dinl-Sind, 792, i. 

Deblr ; $. v, Dubbeer, 253, i. 

Deb Raja; ann. 1774: s. v. Tangun, 683, i, 
twice, ' 

Deb-Rajah; ann. 1774: «. v. Chowryburdar, 
165, ii. 

Deb Rajah ; ann. 1774 : s. v. Coocb Behar, 
191, ii. 

Decagini; ann. 1586 : v, Ollah, 485, ii. 

Decam; ann. 1598 : s. v . India of the Portuguese, 
333, i, s. v. Naik (b), 470, ii. 

Decam; ann. 1563 : 8 . v. Nizamaluco, 830, ii. 

Decan; ann. 1504-5 : s. v . Pardao, 840, ii; 
ann. 1510 and 1517: s. v, Deccan, 233, ii; 
ann. 1535 : s. v . Canara, 118, i ; ann. 
1552: s . v . Bombay, 77, ii, s. v , Canara, 
118, i, s. v . Deccan, 233, ii; ann. 1553: 
s. v. Concan, 189, ii, s. v. Navait, 475, 
ii 5 s t v. Cotamaluco, 785, i, s.v. Nizamaluco, 
830, ii, twice ; ami. 1 563 : s. v. Bear-tree, 58, 
i, s. v . Cafambola, 123, i, s, v. Nard, 473, ii, 
$. v. Melique Verido, 823, i; ann. 1598: 

t\ Canara, 118, i, s. v . Caramboia, 123, i ; 
atm. 1602 : s . v , Pagoda (c), 502, i ; ann. 1608: 
$.z?. Deccan, 233, ii; ann. 1667 : s, z>. Banyan- 
Tree, 50, ii, s* v, Deccan, 233, ii ; ann. 1726 : 
8. V. Deccan, 233, ii, twice ; ann. 1740: s. z?. 
Brinjaul, 87, ii; ann. 1753: &> v. Souba, 649* 
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ii ; ami. 1763: s, v, Cutcha, 223, i, 5 . v, 
Souba, 649, ii; ana. 1794: s. v. Firinghee, 
270, i. 

Decani *, ami. 1 516 : a. v, Deccany, 234, i ; ann. 

1552: s. v. Deccan, 233, ii. 

Deeanij ; ann. 1552 : s . v. Deccan, 233, ii. 

Decanijns ; 522, i, footnote. 

Decanim ; ann. 1533 : s.^.Melique Yerido, 823, i- 
Decanins ; ann. 1578 : s. v. Deceany, 234, i. 
Deccanys ; ann. 1572 : s. v . Deccany, 234, i. 
Decea ; ann. 1682 : s. v . Dacca, 225, i, s. v. 
Purwanna, 564, i; ann. 1683 : s. v, Foujdar, 
273, i, s . v . Rogue’s River, 850, i, twice ; ann. 
1684: s. v. Deloll, 235, ii ; ann. 1785: s. v. 
Crore, 214, i, s. i\ Ghee, 283, i. 

Deccan ; s. v. Bheel, 69, ii, a. v. Bidree, 70, ii, 
s. v . Brinjarry, 87, ii, 3 times, s. v. Calyan, 
114, ii, s. 2 ?. Cooly, 192, i, s. v. Custard- Apple, 
221, i, a. v. Cuttack, 224, i, s. v. 233, i, 
3 times, s. v , Deccany, 233, ii, 234, i, s . v. 
Fusly, 274, ii, s. v. Guava, 306, i, a. v . 
Hilsa, 314, ii, s. v. Hindostan, 316, ii, s. v . 
KoMnor, 374, ii, a . v. Koonbee, 375, i, s. v. 
Kurnool, 379, i, s. v. Laterite, 390, i, s. v. 
Majoon, 411, i, $ . v. Mango-trick, 426, i, s. v . 
Monegar, 441, i, a. v. Moong, 444, i, s. v. 
Mysore Thorn, 467, i, a. v. Naik, 470, i, s. v. 
Patchouli, 517, ii, s. v. Payen-ghaut, 522, ii, 
$. v. Pindarry, 538, ii, s. v . Regur, 575, ii, $. v. 
Saffron, 589, i, s . v. Sappan-wood, 600, i, 5. v. 
Seed y, 610, i, s. v . Sircar (c), 638, i, twice, 
e. v . Sola, 646, i, a. v. Souba, 649, i, s. v. 
Sweet Potato, 673, i, a. v. Telinga, 694, i, s. v. 
Cotamaluco, 784, ii, see 801, i, footnote, s . v. 
Idalcan, 807, ii, a. &. Khot, 813, i, a. v. 
Madremaluco, 821, i, s . v. Nizam, The, 830, i, 
twice, a. i\ Nizamaluco, 830, i, s . v. Sabaio, 
851, ii, 852, i; ann. 1516: a. v. Sabaio, 852, i, 
twice, $. v. Sanguicer, 853, ii ; ann. 1520 : a . v . 
Suttee, 668, ii; ann. 1538: s. v. Godavery, 
291, i, twice; ann. 1554; s. v. Choul, 163, i; 
ann. 1563 : s. v. r Moong, 444, ii, s. v. Idalcau, 
808, i; ann. 1616: $. 27.233, ii; ann, 1632: 
s t v , Yanjaras, 88, i; arm. 1635: v. Choul, 
163, i; ann. 1756; s. v. Lamballie, 383, ii ; 
ann. 1778: s. v. Mort-de-chien, 450, ii ; ann. 
1804: a. v . Silladar, 634, i; ann. 1813: s. v . 
Yanjaras, 88, ii; ann. 1870: s. v. 233, ii, 
twice; ann. 1878: s. v . Pariah, 515, ii; ann. 
1884; s, v. Hindostan, 317, L 


Deccanee; ann. 234, 1861 : s . v . Deccany, i. 
Deccani ; s . v . Mungoose, 457, i. 

Deccany; s . 233, ii; ann. 1799: 5. v. Ambaree„ 

11, i. 

Deck ; s. v . 234, i. 

Deckan; ann, 1785: s. z?. Peon, 528, ii. 

Deconij ; ann. 1505 : s. v. Narsinga, 474, i. 
Deedong ; s. v. I-say, 335, i. 

Deeh ; ann. 1698: $. v. Zemindar, 748, i. 

Deeh Calcutta ; ann. 1698: s . v. Zemindar, 748, L 
Deen ; s. v . 234, i. 

Deepaullee; ann. 1820: s . v. Dewally, 238, ii. 
Deesa; ann. 1849: s. v . Babool, 33, i. 

Degon ; ann. ] 71 1 z s. v. Achanoclc (2), 752, ii, 
Deguignes; ann. 1794-5: s. v . Calay, 111, ii. 

Deli; ann. 1698 : s. v. Zemindar, 748, i. 

Deheh ; $. v . Koshoon, 375, ii. 

Dehli; s. v. Bahaudur, 36, ii, s. v . Chicane, 14 6, ii, 
s . v . Coss, 203, i, 5 . Dustoor, 257 y i,. 
s. z?. Ghilzai, 283, i, s . z?. Goojur, 296 y i y 
s. ??. Hilsa, 314, ii, s. v. Hindee, 315, ii, 
s. v. Hindostanee, 317, i, s . a?. Jeetul,. 
349, i, s. Jumna, 358, i, $. v , Khakee,. 
365, ii, 27. Khan, 366, i, s. v. Kohinor,. 
374, ii, $. 27. Mace (a), 404, i, s. v. Moguls 
The Great, 437, i, s . v* Mohur, Gold, 439, i, 
a. 27. Oordoo, 488, i, s. v. Punjaub, 561, ii, $. v. 
Tanga, 682, i, a. 27. Bargany, 761, i and ii; 
ann. 1205 : s . 27. Delhi, 234, i ; ann. 1257 : $. v .. 
Siwalik, 640, ii ; ann, 1289 : s . v . Ghilzai, 284, i, 
$, 27. Oudh, 494, ii; ann. 1290 : a. v. Jeetul, 
349, ii ; ann. 1300: s . v. Bengal, 64, ii; aim.. 
1310:5.27. Mabar, 401, ii ; ann. 1335: a. p„, 
Teliuga, 694, ii, 5. 2 ?. Umbrella, 726, i ; ann. 
1340 : 5. 27 . Dawk, 232, i, $. 27 . Doai, 248, ii ; 
ann, 1343: s . 2 ?. Beiramee, 61, i, 5 . t?* 
Chowdry, 165, i ; ann. 1628: 5 . v. Crore, 214, 
i, 5 . 27. Dam, 228, i ; ann. 1666: 5 . v. Rains,. 
The, 572, ii ; ann. 1787 : s, 27 . Shoocka, 629, 
ii ; ann. 1842 : $. v. Pucka, 555, ii ; ami. 
1850 : 8. 27. Serai (a), 615, i ; arm. 1880 : a. v. 
Gram-fed, 801 , i, 

Dehli; ann. 1684: 5 . 27 . Bll'ora, 262, i. 

Delily; ann, 1594: a. v . Souba, 649, ii, 

Debra ; s. v. Dhoon, 242, ii, 5 . v. Siwalik, 640, 
ii; ann. 1835: s. v, Siwalik, 642, ii; ana. 
1879 : 8. 27 . Tonga, 709, i. 

Deiudar ; s. 2 ?. Deodar, 236, ii; ann. 1030: r. 
Deodar, 236, ii. 

Dekam; ann. 1750: a. v . Deccan, 233, ii. 
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Dekh ; ann. 1854 : a. i\ Deck, 284, i. 

Dekhan; a. v, Hobson- Jobson, 319, i, 

Dekhani; s. i\ Fanam, 265, ii. 

Dekb-na; a. v. Deck, 284, i. 

Delagoa ; ann. 1727 : a. i\ Sofala, 646, i. 

Delavay; ann. 1868: a. v, Poligar, 544, i. 

Delect j ann. 1772: a v, Daloyet, 227, i. 

Delegi ; s. v. Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Delemi ; ann. 1818 : a. v . Bendameer, 63, i. 

Deleng ; s. v. Deling, 234, ii. 

Deleuaius; ann. 1615: a. v . Dalaway, 227, i. 

Delf Beer; ann. 1673 : a. v . Dancing-girl, 229, i. j 

Delhi ; a. v. 234, i, 788, ii, twice, a. v. Cootub, 
The, 194, ii, twice, a. v. Kuzzilbasb, 380, i, 
a. v. Papaya, 511, ii, a. v , Resident, 576, ii, 
g. v. Rupee, 585, i and ii, a. v> Sanskrit, 598, 
ii, s. v. Sophy, 648, i, a. v. Swamy-honse, 672, 
i, a. v, Gwalior, 804, ii, see 839, ii, footnote; 
ann. 1330:8. v . Cootub, The, 195, i; ann. 
1340 : a. v . Magazine, 409, i ; ann. 1538 : s. v. 
Xercansor, 868, i ; ann. 1672: s. v. Cobra de 
Capello, 173, i; ann. 1767*. a. v. Afghan, 754, 
ii; ann. 1813: a. v. Cossack, 784, ii; ann. 
1823: a. v . Souba, 649, ii ; ann. 1857: a. v, 
Swamy-house, 672, i ; ann. 1858 : s. v . Muzbee, 
464,1; ann. 1883: a. v. Dessaye, 237, i, twice, 
a. v. Loot, 397, i. a. z\ Hon-regulation, 482, i 

Delhie ; ann. 1754: s. v . Peshcush, 843, ii. 

Deli ; ann. 1459 : a. i\ Delhi, 234, ii; ann. 1563: 
s. v • Mogul, The Great, 437, i, a. v . Nard, 
.473, ii. 

Delijs ; ann. 1572 : a. v. Puttan, 566, i. 

Delile ; 466, i, footnote. 

Deling ; a. v. 234, ii ; ann. 1569 : a. v . 234, ii ; 
ann. 1587 : a. v. Macao (b), 402, ii. 

Delingeges; ann. 1587 : a. v. Deling, 235, i. 

Delingo; ann. 1585: a. v. Deling, 234, ii, 285, i. 

Dellal, ; ann. 1835 : a. v . Deloll, 235, ii, twice. 

Delly ; ann. 1568 : a. v . Delhi, 234, ii ; ann. 
1757 : a. v . Hosbolhookhum, 807, ii. 

Delly, Mount ; a. v . 285, i, 789, i, a. v . Mount 
Dely, 453, ii ; ann, 1727 : a. p. 235, ii. 

Deloget ; ann. 1809 : a, a. Daloyet, 227, i. 

Deloll ; a. v. 235, ii, 789, i ; ann. 1684 : a. v. 
235, ii. 

Deloyet ; a. v. Daloyet, 227, i. 

Dely ; a. v . Canara, 117, ii, see 287, i, footnote, 
v . Red Cliffs, 575, i, a. t>. Delhi, 788, ii ; 
ann. 1516: a. v. Chucker (a), 166, ii, a. v. 
Delhi, 234, ii, a. v. Delly, Mount, 235, ii, a. v. 


Orissa, 492, ii ; ann. 1533: a. v . Delhi, 234, 
ii; ann. 1534: a. v. Mogul, 436, ii ; ann. 
1552 : a. v m Canara, 118, i ; ann. 1553 : a. i\ 
Cospelir, 202, i, a. v. Toorub, 547, ii ; ann. 

1562 : a. ??. Delly, Mount, 285, ii, twice; ann. 

1563 : a. v. Vanjaras, 88, i, a. v. Koot, 375, ii, 
a. v . Mogul, 436, ii, a. 0 . Nizamaluco, 830, ii ; 
ann. 1611 .* a. v . Delhi, 234, ii. 

Dely, Mount ; 287, i, footnote. 

D’Ely ; 287, i, footnote ; ann. 1554 : a. 0 . Sinda- 
biir, 635, ii. 

Dema ; ann. 1541: a. v . Peking, 526, i. 
Demar-Boy ; ann. 1755: a. v. Dammer, 228, ii. 
Demerara ; ann. 1871 : a. v . Puggry, 557, i. 
Demigan ; a. 2 ?. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Demijan ; a. t;. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Demijohn ; g. 236, i, 789, i. 

Demmar ; ann 1584 : a. v . Dammer, 228, ii. 
Demnar ; ann. 1584 : a. v. Dammer, 228, ii. 
Demoiselle Crane ; a. v. Coolung, 193, ii. 
Demoiselle crane ; ann. 1883 : a. v. Coolung, 194, i. 
Demon-worship ; $. v. Devil Worship, 238, i. 
Bena ; a. v. Dhurna, To sit, 244, i. 

Denarii ; ann. 70 : a. v. Indigo, 334, i. 

Denarius ; a. v. Dinar, 245, i, twice, see 245, ii, 
footnote, twice; ann. 1859 : a. v. Dinar, 245, ii, 
twice. 

Denarius aeris ; a. v. Dinar, 245, i. 

Denarius aureus ; a. v. Dinar, 245, i. 

Denarius ami ; a. v. Dinar, 245, i. 

Dendro calamus strictus ; a. v . Bamboo, 42, i, 
a. v. Lattee, 390, ii. 

Dendrocygna Awsuree; a. v. Whistling Teal, 
740, i. 

Denga ; ann. 1559 : a. v. Tanga, 683, i, twice. 
Dengi ; a. v. Tanga, 682, ii. 

Dengue ; a. v* 789, i (twice) and ii ; ann. 1885 : 
s, v, 789, ii, 4 times. 

Dengui ; ann. 1535 : a. v. Copeek, 195, ii, 
3 times. 

Dengy ; a. v. Dengue, 789, i. 

Denier ; ann. 60 : a. v. Malabathrum, 415, i. 

Dens Indus ; a. v. Elephant, 795, i. 

Deodar ; $. v, 236, i and ii (twice). 

Deodar ; ann. 1220 : a. v. Deodar, 236, ii. 
Deodar ; a. v. Deodar, 236, ii, twice. 

Deodarwood Oil ; a. v. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Deogir ; ann. 1300 : a. v . Doorsummund, 250, ii ; 

ann. 1684 : s. v. Elkora, 262, i. 

Deogir ; a. v. Cuttack, 224, i. 
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Deo Narain ; ann. 1311 : a, v. Lingam, 394, ii. 
Deos; a. v, Joss, 353, ii. 

Deoti ; 460, i, footnote. 

Deputy Commissioner ; a . v. Commissioner, 184, i. 
Derah ; ann. 1783 : a. v , Haldlcore, 311, ii. 
Derajat ; a. v. Punjaub, 561, ii. 

Derba ; ann. 1633 : a. v. Durbar, 255, i. 

Derega ; ann. 1665 : a. v. Daroga, 788, ii. 
Deroghah; ann. 1441: a . v , Daroga, 230, i. 
Derrega; ann. 1404: a. v . Daroga, 788, ii. 
Derrishacst; a. v. 236, ii. 

Derroga ; s. v . Daroga, 788, ii. 

Deruissi ; ann. 1630 : a. v. Talisman, 679, ii. 
Dervich ; ann. 1670 : 8, v, Deryish, 237, i. 

Dervis ; ann. 1554: s . v . Dervish, 237, i ; ann. 

1714 : 8. v . Brahmin, 85, i. 

Dervische; ann. 1653 : a. v. Dervish, 237, i. 
Dervises ; ann. 1616 and 1673 : s . v. Dervish, 
237, i. 

Deryish ; a. v. 236, ii, a. v. Shaman, 620, ii, 
Petvisii; a. v. Shawl, 624, i ; ann. 1590 : a. v. 
Talisman, 679, ii. 

Derwan; ann. 1755 : a. v* Durwaun, 256, ii, 
Desa ; a. v . Dissave, 246, i. 

Desai ; a. v, Daiseye, 226, ii; ann, 1883 : a, v. 
. Dessaye, 237, i. 

Desai ; a. v. Dessaye, 237, i. 

Desarene ; a. v. Gnrjaut, 309, i, 

Desaye; a. v. Dissave, 246, ii; ann, 1590-91: 
a. v . Dessaye, 237, i. 

Descoon ; ann. 1673 : a. v. Hing, 3l8, ii. 
Desempolear-se ; s. v. Polea, 542, ii. 

Deshereh; ann. 1590: a. v. Dussera, 257, i. 

Desi ; a. v . Country, 206, ii. 

DesI ; s . v. Country, 206, ii, 3 times. 

Desi badam ; s. v. Country, 206, ii. 

Desoy; ann. 1808: s . v. Jubtee, 355, i. 

Despotes ; a. v . Bashaw, 53, i. 

Dessave ; ann. 1726 : s . v. Adigar, 4, i. 

Dessaye ; s . v. 237, i, a. v. Daiseye, 226, ii ; ann. 

1808: a. v, Jubtee, 355, i. 

Desserah; ann. 1813 :.a. v. Dussera, 257, i. 
Destoor ; a. v . 237, i; ann. 1689 : a. v. 237, ii. 
Destour ; ann. 1877 : s. v . Destoor, 237, ii. 
Determinatives ; a. v. Numerical Affixes, 831, i. 
Deubash ; ann, 1673 s . v. Dubash, 253, i. 
Deumos ; ann. 1630 : $ . v. Pagoda (b), 501, ii. 
Deura; ann. 1680 : a. v Doray, 792, ii. 

Deuti ; a. v. 789, ii, see 460, i, footnote. 

Deuti ; ann, 1526 : s. v, Deuti, 789, ii, 790, i. 


Deutroa ; ann. 1598 : a. v. Datura, 231, i. 

Deva; B. C. 250: a. v . Kling, 372, ii; ann, 
656 : s. v. Java, 348, i. 

Deva-Daehi ; ann. 1702 : a. v , Deva-dasi, 237, ii, 

Deva-daru ; a. v. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Devadasi ; 229, i, footnote. 

Devadasi ; a. v . 790, i. 

Deva-dasi ; s. v. 237, ii. 

Devalya; s. v, Diul-Sind, 247, i. 

Devan ; ann. 1678 : s . v. Hosbolhookhum, 807, 
ii. 

Deva-nagari; 8, v. Nagaree, 470, i. 

Devata ; 72, i, footnote. 

Devedaschy ; ann. 1790 : a. v. Devadasi, 790, i, 
$. v . Teerut, 862, i. 

Dcvddassi; ann. 1782 : s . v. Bayadere, 56, ii. 

Devi ; 500, i, footnote; ann. 1753 : a. v. Gingerly, 
801, i. 

Devi; 8 . v. Jowaulla mookhee, 354, ii. 

Devil ; s. v. 790, i, a. v, Pisachee, 540, i, a. v . 
Typhoon, 722, i; ann. 1816 : s, v, Pishashee, 
844, i. 

Devil-bird ; a. v , 790, i ; ann. 1681 : a. v . 790, i, 
twice* 

Devil-Bird ; ann. 1860 : a. v . Devil-bird, 790, i. 

Devil’s Bird; ann. 1849 : a. v . Devil-bird, 790, i. 

Devil-dancing ; a. v . Devil Worship, 238, i, 

Devill’s Reach; ann. 1684 : a. v. Devil’s Reach, 
790, ii. 

Devil’s-dung ; ann. 1726 : a. v. Hing, 807, i. 

Devil’s Reach ; a. v . 790, ii; ann. 1711; a. «>. 
790, ii. 

Devil’s tree ; 523, ii, footnote. 

Devil Worship ; a. v, 237, ii. 

Dewa-Kaudha ; ann. 1020 : a. v. Cowry,* 209, i. 

Dewal ; a. v, Dewal, 238, i, a. v. Diul-Sind, 247, i, 
twice, a. v. Devil’s Reach, 790, ii ; ann. 700 : 
a, v . Diul-Sind, 247, i, twice ; ann. 1228 : a. v . 
Diul-Sind, 247, ii ; ann. 1681 : a. v. Dewally 
(b), 238, ii. 

Dewal; a. v. D^wal, 238, i. 

D4wal ; a. v. 238, i. 

Dewala ; 8. v. Dewaleea, 238, i, 

Dewalaya; a. v, Dewally (b), 238, ii. 

Dewal^ ; a. v. Dewally (b), 238, ii. 

Dewalee ; ann. 1820 : a. Dewally, 238, ii. 

Dewaleea ; a. v. 238, i, 

Dewalgarh; a. v. Dewal, 238, i. 

Dewally ; a. v, 238, i. 

Dewal-Sind ; a. v, Diul-Sind, 247, i. 
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Dewan ; aim, 1697 : s. v . Hubble-bubble, 326, i ; 
ann, 1702 : s. v. Shoe of Gold, 628, ii, twice; 
ann, 1762 : 0 . v, Dewaun, 790, ii; auu. 1766 : 
s. v. Dewaun, 240, i; ann. 1772 : $. v. Collector, 
181, ii; auu. 1783: s.v. Dewaun, 241, i; 
ann, 1799 : s . v , Tahseeldar, 676, i; ann. 
1861 : s v. Ameen, 11, ii. 

Dewan; ann. 636 : 0 . v. Dewaun, 240, i. 

Dewa-nagara; $. v. Dondera Head, 249, ii. 

Dewangunj ; s. v. Jenny e, 350, ii. 

Dewani ; s. v . Dewauny, 241, i. 

Dewan-i-’Am ; 0 . v . Khass, 366, ii. 

Dewan-i-Khass ; s. v. Khass, 866, ii. 

Dewanjee ; ann. 1834 : a. v . Dewaun, 240, i, 

Dewanny ; s. v. Black Act, 74, ii, 0 . v m Dewaun, 
239, i, *, v . Dewauny, 241, i, s . v. Adawlut, 
752, ii, 753, i, twice, 754, i, twice, s . v . 
Cazee, 775, i, $. v. Law-officer, 817, i and ii, 
818, ii ; ann. 1767 : a. v. Moorpunky, 825, i; 
ann. 1793 : s . v. Law-officer, 818, ii. 

Dewanny Ad. ; s . v. Adawlut, 4, i. 

Dewanny Adawlut; $. v> Adawlut* 753, ii. 

Dewatascbi ; ann. 1726 : 0 . v. Dancing-girl, 
229, i. 

Dewaun ; s. v. 238, ii, 790, ii. 

Dewauny ; 0 . v. 241, i. 

Dewdar ; s , v< Deodar, 236, ii. * 

Dewtry; ann. 1676 : s.v . Datura, 231, ii. 

Dewundara; 0 . v. Dondera Head, 249, ii. 

Dewu-nuwara ; s. v. Dondera Head, 249, ii. 

Deyra Ddn ; ann. 1879 : s. v. Siwalik, 642, ii, 

Deysmuck; ann. 1590 : 6. v. Coolcurnee, 191, ii. 

Deyspandeb ; ann. 1590 : 0 . v. Coolcurnee, 191, 
ii. 

Dha ; 0 . v. Dow, 251, i. 

Dhabhani ; s. v . Coffee, 179, i. 

Dbagob ; ann. 1840 : s. v . Dagoba, 226, i. 

Dhagoba ; 0 . v. Dagoba, 225, ii. 

Dhagope; ann. 1806 : 0 . v . Dagoba, 226, i. 

Dhai; «. v . Bowly, 82, ii. . 

Dhaia ; s. v . Jhoom, 811, i. 

Dhak ; ann. 1761 : 0 . v. Dhawk, 241, ii. 

Dhak ; 0 . 0 . Dhawk, 241, ii, 0 . v . Lac, 380, ii. 

Dhaka ; 0 , v, Dacca, 225, i. 

Dhal ; 0 . v. Daloyet, 227, i. 

Dhaia; 0 . v. Dalaway, 227, i. 

Dhalavay ; s. v, Dalaway, 227, i. 

phalayat ; 0 . v* Daloyet, 227, i. 


Dhall ; s . v. 241, i, 790, ii, s . v . Cajan, 109, ii, 
twice. 

Dhangar ; s . v. Dangur, 788, i. 

Dhangar ; 0 . v. Dangur, 788, i, twice. 

Dhangarin ; 0 . v. Dangur, 788, i. 

Dhangi ; 0 . v. Dingy, 246, i, twice. 

Dhanpna; s. v , Jhaump, 351, ii. 

Dhanya-puram ; s . v. Nellore, 47 7, ii. 

Dhar; ann. 1030 : s. v. Mahratta, 409, i ; ann. 
1861 : s. v. Buxee, 104, ii. 

Dhar ; ann. 1020 : s. v. Nerbudda R., 478, i, s. v 9 
Tana, 681, i. 

Dharma Raja ; ann. 1774 : 0 . v* Mungoose, 
457, ii. 

Dharm-sala ; $. v. Dhurmsalla, 243, ii. 

Dharna ; ann. 1794 : 0 . v. Dhurna, To sit, 244, i; 
ann. 1875 : 0 . v . Dhurna, To sit, 244, ii. 

Dharnd; ann. 1885 : 0 . v, Dhurna, 791, ii. 

Dharna ; 0 . v. Dhurna, To git, 244, i (3 times 
and ii (twice), s. v . Dhurna, 791, i. 

Dharur ; ann., 1629-30 : s. v. Payen-ghaut, 522, ii. 

Dharur ; ann. 1630 : 8. Pettah, 533, i. 

Dharur ; ann. 1630 : s. v, Pettah, 583, i. 

Dharwar ; ann. 1785 : 0 . v . Dhooly, 242, i. 

Dhatugabbha; s , v. Dagoba, 225, ii. 

Dhatu-garbha ; $. w. Dagoba, 225, ii, twice, 

Dhattura ; 0 . v. Datura, 231, i. 

Dhau ; ann. 1883 : 0 . v. Dhow, 791, i. 

Dhauk ; $ , v . Dawk, 232, ii. 

Dha-we ; s . v» Tavoy, 687, ii. 

Dhawk; 0 . 2 ?. 241, ii, 0 . v. Lac, 380, ii, 0 , v, 
Plassey, 844, ii. 

Dheep Narrain ; ann. 1803 : 0 . v. Baboo, 33, i. 

Dhenkll ; 0 . v. Picottah, 534, ii. 

Dher ; ann. 1826 : 0 . v. Bungy, 99, ii, 

Dliibat-al-Mahal ; ann, 1343 : 0 . v. Maldiyes, 
418, i. 

Dhobi ; 0 . v. Dhoby, 242, ii, twice. 

Dhoby ; 0 . v. 242, ii, twice, 0 . v* Mainato, 410, 
ii. 

Dholl ; 0 . v. Kedgeree, 364, i ; ann. 1750-60 : 
$, v. Kedgeree, 364, ii ; aan. 1814 : 0 . v< 
Cabob, 106, i. 

Dhome ; 0 . v . Dome, 249, i. 

Dhoney; ann. I860: 0 . v* Doney, 250, i, 0* v 
Pattamar (b), 521, i. 

Dhony ; 0 . v. Doney, 249, ii. 

Dhoolie-bearer; ann. 1880 : v. Dhooly, 242, ii 


(To be continued . ) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES ON THE KAMARS OF THE RAIPUR . 

DISTRICT. 

A small tribe, whose numbers, all told, prob- 
ably do not exceed seven thousand, calling them- 
selves Kam&rs, are to be found scattered through 
the forests lying in the south-eastern corner 
of the Baipur district. What their ethnologi- 
cal position is, it is difficult to say. To some 
extent they resemble the Gonds, and their origin, 
though this is perhaps legendary, points in this 
direction ; but their language, mixed up as it is 
with much Marathi and some Urdft, bears no 
resemblance to Gondi. 

In the Census Report of 1891, the Kamars, who 
are placed under the heading (t Aboriginal tribes 
of Chota-Nagphr and the Urya Country,” are said 
to have been workers in metals, and to have sub- 
sequently taken to jungle pursuits. This is 
undoubtedly a mistake ; they are able to fashion 
their own arrow-heads, but this many jungle 
tribes can do, and beyond this they know 
nothing of metal-working, and none of the tradi- 
tions in any way connect them with such work. 

Physically, the Kamars are a dark, slight, and 
usually ugly people, who lead a typically jungle 
life. Occasionally they cultivate a small patch 
of ground by “jhuming,” growing tuberous plants 
and more rarely millets, but as many of the tribe 
live in Government forests, where this form of 
cultivation is no longer allowed, their chief 
means of support are the collection of such 
jungle products as lac, myrabolams, mdhwd wax, 
hoi*ey and edible roots, which they barter for 
salt and grain, and in addition they manage to 
shoot with their bows and arrows a few peafowl, 
hare, antelope, and deer. In some respects 
they are superior to many jungle tribes. They do 
not eat vermin, monkeys or domestic cattle, and 
the women (this restriction not extending to 
the men) do not eat fowl. Nor do the women 
drink anything stronger than water, while the 
men are ready to drink the strongest spirits they 
can obtain, and as much of it as possible. The 
young girls are allowed an occasional sip of the 
native-made mdhwd liquor, but why they may 
drink it and their mothers may not, it is difficult 
to say. 

, 1116 religion of the Kamars, as with almost all 
jungle tribes, is a propitiatory one. On the 
whole, they cannot he called a religious tribe • 
they look up to a Supreme G-od, to whom on 
rare occasions sacrifice and prayer are- offered, 


but they do not people every big tree or root 
with a demon. 

The tribe is sub-divided into two portions, 
one of which is called Nag and the other 
Netam, the former deriving its supposed 
origin from a cobra and the latter from a tortoise* 
The story of their origin is that the sea, lying far 
to the west of the country now occupied by the 
tribe, gave birth, first to a Gond, then to a ndg 
(cobra), and then a netam (tortoise). For this 
reason they consider the Gonds their superiors, 
though closely related to them, and they are the 
only people with whom the men will eat — the 
women will eat only with Kamars. 

It is an absolute rule that a ndg must marry a 
netam . And marriage between two nags or two 
netams — between brother and sister they consider 
it — entails expulsion from the tribe. 

As has been noted, the Kamars are not a 
religious people, and the Hindu pdjd finds very 
little place in their lives. At a time of sickness, 
at a betrothal, and at a marriage, a goat may be 
sacrificed, the office of priest being hereditary and 
known as jhakur. Perhaps 30 per cent, of the 
Kamar men are jhdhurs, and this is a necessary 
condition, as rarely more than two or three families 
live together within easy reach of one another. 
The jhdlcur in no way differs from his fellow. 
Kamars in the mode of obtaining his livelihood or 
in his dress, and but for the fact that the sacri- 
fice must be made by him and the few words of 
prayer spoken by him, no one outside the tribe 
would distinguish him. One religious ceremony,, 
known as dumd , or the performance of funeral 
rites, is certainly worth remarking upon. After 
death the corpse is buried, and then as many of 
the tribe as can be quickly collected together, go 
to the nearest water — it may be a stream, a pond, 
flowing or still water — and into this they 
wade. Then they all gi*ope about for any living 
animal matter (frogs, fish, prawns, etc.) that they 
can catch hold of, and when a fair quantity has 
been collected, the animals are earned back to 
the house where the deceased lived and there 
thrown down upon the floor. It is supposed that 
the action of bringing life back to the house has 
drawn the soul of the deceased, which since death 
has been with the Supreme God, back to earth 
again, and that it will in course of time become 
a Kam&r, a tiger, a wild dog, or some other form 
of hunter, with which the tribe think their souls 
are associated. 

G. P. D'Penha. 
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THE CONNECTION OF ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE WITH INDIA. 

BY W. E. PHILIPPS. 

( Concluded from page 16 ) 

III. — Some writings of doubtful date or antiquity whioh make mention of the 
connection of St. Thomas with India. 

W E come now to some writings which have been frequently quoted as the genuine 
productions of the ancient authors whose names have been put upon them. They have 
been even quoted as genuine from the very volumes in which they are distinctly printed as 
“ spurious,” where, indeed, they have been inserted by way of warning to prevent persons 
being deceived by extracts and references they may find elsewhere. It is therefore necessary 
to say something about them. They are not entirely to be rejected because they have a wrong 
name attached to them; but, until we know their real dates, we cannot make much practical 
use of them. 

1. — Pseudo-Hippolytus. The genuine Hippolytus is St. Hippolytus, bishop, who died 
about 289; he lived and wrote in Pome. There is a Greek work ascribed to him entitled 
u Hippolytus on the Twelve Apostles: where each of them died, and where he met his end.” 

It contains the following passage : — 

“ And Thomas preached to the Parthians, Medes, Persians, By rcanians, Bactrians, and 
Margians, 1 and was thrust through in the four members of his body with a pine spear 2 at 
“ Calamene 3 the city of India iroX« KaXa^M/, rijs ’hrbucrjs) and was buried there. 

“ 1 Mdpyots. Combefisius proposes Xldpbocs- Jerome [should be Pseudo- Jerome] has ‘Magis.’ 
“ 2 The text is iXaKrjbrj iXoyxida-^rj, iXaKr}br] being probably for eXdrjj. 

“ 3 K aXafirjvrj. Steph. le Moyne reads Kapapf)vrj” 

The above translation and notes are from S. B. F. Salmond : The Writings of Hippolytus , 
Bishop of Tortus , Yol. 2, Edinburgh, 1869, p. 181. The translation has been verified by 
reference to the Greek text in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca , Yol. 10, Paris, 1857. Salmond 
apparently took his notes from Migne. 

On reference to several authors who treat of St. Hippolytus and his works, — Cardinal 
Wiseman (1858), Combefis (1648), Wetzer and Wei te (1861), Bunsen (1854), Ceillier (1858), 
etc., — I find no opinion as to the real date of the doubtful work “ On the Twelve Apostles.” 
The point seemed important in view of the mention of Calamene or Caramene. As regards the 
u Margians,” Combefis proposed M apbots, as the Mardi were a Hyrcanian people. 

This Pseudo-Hippolytus affords an example of the misuse of such writings. In 1892, the 
Rev. George Milne Rae, Fellow of the University of Madras, published at Edinburgh a book 
entitled “ The Syrian Church in India,” — a subject which has lent itself to much foolish 
writing in England, India, and Germany during the last two hundred years or more. Mr. Rae 
referred to this passage from Pseudo-Hippolytus as if the work containing it were genuine, and 
he actually made use of Salmond* s translation, overlooking the translator’s warning. 

2. — Pseudo-Dorotheus. A Greek writing exists under the title of “ Ecclesiastical 
M History ( crvyypappa iKnXrjcriacrrtKQp) concerning the 70 Disciples of the Lord, by Dorotheus, 
u bishop of Tyre.” It does not pnrpoi't to be his actual writing; but it gives particulars of his 
life, and then records what he wrote about the Seventy Disciples and the Twelve Apostles 
“ and the places where each of them preached Christ.” The passage about St. Thomas is 
as follows : — 

“ And Thomas the apostle, having preached the gospel to the Parthians and Medes, and 
Persians, and Germani, and Bactrians, and Magi, suffered martyrdom (reXaovrcu) in a city of 
“ India called Calamita (K oXa/uV#).” 
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Dorotheus is stated to have been bishop of Tyre at the close of the 3rd century. If so, 
and if he wrote about the twelve apostles as above, the passage quoted would be valuable, as 
containing an early mention of the place of St. Thomas’ martyrdom. But there seems to be 
no reason for ascribing it to him. “ Germani” really means, I surmise, “ Carmanians.” 

The passage is signalled here by way of warning, for it figures in books as an early testi- 
mony of St. Thomas’ martyrdom in India. It was so used by the Abb6 Hue, famous for his 
travels in Tibet, and in particular for his success in reaching Lhassa, where he and his colleague 
Gabet resided for some months in 1846. Manning (1811-12), Hue, and Gabet seem to have 
been the only Europeans who succeeded in reaching Lhassa in the nineteenth century. In 
1857-8, Hue published at Paris four volumes entitled Le Chris tianisme en Chine, en Tartarie et au 
Thibet , — a work of which there are one or two English editions. In Vol. 1, p. 20, he brings 
forward the testimony of Dorotheus as to the martyrdom of St. Thomas at Calamina, and 
actually says it is contained in a fragment preserved in the Paschal Chronicle, u tom. ii, 198.’* 
The Paschal Chronicle is a Greek work written soon after 630, probably at Constantinople, and 
its chief value is said to consist in the fact that it contains the remains of older writings 
incorporated in it. Nevertheless, it contains no trace of the u fragment ” in question. Dindorf, 
in 1832, published at Bonn an edition of the Paschal Chronicle in two volumes. In an appendix 
in the second volume, he printed the Syngramma, above mentioned, among “ Selecta ad 
illustrationem Chronici Paschalis.” He did so by way of illustrating a passage in the chronicle 
regarding the Seventy Disciples j the document has no connection with the Chronicle, and 
Dindorf pointed out it was not by Dorotheus, even if such a person existed in the 3rd century. 
Hue evidently had this edition in view, for he quotes volume and page correctly ,* but there his 
accuracy ends. 

In 1877, the Rev. C. E. Kennet, a missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, published a small pamphlet at Madras, entitled 5. Thomas the Apostle of India ; an Enquiry 
into the Evidence for his Mission to this Country , — a pamphlet that is often quoted. Kennet 
makes no mention of Hue’s book. But he evidently had it before him, as he repeats its error 
about Dorotheus and the Paschal Chronicle, and in other instances reproduces its mistake^, 
besides taking much of his matter from it. He, however, dates Dorotheus as being born 254, 
and gives a reference to “ Cave’s Historia literaria, pp. 107, 108. Colon, 1720.” 

The date to be ascribed to this writing of Pseudo-Dorotheus does not appear to be settled. 
Presumably it must be considered earlier than the Paschal Chronicle, earlier than G30. 

It is interesting to note the form of the name of the place of martyrdom, — Calamita, 
not Calamina. 

3. — Pseudo-Jerome or Pseudo -Sophronius. The following statement from the Greek 
has often been quoted, sometimes under the name of St. Jerome, who died 420, and sometimes 
under the name of his Greek friend Sophronius who translated some of his works : 

“Thomas the apostle, as has been handed down to us, preached the gospel of the Lord to 
“ the Parthians and Medes and Persians and Carmanians and Ilyrcanians and Bactrians and 
“ the Magi, He slept in the city of Calamina which is in India.” 

Scholars are agreed that the document in which this statement appears was written 
neither by St. Jerome nor by Sophronius. St. Jerome wrote a work in 135 chapters entitled 
il De viris illustribus liber.” This is in fact a misleading litle, for the book is an account 
only of Christian writers up to his own time, and it is otherwise known as his book 
“de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis,” “ Catalogue of Church Writers,” “ Liber de auctoribus,” etc. 
Sophronius translated this work into Greek, and we have his translation as well as St. Jerome’s 
Latin original. 
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Erasmus published this translation at Bale in 1539, and the Greek MS. which he used 

appears to have contained, in addition, the document from which the above passage is taken, 

part inserted after chapter 1, and the rest after chapter 4. In Migne’s Patrologia, Yol. 23, it is 
printed separately under the title “ Appendix de Yifcis Apostolorum,” as it forms no part of the 
work either of St. Jerome or of Sophronius. It is, in fact, a short account of the apostles who 
left no writings, and who were therefore quite outside the scope of St. Jerome’s work. 

It is unnecessary to give here the reasons for regarding it as an altogether spurious 
addition. They may be found at length in R. Ceillier’s Histoire Generate des Auteurs S acres, 
Paris, 1860, Vol. 6, p. 278 ; also in Migne’s volume above mentioned, cols. 599 f£. These 
particulars may prevent people being misled, as many have been, by finding the above citation 
put forward in various books as a genuine statement by St. Jerome or by Sophronius. 

The Abbe Hue, in the volume already mentioned, quotes the passage as written, if not bv 
St. Jerome, then certainly by Sophronius ; and he gives the apparently unmeaning reference 
“ Sanctus Hier. Catal. script, eccl. I., 120.” In fact such part of his book as refers to the 
introduction of Christianity in India is full of mistakes. The Rev. C. E. Kennet of Madras, who 
followed him blindly, though he never mentions his name, gave the same reference. He also said 
(really translating from Hue) that St. Jerome “ speaks of the mission of St. Thomas to India as 
“ a fact universally known and believed in his time.” I cannot find that any such statement was made 
by St. Jerome in any of his writings. 

General Sir Alexander Cunningham, writing of St. Thomas, lias the following: — “The scene 
“of his death is said to have been the city of Calamina in India, Sophronius, c. viii., ‘Dormivit in 
“ civitate Calamina quae est Indiae.’ ” 

Now, in early Christian history, we have to reckon with a considerable number of persons bearing 
the name of Sophronius. But there is only one really notable writer among them ; and, when we 
speak of Sophronius simply, we mean him and no other, and the person we mean is St. Sophronius. 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, 633 to 637, a most voluminous Greek writer, many of whose works are very 
well known. And with a writer whose works, or rather only some of them, occupy several large 
volumes of Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, what are we to do with so vague a reference as “c. viii.” ? 
It has no meaning for any Sophronius ; not even for the comparatively insignificant friend of 
St. Jerome whose few little original works have all perished. It is also somewhat misleading to quote 
Greek writers as if they wrote in Latin. 

The writing to which I am referring is General Cunningham’s ArokceulogiGal Survey of India , 
Yol. 5, Report for 1872-3, Calcutta, 1875, p. 60. There are other curious statements on the same page. 
For instance, in referring to the legends about St. Thomas, he speaks of “the Apocryphal Acts of 
the Apostles written by Leucins and his copyist Abdias.” This is a strange inversion: the 
Acts in question purport to have been written by Abdias, first bishop of Babylon in the first century ; 
and they, or some of them, are supposed to have been really composed in later times by one Leucius, 
a Manichean. Certainly Abdias could not have been the copyist of Leucius. 

On the same page, the Latin form of the name Mazdai, — a good old Persian name, as Mr. Burkitt 
calls it, — the name of the king who put St. Thouns to death, — is transformed from Mesdeus into 
Meodeus. A reference is given to Col. H. Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thither , London, 1866, 
Yol. 2, p. 376. There the same mistake may be found, with several others. Col. Yule, not satisfied 
with writing “ Meodeus,” actually put “ (Mahaieva ?) ” after it ! 

Another case of misquotation may be mentioned here. A passage has been given above from 
St. Gaudentius, Sermon 17, in which he states simply that St, Thomas is said to have been martyred 
“apud Indos.” Hue (Vol. 1, p. 22) actually gives a reference to this Sermon, and says “Gaudence 
“ cornme Sophrone” states “ qn’il mour at dans l’lnde, k Calamine.” Kennet (p. 10) translated this, 
while affecting to be original “ Gaudentius says, like Sophronius, that he died in India at the 
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“town of Calamina (Serm. 17).” As a matter of fact, St. Gaudentius makes no mention of 
Calamina, or of any city or town. 

The form in which the three similar statements appear in the above three pseudographs, appears 
worthy of remark. St. Thomas is described as having preached to certain people mentioned by 
name, all of whom might, I think, be fairly regarded as elements of the Parthian empire of the time, 
with the doubtful exception of the Bactrians, who, however, might themselves have then been under 
a separate Parthian dynasty (that of Gondophares). The apostle is not mentioned as having preached 
to the “ Indians, * though all the passages end by saying he died in a city of Tndia. We might 
take it, therefore, that the India of the writers must have been, or must have included, the country 
of one or more of the peoples named, e. g., the country of the Bactrians, or perhaps any country 
beyond the limits of Parthia or Parthian rule, as a late writer might understand those limits. 

There remains one more writing to be mentioned, not as a spurious work, but for other reasons. 
I refer to : — 

The Apostolical Constitutions. — Scholars are, I believe, still divided as to the date of this 
work. Bunsen thought that, apart from a few interpolations, it belonged to the 2nd or 3rd century. 
F. J. A. Hort, however, says it apparently dates from the fourth century, though containing earlier 
elements. (Notes introductory to the Studij of the Clementine Recognitions, London, 1901, p. 9.) 
Among the various Greek versions there are two Vienna MSS., which were first published in 1724. 
These Bunsen considered to be nearer the original than others, both in what they give and in what 
they omit. 

In book 8, chapter 21 is beaded “Constitution of Thomas regarding sub-deacons.” In one of 
the Vienna MSS. alluded to, this heading is omitted, and in its place is the following ; — 

“Thomas preached to the Parthians, Mede3, Persians, Germanians (Tepparais probably should 
be K apfiavots), Hyrcanians, Bactrianians, Barsians (Bcrpo-ois), who also, having been a martyr, lies 
in Edessa of Osdronene (rJjs * 0<rtipovr)i/fj9 ).” 

B aperois should, I suppose, be M apbois (the Mardi or Amardi, a tribe who dwelt on the south 
shore of the Caspian), or possibly M ayois, the Magi, as in Pseudo- Sophronius, Osdronene must 
be Osroene. 

The original may he seen in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca , Vol. ], Paris, 18f>7, col. 1117. It is 
not, I think, to be supposed that the heading quoted is more than a copyist’s addition. But in view 
of the importance of the manuscript containing it, we ought not to entirely rejeot it. Unfortunately, 
I have not been able to ascertain the date assigned to the manuscript itself. 

IV. -v Calamina. 

We have now get together all, or nearly all, the early information at present available 
regarding the connection of St. Thomas with India, It remains to make a few remarks about 
Calamina. As has been shewn above, the statements made in modern works that St. Hippolytus 
(c. 239), Dorothens (3rd cent.), St. Jerome and Sophronius his friend (c. 400), and St. Gaudentius 
(c. 410), assert that Calamina, a town or city in India, was the place of the apostle’s martyrdom, all 
prove on examination to be untrue. No writer that we can name or date before the 7th century, if so 
early, makes mention of Calamina. We have only apparently later writings, of unknown authorship 
and apparently small value. We have yet to learn when the name first appeared in ecclesiastical 
history. This is a point that might be usefully taken up by somp competent person. Some 
information might perhaps be obtained from the ancient mariyrologies in Greek, Latin, Syriac, etc., 
upon the study of which several eminent scholars are engaged. 

In these circumstances, it seems almost a waste of time to try to identify the place, or to discuss 
the various attempts at identification made by modern writers under the impression that Calamina 
had been mentioned in works of the first four centuries. Kalyan, near Bombay, the Cal liana of 
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Cosmas (c. 535), has been suggested, but for no particular reason. Here it may be noted that 
Cunningham was inclined to identify the place with the Miv-nagar of the Periflus, which he thought 
might have been called Kara- Mina or “Black Mina” to distinguish it from the older Min in 
Sakastene. He added that Calamina might also be Kilak-Mina, or the “Fort oE Min,” for, 
according to Rawlinson, the original Semitic word for ‘fort* was Kar, corrupted early to Kal or Khal. 
as in Kalasar, Kalwfideh, etc. (See Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. 2 ; Report for 1863-4, p. 60). 
There does not seem to be much in these suggestions. Gutschmid seems to have suggested Kalama, 
a village on the west of Gedrosia, opposite the island of Karbin§ or Karmina, 

W e may, however, note the various forms under which the name appears in the Greek 
writings quoted above. In Pseudo- Jerome or Pseudo- Sophronius, it is HLaXapiva or Calamina, the 
name that appears in the Roman Martyrology ; in Pseudo-Dorothcus, it is KaXcrfuVa ; in Pseudo- 
Hippolytus it is KcXcfiip'a or Kapapyva. 

The opinion has been expressed to me that the second form Karamena, obtained from 
Pseudo-Hippolytus, is of considerable importance, because it at once suggests Carmana (Karmana). 
the capital of the well-known ancient country Carmania (Karmania) Propria, 

Carmana either is the modern Karman, — the ‘Kerman' and ‘Rinnan’ of maps, etc., — the 
chief town of the Karman province of Persia, on the west of Seistan which is on the south-west 
frontier of Afghanistan, or else was some other city in the neighbourhood of Karman, from which, 
on its becoming deserted, the ancient name was transferred to the modern Karman. From 
a geographical, an ethnical, and indeed, as it seems to me, from every point of view, Carmana 
would, better than any part of India, fit the story of St. Thomas as told in the Acts; it would also 
harmonise with the good early evidence we have, which mentions the connection of St. Thomas with 
Parthia only, a geographical name which would include C&r mania and possibly that part of “ India 
exterior” which at the time seems to have been ‘subject to a Parthian dynasty. As has already been 
pointed out, most of the names of the persons mentioned in the Acts in connection with the death of 
St. Thomas seem to be of Persian origin. They may, therefore, have been those of Carmanians, 
a people akin to the Persians. According to the Acts, St. Thomas came by sea to Sandaruk, went 
thence to the realm of King Gudnafar or Gondophares, and afterwards to the realm of King Mazdai, 
where he was put to death. The numismatic evidence seems to shew that the dynasty of Gondophares 
was of Parthian origin, and that it ruled over Afghanistan and the Western Pah jab ; and there 
seems to be some reason for thinking that about that time, or not long after, the country at the 
mouth of the Indus was in the hands of Parthian rulers. {Peri plus, c. 38.) We might take it that 
St. Thomas travelled up the valley of the Indus and afterwards went to Carmana. There is said to 
have been a well-known trade route through the Bolan Pass to Carmana. 

All this is, of course, speculation. But it seems less fanciful than the theories which locate 
Calamina in Southern India. Such theories have been run on the supposition that St. Thomas was 
martyred near Madras, and that there is a tradition to that effect. There is nothing inherently 
improbable in such a supposition ; still, it ought to be very plainly pointed out here that, not only 
is there no ancient written evidence to connect St-. Thomas with Southern India, but there is no 
available evidence that there ever was even a tradition to that effect till we come to Marco Polo, who 
died in 1324. We cannot jump over thirteen centuries, and then say, as often has been said, that 
there has been a constant tradition that St. Thomas was martyred in Southern India. Even as 
regards Marco Polo, there is nothing to shew that he was ever near Mylapore; and the local tradition 
he records is that St. Thomas was not martyred at all, but met his death through an accident. 

If we are to treat the Acts of St. Thomas as possessing some historical basis, and if we are 
to regard as serious writers the Fathers of the Church, whose works have been quoted above, 
then, I think, we must say that, though there may be nothing to absolutely exclade Southern 
India, yet alL the indications point in another direction. I am not aware that the ecclesiastical 
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authorities at Rome have ever given any real support to the modern belief that St. Thomas 
was martyred near Madras, and buried at San Thome or Mylapore : there may be documents 
in which the idea is mentioned, but never, I think, as a fact established ; always with some 
qualifying phrase, so as to leave the question open. To judge from quotations, the Syriac 
liturgical books, which contain some details of the apostle’s career, give no support to this 
modern supposition. The supposition may be correct ; but it is still only a supposition. Marco 
Polo must have had something to go upon, and so must others who followed him, — Odoric, 
for instance, about 1322; but had they anything better than the current talk of the 
Nestorians then in India and China? The Indian Nestorians would naturally have easily 
come to the belief in the apostolic origin of their church, just as now some of their Catholic 
descendants pretend they never had any Nestorian ancestors, but were always Catholics, in 
communion with Rome. (See G. T. Mackenzie: Christianity in Travancore: Trivandrum, 
1901.) Nevertheless, we know from history that they were Nestorians until the Catholic 
missionaries took them in hand in the 16th century and converted them. 

Anyhow, when the Portuguese arrived in Southern India, they found among the Nestorians 
the story already known from mediaeval travellers, that the tomb of St. Thomas was at 
Mylapore, or San Thome, as the Portuguese afterwards called it, near Madras. The tomb was 
opened in 1521; some remains were found and were removed to Goa. These are the relics 
alluded to by Bickell, quoted above. They or part of them have, I understand, been since 
returned to Mylapore, and are enshrined in the cathedral built over the tomb. 

Of the discovery, and of the translation to Goa, there must be or ought to be authentic 
acts in the archives of Goa or Portugal; for, no carelessness was likely to occur in matters of 
such religious interest and importance. I do not know at present if the documents have ever 
been published ; and, unfortunately, the accounts of the discovery, repeated from book to book, 
are disfigured by an absurd story, which, if true, only shews the credulity of the Portuguese. 
A stone, with a cross and inscription in unknown characters cut upon it, was discovered about 
1547 at St. Thomas’ Mount near Madras; and a learned Brahman was sent for, who interpreted 
the inscription into a long account confirmatory of St. Thomas 1 martyrdom in the locality* 
Another learned Brahman was brought from a distant country ; and, independently of the former 
one, he gave the same interpretation. It never occurs to the writers who repeat this story, 
that the stone is still at the Mount church, and that they may go and look at it, or look at the 
pictures that have been published of it, and see for themselves that the inscription, which these 
learned Brahmans are alleged to have read in such an extremely copious and satisfying way, 
consists only of a few words in the Pahlavi character. Dr* E. W. West, who has last dealt 
with the record, has interpreted these few words as most probably meaning : — <£ (77e) whom 
“the suffering of the selfsame Messiah, the forgiving and upraising, (has) saved, (is) offering 
4 ‘ the plea whose origin (was) the agony of this ” ( see his article on Inscriptions around Crosses 
in Southern India, in Epigraphia Indica , Vol. 4, 1896-97, p. 174 ff.). Dr. Burnell was inclined 
to refer the record to the 7th or 8th century (see his article on some Pahlavi Inscriptions in 
Southern India, in Indian Antiquary , Yol. 3, 1874, p. 308 ff. ; see, also, Mr, SowelTs List of 
Antiquarian Bemains in the Madras Presidency , Yol. 1, 1882, p. 176). 

These discoveries near Madras do not, — it seems to me, — help us towards the identilica* 
tion of Calamina, though they have served to convince many persons, to their satisfaction, that 
Calamina and Mylapore are one and the same place. Hue (Vol. 1, p. 24), following the AbW 
Renaudot (1718), says that Mylapore in the middle ages was known to Arabic writers as 
“ B4tama ou Beit Thoma, la maison, I’dglise de Thomas.” Kennet copies Hue. But the place 
indicated, Batuma or Tanumah, was evidently not in India, but much further east ; the name 
is perhaps an error for Natuma, the Natuma Islands, in the China Sea (see Yule : Cathay } etc., 
Vol. l,p, civ.). In any case, it is a wholly gratuitous assumption that the word has anything to 
do with any Thomas. 
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We Have no evidence whatever of Christianity in Southern India or Ceylon till we come 
to Cosmas (about 535). And it seems to me that, by locating St. Thomas' tomb at Mylapore, 
we go out of our way to create difficulties. We have more or less to explain away or improve 
upon early Christian evidence, or to assume miracles of which there is no record* 

Even what we leam from early sources about the relics of St. Thomas, seems out of harmony 
with the notion that the tomb of St. Thomas was in Southern India. The Acts, ot some version's of 
Them, tell us that the relics were carried away to the “West,*’ an expression which would have been 
inappropriate if the starting-point had been Mylapore. The constant tradition of the Church seems to 
have been that the body was taken to Etiessa. St. Ephraem (end of the 4th century), as quoted 
above, seems to imply that part of the body had been left in India ; bat that in no way implies Southern 
India. It is interesting, here, to note that the territory of which Edessa was the capital was 
an some sort of dependence on the Parthian empire till 216 A. D. ; and so the Parthian connection 
of St. Thomas seems to run through everything. In the long account from an eyewitness, which 
St. Gregory of Tours (end of the 6th century) gives of a famous church in India at the unnamed place 
where St. Thomas was first buried, there is no suggestion of Southern India, and his description of 
the depth of the wells could hardly apply to Mylapore. We may note, also, that he says nothing 
about a part of the body being still there. The omission of so important a fact would be impossible in 
$ucli a narrative, if we are to take it seriously. So, even if we assume him to mean Mylapore, we 
must conclude that the tomb was empty and that no relics were there. 

The opinion of Asseman, mentioned by Bickell, as quoted above, is of great weight in such 
a matter as this, Asseman, who wrote at Rome early in the 18th century, was perfectly well 
Unformed ; and no one could be more competent to pass judgment- on the facts. He deemed these 

Indian relics St, Thomas a Nestorian fabrication. 

V. — General Conclusions. 

The Right Rev. A. E. Medlycott, Bishop of Tricomia, formerly Vicar Apostolic of T.richur, 
has, I understand, -a monograph on St. Thomas in preparation. It will, we may hope, afford us some 
fresh information, especially from recently explored Syriac sources. Meanwhile, the results at 
which we have here arrived regarding St. Thomas, may be summed up as follows : — • 

(1) — There is good early evidence that St. Thomas was the apostle of the Parthian empire ; 
and also evidence that he was the apostle of M India * in some limited sense,— probably of an 14 India ” 
which included the Indus valley, but nothing to the east or south of it. 

(2) — According to the Acts, the scene of the martyrdom of St. Thomas was in the territory of 
sa king named, according to the Syriac version, Mazdai, to which he had proceeded after a visit to the 
-city of a king named, according to the same version, Gudnaphar or Gfindaphar. 

(3} — There is no evidence at all that the place where St. Thomas was martyred was in Southern. 
India ; and all the indications point in another direction. 

( 4 } — We have no indication whatever, earlier than that given by Marco Polo, who died 1324, 
ahat there ever was even a tradition that St, Thomas was buried in Southern India, 

VI. Some remarks about Gondophares, and about the proposed identification 
of certain persons mentioned in connection with him* 

It does not come within the scope of this paper to discuss what is known from other sources than 
the Acts of St. Thomas, about the Gondophares whose name has been mentioned in some of the 
preceding pages. The following statements, however, may be made : - 

At Kabul and Kandahar in Afghanistan, and at various places in the Panjab, in Sindh, and m 
Seistan, there are obtained certain coins which have an Indian legend on one side and a Greek 
legend on the other. The Indian legend gives the name of a king in two forms, Gudaphara and 
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Gudapkarna. Of the Greek legends, some present the name of the same king, in the genitive case, 
as Gondopharou and Gondapharou, and others present the genitive Undopherrou. The two Greek 
names are understood to denote one and the same person. And his name is habitually accepted as 
Gondophares. He is held to have been of Parthian extraction. And the provenance of the coin* 
indicates that his rule extended at least over Afghanistan and the Western parts of the Panjab. In 
connection with the above-mentioned genitive Undopherrou, it is convenient to say here that 
Mr. Budge has a note in The Contendings of the Apostles, Vol. 2, p. 21, that the old Persian form 
of the name is Vindafra. 

Other coins, also having both Greek and Indian legends, present the names of Abdagases, wh^ 
appears to be distinctly described on them as a son of a brother of Gudaphara, — of Orthagnes, who 
is supposed to be described on them as a brother of Gudaphara, — and of Sasa and some other 
persons. 

Also, at Takht-i-Bahi in the Yusufzai country, near Peshawar, there has been obtained an 
inscription, in Indian characters, which is dated in the 26th year of the reign of Gudaphara, and m 
the year 103 of an era not specified by name. And no hesitation has ever been felt, I believe, 
about identifying the king who is therein mentioned with the king whose name we have m 
various forms on the coins and in the tradition about St. Thomas. 

It is held that the coins preclude us from referring the date of the inscription to the Sal; at 
era commencing A. D. 78, and from placing that record in A, D. 180 ; because the general style of 
them forbids us to place them as late as that, and one of them, which connects with the name of 
Gondophares a certain particular epithet, seems to have been struck not later than the middle of 
the first century A. D. It is also held that that period would suit the other coins. And it has 
been admitted, in some quarters at least, that a very appropriate synchronism between the coins 
and the inscription and the period of St. Thomas may he established, by referring the date of the 
inscription to an initial point quite close to that of the Yikrama era commencing B. C. 58, and so- 
placing the record in about A. D. 45 and the commencement of the reign of Gudaphara-Gudapharna- 
Gondophares in about A. D. 20. 

(Authorities: — A. Cunningham: Archeological Survey of India , Vol. 2, Report for 1862-65-. 
Calcutta, 1871, pp. 59, 60, and Vol. 5, Report for 1872-73, Calcutta, 1875, pp, 23, 58. 
A. von Ballet : in Indian Antiquary, Vol. 9, 1880, pp. 255-263. P. Gardner: The Coins of the 
Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactriaand India in the Bntish Museum, London, 1886. M. A. Stein : 
in Indian Antiquary , Vol. 17, 1888, pp. 89-98. A. Cunningham : Coins of the Inch- Scythians, 
London, 1890. G. Buhler : in Indian Antiquary , Vol, 25, 1896, p. 141.) 

It has been suggested that Orthagnes is identical with the Gad of the Acts, — the brother <ri 
King Gudnaphar. It is, however, doubtful whether Orthagnes was a brother of Gondophares. The 
supposition rests only on the supposed meaning of a word on the coins, the reading of which „ 
proposed by Gen. Cuuningham, is doubtful. Gardner (p. xlv.) can only say “ the supposition has 
nothing improbable in it,’* 

As to Abdagases ; — In the Greek writing concerning “ the Falling Asleep of the Holy Mother 
of God,” which Tischendorf dated not later than the 4th century, there is the following passage, 
which I take from A. Walker’s translation (Apocryphal Gospels , etc., 1890, pp. 507-8) : — “ And 
“Thomas also answered and said : — And I, traversing the country of the Indians, when the preach- 
“ing was prevailing by the grace of Christ, and the King’s sister’s son, Labdanus by name, wa# 
‘‘about to be sealed by me in the palace, on a sudden the Holy Spirit says to me, Do thou also, 
lhomas, go to Bfjthlehem to salute the mother of thy Lord, because she is taking her departure 
“ to the heavens ” '‘Labdanus” should be “Labdanes.” The original Greek may be seen in 
O, Tischendorf ; Apocalypses Mosis , Esdrae, Pauli , Johannis item Marine dormitio, etc., Leipzig, 
1^66, p. 101, Regarding Syriac versions see supplementary note at the end of this paper. 
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We have no King’s sister’s son in the Acts ; but we have the son of King Mazdai, Vizan in 
the Syriac, who was baptised in his own house. In the Greek versions of the Acts, Vizan, as shewn 
above, is OvaCdvijs, ’I oviavys, ’I oua£a^?, and ’A {aprjs, and in the Latin Zuzanes, Zuzani, Zuzanius, 
Luzanis, and Oazanes. The allusion may be to the same person. 

In the Indian Antiquary , Vol. 9, 1880, pp. 255-268, there is a review of A. von Sallet’s Die 
Nachfolger Alexanders des Grossen in Bahtrien und Indien , Berlin, 1879, with translations of long 
extracts from the same. One of the extracts is as follows (p. 262 f.):— 

“ Abdagases, Nephew of Yndopheres. The passage communicated by Gutschmid from Apocryph. 
“ Evangeliwin Joannis de obitu Marice is important. There the apostle Thomas says of his mission 
“ to the king of India : — rov viov rrjs ddcX^rjs tov ffatriXeas ovofian A aftbapovs vn ifiov ptXkovro: 
(i (T<t>payi£«r6ai iv r<5 ira\ariq> . Moreover, besides Gondophoros, his brother Gad, who was converted with 
44 him, is mentioned ; now Gutschmid justly compares BACILE* ABAAA rYNAI^EPO AAEA$IAE002 
‘‘with vlos rijs ddc\<f>qs tov &a<ri\eas. This is certainly the same person, and the notice again 
“ demonstrates how well the first legend writers were informed about Gondophares and his family. 
“ But from the former erroneous lection aoaAa instead of ABAAA fixed by the Berlin specimen which 
“ I copied, the erroneous suppositions of Gutschmid follow, who considers 0a<rtXeva* to be a barbarous 
« genitive of the name ’o ddas= Gvad, Gad,— the supposed brother of the king and perhaps = Labdanes 
“ (Abdanes) and compares this supposed Oadas with OAAO, the wind-god of Kanerku. 

“ Now the more correct lections of these nephew-coins (Prinsep, Essays , V ol. II., p. 21 6), with the 
“ distinct name Abdagasa in Aryan, which Gutschmid has not used in this instance, demonstrate the 
“ erroneonsness of these conjectures. 

“ The nephew of Gondophares, as we learn from his coins, was called Abdagases, in Aryan 
“ always Abdagasa, or Avdagasa, in Greek sometimes corrupted to ’A j3a5d , . . , AjSaXdcrou, etc. 

The reading adduced by Gutschmid of viov rfjs a&tXfyjjs tov fiao-iXeas AafSbavavs is certain and of 
“great value ; this nephew and his name are certainly identical with the Abdagases, Abada . . *■ 

“ Abalgases of the coins.” 

We seem hardly in a position to make such positive statements. If we make use of these 
“ legends,” we must interpret them one with auother, There seems no sufficient reason to think that 
the king to whom St. Thomas is made to allude, in the passage given just above, is Gondophares : 
the allusion would seem to be a totally different king, namely, the Mazdai of the Syriac Acts, 
the of the Greek and Misdeus of the Latin, — the king who put St. Thomas to death. 

It may be that the “ legend- writers ” have confused them ; but, then, how are we to say they 
were “ well informed about Gondophares and his family ” F This Labdanes may perhaps be 
the Vizan or 0 of the Acts, the son of King Mazdai; but there seems no good reason to 
identify him with Abdagases, the nephew of Gondophares. It should be remarked also that, 
though the reading Aa/38ai>o vs is probably certain, still one of Tischendorf’s texts has KXav$aw)vff. 
Also the texts do not say that the apostle is speaking “ of his mission to the king of India : ” 
that is only Von Sallet’s inference. 

We know nothing about G-ondophares and his family except what can be learnt, as 
detailed above, from coins, from one inscription, and from the Acts of St. Thomas. His date 
is not yet definitely fixed ; his territories are still more or less undefined ; and his race is still 
not certain. 

But, according to Gutschmid, all had been settled. Gondophares reigned A. D, 7 to 29 ; 
he ruled over “ Aria, Drangiana and Arachosia ; ” and he derived “his descent from a Parthian 
“ dynasty.” His investigations had also shewn “ that the Acts of Thomas are really based on 
“ a Buddhist work, containing the history of a conversion, the scene of which must have been 

* There seems to be something wrong about this sentence, from the word *' But” to “$acrtXeva.” 1 0 an only 
quote exactly what is before me in print. 
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.i Arachosia, and its date the times of Gondophorus.” (R. A. Lipsius : article “ Acts of the 
“Apostles, Apocryphal/’ in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography , etc., Vol. 1, 
London, 1877.) Further, “Gutschmid shows that Gaspard, one of the three Kings of the 
“ Christian legend, is identical with Gondophares ” (quotation from Gardner, p. xliii.}. 

All this seems fanciful. And Lipsius’ easy acceptance, in 1877 or before, of the positive 
statements made by Gutschmid in matters which were then and stilly are uncertain, must 
continue to diminish the value of the formers criticism of the Acts of St. Thomas. Lipsius 
appeared to ignore the existence of the Syriac Version, which must be our starting-point. 
These Acts of St. Tho ma s should also be treated as an independent work, complete in itself, as 
Mr. Burkitt has treated it ; not merely as a chapter in a work dealing with all the apostles, as 
scholars were inclined to treat it when only the Latin version of Pseudo- Abdias was available. 
The publication of the Syriac has made some criticism obsolete. And if we are to use these 
“ legends,” we must go to the Acts of St. Thomas, in the Syriac version, first of all, and not, 
as Cunningham, Yule, and others have done, to Pseudo- Abdias and to so very late a compilation 
as the “Legend* Aurea” of Jacobus de Voragine (c. 12301298), Archbishop of Genoa. 

VII. — Note on the Legenda Aurea. 

As mentioned just above, the Legenda Aurea has been quoted by some writers in dealing 
with Gondophares. It therefore seems desirable to say something about it, although it is too modern 
a work to be of much use for our purposes. It is one of the numerous works of the Dominican friar 
Jacobus a Voragine, or as we should say in English, Friar James of Varazze. Varazze or Voragine 
is a small seaport town in the Italian Riviera, and was the birthplace of the author, who ultimately 
became archbishop of Genoa, and died tn 1298. 

The work in question is an explanation of the offices celebrated by the Church during the 
ecclesiastical year, beginning with Advent. The Encyclopedia Britannica , 9th edition, 1888, describes 
it, not correctly, as a collection of legendary live3 of the greater saints of the mediaeval church. It 
is a work which obtained a large circulation, and it was translated from the Latin into several 
languages. Oaxton published three English versions, 1483, 1487, and 1493. 

The Latin text may be seen in the edition published by Dr. Th. Graesse at Dresden and Leipzig 
in 184G under the title “Jacobi a Voragine Legenda Aurea vulgo Historia Lombardiea dicta.” 
A new French translation has been published recently by the Abbe J. B. M. Roze ; La Ujtndt 
dorte de Jacques de Voragine nouvellement traduite: Paris, 1002 : 3 volumes. 

The festival of St. Thomas, 2lst December, falling as it does in Advent, is dealt with in an early 
part of the work ; and an account is there given of the life of the apostle, from which the following 
points of interest are extracted. 

When St. Thomas was at Caesarea “rex IndiaeGundofems misit praepositum Abbanem quaerere 
hominem architectoria arte eruditnm . . . . ut romano opere sibi palatium const ruatur,” The 
apostle consented to go; and our Lord, Who had appeared to him and to Abbanes, “tradiditei 
Thomam . * . * Navigantes autem ad quandam civitatem venerunt, in qua rex filiae suae 
nuptias cclebrabat.” The name of the city is not given, but what took place there is described. 

“Post haec autem apostolus et Abbanes ad regem Indiae per venerunt,” t. e., to Gundoferus, 
though the name is only mentioned once, namely as above at the beginning of the narrative. 

The king gave St. Thomas much treasure with which to build a palace, and went away to another 
province for two years. Meanwhile the apostle gave the money away, preached to the people, and 
made innumerable conversions. On his return, learning what had been done, the king imprisoned 
St. Thomas and Abbanes, intending to put them to death. 
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Then Gad, the king’s brother, died, and came to life again on the fourth day, and told of the 
palace he had seen in heaven. Gad released St. Thomas from prison ; and the king begged his 
pardon. Many conversions followed. 

“ Post hoc autem in superiorem Indiana abiit,” There he converted : — 

1 . Sintice or Syntice (the name is spelt both ways), friend of Migdomia. 

2. Migdomia or Migdonia (this name also is spelt in two ways), wife of Carisius, kinsman 
(“ cognatus”) of the king. 

3. The wife of the king, sister of Migdomia, 

The names of the king and queen are not given. The king would be the Mazdai of the 
Syriac Acts. 

Finally, St. Thomas was put to death in the presence of the king and Carisius by the high priest 
of a temple, (“ . . . . pontifex autem templi elevans gladium transverberavit”). His body 

was buried by the Christians. 

** Post longum tempus scilicet circa annos domini CC. et XXX. corpus apostoli in Edessam 
civitatem, quae olim dicebatur Rages Medorum, translatum est, Alexandro iraperatore ad Syrorum 
preces hoc faciente.” The confusion of Edessa in Mesopotamia with Rhagae the great city of Media 
is curious. 

Thus the Legenda Aurea, as far as it goes, agrees substantially with the Syriac and other 
Acts. But the version it follows most closely is the second of the two Latin ones given by Max 
Bonnet, namely, the version headed “ Passio Sancti Thomae Apostoli,” This version mentions 
“ Sinthice,” “Sintice,” or “ Sentice,” friend of Migdonia, who is not mentioned in the other Latin 
version or in the Greek or Syriac. It likewise makes the statement, but without a date, that 
the remains of the apostle were removed to Edessa at the request , of the Syrians through the 
instrumentality of the emperor Alexander, who sent “ad regulos Indorum” fox them. It is also 
there stated that the Syrians made their petition “ ab Alexandro imperatore romano veniente victore 
de Persidis proelio, Xerse rege devicto.” The allusion appears to be to the emperor Alexander 
Severus, who in 232 A. D. undertook an expedition against Artaxerxes (Ardishir), king of Persia, 
and founder of the Sassanidan dynasty. 

Some explanation may be suggested, of a statement made by General Cunningham that 
it is recorded in the “Saxon Legencla Aurea ” that “king Gundoferus” put St. Thomas to death 
(Archcp.oL Survey of India, Report for 1872-73, Calcutta, 1875, p. 60). Probably, the General 
intended to refer, not to the Legenda Aurea just described, but to the Anglo-Saxon Life of 
St. Thomas written by Elfric or Aelfrie in the tenth century, which life, according to Sharon Turner 
(History of the Anglo-Saxons , 6th edition, London, 1836, Yol. 2, p. 159), is an abridgment of the 
Latin one which passes under the name of Abdias. Cunningham, in fact*, gives a reference to 
Turner’s book. Anyhow, there is no such work as a “ Saxon Legenda Aurea” It is possible that 
the life written by Elfric is so abridged as to make it appear that “ Gundoferus ” was the king who 
put the apostle to death, which is not the case in the Legenda Aurea . Indeed, the quotation from it 
by Turner on p. 147, the page to which Cunningham refers, certainly implies that “ Gundoferus ” 
was the guilty person. 

Again, in Coins of the Indo-Scythians , subdivision Coins of the Sahas , p. 16, London, 1890, 
Cunningham stated that “the Legenda Aurea ” made 44 Gundofores” [sic] “King of Upper India, 
(Indiam superiorem).'* In this case, he can only refer to the work of Jacobus a Yoragine, who, 
however, speaks of 44 Gondoferus” as “rex Indiae” simply, and says that St. Thomas after leaving 
him “in superiorem Indiam abiit,” and there converted Migdonia and others, and was put to death 
under an unnamed king. . So, the only king mentioned in connection with “India superior” is not 
“ Gundofores.” The various texts of the Legenda Aurea are said to vary. But the three editions 
consulted agree in all that has been stated above. 
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VIII. — Postscript. 


1. — Ethiopic versions of the Acts of St. Thomas. Since the above paper was written, 
there has been an opportunity of seeing the two works referred to on page 3 above. Malan’s 
Conflicts of the Apostles is out of date. The translation was made from a faulty modern MS. as 
shewn by Mr. Budge. The other work, entitled The Contendings of the Apostles , Gadla ffaivfirydt, 
contains the Ethiopic texts in Vol. 1 edited by Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge from two MSS. formerly 
belonging to King Theodore of Abyssinia, and brought from Magdala in 1868. Vol. 2 contains 
a translation. The MSS. were probably written in the 15th and 17th century. The oldest MS. 
known is in Paris, and is dated 1379 A. D. 

Lipsius writing in 1883, as appears from Mr. Budge’s preface, was of opinion that these Ethiopic 
works were translated from the Coptic between 400 and 540. But Mr. Budge gives good reasons 
for concluding them to have been made from Arabic versions, probably during the early part of the 
14th century. These Arabic versions would have taken the place of earlier ones in Sahidic Coptic, 
the dialect of Upper Egypt, when the one language had been superseded by the other. Some 
fragments of the Sahidic versions still exist. The Ethiopic versions of the Acts of St. Thomas would, 
therefore, appear to be of only small importance for our purposes. But we may note the proper 
names which appear in them, and a few other points. 

The Ethiopic work contains two separate accounts about St. Thomas. Tho first, 
pp. 319-356 of the translation, has not much resemblance to the Syriac as a whole, and seems to be 
in a confused state. The second, pp. 404*465, entitled “The Acts of St. Thomas in India,” is very 
like the Syriac as far as it goes ; but it belongs to a part of the book, which Mr. Budge considers to 
consist of selections from less ancient works than the proper “ Gadla-HawaryAt,” which seems to end 
at p. 368, 

To take the second account first ; here are sotne passages : — 

When St. Thomas was at Jerusalem “a certain merchant who was from the county [$t*c] of 
“India .... and his name was Abnes, and he was sent from the king of Gona.” 

After the apostle and the merchant leave, “ they sailed on happily until they arrived in the 
i( country of India, and came to the city of the king.” Then the marriage feast is described, 
as usual. 


In the 2nd Act : — “Now when the Apostle had entered into the country of India with ’AbnSs, 
“the merchant, ’Abnes departed to salute Gondapor the king.” In the same Act “Gadon the 
“brother of the king” is mentioned. 

There are no other proper names, and there is nothing else worth noting. This account does 
not go further than the 6th Act of the Syriac ; so we do not reach the court of Mazdai. 

As regards the other account, which is moreover the only one in Malan’s book • it is in two 
sectmns. The first is “The Preaching of Saint Thomas in India.” There we have, for the Habban 

r*r^i ar °Vv h6 , Sy rC a ° ertain officer o£ kin S Kautukoros,” also “ ’ArbusOs, an officer of 
. on oros, kmg of India. When the apostle reaches India, this king requires him to build 
a palace, and directs “Lukiyiinos (Vecius) the governor,” elsewhere “Lfikfyos,” to supply him with 
matenals, after which we hear no more of the king. What follows about the governor’s wife 
Arsonwa (Arsenia), has some resemblance to the story of Mygdonia in the Syriac ; but that 
was m another king’s country. Afterwards, St. Thomas is directed by our Lord to go to “a city in 
“the East, which is called Kantorya (Qnantaria) ; ” and he does so. S 7 

The next section is -The Martyrdom of Saint Thomas in India.” It does not seem to join on 

"“■ A, *” r * ">”'■> “1 «'“SJ in India, « he LZ 

fl “ " ! “ l - 7 Macedonia; ” but the .ter, is eridentl, corrupt, a, wh.t Mom 
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implies that the apostle was still in India, or had returned there. For the Syriac Mazdai, we have 
in different passages 64 Mastyos the king/’ “ May tewanyslnos/ ’ “ Masteyos 55 and “ Matseyds.” ¥e 
have “ Terterbani [elsewhere Terterbanya] the wife of the king, and Marhanu his daughter/’ who 
seem to be the Tertia and Manashar (daughter-in-law) of the Syriac. After the burial of St. Thomas 
“in the sepulchre of the kings/’ it is stated: — “Now Sekurii and Awesyiis did not come into the 
“city” Who they are, is not said ; they have not been mentioned before. Mr. Budge identifies 
Sekurii with the Sifur of the Syriac, and Awesyiis doubtfully with Vizan, Further on we have: — 
“Now Mastayos, the king, and Zirayasos took their wives 44 Terterbiinya and ’Atbanii and chastised 
them sorely/* etc. This is the first mention of Zirayasos (lower down, Zerayas) and of ’Atbana, 
presumably the Karish and Mygdonia of the Syriac ; and they are not brought naturally into the 
story, which seems to be mangled in the Ethiopic. Lastly, there is 44 ’Astayds the king’s son” who 
became possessed of a devil, aud on whose account the king went to the tomb to obtain a relic. 
Mr. Budge’s translatiou appears to imply that the body of the apostle was still there. The story 
ends in the conversion of the king; and “Awetyos Koros, the priest” of the Christians, is 
mentioned. 

[With reference to the name Terterbani in the preceding paragraph, it may be noted that 
among the 4< Festa immobilia ecclesiae Antiochenae Syrornm ” under 6th October is 44 Coronatio 
Thomae Apostoli, et regis Indiae et Misadi ejusque filii Joannis et matris ejus Tartariae /’ See 
N. Nilles, S, J M Kalendarium masimle utriusque Ecclesiae Orientates et Occidentals , Vol. 1, 
Innsbruck, 1896, p. 460/] 

2. — “The Falling asleep of the Holy Mother of God.” Syriac versions of this work 
were discovered or published about the same time that Tischendorf discovered the Greek. Wright 
published one in the Journal of Sacred Literature, Jan. and April, 1865, and two others, incomplete, 
in Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature of the New Testament, London, 1865. 

As scholars seem to be of opinion that the Syriac of this work is based on the Greek, the Syriac 
versions are not important ; but the passage corresponding to what has been given on page 152 above 
is still of some interest. It is as follows : — 44 And Thomas said : I was informed in India, when 
“ I had gone in to visit the nephew of Ludan^ the king of India, and as I was talking to him, the 
44 Holy Spirit said to me : The time draws nigh for the mother of thy Lord to leave the world.” 
This passage is only in the MS. published in the Journal of Sacred Literature , a manuscript which 
Wright thought belonged to the second half of the 6th century. The passage is not in the other 
two MSS., which are incomplete. 

There is, however, yet another passage connecting St. Thomas with India in the Greek and in 
all the Syriac versions. It precedes the one already quoted which is in chapter 20 of the Greek. 
This other passage is chapter 12. There we have the words : — Bapas rmv ’iMv icraripav 
[variant ivborcpnv]. The corresponding passages in the Syriac are : — (MS. in Journ, Sac. Lit.) 
44 Thomas in India, who had gone in to visit the nephew of Liidan [or Laudan] the king of 
“ India ; ” and (MSS, in Contributions , etc.) “ Thomas in India.” Walker translates the Greek 
“ Hither India.* 

There has been no opportunity of referring to the Syriac text published this year [1902] by 
Mrs. A. S. Lewis in Studia Sinaitica, No. 11, Apocrypha Syriaca, Cambridge University Press. 
A review in the Tablet, 4th Oct,, says it is edited from the underwriting of a palimpsest which 
Mrs. LewiB dates at latest the beginning of the 6th century. It is the complete text of one of the 
two versions of which Wright published fragments in Contributions , etc * The reviewer states that it 
is the most corrupt form of the story, and the most removed from the Greek, so freely rewritten, in 
fact, as to be in effect an original Syriac composition. 

With reference to the opinion that these Syriac versions are based on Greek originals, it may 
not he out of place here to recall that, when Wright published the Syriac text of the Acts of 
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St. Thomas, he ms almost certain that that work also was a Syriac version of a Greek text. But 
scholars seem subsequently to have come to the opinion that the Syriac is the original. It may be 
that further examination may shew that the work we are now considering was also Syriac in origin, 
in which case the reading “ the nephew of LuldFui, [or Landau] king of India ” might be 
of importance. It seems to- be bell that apocryphal literature of this sort was generally of 
Semitic origin. 

3. — M. Sylvain Ldvi on St. Thomas, Gondophares, and Mazdai. My paper was 
unfortunately written without knowledge of M. Levi’s suggestive article entitled Notes sur hs 
Indo-Ssythes, 111,, Saint Thomas , Gondophares el Mazileo, in the Journal Aslatique, Jan .-Feb. 1 897. 

Allusion has been made on page 154 above to the unsatisfactory manner in which the subject off 
this paper was treated by Gutschmid, whose views were adopted by Lipsius. It was not very 
willingly that a mere compiler like myself would presume to criticise scholars of such eminence ; but 
when, under the authority of these great names,, uncertainties had been given as positive facts in such 
a standard work as Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography , etc., it seemed necessary to 
say something* It is, therefore, satisfactory to observe that M. Levi also found the time had come 
for shewing that Gut schmid’ s theories about St. Thomas were obsolete or rested on false data. 
It is unnecessary to detail them here. But something may be said about the route- followed by 
the apostle. 

Gutschmid considered that Andrapolis, the Sandaruk or Sanadrfik ©f the Syriac, the port at 
which St. Thomas disembarked* indicated a towm of the An&hras in the Konkan coast where the 
Andhra-Satakarni dynasty ruled in the first century of our era j and om ibis lie assumed that the 
account of the apostle’s subsequent mission to Gondophares and Mazdai was only the stolen story of 
a Buddhist missionary, perhaps Nagarjuns, who went from the Dekkan to propagate liis religion 
among the Yavanas and PaMavae. BL Levi shews that .Gutschmid had to do violence to the texts 
of the Acts in order to develop his theory. But in doing so, he lamself seems to fall into m error 
of some importance. He states that the various versions of the Acts, are unanimous in making 
St. Thomas travel to the East after leaving Gondophares. That is not the case, as- has been shewn 
on page 6 above. The Greek and the Syriac say simply lie preached throughout all India. The 
first Latin version says nothing ; and the second, the “ Passio,” *— from which M. Levi says 4 SI proud 
le chemin de 1* Inde Ultdrieure,” — states “ profectus. ost ad Indiana superiorem,” which is not the 
same thiug. It is necessary to point this out, as the error affects the force, of M* tiki's suggested 
identification of Mazdai with V asudeva. It is, liowever, true that the Ethiopic account (see above) 
says the apostle went to “a city in the East which is called Kantorya;’’ and in this name, 
Quantaria in Malan’s now obsolete translation, the only one available in 1807 > M. Ldvi thinks 
Gandhara may be recognise!, which place, lie states, was occupied by tbe Bakas* Kushans* and 
Parthians at different times. 


. As Te 5 ards Andrapolis, M. Levi stews it may really be tbe same word as Sandaruk, the initial 
sibilant being dropped in the Greek, as in Andracottus, a form employed as well as Sandracottus. 

M. L£vi considers that tbe Acts clearly indicate that St. Thomas and Habban followed the 

v P lTlT«t rad ! the Syria “ ° 0aSt and the Pa5 i ab > * detailed by* Pliny {But. natur. 

vi, 26, 103) and in the Penplus (38, 30), that is to say, down the Bed Sea, and on past Cape 

Syagios in Arabia to Patala or Barbarikon at the mouth of the Indus. There the ships used to 
anchor; and the merchand.se went up the river to Minnagar, described m the Penplus as the 

“7** S p tia ’ g 7 med by P * rthians > alwa J’ s among themselves. If the country was 

not safe the ships would go on to Barygaza (Broach), whence there was a trade route via, Ozone 
(Ujiam) to Proklais (Puskaliivati) on the borders of Bactriana. 


M. L6vi says a tradition, constant among the Greek Fathers 
the town at which St. Thomas was martyred as “ EalaminS.” 
statement, though often made, as has been shewn above. 


from the 5th century, designates 
This appears to be an erroneous 
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An unpublished Armenian version o f the Acts of St. Thomas in the Berlin Library is mentioned, 
tlie text of which appears to be identical with the Syriac. M. Levi has made some use of the 
Armenian forms of proper names contained therein. 

The most important and suggestive part of the article is that which relates to the proposed 
identification of Mazdai with. V&sudSva. Bat it is impossible to deal with that properly here ; 
and the reader must go to the article itself. A few points may, however, be taken up, mostly in 
further elucidation of the proper names occurring in the Acts and in 44 The Falling asleep of the 
Holy Mother of God” 

M. Levi appears to hold, with Von Sallet, that Labdanes and Abdagases are the same 
person. He suggests that the initial lambda results from dittography, [A] ABAANHC. Hypocoristic 
forms are found among Parthian names, and gas means 4 beautiful/ 

On coins, the names of V&sudSva appears in Greek as BAZOAHO and BAZAHO. Coming into 
Iranian territory, the name would fall under Mazdian influences, and become Mazdeo ; moreover, 
lie remarks, the two labials are constantly confused, as for instance in Mumba turned by the 
Portuguese into Bombay, and Minnagar in the Periplus made into Binnagar by Ptolemy. (Compare 
what has been said above by Mi*. Burkitt that Mazdai is a good old Persian name.) M. L£vi gives 
the further information that the name is Msteh in the Armenian Acts, Smidaios in the Menaea 
[liturgical book3 of the Greek Church, containing short histories of the saints], and Smindaios in 
Nicephorus (presumably N. Callistus Xanthopulns, 14th century). These forms may be added to 
those already given. 

As regards Vizan. (Vizan in the Armenian according to M. Levi) son of Mazdai, Gutschmid 
and Marquart considered the name to be the same as the Pahlavi Wijen, Persian Bijen. This does 
not harmonise with the Greek and Latin forms, and further, though admissible if we locate Mazdai 
in Iranian territory, it is not at all so, if we make St, Thomas go into India, to Vasudeva, as 
suggested. M. L<Svi thinks the compiler of the Acts was too well informed about India to give to an 
Indian prince the name of a secondary hero of the Iranian epic, the name in fact of Bezhan. son of 
Gev, son of Gudarz. Be that as it may, M, Levi thinks that, though the remembrance of this 
personage may very well have influenced the Syriac and Armenian transcriptions, the Greek and Latin 
forms exclude the identity of the two names. The Greek Ouzanes, etc., and Latin Zuzanis, etc., all 
lead back to an original ouzan or rather gouzan . The change of vi into gu, which had been definitely 
accomplished by the time of the Sassanidans, was in progress soon after the Christian era, and 
facilitated the substitution of one syllable for the other ; and, at the same epoch, on the confines of 
India and Iran, the pronunciation oscillated between initial u and gu. This is confirmed by the 
forms “Gondopharou,” “ Induphrm,’* and 44 Undopherrou,” in Greek, on coins, being all equivalent 
to the 44 Gudaphara,” “Gudupharna,” and 44 Gondopharna ” of the Indian legends on the same. 
(I quote the names as printed in the article, hut they do not all seem correct.) 

Thus, — M. Levi concludes, — Ouzanes would seem to be equivalent to Gushana. The forms 
Iouzanes in Greek, and Zuzanes and Luzanes in Latin perhaps preserve the trace of a initial lost in 
Ouzanes, and Tov^avijs in writing might easily become I ovfavrjs. Hence and for other reasons given, 
M. Levi suggests that the Mahdrdja Gushana, who closely followed the Kushan Vasudeva, was 
perhaps identical with Ouzanes or Vizan, the son of the king Mazdai, who put St. Thomas to death. 

4. — Syriac versions of the Acts of St. Thomas. As mentioned on page 3 above, 
Wright’s translation from British Museum Add. MS. 14645, dated A. D. 93G, has been followed. 
Allusion was made to two other MSS. of these Acts, one at Berlin in the Sachau collection, and the 
other at Cambridge. In answer to enquiries, Mr. F. C. Burkitt has kindly supplied some further 
information regarding these MSS. 
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The Berlin MS. (Sachau 222) was written in Alkosli in 1881, and contains 38 Acta, beginning 
like the British Museum MS., with the Acts of St. Thomas. The readings of this MS. are to be found 
in P. Bedjan’s Acta Sanctorum et Martyrum, Vol. 3, Paris, 1892. Bedjan made use of Sachau’s 
MS., and, whenever he gives a reading in text or notes which differs from Wright’s text, it agrees 
with the Cambridge MS. 

The Cambridge University Library MS. Add. 2822 was written in A. D. 1883, at Tel-Kephe 
in the district of Mosul, and was acquired through Wright. Mr. Burkitt understands that it was 
copied for Wright after the Berlin MS. had been acquired by Sachau, but before it left the East 
This Cambridge MS., though no doubt a faithful copy of its immediate archetype, is very inferior to 
Wright '8 MS. It omits many words, sentences and paragraphs, which undoubtedly belong to the 
old Acts. But it agrees with the Greek in having “ Gundaphar ” instead of “ Gudnaphar,” the latter 
being, so Mr. Burkitt supposes, a mere perversion, and due to the scribe of the British Museum MS. 
Possibly the Cambridge MS. may be a cousin, and not a son of the Sachau MS. 

As has been shewn on page 4 above, an important word is illegible in the British Museum MS. 
There we find “ a certain merchant happened to come into the South country from pjjg 

Berlin and Cambridge MSS. give “a certain merchant came from the south country.” Thus the 
illegible word is omitted, and “from” is read instead of “into.” Mr. Burkitt suspects that tlie’lost 
word was only the Syriac for “ Hindustan.” He adds that Gundaphar is called “ king of Hindu • ” 
and that what Wright calls “the realm of India” (see page 4 above) is literally “Hindu City.” ’ 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN HINDI, INCLUDING HINDUSTANI 

BY G. A. GRIERSON, C.I.E., Ph.D„ DXitt., I.O.S. 

(Continued from p. 76.) 

Section III. — SELECTIONS, COLLECTIONS OF SCATTERED PIECES AND 

COLLECTIONS OF PROVERBS. ’ 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick ,-The Oriental Fabulist or pohjghtt Translations of Mon’s and 
other _ ancient Fables from tlx English Language into Hindoostanee 
Persian, Bry B,hak,ha, Bongla and Sunkrit (sic) in the Roman Character 
by various Hands, under the direction and superintendence of J Gilchrist 

for the use of the College of Fort William. Calcutta, 1803. % 

” ” The n ' n .f e Stor y-TeUer, or entertaining Expositor of the Roman, Persian 

HindoZ 68 T araCUri ' SinpU and c °mi>ou„d, in their Application to the 
Hindoostanee Language, as a written and literary Vehicle, by the Author 

180 A m 5°° Tpa i0nary ’ Grammar > et0 - (*'• «•> J- B. G,). Calcutta 
1802 - 8 . Second Edition, Calcutta, 1806 . 1 ’ 

Lallu Lai, - Lataif-e m ^ ~ The new Cyclopedia hindoostanica of Wit, containing a choice 
Collection of humorous Stones in the Persian and N agree Characters 
interspersed mth appropriate Proverbs, anti-bilious Jests, brilliant Bon- 
mots, and rallying Repartees in the Rehhtu and Brii li hnuhn ns l 

: flirt 

mo 1 ’ ‘ luU “ u **■ ***• c,ict„, 
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Lallu Lai and Smyth, W. Carmichael, — Second Edition of the foregoing under the 
Title of, — Tke Luta,ifi Hindee , or Hindoostanee Jest-Book, containing 
a choice Collection of humorous Stories, in the Arabic and Roman 
Characters ; edited by W. Carmichael Smyth, London, 1841. (Smyth 
in this edition has omitted the ‘Nagree’ portion of Lallu Lai’s compila- 
tion, also some verses in Sanskrit and Braj Bhakha, and the Vocabulary). 
On the other hand, he has added a transcription into the Roman Character 
throughout. The third Edition is entitled as follows, — The Luta,iji - 
Hindee, or Hindoostanee Jest-Book, containing a choice Collection of 
humorous Stories in the Arabic and Roman Characters ; to which is added 
a Hindoostanee Poem, by Meer Moohummucl Tuqee . Second (sic) Edition, 
Revised and Corrected by William Carmichael Smyth, Esq,, late of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. London, 1840. 

Lallu. Lai, — The Sabha Bilas . (Title page absent on all copies available.) Calcutta, 1813. 

„ „ and Price, W., — The Subha Bilas , a Collection of Stanzas on various subjects, in 

Hindee , by different Authors . Edited by Captain W. Price, Professor 
of Hindee and Hindoostanee in the College of Fort William, Calcutta, 
1828. The colophon is dated (1829). 

„ ,, and Gilbertson, G. W., — The Assembly of Mirth (sic). A literal Translation 

into English of the Sabha Bildsa , one of the Degree of Honour Hindi 
Text-Books, by G. W. G. Benares, 1900. (The name of the book means 
4 The Mirth of the Assembly,’ not the ‘Assembly of Mirth.’) 

Shakespear, John, — Muntdkhabdt-i-Hindi, or Selections in Hindoostani , with a verbal Trans- 
lation and grammatical Analysis of some Part, for the use of Students of 
that Language . By J. S., Oriental Professor at the Honourable East 
India Company’s Military Seminary. London, 1817. Second Edition, 
London, 1825; Third, 1834; Fourth, 1844*; Sixth, 1852., Ten Sec- 
tions of a Description of India , being a portion of J. Shakespeare 
Muntakhabat-i-Hindi . By Nf. L. Benmohel. Dublin, 1847. [A 

translation of the extracts from Sher ‘All Afsds’s Araish-e Mahfil.~\ The 
second Edition is reviewed by Garcin de Tassy, in Journal Asiatique , 
viii. (1826), pp. 230 and ff. 

Anon,, — Hindoostanee and English Student's Assistant ; or, Idiomatical Exercises, Calcutta, 
1826. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — Anecdote relative au Braj bhakha, traduite de 
V Hindoustani. Journal Asiatique , Vol. xi. (1827), pp. 298 and ff. 

Indolence des Domestiques indiens. Anecdote hindoustani . Journal 
Asiatique , III., xii. (1841), pp, 191 and ff. 

Proclamation de Lord Ellenborough , Gouverneur GZn&ral de ITnde, au Sujet 
des Portes du Temple de Somnath , Texte hindoustani , publie et traduit. 
Journal Asiatique, IV., v. (1845), pp. 398 and ff. Separate reprint, 
Paris, same date. 

„ Chrestomathie hindoustani (Urdu et Dakhni), h V Usage des tSleves de l Ecole 

n ? Spectale des Langue Orientales Fiv antes. Assisted by Theodore Pavie 

and TAbb<3 Bertrand. Paris, 1847. 

, Specimen d 9/ une Collection de Dettres hindoustani originates* Journal 

Asiatique , IV., x. (1847), pp. 353 and ff. 
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Garein de Tassy, Joseph Hdliodore, and Lancereau, Ed., — Hindi Hindui Muntakhabat 
Chrestomathie Hindie et Hindouie cl V Usage des Aleves de VAcole Speciale des 
Langues Orientates Vivantes pres la Bibliotheque Nationale . Paris. 1849. 

Garein de Tassy, Joseph Hdliodore, — Analyse dun Monologue Dramatique indien. Journal 
Asiatique, IV., xvi. (1850), pp. 810 and ff. Separate reprint, Paris, same 
date. 

” » Tableau du Kali Tug on de Vdge de Fer , par Wischnu-Dds , tradnit de 

VHindouL Journal Asiatique , IV., xix. (1852), pp. 551 and ff. 

” » Begende de SaTcountald d'apres la Version hindouie du Mahdbhdrata . 

(Extrait de la Revue Orientale.') Paris, 1852. 

” » Chants populates de VInde, traduites par £. de T . ( Revue Contemporaine.) 

Paris, 1854. 

>» » Eir & Ranjhan , legende du Penjab , traduite de V Hindoustani. Paris, in 

Revue de V Orient, 1857. 

» >• Allegories, Recits poetiques e t Chants populates. Traduits de VArabe, du 

Person, de V Hindoustani, et du Turc, par M. Garein de Tassy. 2nd 
Edition, Paris, 1876. 

” ” Un Chapitre de VHistoire de VInde Musuhnane, ou Chronique de Scher Schah 

Sultan de Delhi, traduit de V Hindoustani. Paris (Revue de V Orient) 
l date, 8vo, 164 pp. ' 

” » Ja‘far ‘Ali Bahadur, Mir ; Shakespear, John. 

Adam ’ B ' 6V ' T *> Pleasing Tales, or Stories to improve the Understanding, translated into 

Hindume by M. T. A. Calcutta, 1828. Other Editions, Calcutta, 1834 
1836 ; Agra, 1837. 


Kali Krishna, Eaja, and ‘Abdu ’l-Majid, Hakim Maulavl, — Majma’u ’l-Lataif. A Collec- 
* ^ on °f Pleasantries ; or Fables and Stories, translated from English and 

Persian into Urdu and English. Calcutta, 1835. 

Martu Lai Lahori, The Guldasta-i-Nishat, or Nosegay of Pleasure: a Collection of poetical 
Extracts in Persian and Hindustani, from more than a hundred of the 
most celebrated Authors, arranged according to the Subject and Sentiment 
and well adapted for the Student of these Languages. Calcutta, 1836. 

Anon., English and Hindustani Student’s Assistant. Calcutta, 1837. 

Price, Capt. William, and Tarinl-eharan Mitra, - Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, to 
which are prefixed the Rudiments of Hindoostanee and Drag R, hah, ha 
Grammar, also Prem Sagur with Vocabulary. Originally compiled for the 

wXi C,rr " ° fa ' £ ‘”“ Armj ■ I887i 

” » See also Lallu Lai. 

Anon., Tmmlaled from », 

TUodore, _ d , * TMKr, i’.pri, l„ Unii , „ ^ 

Jum t, ™„ less, p p . { „ a 89 „ nd s S15 „ d ft 
See also farcin de Tassy, Joseph Ileliodore. 
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Cox, Capt. Edward, — The Regiment xl Moon-shi , being a course of Reading in Hindoostanee . 
London, 1847. 

Saiyid Husain, MunshI, — Hindustani Selections . Compiled by Munshi S. H. Madras, 1849. 

Qamaru ’d-dln Khau, — Muntakhabat-e Anwar-e Suhaili . Selections from the Anwar-e Subaill 
(of. Haflzu ’d-dln Ahmad in Section IY.), with Hindostani Translations. 
Agra, 1853. 

,, „ Muntakhabat-e Gulistan. Selections from the Gulistan, with Hindostani 

Translations. Agra, 1854. 

„ „ Muntalihabat-e Bostan. Selections from the Bostan, with Hindostani 

Translations in verse. Agra, 1855. 

„ „ Muntalfhabat-e Dasturu ’s-sibyan. Selections from the Dasturu ’s-sibyan, 

with Hindostani Translations. Agra, 1855. 

JVfar ‘All Bahadur, Mir, — Lettre de S. A . Mir Jafar Ali Bahadur , Nabob de Surat , a Monsieur 
Garcin de Tassy. (Revue de L’Orient.') Paris, 1855. 

Siva Prasad, Raja, — Hindi Selections [ Gut a ka ], compiled under the Directions of the Co?nmission 
appointed . . . to arrange for the Preparation of Hindustani Class 

Books as Language Tests , to be passed by junior Civil S ervants and Military 
Officers. Benares, 1867. Another Edition, Benares, 1870, and others. 

Hall, FitzEdward, — Hindi Reader , with Vocabulary . Hertford, 1870, 1884. 

Sell, Rev. E., — Muntakhabat-e Urdu. Hindustani Selections . Pis. I., II., and III. Madras, 
1870-71. 

c Abdu ’1-fath, Maulavi, Saiyid, — Tohfatul Mahal. Hindustani , Persian , Arabic, and English 
Sentences and Proverbs , by Sayed Abdul Fattali Moulvi. Bombay, 1872, 

Hosen (? Husain), S., — Second Hindostanee Reader . London, 1875. 

Smith, Y. A., — Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundelkhand, N. W. P., Hournal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. XLIY (1875), Pt. I., pp. 389 and f£. 

„ „ Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundelkhand , N. W. P., No. IL JA, 

Yol. XLY. (1876), Pt. I., pp. 279 and ff. 

Badley, Rev. B. H., — Jagjivandas , the Hindu Reformer. Indian Antiquary , Yol. YIII. (1879), 
p. 289. (Contains Selections from his works.) 

JS „ See Craven, T., in Section II. 

Trumpp, E., — Die altesten Hindiii Gedichte . Sitzungsberichte der Konigl. bayer. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische Classe. Mtinchen, 1879 
(pp. 1-48). 

Temple, Captain R., — Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the Villages of Northern India } 
Calcutta Review , LXXIY. (1882), p, 334. 

„ „ Polk Songs from Northern India . Calcutta Review , LXXYIII. (1884), 

pp. 273 and 295. 

„ ,, The Hymns of the Nahgipanth . From the papers of J. W. Parry, 

A.M.I.C.E. Indian Antiquary , XIII. (1884), p. 1. 

,, „ See Fallon, S. "W. 

Anon., — Hindustani and English Parallel Proverbs . Together with some Persian and Hindustani 
Parallel Proverbs . Delhi, 1885. 
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Thornton, Thomas H., C.S.I., D.C.L., — Specimen Songs from Punjab Literature and Folklore , 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII. (1885), p. 373. 
(Account of Hindi and Urdu literature of the Panjab, p. 386 : Specimens, 
p. 401.) 

Fallon, S. W*, A Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs, including many Marwari , Panjabi , Maggah , 

Bhojpuri and Tirkuti Proverbs , Sayings , Emblems , Aphorisms , A/asijna 

Similes . ify late S* W. F. Edited 

and revised by Captain R. C. Temple .... assisted by Lala Faqir 
Chand, Vaish, of Delhi. Benares and London, 1886. 

Kempson, M., — First Hindustani Reader. Lithographed, (? Place of publication), 1892. 

Morris, J., — English Proverbs , with Hindustani Parallels. Cawnpur, 1893. 

‘Abdu ’l-Majld, Hakim Maulavl, — See Kali Krishna, Raja. 

Faqir Chand, Lala, (Vaish), — See Fallon, S. W. 

Gilbertson, G. W., — See Lallu Lai. 

Benmohel, N. L., — See Shakespear, John. 

Bertrand, PAbb4, — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Lancereau, E., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Barry, J. W„ — See Temple, Captain R. 

Smyth, W. Carmichael, — See Lallu Lai. 

Taripl-charap. Mitra, — See Price, Capt. William. 

Section IV. — TEXTS (alphabetically arranged under Authors* names). 

‘Abdu ’l-lah, Mir, called Miskln, — Marciya ou Bhathial de Mir Abdulla Mishin , sur la Mori 
. de Muslim et de ses deux Fils, traduit de THindoustani par M. Garcin 

de Tassy. Paris, 1845. See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari). 

„ „ See also Gilchrist, J. B., in Section II. 

‘Abdu ’l-lah, Saiyid, — See Bahadur ‘All ; Kazim ‘All Jawan. 

‘Abdu ’l-karim, MunshI, — See Arabian Nights. 

‘Adalat Khan. — See Amman, Mir ; Lallu Lai. 

A£mad Khan, Saiyid, C.S.I., Asaru ’s-sanadid. Delhi, 1847. Asav-oos-sunnadeed* A History 
of old and new Rules, or Governments, and of old and new Buildings , in 
the District of Delhi; composed by Syud Ahmed Khan. Delhi, 1854 (A 
second edition of the preceding with much additional matter). Description 
des Monuments de Dehli en 1852, d’apres le Texte hindoustani de Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan , par Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatique , V., xv. 
(I860), pp. 508 and £f. ; xvi. (1860), pp. 190 and ff. ; pp. 392 and ; 
pp. 521 and if. ; xvii. (1861), pp. 77 and ff. j separate reprint. 

Alexander, James Edward, — See Ptisamu 5 d-din t 

Amanatu ’1-lah, Maulavl, - Eidayut ool Islam (Hidayatu ’1-islam), compiled by Muoluweo 
TJmarwt Oollah, in Arabic and Sindoostanee. Translated under the 
superintendence of, and by J. Gilchrist. (In two volumes, of which only 
Fol. I. was published.) Calcutta, 1804. 

Ambika Datt By as, -w See Bihari Lai* 
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Amman, 


(Bart o Bahar ). One hundred and two pages appeared in 
Gilchrist’s and ‘Abdu l-lah Mishin’s Hindee Manual or Casket of India . 
Calcutta, 1802* See Section II. 

Bagh o Buhar , a Translation into the Hindoostanee Tongue of the 
celebrated Persian Tale entitled “ Qissui Chuhar Lurweshf by Meer 
TTmmun , under the superintendence of J . Gilchrist . Calcutta, 1804. 
Second Edition by Ghoolam Ukbur, under the superintendence of Captain 
Thomas Roebuck. Calcutta, 1818. I bird Edition, ib., 1824. Other 
Editions: Cawnpore, 1832; Calcutta, 1834; Madras, 1840; Calcutta, 
(Title, jUj j Tales of the Chahar DurvesK ), 1847 ; Cawnpore, 
1860 ; Calcutta, 1863 ; Delhi (illustrated), 1876 ; Bombay (in Gujarati 
character), 1877 ; Cawnpore, 1878 ; Delhi (illustrated), 1882, and many 
others. Bagh o Bahar; consisting of entertaining Tales in the Hindu- 
stani Language . By Mir Amman of JDihli , one of the learned Natives 
formerly attached to the College of Fort William at Calcutta . A new 
Edition , carefully collated with original Manuscripts ... To which 
is added a Vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the Work, by 
D. Forbes. London, 1846. Second Edition of the same, London, 1849. 
Another edition of the same. The Hindustani Text carefully printed in 
the Roman Character . To which is added a Vocabulary of all the Words 
occurring in the Work , by D. Forbes. London, 1859. Bag-o-Bah&r. 
The Hindustani Text of Mir Amman, edited in Roman Type , with Notes 
and an introductory Chapter on the Use of the Roman Character in 
Oriental Languages , by M. Williams. London, 1859. 

The Tale of the Four Larwesh ; translated from the Oordoo Tongue of 
Meer Ummun ... by L. F. Smith . . with Notes by the 

Translator . Madras, 1825. Translation of the Bagh o Bahar ; or Tales 
of the Four Larwesh, from the Urdu Tongue of Mir Amman of Lihli . 
By Lew. Ferd. Smith . New Edition revised and corrected throughout 
by D. Forbes. London, 1851, Reprint (of first edition), Lucknow, 
1870, The Bagh o Bahar , or the Garden and the Spring ; being the 
Adventures of King Jlzad Bakht , and the four Lanveshes : literally trans- 
lated from the Urdu of Mir Amman , of Delhi. With copious explanatory 
Notes, and an introductory Preface, by E. B. Eastwick. Hertford, 1852, 
Another Edition, London, Hertford (printed), 1877. Bagh o Bahar ; or 
Tales of the four Danveshes . Translated from the Hindustani of Mir 
Amman of Lihli. By Duncan Forbes. A new Edition, revised and 
corrected throughout. London, 1862. 

* The Adventures of the second Luvwish , extracted from the Bagh of 
(sic) Buhar f in Vol. II. of Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, 
Calcutta, 1830. See Section III. Selections from the History of India 
and Baqh-o Bahar. Translated into literal English , with copious Notes 
on Etymology , History and Geography , by ‘Adalafc Kh an. Calcutta* 
1877. Selections from the Prem Sdgar and Baqh-o Bahar. Translated 
into literal English with copious Notes. Second Edition. By the same. 
Calcutta, 1881, 

Translated into French by M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1878. 

The Tale of the First Darweshis given in M. J. Vinson’s Manuel de 
la Langue hindousiani , pp. Ill and ff. See Section II. 

Note . — The original is a translation of the Chahar Daiwesh of Amir 
Khusrau. 
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Anderson, Lieut* It. P., — See Nihal Chand (Lahori). 

Arabian nights, — Hiltayauiool Jaleelah , Translation of Alfalylattinolielah , called Arabian 
Nights ; for the Use of the College at Fort St. George . Translated by 
Moonshy Shumsooddeen Uhmed. Madras, 1886. (Contains only the 
first 200 Nights.) 

Tarjuma AlfLaila lei. (The Translation is by Munshl ‘Abdu ’l-Karim, 
from the English of E. Forster.) Cawnpore, 1844 ; ib., 1853 ; 
Bombay, 1860 ; Cawnpore, 1862-63 ; ib 1869 ; ib 1876 : ib., 1883-84 ; 
Delhi, 1890: Tarjuma-i AlifLaila ba-znbdn-i-Urdu. (Do Jild baharfat- 
i-Yurop.) Romanized under the superintendence of T. W. H. Toibort 
. . and edited by Frederic Pincott. (The first half, i . e Jilds I. and 

II, of ‘Abdu’l-Karim’s Translation.) London, 1882. Sahasra Bajani 
Charitra, (‘Abdu ’l-Karim’s Version translated into Hindi by Pandit 
Pyare Lai.) Lucknow, 1876. 

Alf Laila Nau Manzum. (Translated into verse in four parts, by 
Muhammad Asghar ‘All Khan Nasim, Totarara Shayan (Pis. II. and 

III. ), and Munshi Shadi Lai Chaman, respectively. Lucknow, 1861-68. 

Nazar Dastdn. (A prose version by Totaram Shayan.) Lucknow, 1868. 

&habistan-e Surur. (An abridged translation, by Mirza Rajah ‘All 
Beg, Surur.) Lucknow, 1 886. 

Alf Laila. (A translation by Muhammad Hamid ‘All Khan, Hamid.) 
Cawnpore, 1890. 

Shabistan-e Hairat. (A translation in the form of a novel, by Mirza 
Hairat of Delhi, illustrated.) Delhi, 1892. 

AlfLaila-e Dunyazdd , also called Mashshata-e Baghdad. (An imitation 
of the Arabian Nights, by Mirza Hairat of Delhi). Delhi, 1892. 

Ayodhya Singh Upadhyay, Pandit, called Hari Audh, — ThZth Hindi led Thdth, or an original 
Indian story in pure Hindustani , by Pandit Ayodhya Sinha Upadhya, 
(Hari Oudh) of Nizam abad, N.-W. P. Edition in Nagari characters, 
Bankipore, 1899. Edition in Persian characters, Bankipore and (printed) 
Allahabad, 1902. 

(This, like the ‘ Kahani Tketh Hindi-me ’ of Insha Allah, is in pure 
Hindi, absolutely free from both Persianisation and Sanskrilisation. 
Unlike the older work, the idiom is that of Hindi, rather than that of 
Urdu, This is most noticeable in the order of the words.) 

‘Azlzu ’d-dln Ahmad, — Kaniz Fatima. Lahore, 1895. 

Bahadur ‘All, Mir, — Uhhlagi Hindee or Indian Films, translated from a Persian Version of the 
Hitoopudes , or Salutary Counsel , by Meer Buhadoor Glee , under the 
Superintendence of J. Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1803. Other Editions : Madras, 
1845; Bombay, 1875 ; Madras, 1879. Alchldlc i Hindi , or Indian 
Ethics. Translated into Urdu from a Persian Version of the JNtopadesa, 
by Mir BahddurAh . , . Fdited, with an Introduction and Notes, 

by Syed Abdoolah. London, 1868. Extracts from the book will be 
found in Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections. See Section III, 

„ j, See Hasan, Mir. 

Eanerjea, K. — See Lalli) Lai. 

Bauess, F., — See Lallu Lai, 
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Barker, W. B., — See Mazhar 'All Khan Wila. 

Beames, J., — See Chand Bardal. 

Bell, C. W. Bowdler, — See Hasan, Mir. 

Benmohel, NT. L., — See Sher ‘All Afsos, 

Bertrand, PAbb^, — See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidarl) ; Sher ‘All Afsos; Tahslrm ’d-dln, 

Bhairava-prasada, — See Lallu Lai. 

Bihari Lai, — The Sutsuya of Biharee , with a Commentary entitled the Lalu ChundrVca; by Shree 
Lulloo Lai Kuvi, Bhaklia Moonshee, in the College of Fort William . 
Calcutta, 1819. A revised edition issued from the Office of the Superin- 
dent of Government Printing, India, in 1896, by G, A. Grierson. It is 
entitled * The Safsaiya of Bihari , with a Commentary entitled Lala Candrika , 
by Qri Lallu Lai KaviJ Several editions have been published by native 
presses, amongst -which may be mentioned 'Srihgara-saptasaii , Benares, 
1873. (This includes a Sanskrit metrical version and a Sanskrit com- 
mentary, both by Paramananda Pandit); Sri-Bihari Sat-sai satik . Mari - 
prakas Tika sahit, Benares, 1892. (Has an excellent commentary by 
Hari Prakas) ; Bihari-Bihdr. Benares, 1898. (Has an introduction, 
and a commentary in the Kundaliya metre by Ambika Datt Byas.) 

Burton, Sir Richard E., — See Mazhar ‘All Khan Wila. 

Carmiehael-Smyth, — See Smyth. 

Chaman, — See Kazim ‘All Jawan. 

Chand Bard&i, — Only portions of the text have been printed. Parts have been edited by Mr. J. 

Beames, and by Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, C.I.E., in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
The latter gentleman has also translated a section of the portion which he 
edited. Canto I. has also been edited in Benares by Pandit Mohanlal 
Vishnulal Pandya, under the title of M. V. Fandias Manuscript of 
the Frithvirdj Bdsau of Chand Barddi , edited in the original old Hindi 
with critical Notes by Pandit, fyc. Benares, 1887, 1888. A continuation 
is now (1902) being issued in Benares by the Nagaii PracharinI Sabha. 
The following are the principal works dealing with the poem : — 

Tod, Col. James, — Bajasthan, passim. See especially, Vol. I., 
pp. 254, 614, 623. Also, The Vow ofSanjogta 
(a translation of an episode in the poem), 
Asiatic Journal , Vol. XXV., pp. 101-T12, 
197-211, 273*286. 

Beames, J., — On Chand 1 s Foems. Proceedings, Bengal Asiatic 
Society, 1868, p. 242. 

„ The Nineteenth Book of the Gestes of Frithiraj by 

Chand Bardai , entitled ‘ The Marriage of 
Fadmavati literally translated from the old 
Hindi . Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XXXVIII (1869), Pt. I., p. 145. 

,, Reply to Mr. Growse . Ib ., p. 171. 

„ Translations of selected Portions of Book J. of Chand 1 s 

Epic . Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, 

Vol. XLI (1872), Pt. I., p. 42. 
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Beames J., — List of the Boohs contained in Chand’s Poem , the 
Prithiraja Rdso. Ih p. 204. 

yi Letter (on his edition of Chand). Proceedings , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873, p. 122. 

„ Studies in the Grammar of Chand Barddi. Journal , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. XLI (1873). 
Pt. I., p. 165. 

J# Translation from the first Booh of the Prithiraja 

Rdsau. By Kavi Chand Barddi . Indian 
Antiquary, Yol. I (1872), p. 269, 

Growse, P. S., — The Poems of Chand Barday. Journal, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Yol. XXXVII (18G8), 
Pt. I., p. 119. 

„ Further Notes on the Prithirdjrdyasa , lb 

Yol. XXXVIII (1869), Pt. I., p. 1. 

„ Translations from Chand . lb., p. 161. 

„ Rejoinder to Mr. Beames . Tb., Yol, XXXIX 

(1870), Pt. I., p. 52. 

„ A Metrical Version of the opening Stanzas of 

Chand 1 s Prithirdj Rdsau . lb., Yol. XII. 
(1873), Pt. I., p. 329. 

Syamal Das, Kaviraj, — The Antiquity, Authenticity and Genuine- 
ness of the Epic called the Prithi Rdj Rdsd , 
and commonly ascribed to Chand Bardai. 
Journal , Bengal Asiatic Society, Yol. LY 
(1886), Pt, I., p. 5. 

Mohanlal Vislmulal Pandya, Pandit, — The Defence of Prithi- 
rdj Itasa. Benares, 1887. This is a reply to 
the preceding. 

Sy&m Sundar D&s, — Arrangement of the Chapters of the 
Prithiruj-Rdso . Indian Antiquary, V ol. 
XXXI (1902), p. 499. 

See also 5 Notice sur un poeme historique wdien compose par Tchand, 
barde du xii e sihle J Journal „ Asiatique, 
II., i. (1828), p. 150. 

Clint, L;, — See Insha Allah Khan, called Insha, 

Court, Major Henry, — See Muhammad Rafi‘ ; Sher ‘All Afsos. 

Eastwiek, E. D., — See Amman, Mir; Hafizu ’d-dln Ahmad; Ikram ‘Ail; Lallii Lfil ; Mazhar 
4 All Khan Wila * 

Peer, L., — See KSzim 4 All Jawan. 

Porbes, Duncan, — See Amman, Mir ; Haidar Bakhsh (Haidarl) ; Ikram ‘All ; Mazhar ‘All 
Khan. Wila. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — See ‘Abdu 7 l-lah, Mir, called Miskln; Ahmad Khan, 
Saiyid, C.S.I. ; Amman, Mir; Ikram ‘All ; Muhammad TaqI, Mir ; Nihal 
Chand (Lahorl) ; Tahslnu ’d-din; Walla I-lah, Shah. 

Ghulam Akbar, — See Hafizu ’d-din Alimad. 

Ghulam, Haidar, — See Ikram ‘All ; Muhammad Rafp. 
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Ghulam Muhammad, Munshl, — See Mazhar All Khan Wila. 

Ghulam Qadir, — See Haflzu ’d-din Ahmad. 

Gilchrist, J. H. B., — See Amanatu J l-lah ; Amman, Mir; Bahadur ‘AH, Mir; Haidar Bakhsh 
(Haidarl); Kazim f AH Jawan; Hasan, Mir; Nihal Chand (Labor!) ; 
Sher ‘All Afsos. 

Giridhar Goswami, — See Sur Das, 

Grierson, G. A., — See Bihari Lai, 

Grows©, F. S., C.I.E., — See Chand Bardal. 

Hafizu ’d-din Ahmad, — The Khirud JJfroz (Khirad-afroz), or the Ayar Banish of Abool Fuzl , 
translated into Eindoostanee , by Muoluicee Shuehh Huffeez Ood-deen 
Ahmud . Calcutta, 1805 or 1803 (Incomplete). The Khirud Ufroz ; 
originally translated into the Eindoostanee Language , by Muoluvee 
Hufeez ood-Deen JJhmud , from the Uyar Banish, icritten by the celebrated 
Shuehh Vbool Fuzl , Prime Minister to the Illustrious TJkbur , Emperor of 
Hindoostan. Revised, compared zvith the original Persian , and prepared for 
the Press, by Captain Th. Roebuck with the Assistance of Moulavee 
Kazim Ulee and Moonshees Ghoolam Ukbur, Mirzae Beg and Ghoolam 
Qadir. Calcutta, 1815. Khirad-Afroz (the Illuminator of the Under- 
standing) by Maulavi Eafxzu d-din. A new Edition of the Hindustani 
Text , carefully revised, with Notes, critical and explanatory: by Edward 
Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hinddstanf at 
Haileybury College. Hertford, 1857, The Khimd-Ufroz : translated 
from the Oordoo into English , and followed by a Vocabulary of the 
difficult Words and Phrases occurring in the text, by T. P. Manuel. 
(Only a portion of the Work has been translated.) Calcutta, 186L 

(N.B. — Abu’l Fazl’s Ayar-e Danish is a simpler Persian version of 
ljusain ibn ‘Ali al-Kashifl’s Anwar-e Sufcaill.) 

Haidar Bakhsh (Haidarl), Saiyid, — Araish-e Mahfil. Published by Munshi Qudratu ’l-lah. 

Calcutta, 1803. Araesay Mehfeel. A translation into the Eindoostanee 
Tongue of the celebrated Persian Tale entitled Qussu 7 e _ Eatim Tai, 
executed under the direction of John Borthwich Gilchrist ... by Sueed 
Hydurbux Hydree. Bombay, 1845, Many other editions in India. 
Among them one in the Nag an character, (Calcutta, (?) 1845), and one 
in the Gujarati character (Bombay, 1877). 

(N.B. — There is another, altogether different, Araish-e Mahfil, dealing 
with the history of India, by Sher ‘AH Afsos.) 

„ „ Tota Kuhanee A Translation into the Eindoostanee Tongue of the 

popular Persian Tales entitled Tootee Nutnu , by Sueyud Eueder Buhhsh 
Eueduree . Under the Superintendence of J \ Gilchrist . Calcutta, 1804. 
(An edition of four pages of this work bad previously appeared in 1802 in 
Gilchrist’s Eindee Manual.) Other Editions: Calcutta, 1836; ib., 1839; 
Bombay, 1840; Madras, 1841 ; Bombay, 1844; Delhi, 1859 ; Cawnpore, 
1864; Bombay, 1870, and many others. Tota Kahdnl ; or Tales of a 
' Parrot , in the Hindustani Language . Translated by Saiyid Haidar 
Bakhsh, sur named Haidarl . . . a new Edition with . 

a Vocabulary of all the wordswccurring in the Text, by D. Forbes. London, 
1852. 
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The Tota Kahanl; or Tales of a Parrot, translated from Saiyid 
Haidar Bahhsh's Hindustani Version of Muhammad Qasim’s Persian 
Abridgment of NahhshabVs Tvtl Hama, by G. Small. London, 1875. 

Haidar Bakhsh (Haidarl), Saiyid, — Gooli Mughfrut ; or the Flower of Forgiveness, being an 
Account . . . of those Moosulmans called Shoohuda or Martyrs, from 
the Time of Moohummud, to the Death of Hoosuen at Kurlnda . By Meer 
Huedur Bukhsk Hueduree. Calcutta, 1812. 


Les Seances de Haidarl, recits historiqaes et elegietques Sur la Vie et laMort 
des piincipaux Martyrs musulmanes, Ouvrage traduit de V Hindoustani 
par M. l’Abbe Bertrand, . . . sum de VEttgie de Misldn , traduite 
de la mime Langue, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1845. 

5 , „ See Sher 'AH Afsos. 

Hairat, Mirza, — See Arabian Nights. 

Hall, F. E., — See Lallu Lai. 

Hari PrakaS, — See Bihar! Lai. 

Harikehandra, — See Sur Das. 


Hasan, Mir, — Sihr-ool-buyan (Siljru ’1-bayan) or Musnuwee of Meer Husun, being a History of 
the Prince Benuceer, in Hindoo&tanee Verse. Published under the 
patronage of the College of Port William in Bengal. Calcutta, 1805 
Many other editions, such as Cawnpore, 1862, 1874; Meerut, * 1876 • 
Cawnpore, 1878. Nusri Benuzeer (Nasr-e Benazir), or a prose Version by 
Meer Buhadoor Ulee, oj the Sihr ool buyan, an enchanting Fairy Tale 
in Hindoostanee Verse, by Meer Husun ; composed for the -use of the 
Hindoostanee Students in the College of Fort William, under the 
superintendence of John Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1803. The Nas,-i Be-nazir 
An Eastern Fairy Tale, translated from the Urdu by C. W. Dowdier T>lii' 
Calcutta, Hull (printed), 1871. ‘ 

„ ,j See also Nihal Chand (Labor!), 

Herklots, — See Ja‘far Sharif. 

Hoernle, A. F. R., C.X.E., — See Chand BardaL 


Soilings, Capt, W., — See Lallu Lai; Mazhar ‘All Khan Wild. 

Ikram 6 All, — Ihhicanu ’ s-safa , Translated from the Arabic by Maulavl L l A Calculi 

Othm- editions, Madras, 1840; Bombay, 1844 ; second’ edition, ed’ited by 
Ghulam Haidar, Calcutta, 1846 ; Lucknow, 1848 ; Delhi, 1851 • Lahore 
(?) 1858 ; Lubkuow, 1862; Mrf™, 1862 , L„h.„,’, 888 1 ' 

Bangalore, 1872; Madras, 1872 ^Madras, 1879 ; Bulandshahr 1882 • and 
o hers. Intildab-i Ilthwanu ’s-saja (Selections from the I. S.). Edited 

] f. M J Ch ^ ’ 7 L ° nd0n ’ 1829, rfhwdnu-s-safa. Translated from the 
Arabic into Hindustani, by Maulawi Ikram ’ AH . A new Edition revised 
and corrected, by Duncan Forbes ... and Dr ChJln 
London, 1862. The IkJman-us-safa . . . Third ’Wo 
and corrected by W. Nassau Lees. Calcutta, 1862 ’ 

A complete Vocabulary to the Ikhwan-oos-sufa ; with etmoloaical 
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An English Translation of the Ahhwa-noos-safa , by Moonshee Syed 
Hoossain. Madras, 1855. The Ikhwan-oos-su/a , translated from the 
original Oordoo into English Prose, and followed by a Vocabulary of the 
difficult Words . . . occurring in the Text , by T. P. Manuel. 

Calcutta, 1860, llfhwanu-s-safa ; or Brothers of Purity. Translated from 
the Hindustani of Maulavl Ikram ’ All , by John Platts, Esq., — Carried 
through the Press by Edward B, Eastwick. London, 18G9. 

Les Animaux , extrait du Tuhfat Ihhwan ussafa . . • traduit 

d’apres la Version hindoustanie par M. Garein de Tassy. Paris, 1864. 

Insha Allah Khan, called Insha, — Kulliyat-e Insha Allah Khan . The complete works. Delhi. 
1855 ; Lucknow, 1876. 

A Tale by Insha Allah Khan . Communicated and translated by 
L. Clint, Esq. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. XXI (1852), 
pp. 1 and fit. Continuation, translated by the Rev. S. Slater. Yol. XXI Y 
(1855), pp. 79 and ff. (This is the celebrated tale commonly called 
4 Kahani theth Hindi-mi which has frequently appeared in Indian School- 
books such as 4 Guplcal Its value consists in its style, which, though 
pure and elegant Urdu and fully intelligible to the Musalmans of Delhi 
and Lucknow, does not contain a single Persian word. On the other 
hand, it is equally free from the Sanskritisms of Pandits. The idiom 
(including the order of the words) is distinctly that of Urdu, not of Hindi, 
In this last respect, it differs from the work of Ayodhya Singh Upadhyay, 
in which the order of words is that usual in Hindi. 

J9 „ See also Section II. 

1‘tisamu ’d-dln, — Shigurf nama-e Wilayat, or Excellent Intelligence concerning Europe; being 
the Travels of Mirza Itesa Modeen in Great Britain and France, 
Translated from the original Persian Manuscript into Hindoo stanee, with 
an English Version and Hotes , by James Edward Alexander. London, 
1827. 

Ja c far Sharif, — Qanoon-e-Islam, or the Customs of the Moostdmans of India ; comprising a full 
and exact Account of their various Bites and Ceremonies . . . By 

Jaffur SJiurreef, composed under the Direction of, and translated 'by G. A. 
Herklots. London, 183*2. 

Jarrett, Capt. H. S., — See Muhammad Rafi‘. 

Kali Krishna, Raja, — See Mazliar ‘All Khan Wila. 

Kazim C A1I Jawan (Mirza) and Lallu Lai, — Singfasun Butteesee, or Anecdotes of the 
celebrated Bilcramajeef , . . . translated into Hindoostanee from the 

Brij-B,hah,ha of Soondttr Kubeeshwur , by Meerza Kazim Ulee Juwan, 
and Shree Lulloo Lai Kub. Calcutta, 1805. Second Edition, Calcutta, 
1816. Other Editions: Calcutta, 1839; Agra, 1843; Bombay, 1854; 
Lucknow. 1862 ; Benares, 1865 ; Lucknow, 1870 ; ib % same date ; Delhi, 
1875 ; Lucknow, 1877 ; Meerut, 1882. All the above are in the Nagaii 
character. In the GurmukhI character, Lahore, 1876. In the Persian 
character, Agra, (?) 1866; Lucknow, (?) 1868. 

Singhasan Battisl manzum (a metrical version), by Rang Lai, alias 
Chaman. Cawnpore, 1869 ; ib„ 1871. 
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Selections (in the Nagari character) in Yol. II. of Shakespear’s 
Muntalch gbdt-i-Hindi. See Section III. 

Singhdsan Battlsi , . . translated into Kindi, from the Sanskrit , 

ly Lalluji Lai Kabi . . . A new edition . . . with copious 

Notes by Syed Abdoollah. London, 1869. 

A Throne of Thirty-two Images , or the Buttris Shinghashun. (Translated 
into English.) Calcutta, 1888. 

Contes indiens. Les trente-deux Recits de Trbne ( Batris-Sihhasan ) ou 
les Merveilleux Exploits de Vihramaditya , traduits . . . par L. Peer. 

(Collections de Chansons et de Contes populaires, Yol. VI.) Paris, 1881. 

(Extracts from the S. B. in J. Vinson’s Manuel de la Langue 
Hindoustani, pp. 150 and ff.) See Section II. 

Kazim ‘AH Jawan (Mirza), — Sulcoontula Natuk ; being an Appendix to the English and 
Hmdoostanee Dialogues [by J. B. Gilchrist], in the Universal Character . 
London, 1826. Another Edition, Lucknow, 1875. See Section II. 

„ „ See Hafizu ’d-dln Ahmad ; Muhammad Rafl‘, commonly called Sauda; 

Muframmad TaqI, Mir. 

Kempson, \KL, — See Nazir Ahmad. 

Lakshmap. Singh, Raja, — - Sakuntala or the Lost Ring; a Sanskrit Drama of Kalidas , translated 
into Prose and Verse, with notes by Kuhwar [Baja] Laehman Sinlia, 
Deputy Collector, N.-W, P. [pp. 95-175 of Siva Prasad’s Hindi Selections 
(1867).] Another Edition, Benares, 1897. 

The Sakuntala in Hindi. The Text of Kahvar Laehhman Sink 
critically edited , with grammatical, idiomatical , and exegetical Notes, by 
F. Pincott. London, 1876. 

Lallu Lai, — Prem Sdgar ; or the History of Krishna , translated into Hindee, by Shree Lulloo 
Lai Kub, Calcutta, 1803, 1805, 1810, 1825 (with Vocabulary), 1831, 
(edited by Yogadhyan Misra ), 1842, and many other editions in India. 
In the Gujarati character, Bombay, 1854, (illustrated) 1862. The Prem 
Sdgar ; or the Ocean of Love , being a History of Krishn, according to the 
tenth Chapter of the Bhdgavat of Vydsadev, translated into Hindi from 
the Brag Bhdhhd of ChaturbJwj Misr , by Lallii Ldl, late Bhdlchd Munshi 
of the College of Port William . A new edition with a Vocabulary , 
by Edward B. Eastwick, M.B.A.S. Hertford, 1851. Selections from 
the Prem Sdgar . . . The Hindi Text prbited in the Roman 
Character , with a complete Vocabulary to the entire work. By J. F. 
Baness. Calcutta, 1875. Second Edition, 1880, 

, Translations. The Prem Sagwr . Translated into English , by Capt. 
W. Hollings. Calcutta, 1848. Second Edition, 1867. Another, 
Allahabad, 1900. Prem Sdgar; or the Ocean of Love . Literally 
translated from the Hindi of Shri Lallu Ldl JLab into English . By 
Edward B. Eastwick, C.B., F.B.S., M.B.A.S. London, 1867. 

Selections from the Prem Sdgar and Bagh-o Bahdr , Translated into 
literal English , with copious Notes . By ‘Adalat Khan. Second Edition, 
Calcutta, 1881. 
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Lallu Lai, — Rajneeii ; or Tales exhibiting the moral Doctrines , and the civil and military 
Policy of the Hindoos . Translated from the original Sanscrit ofNarayun 
Pundit into Brag BJiakJia . By Shree Lulloo Lai Kub. Calcutta, 1809. 
Other Editions, ib • 1827 ; Agra, 1843. R&ga-niti, a Collection of 
Hindu Apologues , with a Preface , Notes, and supplementary Glossary . By 
F. E. H[all]. Allahabad, 1854. Other Editions: Lucknow, 1873; 
Calcutta, 1878. Third Edition, revised and published for the use 
of the Board of Examiners. By the Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea and 
Lt.-Col, A. C. Toker. Calcutta, 1883. 

Bajanlti ya Pahchopahhyan. A Hindi Version, by Bhairava-prasada, 
of the Braj-Bhakha Text of L. L. Bombay, 1854. Another Edition, 
Bombay, 1866. 

The Bdjniti ; or Tales exhibiting Hindoos, Translated 

literally from the Hindi of Shri Lallu Lai Kab y into English , by 
J. R. A. S. Lowe* Calcutta, 1853. 

Analysis et Extraits du Eadj-niti, By M. !Ed. Lancereau, Journal 
Asiatigue , IV., xiii. (1849), p. 71. 

w „ Madho Bilas ; Tale of Madho and Sulochan, in poetry ( done into Hindi from the 

Sanserif), by Lallu Ji Lall Kabi. Agra, 1846. Other Editions : Calcutta, 
1868; Calcutta, (?) 1870. I have been unable to trace the earlier 
editions. 

v „ See Biharl Lai ; Kazim ‘Ali Jawan; Mazhar ‘All Khan Wila ; Muhammad Taqi. 

Lai Kavi, — The Chjiutru Pruhash , a Biographical Account ofChfiutru Sal , Baja of Boondellehund , 
by Lai Kuvi. Edited by Captain W. Price, Professor of Hindee and 
Hindoostanee in the College of Fort William. Published under the 
authority of the General Committee of Public Instruction. Calcutta, 
1829. 

History of the JBoondelas , by W. R. Pogson. Calcutta, 1828. 
(A translation of the Chhatra Prakas.) 

Lancereau, E., — See Lallu Lai ; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 

Lees, W. Nassau, — See Ikram ‘All ; gher ‘Ali AfsSs. 

Lowe, J. R. A. S., — See Lallu Lai. 

Majadi ‘All Khan, — See Nihal Chand (Labor!). 

Manuel, T. P., See Hafizu ’d-din Ahmad; Ikram ‘AIL 

Magyar ‘Ali Khan Wila, and Lallu Lai, — Buetal Puckeesee ; being a Collection of tweytij- 
five Stories , related by the Demon Buetal to the Bag a Bicrumajeet, trans- 
lated into Hindoostanee from the Brugb,hak,ha of Soorut Kubeeshwur, by 
Muzhur TJlee KhaniVila, and Shree Lulloo Lai Kub. Calcutta, 1805. 
Other editions, Calcutta, 1809, 1834; Agra, 1843; Calcutta, 1849; 
Indore, 1849 ; Bombay, 1857 ; Calcutta, 1860 ; Calcutta, 1870 ; Benares, 
(illustrated) 1876 ; (?) Delhi, 1876. Also printed in Vol. I. of Price’s 
Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, 1830. See Section III. The Baitdl 
Pachisi ; or Twenty-five Tales of a Demon . A new Edition of the Hindi Text, 
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with each Word expressed in the Hindustdni Character immediately under 
the corresponding Word in the Ragan; and with a perfectly literal English 
interlinear Translation accompanied by a free translation in English at 
the foot of 'each page , and , explanatory Notes, by W. B. Barker . , 

Edited by E. B. Eastwick. Hertford, 1855. Baifdl Pachchlsi . A new 
and corrected Edition, with a vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the 
Text , by D. Forbes. London, 1857. 

Bytal-Puchisi ; or the Twenty-five Tales of Bytal , translated from 
the Brujbhalcha into English by Eajah Kalee-Krisken Bahadur . Calcutta, 
1834. The Bytal Pucheesee : translated into English , by W. Hollings. 
Calcutta, 1860. Another Edition, ib. 1866. Reprinted, Allahabad, 1900. 
The Baital-Pachisi . . . translated from Dr. Forbes's new and 

corrected Edition, by Grhulam Mohammad Munslii. Bombay, 1868. 
Vile ram and the Vampire , or Tales of Hindu Devilry . Adapted (from the 
Baital PachlsI) by Sir Richard F. Burton. London, 1870. The Baital 
• PachisifOr Twenty-five Tales of a Sprite. Translated from the Hindi 
Text of D. Forbes by J. Platts. London, 1871. 

Extraits du BetdUpatcMsi (traduits) par M. Ed. Lancereau. Journal 
Asiatique , IV., xviii., xix. (1851-52), 

Bibliotheh orientalischer Mdrchen und Erzdhlungen in deutscher 
Bearbeitung mit Einleitung , Anmerkungen und Nacliweisen . /. Bundchen . 
Baital Pachisi oder die fiinfundzwanzig Erzdhlungen eines Damon, In 
deutscher Bearbeitung, &c. By Hermann Oesterley. Leipzig, 1873. 

Michael, J., — See Ikram ‘All. 


Mirza Beg, — See Hafizu ’d-din Ahmad. 

Mohan! al Vish^ulal Pandya, Pa$<Jit, — See Cliand Bardal. 
Muhammad Asghar ‘All Khan Nasim, — See Arabian Nights. 
Muhammad Aslam, — See Muhammad Rafp, 


Muhammad Faiz, — See Nihal Cliand (Lahori). 

Muhammad Hamid ‘All Khan, Hamid, — See Arabian Nights. 

Muhammad Rafl«, commonly called Saudi, - IntMab-e Kulliyat-e Santa (spelt Intilabi 
Cooliyat Souda ), or Selections from the poetical Works of Ruf ecu oos Santa, 
by Moulavee Muhammad Uslam and Kazim Ulee Juwan. Calcutta, 1810. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, by Moulowe Golam Hyder. Calcutta, 
1847. Muntakhab-i MusnawiyaUi Sauda. Revised Edition, by Captain 
TT ; , Jai ' ret *’ 0alcutta ' 1875 - Selections from the Kulliyat or complete 
Korh of Mima Raft-o os -Santa . . . literally translated by Major 
Henry Court. Simla, 1872. Editions of his complete works, — Kulliyat- 
e Sauda. Poetical Works of Mirza Muljammad Rafi‘ (Sauda). .Delhi 
1853. Cawnpore, 1872, 1888. J ’ 

Muljammad Ramazan, — See Nihil Chand (Lahori). 

Muhammad TaqlKhancalled Hawas, _ Laili Majnun-e Eawas. (The Story of the Loves of 
LadiandMajnfm, in verse.) Cawnpore, 1844 ; Calcutta, 1846 ; Lucknow, 
tb., 1862 : 1869 ; Cawnpore, 1874 ; ib., 1882 ; ib., 1885. 
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Muhammad Taqi, Mir, — Kooliyat Meer Tuqee ; The poems of Meer Mohummud Tuqee , , com- 
prising the Whole of his numerous and celebrated Compositions in the 
Oordoo , or polished Language of Eindoostan , edited by [Kazim ‘All 
Jawan arid other] learned Moonshees attached to the College of Fort 
William. Calcutta, 1811. Shooulu,e ishq (Sho'la-e ‘ Ishq ) : The Flame 
of Love : a Eindoostanee Poem, by Meer Mohummud Tuqee . Edited by 
William Carmichael Smyth. London, 1820. (This poem will also be 
found in Lallu Lai’s Lataif-e Hindi. See Section III.) Cornells anx 
mauvais Poetes , Poeme de Mir Tahi , traduit de Vhindoustani , par M. 
Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatiqne , VII. (1825), pp. 300 and ft. 
Separate reprint, Paris, 1826. Consigli ai cattivi poeti (translation of 
foregoing into Italian by Pugliesi Pico), Palermo, 1891, The Hindostani 
test of this poem will be found on p. 124 of J. Vinson’s Manuel de la 
Langue Eindoustani . Paris, 1899. See Section II. Satire contre les 
Ignorants (literal translation of original), by J. Vinson in Revue de 
Linguistique , XXIV (1891), pp. 101 and £f. 

„ „ See Lallu Lai. 

Nazir, — See Wall Muhammad. 

Nazir Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, — Mir' at u 'l*arus. (A Hindostani Novel, especially intended 
for women.) Cawnpore, 1869 ; Lucknow, 1869 ; Cawnpore, 1875 ; 
Bareilly, 1880 ; Allahabad, 1885 ; Delhi, 1889. The Bride's Mirror or 
Mir-atu l-Arus. Edited in the Roman Character with a Vocabulary and 
1 totes by G . E» Ward . London , 1899. 

Bandtu 'n-na c $h. (A Tale of Indian Life, — a sequel to the pre- 
ceding.) Agra, 1868; ib., 1872; Cawnpore, 1879; Agra, 1888 ; Oawn- 
pore, 1882 ; ib ., 1888. 

Taubatu ’ n-nasuh . (A novel on the importance of education and 
religious training.) Agra, 1874; Cawnpore, 1879; Allahabad, 1885 ; 
Delhi, 1889; Lahore, 1895. The Taubatu-n-Nasiih ( Repentance of 
Nussooh) of Maulvi Edji Hafiz Nazir Ahmed of Reiki . . . Edited 
with Notes and Index, by M. Kempson. London, 1886. Second Edition 
of the first five chapters, with annotations and vocabulary by the same. 
London, 1890. 

The Repentance of Nussooh . Translated from the original Eindustani 
by M. Kempson. London, 1884. 

(Extract from the Taubatu ’n-nasuh, in J. Vinson’s Manuel de la 
Langue Eindoustani , pp. 120 and if. See Section II.) 

Nihal Chand (Lahori) and Sher ‘All Afsos, — (Gul-e Bahdwall , also called Mazhab-e 'Ishq.) 

Gooli Buhaivulee , a Tale translated from the Persian into Eindoostanee, 
by Moonshee Nihal Ghund, under the superintendence of J. Gilchrist. 
Calcutta, 1804. Mazhubi Ishq , on the Gooli Buhawulee , written in the 
Oordoo Dialect , by Moonshee Nihal Chund . . . and, afterwards 

revised by Meer Sher Ulee Ufsos . . . Second Edition. Revised . , , 
by T. Roebuck. Calcutta, 1815. Another Edition, edited by Muham- 
mad Faiz and Muhammad Ramazan, Calcutta, 1827 ; Another Edition, 
Calcutta, 1832. Muzubai Ash. A Translation into the Eindoostanee 
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Tongue of the popular Persian Tales , entitled Goolai Bucawley , by 
Moonsey Neehalehund Lahoree, under the superintendent (sic) of John 
Gilchrist. Sixth Edition. Bombay, 1843. Other editions, Calcutta, 1846 ; 
Lucknow, 1848 ; Bombay, 1850 (in one volume with Mahdi All Khan's 
Yusuf Zulaihha and Mir Hasan’s Sihru 'l-layan) ; Cawnpore, 1851 ; 
Delhi, 1852; Cawnpore, 1859; ib., 1869 j Delhi, 1872 (in the Nagarl 
character); ib., 1873 (with illustrations); ib,, 1887 (Nagarl character); 
Cawnpore, 1875 ; Lucknow, 1875 ; ib same year; Cawnpore, 1876; 
Delhi, 3876; Cawnpore, 1877 (illustrated); ib., 1879; Delhi, 1879; 
Madras, 1879 ; Delhi, 1881 (illustrated); Benares, (?) 1887 ; Cawnpore^ 
1889. 

Extracts •from the Gooli Bukawullee are in Yol. II. of Price’s Eindee 
and Eindoostanee Selections . See Section III. 

A translation into English by Lieut. R. P, Anderson was published in 
Delhi in 1851. I have not seen it. 

Abrege du Roman hindoustani intitule La Rose de Rakawali . Journal 
Asiatique , II., xvi. (1835), pp. 193 and 338, Separate reprint, par 
M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1835. La Doctrine de V Amour ou 
Taj-ulmuluh et Bakawali, Roman de Philosophie religiueuse , par Nihal 
Chand de Delhi (sic), traduit de Z’ Hindoustani, par M. Garcin de Tassy, 
Paris (in Revue de V Orient), 1858. 

Oesterly, Hermann, — See Mazhar Ali Khan Wila. 

Paramananda, Pandit, — See Biharl Lai. 

Pico, Pngliese, — See Muhammad Taqi, Mir. 

Pincott, Prederie, — See Arabian Nights ; Lakshman Singh, Raja. 

Platte, John, — See Ikram All ; Mazhar Ali Khan Wila. 

Pogson, W. B., — See Lai Kavi. 

Price, Capt. William, — See Amman, Mir; Bahadur ‘Ali, Mir ; Lai Kavi ; Mazhar ‘Ali ]£1 
Wila ; Nihal Chand (Lahori) ; Sher All Afsos, 

Pyare Lai, Pandit, — See Arabian Nights. 

Rajab ‘All B|g, Surur, Mirza, — See Arabian Nights. 

Bang Lai (Chaman), » — See Karim ‘All Jawan. 

Bien, Dr. Charles, — See Ikram ‘All. 

Boefauck, Capt. Thomas, — See Amman, Mir; Hafjzu ’d-din Ahmad; Nihal Chand (Lahori). 
Baiyid Husain, Munshj, — See Ikram *Ali. 

Sardar, — See Sur Das. 

SaudS, — See Muhammad Bafi‘. 

a.5d! Lai Chaman, — See Arabian Nights. 

Shakespear, John, — See Kazim ‘Ali Jawan ; Sher ‘All Afsos. 

Shamsu ’d-din Ahmad, Muushi, — See Arabian Nights. 
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Sher ‘All Afsos, Mir, — Bdqh-e Urdu , Tke Bose Garden of Himloostan ; translated from Shyhh 
Sadee’s original Nursery or Persian Goolistan of Sheeraz, by Meer Sher 
Ulee Ufsos . . , under the direction and superintendence of John. 

Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1802. Other Editions, Calcutta, 1808; Madras, 
1844; Bombay, 1846; Dehli, 1848; Bombay, 1851 (without prefatory 
matter). 

„ „ Araish-i muhftl , being a History in the Hindoo stanee Language of the Hindoo 

Princes of Dihlee from Joodishtur to Pitkoura. Compiled from the Khool- 
asut-ool-Hind [of Sujan Ray ] and other Authorities , by Meer Sher Ulee 
TJfsos. Calcutta, 1808. Other Editions: Calcutta, 1848; Lahore, 1867 ; 
Lucknow, 1870. The Araish-i-mahfil , printed for the use of the junior 
Members of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Services. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected by W. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1863. 

Selections from this work will be found in Shakespear’s Muntahhabat- 
i-Hindi (1817) and in Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections (1830). 
See Section III. 

The Araish-i-mahfil, or the Ornament of the Assembly , literally trans- 
lated from the Oordoo by M. H. Court. Allahabad, 1871 ; Second Edition, 
Calcutta, 1882. 

Araish-e Mahfil or Assemblage of Ornament (sic). Ten Sections of a 
Description of India , being the most interesting Portion of J . Shahespears 
Muntakhabdt-i- Hindi . . . Translated from the Hindoostanee and 

accompanied with Notes , explanatory and grammatical , by N. L. Benmohel. 
Dublin, 1847. 

Quelque Lignes snr les Sciences des Indes , extraites de VAraich-i- 
Mahfil , de Mir Cher Aly Afsos , et tr adult es de V Hindoustani, par M. 
Garein de Tassy. Journal Asiatique, IX. (1826), pp. 97 and ff. 

Quelque Lignes sur les Fruits et les Fleurs de V Hindostan , extraites 
de V Araich-IMahfil, ou Statistique et Histoire de V Hindostan, par Mir 
Cher- Aly- Afsos, et traduite de V Hindoustani, par M. Garein de Tassy. 
Journal Asiatique , XI. (L827), pp. 94 and ff. 

Histoire du Regne des Pandavas dans l’ Hindoust an, traduite da Texts 
hindoustani de VAraich-i Mahfil de Mir Cher ~i- Alt Afsos . Par M. 
l’Abbe Bertrand. Journal Asiatique, III., xiv., 1842, pp. 71 and if, 

Histoire des Rois de VHindoustan apres les Pandavas 9 traduite du 
Texte Hindoustani de Mir Cher-i Ali Afsos . By the same. Ib IV., iii., 
1844, pp. 104 and if.; 229 and £f. ; 354 and if. 

Note . — There is another and altogether different Araish-e Mahfil by 
Haidar Bakhsh Haidar!, which deals with the Story of Hatim Tax. The 
two works have often been confounded. 

See Haidar , Bakhsh (Haidar!) ; Nihal Chand (Labor!), 

Slater, Rev. S., — See Insha Allah Khan called Insha. 

Small, G\, — See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidar!). 

Smith, L. E\, — See Amman, Mir. 

Smyth, William Carmichael, — See Muhammad TaqI, Mir. 
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Sur Das, — Sir, -sugar ; Lucknow, 1864; Agra, 1876 ; Lucknow, 1880, 

Drishtikut ; Lucknow, 1890 (with the comm, of Sarclar, called 
Sahil't/alahan ) ; Benare3, 1869 (with a comm, by Giridhar Goswfum) ; 
Patna, 1889 (with a comm, by Harisckandra). 

Many editions of portions of the Sur-sagar have appeared in India. 
Syamal Das, Kaviraj, — See Chand Bardal. 

Tafesxnu ’d-din, — Qissa-e Kamrup 5 Kala. Les Aventures de Kamrup, par Tahtin-uddin, publics 
en Hindoustcmi pa? M.. Garcin de Tassy . . . Paris, 1835. 

Les Aventures de Kctmrup, text e hmdoustani romanise , tVaprh 
r Edition de If. Garcin de Tassy , par M. T Abbe Bertrand. Paris, 1859. 

Yocabulaire hindoustani-frangais pour le Texte des Aventures de 
Kamrup , par MM. Garcin de Tassy et l’Abbe Bertrand. Paris, 1857. 

Les Aventures de Kamrup, par T ahoin- addin ; traduites de VBindou - 
stani par M. Garcin de Tassy . . Paris, printed under the auspices of 

the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain and Ireland, 1884. 

*p 0 d, Col. James, — See Chand Bardal. 

Taker, Dt.-Col. A. C., — See Lallu Lai. 

Tolbert, T. W'. H., — See Arabian Nights. 

Totaram Shayan, — See Arabian Nights. 

Vinson, J\, — See Amman, Mir; Nazim ‘AH Jawan; Muhammad TaqI, Mir; Nazir Ahmad. 

Wall Muhammad, usually known as Nazir, — Kulliyat , or Complete Works . Lucknow, 1870 ; 

Delhi, 1877. Banjara Kama (contains two poems, viz., Banjara Kama, 
or the Story of the Grain Merchant, and Achar chuhd-ka 9 or Pickled Bats). 
Lucknow, (?) 1860. Banjara Kama, and Moil Kama , Lucknow, 1874. 
Giri-band-e Kazlr (a collection of short poems, of which the principal is 
the Jbgl Kama). Agra, (?) 1860. Laili Majnun-e Kazlr (the Romance 
of Laill and Majnuu inverse). Cawnpore, i860 ; Delhi, 1878. Mun- 
talihab-e Kazlr (selections from his poems). Can npore, 1868 ; Bombay, 
1880. 

Wallu *1 lah, Shah, usually known as Wall, — Dlwdn-i Wall . Les Oeuvres de Wall , pub- 
liees en Idndoustani par M. Garcin de Tassy, Paris. 1834, Another 
edition, Lucknow, 1878. Les Oeuvres de Walt. Traduction et Kates , 
par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1836. 

Ward, G-. 33., — See Nazir Ahmad, 

Wila, — See Mazhar ‘All Khan Wila, 

Williams, Monier, — See Amman, Mir. 

Yoga-dhyan Mifera, — See Lallu Lai, 

Section IV.— APPENDIX. 

Early Translations of the Scriptures. 

Schultze, Benj,, and Callenberg, J., — The first four Chapters of Genesis in Hiudostanl. 

Translated by Schultze and published by Callenberg. Halle, 1745-46. 
Daniel by the same, Halle, 1748. . 
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Sehultze, Benj., and Callenberg, J., — Evangelium Lucae , in Linguam indostanicam translation 
a viro jditr. reverendo B injam. Schnltzio , evangelico in India Missionario, 
edidit I). Jo. Eenr. Callenbergius . Halae Saxonum, 1749. Ilie same, 1 758. 

Acta Apostolorum , in Linguam , etc., Halae Sax. 1819. 

Epistola Jacobi , in Linguam , etc. Halae Sax., 1750. 

Hard Evangelium , in Linguam , etc. Halae Sax., 1758. 

Evangelium Jokannis , in Linguam , etc, Halae Sax., 1758. 

Johannis Apocalypsis , in Linguam , etc, Halae, 1758, 

Novum Testamentum , i?i Linguam , etc. Halae, 1758. 

Hunter, Will., — The New Testament of Jesus Christ , translated into the Eindoostanee Language) 
by Mirza Mohummud Fitrut and other learned Natives of the College of 
Fort William , revised and compared with the Original Greek by Will. 
Hunter. Calcutta, 1805. 

Serampore Missionaries (Anon.), — YAe N^io Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 

translated into the Eindoostanee Language from the Original Greek . By 
the Missionaries of Serampore. Serampore, 1811, [Tliis is rather 
Hindi.] 

Dham-lti PotJu (the whole Bible). Serampore, 1812, 1816, 1819, 
5 Vols. 

„ „ TA<? Gospels translated into Braj Bhakhal. Seram- 

pore, 1822. The New Testament, 1827. 

„ ,, The New Testament translated into Kanauji. Serampore, 1822. 

Martyn, The Rev. H., — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christy translated 
into the Eindoostanee Language from the original Greek , by the Rev . H. 
Martyn , and afterwards carefully revised with the assistance of Mirza 
Fitrit and other learned Natives . For the British and Foreign Bible 

Society. Serampore, 1814. Persian character. 

The same, Nagarl character. Calcutta, 1817, 

The same. Persian character. London, 1819. 

Chamberlain, J*., — The four Gospels, translated into the Hindui Language, Serampore, 1820, 
Acts to I. Corinthians, 1823. All these in Nagarl type. The four 
Gospels in KaithI type, Serampore, 1823. 

Thompson, Rev. J. T., — The four Gospels translated into Hindi ; Serampore, 1826. Psalms, 
ib 1836. Both in Nagarl. 

Bowley, The Rev. William, — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ , 
altered from Martyn’ s Oordoo translation into the Einduee language by the 
Rev. William Bowley, under the patronage of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 
Society. Calcutta, First three Gospels, 1818-19 ; Fourth Gospel, 1820 ; 
Acts, 1822 ; Entire New Testament, 1826; an edition of the four Gospels, 
Calcutta, 1826, in the KaithI character. 

(To be continued J) 
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MAHARASHTRt AND MARATHI 

BY STEN KONOW, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY. 

MaharIshtrI is the principal of the so-called Prakrit languages. Dandin, in his Kavyadarsa, 

I. 35, states that it was based on the language spoken in Maharashtra, — Mahdrdshtrdsraydm 
bkasham pralcrshtam Prdkrtam viduk . 

Maharashtra broadly corresponds to the country between the Vindhyas and the Kistna, 
According to the Balaramayana, X., 73 1 (p. 302, 18 ff. in the edition by Govinda Deva Sastri) ? 
it comprised Vidarbha and Kuntala; in other words, almost the whole territory within which 
the modern Marathi is spoken. 

The oldest extant work in Maharashtri, the Sattasai of H&la, was, according to tradition, 
compiled in Pratishthana, then the capital of Maharashtra, on the Godawari. Pratishthana ig 
the modern Paithan, the home of several well-known Mar sit hi poets. The tradition, according 
to which Hala was a king of Maharashtra, agrees with other occasional statements in Sanskrit 
literature. Another name of Hala is Satavahana or Salivahana, Sal&hana, Compare Hemachandra, 
Abhidhanachintamani, VII., 12 ; D§sinamamala, VII., 66 ; III., 7. According to the latter source, 

II. , 36, Hala was a Knntala. A Knntala Satakarnin Satavahana is mentioned in Vatsyfiyana’s 
Kamasutra (p. 154), and the name of Sutakani of the Satavahana family occurs in the Xasik 
cave inscriptions among the members of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty. Moreover, the king 
Satavahana of Pratishthana was, according to the Kathasaritsagara and the Brliatkatliamanjari, 
the patron to whom Guniidhya first presented his Brhatkatha, a fact which should not be 
overlooked in fixing the original home of the Paisachi dialect of the Brhatkatha. 

It seems impossible to doubt that the Indian tradition connects Mfiharashtri with the 
Maratha country, so that the conclusion would he justified that Maharashtri and modern 
Marathi are derived from the same base. This is also the opinion held by scholars such as 
Bhandarkar, Garrez, Jacobi, Kuhn, Pischel, and others. Dr. Hoernle, on the other hand, in his 
Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, London, 1880, pp. xviii and ff., gives a 
different explanation of the name Maharashtri, incidentally used by the oldest Prakrit grammarian 
Var&ruchi to denote the principal Prakrit dialect. He says, * There are in reality two varieties 
of Prakrit. One includes the 'Sauras^ni and the (so-called) Maharashtri. These are said to be 
the prose and poetic phases of the same variety, and even this distinction is, probably, artificial. 
The other is the Magadhi.’ Dr. Hoernle is of opinion that Vararuchi’s Maharashtri simply 
was “a laudatory or descriptive expression, meaning ‘the Prakrit of the great kingdom’ (i, e., 
of the famed country of the Doab and Bajputana . • . ) and therefore the principal Prakrit.” 

Maharashtri is, he continues, ‘not far from synonymous with what we now call Western 
Hindi.’ 

Dr. Grierson has also stated his opinion that the connection between Maharashtri and 
Marathi has not yet been proved, and has pointed out that the latter form of speech in 
important points agrees with eastern vernaculars. Cf. ante, Vol. XXX., 1901, pp. 553 and 

It will be seen that the arguments against the derivation of both languages from the same 
base are of two kinds. In the first place it is argued that Maharashtri and 'SaurasSni are two 
forms of the same dialect, it being admittedly impossible to derive Marathi from the same old 
vernacular as Sauraseni. On the other hand, attention is drawn to the fact that Marathi in 
several points agrees with eastern forms of speech which have nothing to do with Maharashtri. 
Both arguments $re philological, and they are not weakened by the facts drawn attention to 
above which clearly show that Indian tradition holds Maharashtri to be derived from the old 
vernacular of the Maratha country* 
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It will, therefore, be necessary to deal with the matter from a philological point of view. 
In the first place we shall have to state the mutual relationship between the various Prakrit 
dialects. It will then *-be necessary to define the position of Marathi among- the modern 
vernaculars of India, and only then we shall be prepared to decide whether Maharashtri and 
modern Marathi are related in such a way as the names of the two dialects and Indian tradition 
would naturally lead us to believe. Before doing so it will, however, be of use to state what 
the meaning is of the word Prakrit. 

The so-called Prakrits are literary languages based on the vernaculars of various parts of 
ancient India. They were at an early date described by the grammarians whose works became 
the sources from which later authors learned Prakrit. In this way those dialects gradually 
ceased to be real vernaculars. Several rules laid down by the grammarians were probably 
only generalisations of tendencies in the spoken language so as to make them the common rule. 
On the other hand, one and the same Prakrit may be influenced by more than one spoken dialect. 
This was dae to the fact that the Prakrits very early lost their character of local forms of speech 
and became the universal languages of various kinds of literature. Maharashtri almost mono- 
polised the lyrics and the Kiivya so far as this latter kind of. literature was written in Prfikrit ; 
Sauras£ni and Magadhi became the dialects used by various characters in the dramatic literature. 
It is clear that a language such as Maharashtri, which was used by lyrical poets from all parts 
of India, would in course of time adopt words and perhaps also inflexional forms from other 
vernaculars than that whiph was its original base. On the other hand, it would naturally 
influence the spoken vernaculars. The language of lyrical poeti-y is, of course, more apt to 
exercise such an influence than that of any other branch of literature. Every Prakrit, and 
especially Maharashtii, should therefore be expected to be of a more or less mixed character. 
And this is also undeniably the case. 

On the other hand, the Prakrits were no mere grammatical fictions, and the more we learn 
about the linguistic conditions of old India, the more we see that the differences between the 
various Prakrit dialects correspond to actual differences in the spoken vernaculars. 

The principal Prakrit dialects described by the old grammarians are as follows ; — 

1. Maharashtri, according to tradition based on the vernacular of the Maratha country. 
It is the language of lyrics and the Kavya, and, in the dramatical literature, it is used in songs 
by those persons who are represented to speak 'SaurasSni in the prose passages. 

2. Sauraslni, based on the dialect of SaurasBna, the country about Mathura. It is used 
as the prose dialect of certain categories of people in the plays. 

3. Magadhi, based on the dialect of the Magadha country, and used in the plays as the 
dialect of certain lower classes, both in the prose passages and in the songs. 

4. Ardhamagadhi, the dialect in which the sacred books of the Jains are written, 
probably based on the old vernacular spoken about and to the east of the modern Allahabad. 

Of these dialects, Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi are best known, less Sanraseni, and 
Magadhi only very unsatisfactorily. 

'SaurasSni is more closely related to classical Sanskrit than the other Prakrit dialects. The 
vocabulary is essentially the same and free from the many provincial words which often makes 
the understanding of other Prakrit dialects so difficult. The inflexional system also agrees 
with Sanskrit in its simplicity, while other dialects show the rich variety of various forms as 
the old Vedic dialects. The oldest Prakrit grammarian, Vararuchi, was already aware of this 
close relation between Sanskrit and SaurasSni, and he expressly states that the latter is based 
on the former. 
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In this respect Sauraseni differs widely from Maharashfcri, which in the rich system of 
inflexional forms and the frequent occurrence of provincial words agrees with eastern languages, 
especially with Ardhamagadhi. 

On the other hand, there is a certain relationship between HaurasSni and the so-called 
Magadhi. Vararuchi, XIII., 2, declares that the prakrti or base of that latter dialect is Sauraseni, 
and similar statements are made by other grammarians. And in reality, both dialects often 
seem to agree very closely, in inflexional forms and in vocabulary. On the other hand, there are 
also important points in which they differ. These points would probably be more numerous if 
we knew a little more about Magadhi. Our knowledge of this dialect is, however, very limited. 
It seems certain that several vernaculars were considered to be related to Magadhi. We may 
perhaps assign the whole eastern part of India to that language, and it is probable that the 
particular dialect which was described as Magadhi by the Prakrit grammarians was one of the 
westernmost which had been largely influenced by the language of the Doab. It should be 
remembered that the Brahmanicai civilisation of Western India came very early to the Yid6ha 
country, which is to this day a stronghold of Brahmanism, and Yid§ha in early times formed 
part of the Magadha kingdom. Brahmanicai civilisation early pervaded the whole of North- 
Eastern India, The prevalence of the Grauda-Riti is to a great extent due to the influence of 
an old civilisation which had been forced into narrow forms sanctioned by old tradition. The 
Yidarbha-Riti, on the other hand, is closely connected with the country of Maharashtra. It is, 
therefore, perhaps allowable to infer that the apparent connection between Sauraseni and 
Magadhi was due to the influence of Sanskrit in the East, and that the vernaculars of the people 
were different. The modern dialects of the Magadha and Yideha countries seem to show that 
the old vernaculars of those districts were more closely connected with Maharfishfcri and 
Ardhamagadhi. 

This latter dialect may be described as a link between Maharashtri and Magadhi, more 
closely connected with the former than with the latter. 


It is very difficult to make a precise statement of the mutual relationship of the various 
Prakrit dialects, the more so because all later Indian authors usually confound them. An 
author like Rajasekhara, for instance, who was a native of the Maratha country, freely mixes 
Maharashfcri forms and words in his Sauraseni. And some of the most striking differences 
between the various dialects are by no means local variations, but simply different stages in the 
same development. * b 


Everyone who has the most superficial knowledge of the Prakrits will remember that they 
apparently may be divided into two groups, Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi on one side, and 
Sauraseni and Magadhi on the other. Both groups are distinguished by the different treatment 
of single consonants between vowels, and by the different inflexional systems. I have already 
pointed out that the latter characteristic cannot be urged so long as our knowledge of M;Vadhi 
is so limited. With regard to the former the facts are as follows. ° ° 


The Prakrit grammarians teach that an unaspirated mute consonant, if not a cerebral is 
f“"f* d . t °. P[ ' i *•<»•» i» 11 FrSkrit dialects, and . faintly sounded ,j. or, in lie 

ease of p „d i a * „ snbst, fated for it. This , is not, howor.r, written in other thin Jain! 
manuscripts, I ; sesms certain that .hi, rule of the grammarians was a gsn,rali„ti„rof .Z 

** U h-SMr. Sanskrit 9^ 

tatfafri, f aneedte; nt„Z, Sanskrit f know , J SM itZ' T 
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The Prakrit grammarians make one important exception from the rule. A t between vowels 
becomes d in Sauraseni and Mfigadhi, but is dropped in other dialects. It will be remembered 
that this change ot t to d and the corresponding one of th to dh in 'Sauraseni and Magadhi is 
the most striking feature in which those dialects differ from Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi. 
Compare Sanskrit jandti, Sauraseni jdnddi ; Mfigadhi ydnadi ; Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi 
jdndi, he knows ; Sanskrit gata, SaurasSni and Magadhi gada , Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi 
gaa or gay a, gone, etc. In reality, however, this is not a difference of dialect but of time, the 
soft consonant being the intermediary step between the hard one and the dropping of the 
whole sound. To take a parallel from a distant language, every cl between vowels is dropped 
in Norwegian. That language has been largely influenced by Danish, in which form of speech 
every t between vowels is softened to a d, while t in the same position remains in Norwegian. 
In such words, however, which have been borrowed in the Danish form, a d between vowels is 
dropped even when it represents an old t. Thus Danish lade, from late, to let, Norwegian la. 

The change of t to d which is so characteristic of Sauraseni and Mfigadhi is exactly 
analogous to the change of h to g in Ardhamagadhi and Jaina Maharashtri j 1 thus, asoga, asoka. 
The grammarian Yararuchi (II. 7) also allows the change of t to cl in Maharashtri in some words. 
It thus follows that the different treatment of a t between vowels cannot be taken as the 
starting point of a classification of the old Prakrits. 

The common theory among English scholars seems to be that the Prakrits can be divided 
into two groups, one western comprising Maharashtri and Sauraseni, and the other, the eastern, 
comprising Magadhi alone, Ardhamagadhi is then considered as a link between these two 
groups. Compare Dr. Hoernle, l. c., and Dr. Grierson, Seven Grammars of the Dialects and 
Sub-dialects of the Bihdri Language. Part I., Calcutta, 1883, p. 5, and in other later publica- 
tions. 

The principal points in which both groups differ are as follows : — 

1. All s-sounds become s in the west and $ in the east ; thus, Sauraseni k esesimi, Magadhi 
I'isesu , in the hairs. 

2. Every r is changed to an l in the east ; thus, SaurasSni rdd , Magadhi lad , a king. 

8. Every initial,;' is changed to a y in the east, while the opposite change from y to j is 
the rule in the west. Thus, Sauraseal jdne, I know ; jaclhd, as ; Magadhi ydnS, I know ; yadhd , 
as. The manuscripts usually write j also in Magadhi. 

4. The nominative singular of masculine <z-bases ends in 6 in the west and in e in the 
east. Thus, Sauraseni purist 5, Magadhi pulisS, a man. 

Ardhamagadhi agrees with the western languages in the three first points, while in the 
fourth it usually has the eastern form. The nominative ending in 6 , however, is also used in 
the oldest text. 

It will be seen that the features on which this classification is based are mostly of a super- 
ficial kind. The different pronunciation of various sounds cannot properly be taken as the 
starting point for a philological classification. We should then, for instance, be justified in 
using the different pronunciation of an original v and the treatment of the old ss in the future 
iu Gujarati and Western Hindi in order to prove that both languages belong to quite different 
groups of Indo- Aryan Vernaculars. With regard to the treatment of s-sounds in the east we 
know that it differed in different localities. In Dhakki, which shares some of the charac- 
teristic features of Magadhi and would certainly have to be classed as an eastern Prakrit, we 
have two s-sounds, a dental s representing the dental and cerebral s-sounds in Sanskrit, and 
a palatal s corresponding to Sanskrit s. Thus, puliso , a man; clasa, ten. 

i Jaina M&har&shtri is the dialect of non-oanonical literature of the Svetfimbara Jains, tfor our present 
purposes it may be considered as identical with ordinary Maharashtri. 
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Dhakki also sliows that the substitution o! y for,?' in Magadhi only was a local peculiarity. 
Dhakki has j; thus Jampidmh, Sanskrit jalpitum, to talk. The state of affairs in the modern 
dialects of Magadha tends to show the same. 

The Dhakki form puliso, a man, also shows that the nominative in e was not used in the 
extreme east, and it cannot, therefore, be made the basis of a classification. The nominative 
in e was probably a local form, which has, in later times, spread over a much wider area. 

The common change of neuter iz-bases to masculines in Magadhi is of a similar kind. The 
subsequent linguistic history of India shows how cautious we must be in using such features 
as the distinguishing marks between different groups. The classification of dialects is con- 
tinually modified by new developments, which, originating within a small area, afterwards 
spread in all directions# 

The division of the Prakrits in a western and an eastern group should therefore be dropped, 
as artificial and based on considerations which are not fundamentally important enough. 

It would seem much more natural to divide the Prakrits in a Northern and a Southern 
group, the former comprising Sauraseni and Magadhi and the other Maharashtri and Ardha- 
mao-adhi. The former would be distinguished by a greater simplicity in its inflexional system, 
and by the formation of its passive voice and conjunctive participle, in all which points it 
differs from the southern dialects. Such a classification cannot, however, be earnestly urged, 
Magadhi being, after all, so different from Sauraseni that it is impossible to Glass both 
together, 

The old classification was based on the theory that Sauraseni and Maharashtri were essen- 
tially the same dialect It is not any more necessary to prove that this is not the case. The 
phonetical laws of both are quite different, the inflexional system of Maharashtri is much more 
developed and much richer than is the case in Sauraseni, and the vocabulary is full of popular 
words, while Sauraseni in this respect hardly differs from classical Sanskrit. We may add the 
different form of the future, of the conjunctive participle, of the optative, of the passive, and 
of the emphatic particle (Maharashtri chea , Sauraseni jiva). All these points are quite sufficient 
to make it necessary to distinguish both as different forms of speech. 

It is a well-known fact that Maharashtri in the characteristics just alluded to generally 
agrees with Ardbam&gadhL This proves that Maharashtri has a decided leaning towards the 
east, and must be quite separated from Sauraseni. Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi are, on the 
other hand, quite distinct dialects, but they have much more in common than Mahfirashbriand 
Sauraseni. Moreover, there are certain indications which show that Magadhi was based on 
a dialect of the same kind as those which gave rise to Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi. As has 
already been mentioned, the principal distinguishing points with regard to the latter two dialects 
are the vocabulary and the free use of varied inflexional forms. In other words, they show the 
same relation to Sauraseni as the V edic dialects to classical Sanskrit. The different vocabulary 
is already sufficient to show that they are radically different forms of speech. And the same 
is the case with their declensions and conjugations, It does not matter for our present purposes 
whether or not classical Sanskrit and Sauraseni are based on the vernacular of the same 
locality. It is sufficient to state that both seem to represent the more fixed form of the speech 
of the educated classes as opposed to the vernacuiai's of the masses. And in this connexion it is 
worth noting that low-caste people do not speak Saurasani in the plays. 

With regard to Magadhi it is of course impossible to make a definite statement about its 
vocabulary. The materials available are too scanty. On the other hand, it seems to be cer- 
tam that the dialect in question in several points agreed with Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi, 
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As regards phonology, we may note the change of l to g in Jaina Ms\harashjrx. Arana 
Mag adl d and Magadhi ; thus, Ardhamagadhi, Jaina Maharashtri sdvaga , Magadhi idvaga. 
a pupil. Compare, however, the remarks about d, i t above. 

Though 5-sounds in Magadhi generally become s , we also find instances of the change of 
ss to h, which plays a great rule in the formation of the future in Maharashtri and Ardharaa- 
gadhi. Compare forms such as Magadhi putfdha and puttassa, of a son. 

Yv^e may further note the cerebralising of dental sounds and the change of / to l (7. e , /) in 
Maharilshtri, Ar d h a m agadh i , and Magadhi. Compare Pischel, Gramm at ik chr Prakrit Sprachen* 
Strassburg, 1900 , §§ 219, 239, 238. 

Such changes also occur in Saurasem, but only sporadically. 

If we turn to the inflexional system we find several indications that Magadhi is based on 
a dialect with the same rich variety of forms as MahihasLfcn and Ardhamagadhi. 

Thus Magadhi has, like the two last-mentioned dialects, preserved the old dative of 
a-bases, at least in verses. (Pischel, § 361.) It has two different forms of the genitive of the 
same bases, thus, pnttush and puttclha , of the son ; two forms of the locative, thus, muhe, in 
the mouth, Idvammi , in the well. There is even a third form of this case, ending in alum, thus, 
huldhiilx, in the family. The genitive plural ends in dm m and diiam, the vocative plural in 
& and dhr , etc. 

Note also the form to, therefore, in all dialects with the exception of Sauraseni. 

The At manepadam, which in Sauraseni is only used in the first person singular, occurs 
also in other persons in Magadhi, not, however, so often as in Makarashfcri and Ardhamagadhi. 
Considering the scanty materials for our knowledge of Magadhi, this point is of importance. 

Optatives snch as Jcarejjd , I may do, do not occur in Sauraseni, but are occasionally found 
in Magadhi and are the common forms in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi. Forms such as 
lahtath or lahe, I may take, which are the only ones used in Sauraseni, on the other hand seldom 
occur in the other Prakrits. 

Verbal bases ending in a short a usually form their imperative in a ; thus, piva^ drink. In 
Maharashtri, Ardhamagadhi, and Magadhi, however, we also find forms such as pirdhi . 

The suffix ilia, which plays a great role in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi, is related to 
gIucl in Magadhi gdmelua, Sanskrit grdmya , and the modern dialects spoken in the old Magadha 
countrv show that an 2-suffix must have been common in Magadha Apabramsa. 

Such indications seem to show that Magadhi was based on a vernacular which was much 
more closely related to Makamshtri and Ardhamagadhi than to Sauraseni. It should be 
remembered that it is used both in prose and in verses, and there is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that the Magadhi of the prose passages has been largely influenced by Sauraseni, 
the principal prose Pr&krit of the plays. 

Though the so-called Apabhramsas will not be dealt with in these pages, it may be noted 
that the Saurasffiia Apabhramsa (as also the so-called Jaina Sauraseni) often differs from 
Sauraseni Prakrit and agrees with the other dialects. This may, at least partly, be explained 
by the fact that it is of a somewhat different origin. The Saurasena Apabhramsa is principally 
known from Hemachandra’s grammar, and it is a well-known fact that in many points it agrees 
with old Gujarati. Now Gujarat was conquered from Mathura, and old Gujarati was, there- 
fore a Saurasena Apabhramsa. It has, however, certaiuly been influenced by the speech of the 
former inhabitants. We do not know who these were. The many points of analogy between 
Gujarati and Kohkani, however, make it almost certain iliat their dialect was closely related 

to old Marathi. 
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It seems therefore necessary to divide the Prakrits in two groups, 'Sauraseni on one side, 
and Maharashtri, Ardhamfigadh!, and Magadhi on the other. The former agrees with classical 
Sanskrit in vocabulary and in its fixed inflexional system, while the latter contains many words 
which are unknown to classical Sanskrit, and approaches the old Vedic dialects in the rich 
variety of forms. On the other hand, it should be clearly understood that the dialects of the 
group differed from each other in many points, just as is the case with their representatives 
at the present day. Oar knowledge of Magadhi is too limited to arrive at certain results with 
regard to that dialect. It may, however, be added that the position ascribed to it well agrees 
with the relationship of the modern vernaculars of the Magadha country. More definite results 
would be obtained if we would include the Magadhi of the inscriptions and Pali in the scope 
of our inquiries. I cannot, however, now enter upon the many problems connected with those 
forms of speech. 

The relation of Maharashtri to the other Prakrits must, therefore, be defined as follows. 

In some characteristics, such as the formation of the nominative singular of masculine 
abases and in the pronunciation of some consonants, it agrees with Sauraseni, and mainly 
with Ardhamagadhi. Its whole character, however, shows it to be a dialect belonging to 
a group which comprised the vernaculars of the south and east. 

The modern vernaculars of India have been classified in various ways. If we exclude the 
languages spoken on the north-western frontier, we may distinguish the following groups 2 : — 

1. North-Western Group, L e ., Kasmiri, Lahnda and Sindh}. 

2. Southern Group — Marathi. 

3. Western Group — Gujarati, Panjabi, Rajasthani, Western Hindi. 

4. Northern Group — Western Pahari, Central Pahari, NTaipfili. 

5. Mediate Group — Eastern Hindi. 

6. Eastern Group, — Assamese, Bengali, Bihari, Oriya. 

According to Dr. Grierson, the third and fourth group must be considered as mutually 
connected and as forming one distinct branch which he calls the inner family. The first, the 
second, and the sixth groups, on the other hand, have certain important characteristics in com- 
mon, and should be classed together as the outer family. Eastern Hindi forms the link between 
both. 


It will be seen that Dr. Grierson s classification of the modern vernaculars agrees with 
that proposed above for the Prakrits. & 


If we abstract from the north-western languages which have nothing directly correspond- 
mg to them m the Prakrits, we find two great divisions, one inner, corresponding to 'Sauraseni 
Prakrit, and one outer, corresponding to the southern and eastern Prakrits. To these must be 
added the dialects sharing some of the characteristics of both, the Mediate Group. 


It is clear that such a classification can only be a very rough one. Tliero are numerous 
cross-divisions, so that it is often a very complicated matter to define precisely tlio position of 
a given language We are, in this place, only concerned with Marathi, and it will bo necessary 
to go into some detail m order to illustrate the relationship of that language to other Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. ® 


r °! rnle ’ 1 C \ PP j X1Y ff,) p01nts 0ut iliat Mar ^ bi in some points agrees with the 
_ imfr. inner) and m others with the eastern (L e., outer) languages. Moreove r, it iu 

vano^pBt:™:; IS as to adopM ° f ^ 
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many respects differs from both. He therefore considers Marathi to form a group by itself. 
The facts may be broadly laid down as follows : — 

1. Agreement between Mar&thi and inner languages. 

The pronunciation is generally the same. Thus, v and h are distinguished as in Gujarati. 
Panjabi, and partly in Rajasthani. The short a is pronounced as the u in English ‘nut, 5 etc. 
The fact that Marathi has two s-sounds cannot be adduced to prove a nearer connexion with 
eastern languages The Bengali s must be compared with the corresponding sound in 
Magadhi Prakrit, which was used in all cases instead of every old s-sound, without any attention 
being paid to the sound following it. The s in Marathi, on the other hand, is only used before 
i 3 i, and e, in which cases it is due to the common pronunciation of a y before these vowels 
(compare yene , e?ie } to come), a tendency which is hardly compatible with the phonetical laws 
prevailing in eastern languages which are averse to an initial y or w. The pronunciation of 
the palatals a,s, ts 9 dz , etc., is not an exclusively eastern peculiarity. It is not only common in 
Bengali, but a similar pronunciation also prevails in some forms of Rajasthani and Gujarati* 
Compare also KasmirL In Marathi this pronunciation is not the only one, the true palatal 
sound being preserved in the same cases as those in which a dental s becomes a palatal. The 
Marathi system is the same as that prevailing in Telugu, and it is also possible to think of 
Dravidian influence. On the whole there can be no doubt that the pronunciation of Marathi, 
as stated by Dr. Hoernle, l c ,, mainly agrees with that of western languages of the hmer 
family. It will be remembered that Maharashtri phonology had the same relation to Sauras6ni. 
the inner Prakrit. 

The demonstrative and relative pronouns end in 6 in the nominative singular masculine in 
Marathi as in Western Hindi, while the Eastern dialects have forms ending in e. Compare 
Marathi dzo, Bihar! Je, who. in connection with this point it should be noted that the 
nominative singular of a-bases in old Marathi ends in u or 6, which corresponds to 6 in the 
western Prakrits, and not to e in the eastern. Thus old Marathi nandanu , a son ; ravo , a king. 
The nominative of strong masculine bases ends in d in Marathi. This d is, however, probably 
the direct development of an old a-o. An a-e or would regularly become e in modern 
Marathi. It seems, on the whole, difficult to base any conclusions on the different forms of the 
nominative of these bases. Else we should be obliged to separate Marathi from Kohkani, 
Gujarati and Rajasthani from Panjabi and some dialects of Western Hindi. 

It will be seen from the preceding remarks that Marathi agrees with the inner languages 
in the same points as those in which Makar ash tri marched with Sanraseni, viz, 3 in pronunciation 
and in the o-form of the nominative singular of masculine a-bases. 

Marathi also agrees with the inner languages in two other important points, in the regular 
use of a case of the agent and the consequent passive construction of the past tense of transitive 
verbs, and in forming the infinitive with an rc-suffix. 

With regard to the former of these two points, it does not seem to be of fundamental 
importance. The origin of the past tense from a past participle passive, and the corresponding use 
of the past participle in all Prakrits as a passive form of the past, clearly show that the active 
construction of such tenses so often found in eastern vernaculars is a comparatively late 
development, and may thus be compared with the dropping of the neuter gender m most Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. With regard to the second point, the formation of the infinitive by adding 
an ?i-suffix, it should be borne in mind that Marathi also possesses a ^-infinitive, corresponding 
to the Worms in the east, and that this latter formation of the infinitive by no means is 
confined to the outer languages, but is quite common in Gujarati, a language which certainly 
belongs to the inner family. 
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We thus see that the most important points in which Marathi agrees with the western (i. e 
inner) languages are the same which were common to Mabar&shtrl and SaurasSni. 

2. Agreement between Mar&thi and the eastern languages of the outer circle. 

It has already been pointed out that the similar pronunciation of the palatals in Mar&thi 
and some eastern dialects cannot be urged as proving any closer relation. The same is the case 
with the broad pronunciation of a short a in Koiikaiii, which might be compared with the pro- 
nunciation of the same sound in Bengali. A short a is pronounced in the same way in several 
dialects of Gujarati Bhili, and is due to causes which wo cannot as yet account for. It is 
foreign to Marathi proper, as are also the short e and o which are so characteristic of eastern 
languages and of Konkani. E and o had a short as well as a long sound in all Pi akrits, and 
the abolishing or retaining of the short variety is due to phonetical developments within the 
single dialect. 

The ^-nominative of strong masculine bases has already been dealt with, and it does not 
seem safe to lay any stress on it. 

In the same way I do not venture to make an argument out of the so-called pronominal 
suffixes which Dr. Grierson ihas shown are nsed in most languages of the outer family, because 
I have not been able to convince myself of their existence in Mardblii. Compare Dr. Grierson 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Yol. LXIV., Part I,, 1895, pp. 836 and if., pp. 352 
and ff. 


The Z-future, which Mar&bhi shares with Rajasthani and some northern dialects, has been 
compared with the Z-present in Bihar! by Dr. Hoernle and others. Its existence in Rajasthani, 
however, shows that it is not an exclusively eastern form, and I shall not, therefore, do more 
than mention it. 


The principal points in which Marathi agrees with eastern forms of speech, and which 
seem to he of fundamental importance, on the other hand, are the oblique form in & and the 
2-suffix of the past tense. These features pervade the whole inflexional system of the language, 
and are accordingly of sufficient importance to prove a closer connection. 


With regard to the former point, the oblique base ending in d, it must be noted that this 
form is much more common in the east than has been recognised by the grammarians, and forms 
an essential feature of those languages. Compare Bihari pahar , a guard, oblique pah^r d* 
Marathi, which is a much more conservative language than its neighbours towards the 
east, uses this form in all abases; thus, bdp, a father; bdpd-tsa, of the father. The form 
lapd cannot he separated from bdpds, which is usually a dative, bub is also, dialectically, used 
as an ordinary oblique base. Thus bdpds-na , by the father, in the Konkan. Both forms 'must 
be derived from the old genitive ; compare Maharashtii bappassa, of the father. 


The Z-suffix of the past tense is a secondary suffix w'hich was originally added to the nast 
participle passive. It was not originally necessary, and even at the present day it is occasion 
ally dispensed with, not only in the east, but also in Marathi dialects. Thus GhitriwZ 
mdy<*t'd and mania* it was struck. ^ ' ani 


The 2-suffix must be derived from a Prakrit form containing a double U it beinc n 
invariable rule in Marathi that every single non-initial Z becomes a* cerebral /, while a c w I 
l in the some position goes back to a double ll in P.akrit. Compare a papw by the Drew 
writer m the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society , 1902, pp. 417 and ff. The prototype of Ihl 
Z-snffix is, therefore, thesnffix ilia which plays a great role in Mahardshtri and Ardhamdgadhf 
and probably also in Magadhi, but is not used in Sauraseni The oldest instance of its L 
the past tense is Ardhamagadhi dnillia, brought. 36 ln 
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Marathi thus agrees with western vernaculars in pronunciation, in the regular use of the 
case of the agent, and in a form of the nominative singular of abases which can be traced 
back to the old Maharashtri form ending in 6 . With eastern forms of speech it agrees in two 
fundamental points, the oblique base ending in a , and the past tense formed by adding an ?-su£Bx« 
We may add that the inflexional system of Marathi, at least to some extent, has the same rich- 
ness of forms which characterises the eastern languages as opposed to the western ones. 

The features in which Marathi differs from the western as well as from the eastern 
languages do not concern us here. Compare Dr. Hoernle, l. c. 

It will be seen that Marathi occupies exactly the same position within the modern Xndo- 
Aryan vernaculars as Maharashtri among the Prakrits. The arguments adduced against the 
derivation of both languages from the same old vernacular have not proved valid, and we will 
have to adhere to the Indian tradition that Maharashtri was based on the old vernacular of the 
Maratha country. 

We are now prepared to turn our attention to some additional proofs which are furnished 
by occasional points of coincidence between both languages. It is unnecessary to aim at com- 
pleteness in the enumeration of such facts, but it will be useful to select a few instances. For 
further details, we may refer the reader to two older papers, one by M. Garrez in the Journal 
Asiatique , VI., xx., Paris, 1872, pp. 203 and ff., the other by Professor Kuhn in the Z eitschri/t 
fur vergleichende Sprachforschung , XXXIII. p. 478 f. M. Garrezs article must, ho we ver, be used 
with caution; compare Dr. Grierson, above, Vol. XXX. pp. 553 and ff. 

It will be noted that many forms in which Marathi will be shown to agree with Maharash- 
tri also are found in other modern vernaculars, especially in the east. This could not possibly 
be otherwise if the preceding remarks are correct. I have not, therefore, thought it necessary 
to note such instances, my present aim being to adduce additional proofs for the derivation of 
Marathi and Maharashtri from the same source, which seems to be necessarily inferred from 
the facts already adduced. 

For our present purposes we must refrain from a comparison of the vocabulary of both 
languages, though considerable results might be derived in such a way. In the first place we 
know too little of Sauraseni and Magadhi, and in the second place it would be unsafe to compare 
the vocabulary of modern vernaculars so long as we have not good dictionaries in all of them. 
Something in this direction has already been done by M. Garrez in the article just quoted. 
Compare, however, Dr. Grierson, L e. We shall therefore only draw attention to a few points 
of phonology and inflexion where Marathi seems to agree with Maharashtri. 

Vowels. — Long vowels are often shortened in M&hsirashtri and Ardhamagadhi; thus, 
kumara , Sanskrit kumdra , a boy. This form does not occur in Sauraseni, but must be com- 
pared with Marathi kumar . Har idl'd, turmeric, often becomes huliddi or haladdt in Maharashtri. 
Compare Marathi ha lad, dative halfdt-ld. 

The Sanskrit vowel ri is sometimes differently treated in the old dialects* Thus, Sanskrit 
Jcrita, done, becomes kaa in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi (compare Magadhi and Ardhama- 
gadhi kada) t but usually kida in Sauraseni. Similarly, we find Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi 
ghaa, Sauraseni ghida, Sanskrit ghrita , clarified butter. Compare Marathi hell, i. kaa-illaam , 
done (but Hindi kiyd, %. e., kidaa ), while ghi, clarified butter, which is derived from the form 
ghida and is quite common in Hindi, according to Molesworth is scarcely used in Mar&tht and 
must be considered as a Hindi loan-word. In this connexion we may also mention Marathi 
bhdii, Maharashtri bhdua, Sanskrit bhrdtrika , a brother. Also Sauraseni has, however, bhddua, 
but most modern vernaculars have bhdi, which represents a Prakrit bhdia. 

Consonants. — It has already been noted that one of the most striking features in which 
Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi differ from SanrasSni (and Magadhi) is the treatment of 
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a Sanskrit.# between vowels, which, becomes d in the latter, and is dropped in the former gronp. 
llany verbal forms contain such a t, and this is the reason why the different treatment of it 
plays so conspicuous a role in the Prakrits. It has already been stated that no great import- 
ance can be attached to this point. Still it is of interest to note that modern Marathi has 
dropped the t in all verbal forms, and there are nd traces of participles such as Gujarati Mdh6, 
done ; li$M, taken ; pklho, drunk. Old Marathi Tthddild, eaten, is quite different, the cl, which 
belongs to the base, having probably been re-introduced, through the influence of the Sanskrit 
form. 

Soft consonants are occasionally hardened in the Prakrits. Thus, Maharashtri machchai 
for majjai, Sanskrit mddyati , he grows mad ; mchclidi for vajjai, Sanskrit vrojati , he walks. 
Compare Marathi mats&rii, to swell, to rise in force (Hindi mach^na) ; Konkani votsU , to go. 

Consonants are occasionally aspirated. Compare Maharashtri list and bhisi, Sanskrit bris% 
Marathi bldsi (Hindi bids), stalk of the lotus. 

The aspiration has apparently been thrown back in Maharasbbii and Ardhamagadhi 
ghetUm , Sanskrit grahiiimi, to seize. Compare Marathi ghet a U , taken. According to M. Garrez, 
this word is, peculiar to Marathi as the corresponding Prakrit word was to Maharashtri and 
Ardhamagadhi. 

An initial dental d has. beeome cerebralised in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi in words 
such as da sal, Sanskrit dasati, he bites ; dahai, Sanskrit dahati , he burns ; dola (probably from 
Sanskrit dola, oscillating), an eye ; dollar, Sanskrit doldyate, he swings 5 ddhalaa , Sanskrit 
Ablialaka, the longings of a pregnant woman; darai, Sanskrit darati, he fears, and so forth. 
Compare Marathi da^nl, to bite; ddho (poetical), heat; dddz a ne 3 to be hot; dola, an eye; 
dol a nl t to walk nodding; dohald , longings of a pregnant woman ; dar a ne , to fear. 

The interchange between cerebral and dental n in Marathi has been shown by Bhandarkar 
to correspond to the state of affairs -in Jaina Maharashtri and late Ardhamagadhi. Every 
initial n and every double n becomes a dental n in Marathi, while every medial single n is 
cerebral and represented by a cerebral n in Marathi. Qompare Bhandarkar in the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society , Yol. XVII. 1889, p. 166, , 

We may add stray forms such as Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi chhetta , Sanskrit Jcseira, 
Marathi s6t, hut SaurasSni khetta, Hindi thtt, a field; Maharashtri lira, Mar&thi Mr, but 
Sanskrit and Sauraseni lila, forsooth; Sanskrit gardabha, Maharashtri gaddaha , Marathi gctdhav , 
but Sauraseni gaddaha , Hindi gadhd 9 an ass ; Maharashtri pamdsam , Marathi pannds , fifty, and 
so forth. 

All these instances show that Marathi and Maharashtri have many phonetical laws in 
common. When we find the same facts recurring in other modern vernaculars, it is quite 
natural that we should find them in the east. Ardhamagadhi shows that the phonology of 
eastern Prakrits was more closely connected with Maharashtri than with Sauraseni. As regards 
the vernaculars derived from the. same source as Sauraseni, the many instances where both 
differ cannot fail to show that the literary Hanrasjeni was based on the vernacular of a com- 
paratively small area or of a definite class of people, and that the popular dialects of the 
SaurasSna country in many points differed, or have subsequently been largely influenced from 
other sources. We are still far from being able to trace all the elements which have contributed 
to the formation of the various dialects of Western Hindi, though we know enough to state 
definitely that their main base was a SaurasSna dialect* 

Houns and Pronouns.— It has already been pointed out that the nominative singular for 
masculine o-bases ends in 6 in Maharashtri (and Sauraseni),' and that old Marathi shows that 
the same was the case in the language of the Martha country. It has also been mentioned 
‘that Magadhi shows a tendency to change neuter a-bases to masculine*. This, tendency does not 
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exist inMIMrushfcri, and modern Marathi here again agrees in preserving the neater gender, 
while most modem vernaculars, with the exception of Gujarati and rural Western Hindi, have 
replaced it by the masculine. 

The genitive of i-bases often ends in is$a in Mabarasbtri and Ardhamagadhi ; thus, aggissa, 
Sanskrit agnth, of the fire 5 but Sauraseni only aggino. Bases ending in in have m the same 
dialects been confounded with them; -thus hatthUm, Sauraseni Utthino, Sanskrit hastmah, of an 
elephant. The only ta-base which has survived in Marathi is hath!, an elephant, and the dative 
of this word is Mthis which is the direct descendant of hatthissa . 

With regard to pronouns we may note that the typical MaharSshtri forms majjha, my, and 
tujjha , thy, have survived in Marathi madzhd , my ; tudzkd , thy. 

Verbs. — With regard to the conjugation of verbs, it is of interest that Marathi has 
n reserved a good deal of the variety of different forms which characterised Maharashtn. Marathi 
here again proves to be a more conservative language than its neighbours. Thus we not only 
find the old present, future (see below), and imperative, but also some traces of the optative. 

Compare,— w 4 „ ** 

Deletil indriyd MUmUiji tad sttoshnd-te pdvije dni suTchaduhkJn dkahje apana-pe ; 

‘See, if a man is dependent on. his senses^then he will suffer cold and heat, and tie 
himself to pleasure and sorrow.’ — (JnanSsvari, II. 119.) 

Such forms have usually been explained as passives used in an active sense. And there can be 
no doubt that passive forms are often so used. This seems, however, to he partly due to the 
fact that they were confounded with remnants of the old optative. . ~ 

The old passive survives in forms, such as ldbh«ni, to be got; dis«t}e, to appear, and soon. 
In old poetry, however, a passive formed with the characteristic; is m common use. Thus, 
Zdhijal they are killed ; Uje, it is done. In modern Marathi only the forms mhan'je, it is . 
said, namely ; and pdhije, it is wanted, have survived. 

It should he noted that such forms correspond to the Mahdrdshtri passive ending m 
while Saumslni has tadi. Jaina SanrasSai has forms ending m ipadl. That dialect in many 
r e tpeote occupies a position intermediate between SaurasSni and Maharashtn. Compare Guja, 

unfi Bj UTS'S tii sni. ^ • t>** * 

The Marathi future is now formed by adding an f-suffix, as is also the case m Rajasthani 
, Rome northern dialects. In the first person singular n is w most dialects added instead 

The bM 6 of the to™ » tdenfeel w,tb 

Z Z present, wiicb in now ns.d .. n hnbitn .1 pant, bnt m po.trj id o bn, tb, toobonn of 
a present! a past, and a future. Thus, utM, I used to rise ; uthSn, I shall rise. 

It seem! probable that the habitual past is not only derived from the old present, but also 
from Le old future. For though the modern future usually agrees with it, there are instances 
i!° the dialects where both differ. Thus Nagpuri M I used to sleep; but ; mdz an , I shall 
sleep A confusion between the old present and the old future might easily take place, as both 
fou!d often necessarily have assumed the same form. In MaMrJsh r the future was formed 
L means of the suffix L, which was often changed to ih. Thus, hanhm and I shall 

»d tai...* tbon wilt In.gb 1 MS nnd « . * ™ 

haslhimi (or Jmsihith), hasihisi, hatihiz, would regularly become hast, hasis. han, m Mara^hh a^d 

KE £ob.bi. I*- 

account for the use of this _ ns ® ln 6 or , future in the two conjugations in Marathi 
be noted that the difference in the formation of fatoe 3^ difference 

— r « a ™ 

, /•standard aseP), he shall be. Forms, such as utM, wthes, uthe, I used to ri , •> 

Sf S?SriJSta» of M&hSrashtri uttMm, uMSsi, uttMi, and it seems to be aUowed to 
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conclude that the e-form of the habitual past and the future is derived from the old present, 
the C-form from the old future. I may add that dialectically the /-suffix is dropped in 
the Marathi future. Thus, KarMdj mdr a st , thou wilt strike, a form which seems directly to 
correspond to Maharashtri mdrissad or marihisi , when it is borne in mind that a short i in the 
penultimate is regulaidy dropped in that dialect. 

Marathi infinitives, such as mtirit, to strike ; uthii t to arise, etc., seem to be directly derived 
from Maharashtri mdrimh, utthium . The participle of necessity ending in avva in Maharashtri 
(Sanskrit tavyd) is used in the same sense in modern Marathi, while in other dialects it has 
become a future. Thus Marathi myd Icardve, Maharashtri mae Jsariai'vacuh, it should be done by 
me, I should do. 

The conjunctive participle ends in una in Maharashtri and often also in Ardham&gadhi, but 
usually in ia in Sauras6ni and Magadhi. Jaina Maharashtri also uses the form ending in um ; 
thus, Jcahium , having told. To such forms corresponds the Marathi conjunctive participle end- 
ing in un from older u-nid, t. e. 3 u-nill, which contains the old um (compare old forms such as 
mrdalh, having destroyed) and a second suffix nifi which must be compared with Gujarati ne. 
Thus kanin , old Marathi karuni <?, having done. The common o in such forms (compare 
karonyia and karunyia, having done) is due to the same reasons as Apabhramsa lalmum , to take, 
etc. It is of importance to note that the different formation of this participle is very marked 
in the old Prakrits. Marathi as usual agrees with Maharashtri. 

We may add correspondence in the syntax, such as the use of the neuter in adjectives 
qualifying words of different genders ; the use of adjectives instead of adverbs ; the use of the 
present participle as a conditional ; the frequency with which an Z-suffix, corresponding to an 
old ilia, occurs; and, lastly, the use of the emphatic particle Maharastri chea, chia , click a, 
Marathi chi, ts. The particle chea, etc., is only used in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi, the 
corresponding word in Sauraseni being j eva. Both forms have survived, the former in Marathi 
ts, chi, Chhattisgarhi ech, the latter in Gujarati j. 

Such instances of agreement would not prove much if they were isolated. Taken together, 
however, and considered in connection with the general reasons adduced in the preceding pages, 
they cannot fail to add strength to the conclusion that the Indian tradition is right in referring 
Marathi and Maharashtri to the same locality. 

One immediate consequence of this result is that KhaDdSsi can no more be considered as 
a dialect of Marathi. It would take us too far to enter upon this question in the present place. 
Suffice it to state that Khandesi will in the Linguistic Survey be shown to be a dialect based on 
Gujar&ti and not on Marathi. 

It will be borne in mind that Maharashtri, though decidedly showing a leaning towards the 
east, is a rather independent language, occupying a somewhat intermediary position. The same 
is the case with Marathi. And the conservative tendencies of that language have, to a great 
extent, prevented it from being influenced by its neighbours. Nowhere do we find it dropping 
gradually into a neighbouring form of speech. The frontier line between Marathi on one side 
and B&jasthaui and Gujar&ti on the other is a very marked one. Only in the west we see that 
Marathi has largely influenced KhandSsi and some Bhil dialects which might be considered as 
links between Marathi and Gujarati. They are not, however, in reality intermediate languages, 
but mixed forms of speech which have borrowed from Marathi. The state of affairs in the east 
is similar. There is no link between Mar&thi and Chhattisgarhi or Marathi and OriyA The 
Hal a bi dialect, which has sometimes been described as a dialect of Chhattisgarhi and sometimes 
of Marathi, is in reality none of both. It is a mongrel form of speech adopted by a tribe of 
non-Aryan descent. The inner form of the dialect; is Chhattisgarhi and Oriya, Mar&thi having 
contributed several suffixes which are added to the simple base and not to a form correspond- 
ing to the oblique base in Marathi. 
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EXTRACTS PROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIth 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 

(Concluded from p. 189.) 

Appendix I. 

Despatches to Bengal. 

1790 — 1796. 

Extracts with regard to the Settlement at the Andamans. 

30th March 179L We shall postpone giving you any directions relative to the New Settle- 
ment on the Andamans, until after the receipt of Captain Kyd’s Survey and investigation and 
the Report of Commodore Cornwallis. 

25th February 1793. We have referred to your Proceedings of the 6** and 29** July 2792, 
for information respecting the Harbour to the North East of the Great Andaman Island, and 
which, in the opinion of Commodore Cornwallis, is much superior, for a Fleet of Men of War, to Port 
Cornwallis [ i . e. the modern Port Blair] ; and direct that you transmit to Us a Copy of the Plan of 
this Harbour together with the former report of Commodore Cornwallis, the Surveys of Captain 
Kyd and Lieutenant Blair, with every other necessary material to enable us to come to a final 
decision respecting the fitness of this new Settlement over that which has been formed at Penang, or 
Prince of Wales Island. 

15 th ^.pril 1795. And amans. In consequence of the decided opinion of Admiral Cornwallis in 
favor of the Harbour at the North East end of the Great Andaman Island, as a safe and convenient 
Port for a Squadron of Ships of War, we approve of your resolution for removing the Stores and 
every other part of the Establishment that was made at the Harbour which lias hitherto been 
called Port Cornwallis [i. e. Port Blair], to the Harbour recommended by the Commodore. 

We likewise approve of the measures that have been taken for effecting the New Settlement, and 
of the Allowances to the Officers and others employed in that service, as mentioned in your subsequent 
Dispatches, and the proceedings to which they refer. 

We direct that you send ujs Copies of all the Plans and Surveys that have been or shall be taken 
of this new Harbour. We observe that several have already been taken, and that others are expected 
to be made, and we desire ithat a regular List thereof may be transmitted to us. We observe that 
Major Kyd, appointed temporary Commandant and Superintendant of the Works to be erected on 
Chatham Island [in the modern Port Cornwallis] has been directed to prepare a plan of Fortifi- 
cations for its defence of the Port, whether in the absence of the Fleet, or for the protection of any 
number of ships blocked up in the Harbour by a superior force. You will of course furnish us with 
Major Kyd’s report, and an Estimate of the expence of the proposed works, that we may be enabled 
to give you such directions upon the Subject, as the situation of affairs both in India and Europe 
shall appear to require; and no works but such as may be deemed necessary for immediate defence 
are to be commenced without our previous sanction. 

It appears by your subsequent Dispatch of the 12th August 1793, that in consequence of 
Captain Blair’s report therein referred to, a more minute investigation is to be made of the Soundings 
at North East Harbour [now Port Cornwallis], and that you are endeavoring to ascertain the 
cause of the late uncommon sickness among the Settlers. We have therefore no, further Directions 
to give you upon this subject at present. 

Your recommendation for establishing Courts of Justice at the Andamans will be taken into 
consideration. 
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We approve of your determination that all Notorious Offenders sentenced to be 
confined for life shall be transported to the Andamans to be employed in clearing the 
Lands or on Public Buildings or Works. 

3rd July, 1795. We approve of your determination for sending a Number of Convicts from 
the Nizamut Adawlut to the Andamans. 

For the reasons stated we approve of your having taken up a Vessel, built by the late Colonel 
Eyd, for the Service of the Andamans. 

For the forcible reasons that have been urged, we approve of the addition which has been made 
to Major Kyd’s Allowances as Superintendant of the Andamans. 

5*? January 1796. We have perused the very able and impartial Report part the first from 
Major Kyd, referred to in the 5^ Paragraph of your Letter in this Department of the 20^ March 
last, upon the comparative advantages of the two Settlements at Prince of Wales Island and the 
Andamans. But as you have declared your intention of communicating to us your Sentiments upon 
this subject by the next Ship and as we had previously desired your opinion thereon we shall not enter 
at this time into the consideration thereof. 

27«i July 1796. For the reasons stated we approve of your Request to the Bombay Govern- 
ment that European Convicts should not in future be ordered to the Andamans. 

We approve of the Snow Druid having been freighted for carrying Supplies to the Andamans. 

©th May 1797. From the information contained in the very able Report of Major Kyd, 
referred to in these 73 T ? & 75^ Paras of your Letter, and for the reasons assigned in your subse- 
quent Dispatch of the 7^ March 1796, we approve of your Resolutions of the 8 fc b February preced- 
ing. for withdrawing the Settlement at the Andamans ; and we are pleased to find by the 
14^ Paragraph of your Letter of the 5 fc1 * July last, that except the freight of a small Vessel stationed 
at the Andamans merely to keep possession, every expense on account of the Establishment had 
ceased. 

Appendix II. 

Among a series of MS. Records at the India Office known as E. I. Co. Home Series, Mis- 
cellaneous, are two of much interest in the present connection No. 434 giving MF La Beaume’ s 
remarks concerning the Andamans in 1790, and No. 388 giving Lieutenant Sfcokoe’s 
* Concise account of the Andamans,’ with a plan of Port Cornwallis, dated 1793. 
Through the courtesy of the authorities I am now able to publish them. 

No, I. 

E. I. Co., Home Series, Miscellaneous, 434 J. Letters from MF George Smith to 
MF Dundas afterwards Viscount Melville on various topics. 

Extract from letter dated 10 1 * January 1790 introducing M? Melchior La Beaume, 
directed to William Cabell EsqF 

“ You will find him [M? La Beaume] a sensible, Intelligent, and well informed Man, who is 
capable of giving useful information relative to India, & its Commerce and on that account, 
I introduce him to you, and should be glad that you would for the same reason present him to 
MF Dundass. To MF La Beaume is principally owing any late Discoveries which we may have 
made at the Andyinan Isles, for to my knowledge, he proposed to undertake at his own Expence 
the Discovery of these Isles, and of placing a Colony there, if he succeeded in finding a proper 
Harbour, or Port for the reception of ships’ of war, and a proper place for planting a Colony, he then 
was to he paid such sum as might be agreed upon between him & Government, if he did not succeed, 
he 1 was to ‘receive no recompense, a proposition of this public spirited Tendency, did I do verily 
believe Spur Government to the Discovery of these Isles, what efiWts T - 
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the officer sent on that Expedition being tied down to Secrecy, Ports however there certainly are, 
and whatever advantages we may reap from a possession of these Isles, are in a great degree owing 
to M? La Beaume, and this I say from knowledge, for I translated for him the Memorial which 
lie delivered to Colonel Bose for Lord Cornwallis on the subject of the Andyman Isles, and the 
conquest of the kingdom of Pegu in their Vicinity/’ 

Enclosed in the above letter is * Observations on the present state of the kingdoms of 
Ava and Pegu and the means of joining them to the British dominions in India, 5 by 
Melchior La Baume. In this paper occur the following remarks on the Andaman Islands : *— 

“ The two Islands Andaman opposite to Pegu deserve in a particular degree the attention 
of the English Nation for they would belong of right to the People who would be generous enough 
to make themselves masters of them and civilize their inhabitants. A Foreign Captain who passed 
through the Channel which divides the two Islands has assured me that he had found an excellent 
Harbour in it and nowhere less than seven Fathoms. 

If the Universe applauds the medal which England caused to be struck for the Duke of Bedford 
for having planted Oak what would not be the reward of the illustrious Governour and Supreme 
Council who should order the execution of so glorious an enterprise. 

My humble opinion is that their names would be immortalized and that thousands of their 
Fellow creatures would bless them for ever. 

However notwithstanding I consider the success of this project as morally certain its* impor- 
tance should make me diffident of my own abilities, and I request that this memorial if found to have 
any merit may only be considered a3 an Essay, — offering my services and every good that can result 
from the experience of thirty five years residence in India, and the emulation I must naturally feel 
from my sincerest wishes to be an instrument in hastening its perfection and Execution. 

N.B. M* La Beaume in presenting the annexed Observations to my Lord Cornwallis offered 
to examine the Andamans at his sole expence, provided the informations were found to be unfavor- 
able. The Success which those who afterwards explored it [met with] were Superior to the most 
Sanguine expectations. 

Melchior La Beaume. 55 


No. II. 

E. L Co. Home Series. Miscellaneous. N? 388. Letters from Sir John Murray tb 
Ml Dundas chiefly upon military and political topics. 

In Letter dated 15** May 1704. Sir John Murray sends four enclosures to Mr. Dundas. 
He describes N° 2 as follows — “ N° 2 is a concise account of the Andamans. M? Stokoe, 
of the Engineers, furnished me with this paper, which is drawn up by himself : but he does not 
wish that public use should be made of it yet — as Major Kyd who commands on the Island, and 
is an intelligent able officer, deems another years residence there necessary before he delivers an 
official Report regarding it.” Below I now give the “ concise account/’ 

A Concise Account of Port Cornwallis, Andamans, with a Sketch of the 

Plan of the Harbour. 

Situation. 

The Situation of the Andaman Islands are too well known to require a Particular explanation in 
this slight Memoir, it may be sufficient to observe, they are a Continuation of the Chain of small 
Islands extending from Cape Nagrais to Ateheen Head, What has usually been called the 
Great Andaman stretches from North Latitude 11*. 20“ to 13* 38“, it is however separated by 
Mac Phersons Straits, the East entrance of which is in N? Lat. 11*. 27“ and the West in 
11*. 3Q m , and also by middle passage, the East entrance being in Lat? 12*. 2 m , and the West in 
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12*. 12 m — Vessels drawing 2| and 3 fathom water may go thro’ either of these passages. At 
particular seasons of the year they occasion strong and dangerous Currents setting to Westward. 

Chatham Island. 


Chatham Island in Port Cornwallis, on the Eastern side of the Island on which the present 
Settlement is Established, is situated in N. Lat<J 13®. 20 m and in East Longitude from Greenwich' " 
92®. 55 m . 55". Its extreme Length, North & South, is a little more than 8000 yards. Its great- 
est Breadth at the North End is 9C0 yards ; On this face the Colony is formed, the breadth varies 
inconsiderably, until it approaches the South end of the Island, where it terminates in a narrow spit, 
fordable at low W ater to the Main, about 400 yards across. 


Surface. The Surface is extremely irregular, being a perpetual succession of Ridges & 
Valleys in all directions, the former are not very high, the sides of most of them are abrupt, and cut 
into deep Gullies by the Periodical Rains; the latter are in general narrow and confined, with 
a Ravine or Wat ter Course in the Center of each. The whole Island is so thickly covered with Jungle, 
that it is difficult to calculate with accuracy the extent of level Land, judging from the few spots we 
have cleared, there can hardly be more, than an eighth part level, or of an easy inclination. The 
high grounds are cloathed with Timber Trees, some of them of an astonishing size their Trunks are 
mostly concealed from view by innumerable strong creepers, which greatly impede our progress in 
clearing, they being interwoven in such a manner, as to render it impracticable to drag them down 
or to get rid of them, except by fire. The Valleys abound with the wild Beetle Nut, and various 
Trees of slight fibre, useless for the most part as Timber. The Shores of the Island, and all the 
neighbouring shores, are garnished with the Mangrove and other Aquatic Trees, some species of which 
afford good knees, and crooked Timbers for building boats and small vessels. 


Soil. There is an artificial soil of rich black mould over the whole Island evidently formed by 
decayed leaves and other vegetable matter, it is seldom deeper than five or six inches, except around 
the Roots of the larger Trees, where it is often more than a foot deep ; beneath this is the natural soil 
apparently of a Stiff, fat, yellow loam, but experience has shewn us that when tilled for Cultivation’ 
and exposed to the force of the Rains, it becomes a mere sand, and probably will not prove very 
Productive, as there is scaroely a Tree to be met with on the Island having a Tap Root, on the con- 
trary the Roots extend to an incredible distance in search of the Artificial Soil, along the exterior 
Surface, and have so slight a hold of the ground that it is imprudent to leave single Trees standing 
as they usually fall the first Wind that blows. It is a question whether in clearing for the Purposes 
of Agreculture, we may not deprive the Lands of the source of their most Prolific Soil, and when 
turned for Cultivation, whether the good Soil will not be washed away, as has been the’ease in our 
Garden, at the expiration of the S. W. Monsoon, it was a mere bed of Sand, and we were under the 
necessity of collecting the Vegetable Mould from other places to restore its fertility. — The spot for 
this Garden was certainly ill chosen being at the foot of an extensive Ridge, and having a gradual 
slope to the Water edge ; there are spots where we may reasonably expect a more favorable issue, one 
of which we have cleared, and put into cultivation, as an experiment the approaching Monsoon. 
A small quantity of Paddy planted, proved very productive, and some Manilla Indigo seed afforded 
a most luxuriant Crop, and was from five to six feet high, and much superior in appearance to any 
I ever saw, either in the Deccan, the Douab, Bengal, the Carnatic, or Mysore Country 


Trees. Of Trees useful to an Infant Colony for common purposes, there are many sorts (Mus- 
ters [samples] of which, with the Head Carpenters Account of them, accompanying have been sent 
to you) it does not appear that any of them are equal to Teak or Sissoo, and very few to Saule. 

.. There / re an immense variet 7 of Cre ®P<*s, the wild Pawn has been an acquisition to 

the Native Settlers, and two or three different Species of Acetous Vines, have proved highly beneficial 
to the Scorbutic Patients, the Bamboo, Ground Rattan, &c. are all useful. S 7 
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Water. There is great abundance of good fresh Water, the high Grounds are full of Springs, 
the neighbouring Shores afford plenty of Water, and as it everywhere ouzes from the Hills, it creates 
a Bason for itself at the foot of them, from whence, as it is still above high Water mark, it may be 
conveyed to the Casks, in the Boats, with great facility, either by a Trough, or Canvas Pipe. 

Quadrupeds. The only Quadrupeds We have seen are Hogs, Rats, and the Johneumon [a 
“ writer’s error ” for ichneumon], the two former commit constant depredations in our Garden and 
Granary; the Guinna [an error for guiana= iguana] a four footed Animal of Lizard Tribe destroys 
our Poultry &c. 

Birds. There are many Birds of beautiful Plumage, in particular numerous Classes of Pigeons, 
Doves, Woodpickers, and Fly Catchers, there is neither Game or Wild Fowl of any kind ; The only 
Bird of Prey, we have observed is the Fish Hawk. 

Reptiles. There are many Species of Snakes, Scorpions, Centipes, Spiders, Lizards, &c., 
several of the Labourers have been bit by Snakes, in no Instance has the bite proved Mortal, altho’ 
the Patients were thrown into strong Convulsions. We have administered Eau de Luce and Ophuim, 
and the recovery has usually been accomplished in two hours. 

Fish. In the North East Monsoon, Fish are caught in sufficient quantity to distribute twice a 
Week to the Settlers, of every discretion, Cockup, Mullet, Rock Cod, Scate, and Soles are the best, 
there are a Variety of inferior sorts. The Torpedo and Seahorse, the horned, the parrot, the Monkey, 
and other curious Fish, have been occasionally caught, there are no Oyster beds, in the Harbour, and 
few adhering to the Rocks. Pearl, Pellucid, Hynge, & Bpondyle Oysters are sometimes found upon 
the Reefs, as well as Muscles, 'Cockles, Limpets, Clams, and a Variety of Gorgoneas, Madupores, 
spunges, Cowries, Whilks, Muree &c. 

Ore. Iron Ore was once found and upon trial proved of a good Quality, it had evidently under- 
gone the action of fire, but there is no accounting by what means, how it came where it was picked 
up, it has since been sought after in vain. I am inclined to believe the Hills contain Minerals, of 
some kind, for in places where the Water lodges at the foot of them after hard Rains, there is a Scum 
upon it of a bright Violet Colour, resembling the gloss on breaking a piece of fine Indigo, and which 
I have observed on stagnant Mineral Waters. 

Stones. Granite, Iron, Free and Lime Stone, and Slate are to be met with, on several of the 
Emenencies. 

Bricks. We Rave made good Bricks, the soil in the low grounds answering well for this 
purpose. 

Lime. We have also made remarkable fine Lime of Madreporas and of Shells, they both 
burn pure, and with less fire than Stone Ohnnam can be made of and the former appears to be 
of as good a quality as the Sylhet Lime. There are sufficient Madreporas to afford Lime for 
the most extensive Works of Masonry, (a Paper of each, containing a small quantity of Quick 
Lime accompanies this Memoir. 

Climate. 

The Andamans are situated in a very tempestuous Latitude within the Range of the full 
force of the South West Monsoon, during the whole of which they are deluged with perpetual 
Rain, and enveloped with obstructed clouds. The last Monsoon, 1793, we had in May, Inches 
of Water 17 * 94, June 1 1 „ 02, July 27 „ 25, August 1 6 „ 02, September 12 „ 67, October 7 „ 76, and 
November 5 „ 79 ; in all 98 „ 45. The Settlers were in general severely afflicted with the Scurvy 
during the dry weather, many of them were carried off in the worst Stages of this dreadful 
disorder. It was attributed to a privation of Vegetable diet, and subsequent events shewed 
this opinion to have been well founded ; sooii after the Rains set in, several species of succulent? 
and subacid Vines, and plants were discovered in the Jungle, and on being liberally distributed 
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to the Scorbutic Patients, they recovered their Health and strength sooner than could have 
been expected from the miserable situation in which they were : The Complaint resisted every 
effort of medical Treatment. The Rains brought with them Complaints equally alarming, but 
subject to fewer Casualties — these were Fevers and Agnes, attended with Induration and con- 
siderable enlargement of the Spleen, Violent Pains in the Head and joints, a dizziness and the 
greatest depression of Spirits. The Fevers were slow, nervous and irregular, the Bark had no 
effect on them. Fevers and Agnes have greatly prevailed the present N. E. Monsoon, these 
are more regular and intermittent than those before mentioned, and in general give way to the 
Bark. The Scurvy has again made its appearance, and would probably prove as fatal this year, 
as the last, if we did not take the precaution of sending all those in the slightest degree 
affected to Bengal. We have not had a drop of rain since November. In general we have had 
Clear Weather, with regular Land and Sea breezes, latterly the winds are remarkably variable 
and the Clouds seem collecting fast. The Thermometer has not exceeded 94* the medium 
may be taken at 91* the last three Months, and at 84* during the Rainy Season. From the 
preceding observations it will appear that the Settlers have been hitherto rather unhealthy, how far 
their Indisposition may be attributed to various exhalations arising from the thick Jungle, and of 
putrid & corrupt Vegitable matter during the humidity of the atmosphere occasioned by the long 
continuance of the Rains, remains to be ascertained. The Crews of the different Ships in the Har~ 
Lour have for the most part enjoyed uninterrupted good health, with ;the exception of the Sea Horse, 
who from remaining three Months in Port, from September to December began to be afflicted with 
the Scurvy. We may reasonably expect the approaching Season will prove more healthy, as the 
Jungle has. been much opened. 

Harbour, Outer. 

The Harbour is very capacious, its whole length from the S. E. Entrance to the N. W. 
extremity being upwards of 11,000 yards, 2,000 of which at the N. W. end are Shoal Water. The 
breadth of the entrance of the Outer Harbour from Dundass point to Ross Island, is 3000 
yards. Its length from Ross Island to the Eastermost Point of the North End of Chatham Island, 
is 7,000 yards. Its extreme breadth N. E. & S. W. is 7,000 yards. The whole of the Harbour 
is well secured being Land locked from every wind that blows, in one part or the other. The general 
depth of Water is from 7 to 18 fathoms, there are Breakers round S? Georges Island, and a Shoal 
with 6 fathoms on it off Minerva Bay ; every other part has sufficient depth of W ater for large 
Ships, 

Harbour, Inner. The Entrance to the Inner Harbour from Chatham Island to Perse verance 
Point, is upwards of 1600 yards across, from the North face of Chatham Island, to the South Shore 
of the main, is 1,800 Yards, from the East side of Pitt Island, to the West Shore of the Main, is 
2,000 Yards, and this constitutes the principal body of Water of the inner Harbour. There is a 
narrow Channel along the South face of Pitt Island, to the South face of Wharf Island, where are 
7 and 8 fathoms close to the Shore, and which is remarkably well calculated for a careening 
Wharf. 

Islands. 

Chatham Island has already been mentioned, at \ Flood, Boats drawing three foot water may 
pass up the passage at the South end, Pitt Island has a small Flat at the Noithettnost End, and 
a Valley across the Neck at the South end, and two or three level spaces towards the middle, with a rill 
of fresh Water. We have a Garden on this Island, our Live Sto'ck is kept here, and half the Con-, 
victs are employed clearing it. Wharf Island has little level Land, being high irregular ground,- 
vfithout a natural supply of fresh water. Ariel Island is without fresh water, and has little level 
Land* . Mangrove Jefeud is overflowed at high Water. t 
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Tides. 

At full & change in the dry Season, the Tide rises 9 feet perpendicular, it is high Water a few 
Minutes before 10 0 Clock. In the Rains the influx of the Freshes is so very considerable that the 
Neaps are scarcely discernabie, and from the strength of the Outset, a Vessel seldom tends to the 
Flood. , 

Inhabitants. 

The Inhabitants of the Andamans seem to be dispersed in very small Societies along the Shores 
of their Islands, and in the Archipelago, their whole numbers it is probable do not exceed 
2,500 or 3,000 Souls; as their Subsistence is confined to the Fish left entangled amongst the 
Roots of the Mangrove, that they strike with a rude kind of Gig, or shoot with Bows and Arrows, 
and shell fish collected at low water on the Reefs, it may be presumed the interior parts of the Islaud 
contain few or no Inhabitants ; during the Rainy season they have few opportunities of exploring the 
Reefs, and at that Season they are constantly seen in small parties patroling the Shores at night 
with lights of the Oil & Dammer Tree, in search of a Precarious Meal, the glare entices the fish to 
the surface, and those who follow the light, strike or shoot their prey. They must suffer exceedingly 
during the Rains, and fiom what has been observed in their huts by our working parties, we suppose 
them to live almost entirely on the fruit of the Mangrove, which has constantly been found in all 
their Habitations, either boiling on the fire, or macerating in fresh water, it is a very strong astrin- 
gent, harsh and rough to the taste, and can afford but little N a triment. Indeed their appearance 
sufficiently evinces the badness of their food. They are Caffres of a small stature, having most 
probably degenerated in successive Generations, as there is little cause to believe them Aborigines of 
these Islands, they being totally different in appearance and language, from every Race known in 
India. Their Arms, Thighs, and Legs are excessively thin, and they have all large protuberant, 
unsightly bellies, theiT Countenances depict Misery and famine in the extreme. They are absolutely 
in a State of Nature, having no other covering than Mud, which they cover themselves all over with, 
as a Preservation and defence against the bites and Stings of the Miriads of Insects swarming in the 
Jungles. They possess nothing that evinces strength in the formation of it, or ingenuity in the 
Contrivance. Their Canoes are contrived of a small sized Tree from 10 to 15 feet long, and from 
8 to 14 Inches diameter, hollowed with fire, and prevented from oversetting by a spar fixed at a little 
distance as an outrigger. Their Bows which occasionally serve as Paddles, are the neatest perform- 
ance among them. Some months ago we found a man and a child so reduced by famine, as to be 
incapable of moving, We brought them home, and nursed them, our endeavours to save the Man were 
ineffectual, the Child is a remarkable fine good tempered Boy, and has quite lost that Prominence of 
Belly, apparently occasioned by bad food. From the deplorable Scenes we witnessed of their dis- 
tresses, We occasionally sent a few Carnicobar Coconuts, and a little Grain to their Huts in very 
bad weather, they retired till our our People returned to their Boats, when they eagerly seized what 
had been sent to them. They will not voluntarily come near us, and those we take, either escape, or 
are dismissed by ourselves, on observing their anxiety, with trifling Presents. They appear to be 
a harmless inoffensive Race, they will not eat raw food, or touch any thing tainted ; a European 
belonging to a Vessel in distress, got into tlieir Boat with some Lascars to seek for the Harbour, at 
night they put on Shore, and the Lascars ran away with the Boat, leaving the European asleep, he 
contrived to make his way thro’ the Jungle, the Cafffces took his Cloaths from him, but did him no 
further injury. The idea of their being Cannibals is I fancy quite erroneous. 

General. 

The necessity of an Harbour in the Bay of Bengal, or at Borne Eastern Fort, whet© our 
Ships could occasionally retire to, and refit, is well known & generally admitted. Port Corn- 
wallis has been Preferred to every other, yet discovered by so high an authority that it may be 
deemed excessive presumption in another person to speak of its Relative situation. It will be 
seen by inspection of* the Plan annexed, and from preceding observations, that it largely 
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possesses those advantages most in Request with Naval Officers, Its situation in a centrical 
part of the Bay, promises a speedy communication at all seasons of the Year, with Bengal and 
the Coromandel Coast. The Harbour will contain the largest Fleet, which may work in and 
out with every Wind that blows. Wood and fresh water are to be had in the greatest 
abundance, and with the utmost facility. These advantages are conspicuous, and perhaps they 
are all a Seaman looks for, it may be presumed he expects Administration will make his Port 
secure, and supply it with every necessary and Refreshment he may eventually require. It 
remains for the wisdom of our Superiors to consider the Climate, the Seale of Defence neces- 
sary, and the Resources their Settlements possess for colonizing so extensive an acquisition, and 
whether a Proportion of Foreigners can be obtained for this purpose. The Climate must create 
the larger part of the expence of labour, for whether Men are incapable of labour one half of the 
Tear from Indisposition, or the inclemency of the Weather, it must be carried to the account, 
the encreased Wages of Workmen as an inducement for them to quit their Native Country and 
their Subsistence for some years at the expence of their Employers, must also be considered., 
and it is a question whether in time to come, Sufficient Grain can be cultivated for a numerous 
population whose Principal diet it constitutes, in a Hilly Country, and a Soil exposed to such 
heavy torrents of Rain for so great a part of the year, a period when Cultivation and A gre cul- 
ture are at a Stand throughout Hindostan. A careful examination of the Plan will shew its 
indefensible State, and that it cannot be made to afford protection to an inferior against 
a Superior Fleet, without au expence apparently disproportioned to the benefits to be derived. 
The outer Harbour must be abandoned unless a Seale of defence could be proportioned to its 
magnitude. The Entrance of the inner Harbour cannot be secured by any Works constructed 
on Chatham Island, and the fortifying Perseverance point, would at once require a double 
Establishment, as they must have every resource within themselves to make a separate 
resistance. A System of Fortification for this Port, therefore seems to be limited to Chatham 
Island, which possesses great choice of very strong Ground, and a small Fort well appointed 
would afford some protection to a few Ships, and certainly could not be taken, but by a regular 
Beige, in which the Opposers would have to encounter every disadvantage of Ground peculiar 
to a rugged Gountry. 

It would be difficult to acquire a numerous Population for this Colony. The Carnatic is 
only recovering its Inhabitants since the Conclusion of the Mysorean War, the Northern 
Sircars, are comparatively speaking almost in a State of depopulation, and I believe Bengal can 
ill spare so large a portion of its Inhabitants as this place would require to succeed on a grand 
Scale. Foreigners must therefore be sought at the expence of Government, for the Andamans 
hold out no other inducements to attract Voluntary Settlers except exorbitant Wages, cheap 
living, a demand for Manufactures, and a Prospect of Commerce are wanting. This Position 
of the Colony, tho* at a first View favourable from its Centrical Situation, does not in reality 
hold forth a Prospect of becoming an Emporium, it lays out of the customary Track of all 
Trade. The Shores of these Islands have ever been considered replete with dangers to Naviga- 
tors, and the Reefs and Shoals discovered during the Survey of the Island, have not I imagine 
tended to obliterate the idea of danger ; they are in themselves sufficient to deter Vessels 
approaching this Harbour except in cases of distress of necessity. It is impossible to say what 
the experience of another year may produce, the Magnitude of the Port has engaged much of 
my attention, and was I certain it possessed every advantage of Climate, Soil, and situation ; 
I should not he an Advocate for an extensive support of it. It is too far from Great Britain, 
and I cannot think it would prove advantagious to them, that their vast territorial possessions 
in, India, should be so closely connected, as they would be, by the possession of an Harbour that 
wtmld doubtless in those circumstances, become the Center of India Trade, and promote too 
large a. Maratime force ; this tho* a mere speculative idea may be worth the attention of 
Superior Wisdon^ Should Port Cornwallis therefore be ultimately approved of, the Scale of 
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support may be hmitted to a small but well appointed Establishment. Sufficient srrotmd only 
should be cleared for the cultivation of Rice, Emit, and Vegetables for the subsistence of the 
Settlers, and occasional Refreshment of the Sick of the Navy - there being so much hio-h 
Ground we may reasonably expect pasturage would flourish exceedingly, and that Cattle, and 
Sheep, would thrive and increase, and might be kept up at a small expence, if purchased on 
the Coast of Arracan, for the use of the Fleet, an Hospital might be constructed for the Navy 
sheds for the accommodation of their own Artificers and Workmen, while employed on their 
temporary repairs. The few Artificers of the Settlement, and every assistance it afforded 
would he given up to them for the time being. If so conducted, the expence cannot be o-reat, 
and the Harbour may prove advantages to the Company as affording temporary Relief and 
assistance to a Maratime force in case of Warfare, and this 1 conceive to have been their 
Original Object in countenancing the Marine Surveys some years back. It remains with them 
to decide, and before they do so, I sincerely hope, as an Officer much attached to his duty, and 
their Service, that they nil! maturely consider the Plans that have been sent home. 


MISCELLANEA. 


TRACES OE TOTEMlSM IN THE PAN JAB. 

I. 


Tlie question whether totemism can "be said to 
have left any traces in. the Punjab is not an easy 
one to answer. There are many names of tribes 
or sections of tribes which denote animals, 
<3tc., but these may be mere nick-names. How- 
■ever, it will be best to first give a list of such 
names and then discuss their possible origin. 

Br&hmans. — In Kangra there is a Nasr or 
* Snake 9 section among the Nagarkotia Brah- 
mans, who rank highest of all, as well as among 
the Batehra, a lower group, who have sections 
called; — (i) Kliarappa (or cobra) Nag, a section 
of the Pakka or First grade Batch rA (ii) Ghosla 
Ja species of fish or ? grass-snake) Nag, in the 
KachchhA or Second grade. Pundrik is, it 
appears, also a snake section of the Nagarkotia. 
These snake sections are said to reverence 
the snake after which they are named and 
not to kill or injure it. 

The Bararft (sometimes called Bh&ts) are a 
Gaddi (hill-shepherd tribes) group, and hold the 
same position among the Gaddis, as Brahmans do 
.among Hindtis. The name seems to be connected 
with bar art, a thorny shrub. 


In Hussar there is a section of Br&hmans, called 
Bhedas or sheep. This is interesting, because on 
the Satluj, at least in Kulu Saraj, there is a small 
caste called Bheda, who are hereditary victims in 
the sacrificial riding of a rope down the cliffs to 
the river. Further details regarding the Bhed& 
Brahmans would be of great interest. 


•Khatris.— We find among these Banthal, a 
kind of weapon ; Han da, a vessel ; Chh0r&, a large 


knife ; and B&ri, from her, a tree. The Beri will 
not eat the fruit of the her (in T. Dipalpur ; 
but in T. Guger& this is said, however, not to be 
the case). 


Further, in Gujrat, the following sections are 
noted : — 


Pahra. panther. 
Channan, sandal- 
wood. 

Haran, deer. 

Ari, saw. 


Mohla, pestle. 
Khajdri, date-palm. 
A mb, mango. 
Lasdri, lasurd tree. 
BillaorBilli, cat. 


Ardras. The section-names of this important 
caste require to be fully investigated, as they are 
full of interest. I note the localities in which 
each is so far known to be found : — 

Balkar, cock, in Montgomery, Multan and 
Hissar. 


Kukricha, cock, JDera Ismail Khan. 

Gidar, jackal, Dera Ismail Khan and Multan. 

Ghora, horse, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Nangial, snake, Dera Ismail Khan; Nangpal, 
Multan ; Nag-pal, Montgomery. 

Nangrd. is also given, but no meaning is 
assigned. 

SiprH, a serpent. 

Ghira, dove, Montgomery and Multan. 

Ger£ f in Dera Ismail Khan, said to avoid the 
use of gertt,, ochre. 

Jandw&ni, jind tree, Dera Ismail Khan. 

S£l&ni(?), pipal tree, Dera Ismail Khan. 

CMwala, rice, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Mehndiratta, henna, Montgomery and 
Multan. 
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Kasttiria, in Dera Ismail Khan, said to avoid 
the use of musk, kasturt 

Chutani. hat : a child was '* nee attacked by 
bats, which, however, left him uninjured. 
The section worships bats’ nests ( charu - 
chitti) at marriages. 

Manak-talia: a section which reverences the 
tali, or sMsham , tree. 

Mongi, a kind of tree, Hissar. 

Galar, squirrel, Multan. 

Pabreja, a kind of plant, Multan. 

Taneja, Urn, a kind of grass, Multan and 
Montgomery. 

Tareja, tarri , a gourd: their ancestor once 
had to conceal himself among gourds, and 
they do not eat gourds. 

Kat&riA, Tcatdr , dagger, Multan. This section 
has a legend that a dagger fell from a 
well amongst a number of children who 
were playing beneath it, but did not hurt 
them. Hence the section became known as 
Katana, and worships the dagger, putting 
•flowers before it at marriages. 

Makar, locust, Gujrat. 

Macbbar, mosquito, Gujrat. 

Hans, goose, Montgomery. 

Lfimar, fox, Montgomery. 

.Menda (?), ram, Montgomery ; or MIndha, 
long-haired, Montgomery. 

Babbar, (?) Montgomery. 

Kathpal, wood or timber, Montgomery. 

Gab& (?), a calf. 

"With regard to the sections mentioned as 
existing in Dera Ismail Khan, it is distinctly 
said that each shows reverence to the animal 
or plant after which it is named, thinking it 
sacred. The animal is fed, and the plant not cut 
or injured. The Ghawalas, however, do not 
abstain from using rice, or show it any respect. 

Tn Multan the Mehndiratta abstain from the 
use of henna. The Kukar will not eat fowls, 
but for the last 10 or 12 years the Mehndiratta 
have also refused to eat them. The Taneja 
abstain from eating gourds (? tarli) in Multan, or 
at least their women do ( Montgomery J. 

Bhatilu— Among this caste we find— (1) Dhagge, 
bullock. (2) Chabbak, called Billikut, or cat- 
killer. 


Banias. — Here we find Bansal, from buns, 
bamboo. They never burn the bamboo: {but 
the bamboo is an imluchy wood and not used m 
building generally). K&nsal is from Jeans, a grass. 

RAjpftts. — The Kangra Rajp&ts have a sept or 
al called Samakri, from sami, a tree which is 
worshipped, and never cut or injured by them. 
In Gujrat there is a Chfih& section of the 
Ranjhas. The name appears to mean 'rat/ 

Jats. — The Bagri Jats of the South-East Pan- 
jab have certain sections named: — 

Karir, a tree. Kohar, a hatchet. Waihri, 
a young heifer. Bandar, monkey. Gidar, 
jackal. Also 1 Kat&ria, sword, and i Gan- 
dasia, axe. Piplft, pipal, and Jandia, jand 
tree, in Tahsil Han si. 

The Jats and other tribes of the South-West 
Panj&b, now almost exclusively Muhammadans, 
which occupy much the same tract of country as 
the Hindu Aroras, have quite a remarkable 
number of totem septs : — 

Gm aha, horse, because they received as much 
land as a horse could compass in a day. 

Khar, (Pers.) donkey ; the name is accounted 
for by a story. 

Kahal, JcaM or khail, a weed : this tribe is 
found in Bahawalpur, and is an off- shoot of 
the religious sect or order of the Chishtis. 
The story is that a child was born to* a Ohishti 
by the Indus close to a place where 7cah$ 
grew. This tribe is quite distinct from the 
Kihal. ’ 

Kihal, a tribe of fishermen, Imam Shafi 
Muhammadans, who eat alligators, etc., and 
derive their name from Sindhi kehara , lion. 

Makora, a large ant. These Jats throw sesamum 
and sugar on the ground near the holes of 
these ants. 

Ruhara, wild-duck. Multani Glossary, page 
146* 

Khagga, a kind of fish so called because 
Jalalu’d-din Khagga, their ancestor, saved a 
boat-load of people from drowning. This 
tribe cures hydrophobia b,y blowing on the 
patient. 

Saihar, bare, in Dera Gliazi Khan : do not eat 
| or injure the hare. 


1 Said to beM$li sections also. Mr. J. Q-. Delmerick once found that a mOU refused to bow the chicfrindfr ©r 
snake-gourd because his gOi was Chichinda. 
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Among the Jat tribes of the Panjab generally 


B. — Names of occupations or nick- names: 


there are several other tribes which seem to have 
totemistic names, such as : — 

Chting, a handful; Siprit, from sap, a snake 
(also an Arorfi section) ; Cbhichhriata, from 
chhichhrd [butea frondosa ), a sub-division of 
the Bajwa Jats, so called because a Bajwa lost 
alibis sons and was told by an astrologer that 
only that child would live which was born 
under a chhichhrd tree ; for this the Baj \va 
arranged, and the child lived. I may add 
Goraya, said to mean nilgai (cf. Guraha above, 
however}. 


(1) Surangiala, miner, 

(2) Nande, nandhi , 

dumb. 

(3) Mormar, pea- 

fowl-hunter. 

(4) Jolrimti, weigh- 

man. 

(5) Paniari, panidra , 

waterman. 

(6) Masand,* long- 

haired (said to 
be its meaning}. 

(7) LakriA, wood- 

man. 

(8) Gkora, jockey. 


(91 Ilarifila, born 
on the RihdU or 
3rd Bhadon. 9 

(10) Saint, vegetable- 

seller. 

(11) Hutla, stam- 

merer. 

(12) Khan gar. khdnsi 9 

a cough. 

(13) Lahti, charred or 

burnt. 

(14) TopA bought for 

a topa or 2 seers 
of grain. 

(15) KnmhAr, potter. 

(16) N&ul, ncold . 


The LabAnas, in the South-West Panjab, have 
a curious legend. They say a Rathor Rajput 
had a son who was bom with a moustache 
already grown, so he was called Labana, or 
‘cricket, 5 an insect ‘with formidable jaws,’ which 
is tied round the neck of a child which has 
pimples {pawL-watra) to effect a cure. Labana 
or Lobana appears, however, to be derived from 
lun~bana 9 and to mean * salt-trader. 5 

Gtijars. — In Hissav (Tabsil Tobana.) there are 
sections called: — (1) M or, peacock. (2) Bhainsa, 
he-buffalo. (3) Katart, dagger. (4) Dot, ladle. 
Women of the Mor section veil themselves before 
a peacock. It is not killed or eaten by the 
section. 

There are also in GujrAt : — (1) T6p&, a measure 
(2) 3>hale, a shield. The Topa section-name is 
explained by the story that their ancestor was so 
wealthy that he paid out money by the topa or 
bushel. (3) Khatana, victorious. (4) Khari, from 
Tchara , basket. 


C. — Names of colours 

(17) Kala, black. 

(18) Kahra, red- 
brown. 


(19) Nila, blue. 


The Kanets of the Simla Hills appear to have 
some true totem septs, as, e. g Palashi from 
pahdsh ; Kanesh, from kanash ; Paj aik , irompaj a, 
(all kinds of trees); Nagaik, from ndga, snake, and 
Madgar, mallet. Of these the first four worship 
the tree or snake as an ancestor of the sept. 


Chhimb&s, the ‘cotton -printers, 5 have the 
following sections : — Brah, a pig ; Kaiir, a kind 
of tree ; Khurpa, a knife or trowel. 

Bair&gis. — These have a sect or section called 
Nimbarki, from the ntm tree, which they 
reverence and abstain from cutting as they 
believe their deotd lives in it. But the BairAgi 
clad in a leopard's skin is himself the most 
interesting instance of totemistic worship, for he 
probably wears the skin as personating the Nar 
Singh, or tiger incarnation of Vishnti. 


Ghirths have a large number of septs — said to 
amount to 360 in all. A great part of these are 
named after villages. Others are named after 
trades, occupations, etc , etc. A very few are 
possibly totemistic in origin. 

Among the Ghirth sections occur the following 
names : — 


A. — NTames of animals or plants : — 


(1) Dhare, fruit of 

the wild fig. 

(2) Gkora, horse. 

(3) KhunlA, a kind 

of bird. 


(4) Gidar, jackal. 

(5) Gadohari, a kind 

of bird. 

(6) Gartiri, ‘an animal 

like a small pig. 5 


Bishntiis. — Section Roja, nilgdi . 

Path&ns. — There is one tribe of the Lodi 
Pathans called Nahr or wolf, found in the South- 
West Pan jab ( Multani Glossary , page 260). 

The Brshui, or Baloch, have a Gurgani or 
wolf, a Sherzai or lion, and a Gulzai or rose sept. 

Castes unknown. — There are a number of 
tribes or sections or septs (I cannot say which) 
mentioned in various notes received by me, which 
I cannot assign to their castes because the castes 
are not stated. Instances are : — 

(1) Gadar, sheep. (4) Khanda, sword. > Hissar, 

(2) K£sar, saffron. (5) Gandas, halbert. > Tabsil 

(3) Dhaka, a tree. (6) Kohar, axe. j Tohana. 


9 The significance of the date is not explained, Further instances (with explanations) of such names would 
be interesting. 
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(7) Sihri, in Dera Ismail Eli an, so called 

because they eat the bird. But ano- 
ther note explains that the ancestor of 
the tribe was born while his mother was 
crossing a stream [Bihar = current). 

(8) Jaranls, in Kangra, from a bush called 

jar&ri. Like the Rajptit Samakri and 
the (Brahman or) Bhat Barard, the tribe 
does not cut or burn the shrub after 
which it is named. 

Path&ns.— In Dera Ismail Khan the Bftre 
Khel of Datta KhM are also called Gidar ; a Jackal 
pursued by hunters took refuge in the house of 
Btira, their ancestor. 

Mir&sis are said to have a snake-totem %dt? 

The Datla Loban&s too appear to be a section 
which has the snake for its totem. It is probable 
that many more instances could be found. 

It will be seen at once that many of the objects 
from which these names are taken are the subjects 
of ordinary tabus. Thus the peacock is sacred . 
the snake is often worshipped and it is unlucky 
to kill one: the jand tree is reverenced at 
marriages ; there is a prejudice against eating 
fowls ; and so on. Further, gidar , hahs 3 lumrd , 
and many others may well be nick-names. So far 
indeed it can only be said that distinct relics of 
totem-sections are traceable among the Aydr&s 
and other tribes of the South-West Pan jab, but 
the information is far too imperfect as yet for 
any definite conclusions. Mr. Ibbetson 20 years 
ago noted that “some traces are still to be 
found JJ (Karnal Gazetteer, p. 111). 


Obviously then the greatest care is required 
in discriminating between totems and tabus. 
Thus the Gaba Aroras, or at least their women, 
will not eat the egg-plant, but this is not their 
totem apparently, because at certain seasons the 
egg-plantis an unlucky food for Hindus generally. 
Before all things a precise note of the actual facts 
in each case is required, and the following points 
should he ascertained : — 

1. Is any form of worship paid to the object P 
and 

2. Is it unlucky or forbidden to cut, injure or 
use it in any way ? 

3. If so, what is the reason assigned for the 
worship or abstention from injury ? 

4. Is the rule confined to the section of the 
caste which worships the object or abstains from 
injuring or using it ? 

5. Or is that worship or abstention common 
to other sections, or to other castes ? If so, to 
what sections and castes ? 

The enquiry into the existence of totemism is 
likely to throw much light on the origin of the 
exogamous units. In a large number of cases it 
appears that a new g6t originates with a portent, 
or some sign of special supernatural favour. 
When such a portent occurs the thing associated 
with it, a tree, or an animal, or whatever it may 
be, becomes the object of a special worship or in. 
a manner a totem. The above notes are pub- 
lished in the hope that some reader of this 
Journal will take up the enquiry seriously. 

H. A. Rose, 

Superintendent of Ethnography , Punjab , 
4th April 1902. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PENANG LAWYER. 

As an addition to the information in Yule on 
the Penang Lawyer the following quotation is 
of much interest. In the Andamans I have 
heard the term applied to the long canes that 
festoon from tall trees in the jungles and are 
among the chief impeders of traffic. This appli- 
cation of the name arose, of course, under the old 
and false popular derivation thereof : — 

u 1889. At Penang there were a considerabl e 
number of Indian convicts on tickets-of-leave. 


who gained their livelihood in a variety of ways.' 
Some of them were the first to discover the 
palm known to the Malays as plas tikoos and to 
botanists as the limala acutifida, a small palm 
ordinarily not higher than from five to six feet. 
From this palm, which grew mostly upon the 
Penang Hill, were constructed walking-sticks 
called Penang Lawyers.” — McNair, Prisoners 
their own Warders, p. 24. 

R, 0. Temple. - 


s Tanj&b Notes and Queries, IX. § 555. 
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A GRAMMAR AND SPECIMENS OF THE MIKIR LANGUAGE. 

BY SIR C. J. LYALL, E.C.S.I. 

(Concluded from p. 111*) 

SPECIMEN I. 

Inut amunit aso-pinso bang-hini do-lo. Ansi la akibl-abang a-po~apban pu-lo. 

One person child-male persons-two were. And the younger •per son his-father-to said , 

‘ 0 po, mar ne kelong-ji-an apbarman ne pi- non. 5 Ansi la a-tnar 

< 0 father , property me come -to-iviU- what ever share me give 1 And he Ms-property 

latum-bang-ni thak-dak-lo, Labangso palomso apbi la akib! abang-ke a-rnar 

(to)-them-persons-two divided . This a-little-while after that younger person-the Ms-property 

kedo-an pangrum-pet-sl akahelo adet dam-jui-ld, stnsi badak la akbat-kave akam 

all collected-having distant country went-away , and there he wicked (lit shameless ) deeds 
klem-sl a-mar kedo-an pl-Yer-dbt-lo. Ansi la a-mar kedo-an 

doing his-property all caused-to-b e-destroyed. And (when) he his-properiy all 

pMk-det lo labangso adet an-kangckir akhin-pl thur-lam-ld, ansi la-ta 

had-spent that country rice-hunger famine-great arose , ancl he-also 

keduk-pang-ebetig-lo. Ansi labangso adet asangho Inut albng do cbi-kidun-lo. La 

in-want-to-be-began. And that country citizen one with staying himself- (he)- joined. Be 

phak pl-bi-jl-sl arit toi-jui-lo, ansi la pbak keeho apbek-d-pen a-pok 

pigs muse-to-put-to (to-tend) Ms field (-to) sent-away : and he pigs food husks-from his-belly 
chi-pangkrang ingtung-lo; bonta pak-ta pl-vang-ye-det-lo. Ansi la amethang aning 

or-hmself-(to)-fill desired; but anybody to-give-came-not . And he his-own mind (-in) 

clie-matha-sx pu-lo, 4 ne-po aban-atum ta ko-bn do, latum cho-dor-apar ahim 
refiected-having said , ‘ my-fathers servants even how-many are , they eat- sufficient-very bread 
ta, bbnta ne-ke ladak an-kangcbir-sl tbl-po. Ne tbur-si ne-po-along dam-ji, ansi 
also, but I here rice-hung er-by dying-am . I ari sen-having my-father-to will-go, and 
la-apban pu-dam-jl, “ 0 po, ne Arnam angno tangte nang ketbek ta pap klem-det-ld. 

him-to say-will , 44 0 father , 1 God before then thy sight (- in ) also sin have-done. 

Ne-ke nang so-po pu kateram-ji a-ot ave-lo ; nang ban Inut asonle ne bl-ndn.” 5 Anke la 

I thy son saying be-called-to fit am-not; thy slave one like me place f 9 And he 

tbur-si a-pd along cbe-Yang-lo. Bonta la beloYing do-ak-pen, a-po 

arisen-having Ms-father near came . But he fir-off being even-from, hisfither 

thek-dam-sl ingjinso, kat-vir-lo, anke a- ch ethok- arbak~ebe t- si ar-u-lem-det-lo. Ansi 

seen-having compassion-had , ran-hastily % and Ms-neck embraced-having ki&sed-repeaMly, And 

la apban asd-po pu-lo, 4 po, ne Arnam angno tangte nang ketbek ta pap Wem-det-lo ; 

him to son-liis said, 1 father , I God before then thy sight also sin have-done ; 

apotke nbng-so-po pu kipu a-ot ave-lo.’ Bonta la a-po ban-atum apban pu-lo, 
therefore thy-son saying to-say worthy am-not? But his father slaves to said , 
‘ kemesi ape van-ra nang pindeng-non; tangte a-ri arnan thon-non, akeng-ta keng-up, 
1 best garment bringing here put-on (-him) ; then Ms m hand ring put-on, hts-foot-also shoe 
tbon-non ; anke kap&ngtu-tang achainong aso ladak Yan-non anke la tbu-non ; anke cbd-ra 

put-on ; and fatted cow child here bring and it slaughter; and eating 

Srong ebi-pl-lo-nang ; tbangbak-ma la ne sopo tbl-tang-lbt ta, r&ng-tbu-et-lo ; 

merriment mutually-make-let-us ; because this my son died-completely even, alive-again-is ; 

ingbo-tang-det ta, lbng-tbu-lok-ld.* Anke latum arong kacbipl cheng-lo. 

lost-completely-was also, found-again-is? And they merriment to-mutually-make began , 

Labangso abut asopo akleng-abang-ke rit-sx do-lo. Anke la rit-pen vang-sx 

fhctt time son elder-person-thc deld-in was* And he field-from come-havmg 
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hem-adung nang-le-lo, kum-kirot tangte kekan arki nang-arju-long-lo. Ansi ban -a turn inut 
house-near arrived, fiddle-scraping and dancing noise there-to-hear-got, And slaves one 
hang-si arju-lo, 'ko-pi apotsi kum-kirot tkngte kekan-lo?’ Ansi la thak-lo, 

called-having asked , ‘vvhat for fiddle-scraping and dancing-is ? 9 And he answered 

< nang-li mu vang-lo. La-si nang-li po kapangtu-tang achainong 

4 your-JETonour 9 $ young er-br other came. Therefore your-Honour s father fatted cow 

aso thu-pet-lo, thangbak-ma la so-se un-e-si long-lbk-lo.’ Anke la aning-thi-si 

child slaughter ed-completely, because he sick-not (?) loell got-again And he angry-being 
hem lut-dam ingtung-te-det-lo. Anke la apo ingtan Yang-si la pe-dok-lo. Anke 

house (to-) enter wished-not. And his father out come-having him soothed . And 

la thak-si a-po aphan pu-lo, 4 lang-tha, la-an aningkan ne kam nang-klem-pi-bom-lo, 
he answering his-father to said , ‘ see , so-many years I work here- doing -continued, 

bonta nang hnkum kroi-kre-det aveng-lang • tebonta ne jirpo-atum pen ning arong 

but thy commands obey-not ( disobey ) never-did ; nevertheless my friends with mind merriment 
chi-pi-ji-aphan bi-so ejon nat ta ne pi-pe-lang. Bonta labangso 

mutually~make-in-order-to goat-child one single even me (-to) gavest-not . But this 

nang-sopo akhat-kaye arloso-atum pen nang-mar cbo-pi-ik-det abang vang-phli, 
thy-son shame-without women with thy -property ate (- and)-wasted person came- suddenly, 
anke kapangtu-tang acbainong aso ta la-aphan nang thu-pet-lo/ Ansi la 

and fatted cow child also him-for thou slaughter-comp letely -didst' And he 

a-sopo aphan pu-lo, * po, nang-ke ne-long-si kaita do tangte ne-mar ne-tar kedo-an 
his-son to said , ‘son, thou me-with always art; therefore my-property my-goods whatever 

ta nang-mar ; bonta la nang-mu-ke thi-lot ta, reng-thu-et-lo ; 

even thy -property ; but this thy-younger-br other died-completely also , alive-again-is ; 
ingbo-det ta, long-thu-lbk-lo ; apotke i-li arong kachipi tangte arong 

lost-ivas also , found-again-is ; therefore we merriment mutually -making and merriment 

ehe-pe-do a-ot/ 
mutually -making is-fit 9 

SPECIMEN II. 


Sarpi sarbura pen hijai atomo. 

Old-woman old-man and jackals 9 story. 

Arnisi sarpi pen sarbura rit hen e-lo. Hen ke-e abut hijai 

One-day old-woman and old-man field(-in) arums wer e-planting. Arums planting time jackals 

ehur yang-si sarpi pen sarbura aphkn nang-arju-lo, * 0 phi pen phu, 

a-pack comjrhaving old-woman and old-man to there-asked, 4 0 grandmother and grandfather, 

nkng-tum hen akevei tong ke-e ma?’ La-tum thiik-det, 4 akevei. 7 Ansi 

you arums raw (and) hastily planting (interrogative) ? 9 They answered, 6 raw. 9 Then 

hijai-atum pu-lo, ‘ke-up-si hen ke-e apot/ Sarbiira hijai aphkn Srju-lo, 
the- jackals said , 4 boiled-having arums planting is-fitting > Old-man jackals to asked, 

‘sablnt-ma?’ Hijai pu-det, 4 sakhit.’ Ansi sarbura sarpi hen pi-up-lo j 

'jrue-is-it? Jackals said, * it-is-true. 9 Then the-old-man the-old-woman arums caused-to-boil ; 
alang-ke e-lo ; losi-ni ki-up-tang ahen rit ejai e-pbt-lo. 

he planted (-them) ; all-day the boiled arums field (-in) whole ( he)-planted-compleiely . 

Ansi arni-kangsam-apbr sarpi . pfcn sarbura Um che-Yoi-lo. 

Then~ day-cooUime (i.e., at evening) the-old-woman and the-old-man home their-own-(to-)returned. 
Anke arjo hijai ehur vang-pak-sl rit . ejai ahen cho-klip-inghoi-lo, 
And~ (at)-night thejackal pack come-tog ether-having field whole(-of) arums eating -up-did. 
Anke adap ^ la sarbura-penganso rit nang-che~lang-lo. Hen cho-koi 

Then (ai-)morning that old-people-couple field there-their-own-saw. Arums eaten-up 
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nang-che-thek-lo. Ansi la-tum pu-lo, 4 la hijai-atum akam ; alar hoi nang-ji/ 

there-their-own-saw. Then they saicl> 4 this jackals' work^-is) ; revenge ( to-)do necessary-tvill-be / 
pu-sl hem che-voi-lo. Auke hem le-sl, sarbura sarpi-aphau pu-lo, 

saying home(-to) their-oion-returned. Then house arrive d-having, old-man old-woman-to said , 
4 ne kith! chi-plang-po hem arlo ; pe chi-um-si i-joi-po i nang-ke 

4 J dead my self -make-will house within ; cloth my self-wrap ped-round-having lie-down-will; you 
ingtan le jasemet chiru-non ; anke hijai vang-ra, 44 pi-apot nang ka-chiru ma ? ?? 

outside going grievously weep; and jackals come-having , 44 what-for thou weepest ? 55 

pu, nang arju-lo-te, 44 sarbura thi-lot-si ne ka-chiru ; aphu-thak-ta 

saying , thee ask-if 44 old-man died-having I am weeping ; head-up on-also ( Le ,, moreover ), 
phlong-dam abang ave; putong inghoi apot-lo-ne 7 ? ” pu-ra pu-non. Anke hijai 
burning-coming person there-is-not ; how doing is-it-possible ?” saying say . Then the-jackals 
44 ne-tum cho-det-po,” pu nang pu-lo-te, 44 tho,” pu-ra pu-non* Anke la-tum ne kecho-ji 

“we eat-(hm)-willf saying thee^-to) say-if “ yes saying say . Then they me eat-to 

hem arlo nang-lut-lo-te, nang chiru-pet-an-mn-chot-ra pu-non, 44 ejon nang-lut-lo, sarbura; 
house within there-enter-if, thou weeping-excessively say , 44 one there-entered , old-man; 

jonl(/or jon-nl) nang-lut-lo, sarbura; jon-thom nang-lut-lo, sarbura; nang-lut-pct-Io ; 

two there-entered , old-man; three .there-entered, old-man; there-entered-all-are ; 

kaibong parting-non.’ ? 5 
club whirl * 

Ansi cho-det jun-det sarbura, ton arlo kaibong 

Then having-finished-eating havingfinished-drinking old-man , basket within club 

patu-joi-sl, i-lo. Sarpi-ke ingtan vang-si cbiru-pi-lem-ld. Anke 

hidden-quietly-having , lay-down ♦ Old-woman outside come-having to-weep-pretended . Then 
hijai-ahuT Yang-si nang-arju-lo, 4 pi-apot-si nang kachiru-lo, phi ? ’ 

the-jackal-pack come-having there-asked , 4 what-for thou weeping-art- thou, grandmother ? 9 

Sarpi tbak-det, 4 sarbura thi-lot-lo. Ne ri ave, ne lok ave-sl 

Old-woman answered, 4 old-man died . I companions none (- having ), I friend none-having 

ne kachiru. Aphu-thak-ta ke-phlong-dam abang ta ave/ Ansi hijai 

I weep. Moreover settingfire-to-funeral-pile-coming person even is-notJ Then the-jackals 
pu-lo, 4 ne-tum cho-det-po/ Sarpi ta kroi-dun-lo. Hijai-atum ejon-ejon hem lut-lo, 

said, *we eat-(him)-wilU Old-woman also consented . The-jackals one-ly-one house entered, 

anke sarpi chiru-pi-lem-si pu-lo, 4 ejon nang-lut-lo, sarbura ; joni, jon-thom nang-lut-lo ; 

and old-woman tcr-weep-pretending said, 4 one there-entered, old-man ; two, three there-entered ; 

kedo-kave nang-lut-pet-lo ; kaibong parting-non,’ pu, sarpi inghap 

all ther e-enter ed-completely ; club whirl/ saying, old-woman door 

ingkir-dun-het-inghoi-lo ; anke sarbura thur-sl kaibong-pen hijai-atum chok-arbu-lo. Anke 

having-shut-tight-made ; and old-man arisen-having club-ivith the-jackals beat-severely. Then 
hijai abahak thl-lo, abahak-ke arpong let-rai-rai-si kat-lo. 

the-jackals some died, some the-wall pushed(-and)broken-having ran-away. 

THE OLD WOMAN, THE OLD MAN AND THE JACKALS* 

One day an old man and an old woman were planting arums ( Jcachih colocasia ) in a field. While 
they were so engaged, a pack of jackals came up, and said to them, — i Oh, granny and gaffer, are 
_the arums you are planting raw or cooked ? ’ 

4 Raw/ they answered. Then the jackals said, ‘Arums ought to be boiled before being planted.’ 

4 Is that true ? 9 asked the old man. 

7 JVe is here an interrogative particle, probably borrowed from the Assamese na, with the often observed change 
of a to 6. 
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* Quite true,’ said the jackals* Then the old man made his old woman boil the arums, while he 
himself planted them. All day long this went on till all the arums had been boiled, and the planting 
of the whole field finished. Then in the evening the old pair went home. Then during the night the 
jackals gathered together, and ate up the whole of the arums in the field. Next morning the old 
couple came to look at their ( 'che ) field and found that all the arums in it ( ncing ) had been eaten up. 
They said, ‘ This is the work of the jackals : we must be revenged upon them.’ So they returned to 
their house. When they got there, the old man said to his wife, — 6 I will feign to be dead inside 
the house. I will wrap myself (chi) up in a cloth and lie quite still. Do you go outside and weep 
bitterly* The jackals will come and ask why you are weeping. If they do so, say, “ I am crying 
because my old man is dead — besides, there is no one to set a light to the funeral pile, what am I to 
do ? ” Then if the jackals say, “ we will eat him up,” agree to this. Then if the jackals come into 
the house to eat me, do you weep as hard as you can, and say, ,£ One has gone in, old man ! two have- 
entered, old man ! three have entered, old man ! all have gone in ! fall upon them with your dub.” 5 
Then after having eaten and drunk, the old man hid his club in a bamboo basket and lay down 
quite quiet, and the old woman went outside and pretended to cry. Then the pack of jackals came 
and asked her, ‘ Why are you crying, granny ? s The old woman answered, * My old man is dead. 
I have no companion, no friend ; that is why I am crying ; besides there is no one even to set a light 
to the funeral pile.’ Then the jackals said, * We will eat him up for you.’ The old woman agreed, 
and the jackals one by one entered the house. Then the old woman, pretending to weep, cried 4 one 
has gone in, old man ! two, three have gone in ! all of them have gone in ! Whirl your club ! ’ Then 
she shut the door tight and made it fast. So the old man rose up and belaboured the jackals with 
his club. And of the jackals some died, and others thrust themselves through the wall of the hut and 
ran away. 

SPECIMEN III. 

Tentbn atomo, 

Tenton story . 

Ami-si bambn-pb penganso do. Aso ave, asu ave. Anke arni-si Tenton 
Once Brahmans a-couple were. Son was-not , grandson was-not. Then day-one Tenton 
nang-chbagvir-sl bamon-po ahem vang-lo. Anke bamon-po Tentbn aphaa 

io-ihere-wandered-about-having the-Brahmari s house came. And the-Brahman Tenton to 
arju-lo, ‘nkng ko-pi kevang?’ Tentbn thak-det, <ne nang-kechongvir.’ ‘Tangte nang 
asked* 6 you why come?' Tenton answered, ‘I to-her e-wander er^am ).’ 6 Then you 

netum-along ne-do-dun-ji ma ? * pu bamon-po pu-lb. Tentbn thak-det, 4 nang-tum-le ne 
us-with to-us-companion-will-be ?' saying Brahman said. Tenton replied, ‘ you-if me 
ingjinso-te, nang-do-dun-ji. Kedo-adim kave-sl ne nang-kechongvir.’ 

have-conipa$sion-on-if , io-you-companion-will-be. Abiding-place not-having I to-kere-(-am-)a-wanderer. 9 
• Me-ongchot-lo ; ne-tum ne-so ne-su ave, apot-ke rit hai kebai albng-ta 
‘ Very-well-indeed ; we our-son our-grandson not-is, therefore field(4n) plough driving place-also 
mek-bbr ne lang-abang ave : nang ne do-dun-te rit-jai kedaro 

eye-rubbish (i.e., mote) me looking-after-person is-not : you our companion-be-if field-to going 

ne-rklo-pb, 5 pu bamon-po pu-lb. Tentbn thak-det, ' me-ongchbt-lo, nang 

I-sJiall-have-company / saying Brahman said. Tenton answered, ‘ very-good-indeed, you(-with) 

do-dun-pb/ pu-si do-dun-lo, Jb-ni jb-thom ingth'ang-lo, ikike bambn-pb pu-lb, 

(I)-stay-will? saying stayed. Nights-two nights-three passed , then Brahman said * 

<rit hai-bai dam-lo-nang.’ Ansi Tbntbn-ta dun-lo, kike 

‘field (f°r-)p lough-driving let-us-go ^ Then Tenton-also accompanied, and 
bai-bai-ma-bai-si, hai-kebai-i achainong amoi inghan vit-lo, anke, 

plough-driven-a-cer tain- time-having, plough-driving-for bullock's bach(-on) mud rubbed* and 
‘ae lang it-defc-lb, pku/ pu Tentbn bambn-pb-apMn pu-lb. Bambn-pb pu-det 

‘I water thirst-after, grandfather / saying Tenton Brahman-to said. Brahman said] 
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‘ hem-le dam-ra jun-dam-non.’ ‘ Tangte ne-phi ne pi-pe-det-te, ko-pu-lo 1 1 pu Teuton 
‘house-to going drink-your-fill.’ ‘Then my-grcmny me give-not-if, hovj?’ saying Teuton 
pu-lo. ‘ Nang pi-pe-te, ne hang-ubn,’ pu bamon-po pu-lo. Anke Tenton hem dam-si 
said. * You give-not-if, me call,’ saying Brahman saitl. Then Tenton house gone-having 
sarpi-aphan pu-dam-lo, ‘ 0 phi, phi, ne phu kipu, dohon alang-pong tang-ho : 

old-woman-to said, ‘ 0 Granny, Granny, my grandfather says, money c hunga 1 want : 

chainong kenitm-ji.’ Sarpi pu-det, * ne nang pi-pe : chainong dokbk-le, ke-nam-ji 
bullock ( I- ) buy-will.’ Old-woman said, ‘ I you give-not : bullock already-being, buy-will 
iua?’ Tenton pu-det, ‘ha-la hai-kebai-along chainong lcelbk lang-tha.’ Sarpi pu-det, 
why?’ Tenton said, ‘that plough-driving- place bullock white look-at.’ Old-woman said, 
‘nang pl-thek-tlie.’ Anke Tenton, ‘lang-pong ne pi-pe,’ pu bamon-po-aphan 

‘you give(-I-)cannot.’ Then Tenton, ‘ the-chunga me (she-)gives-not,’ saying Bralman-to 

bang-lo. Bamon-po sarpl-aphan, ‘pi-non,’ pu uang-hkng-lo. Anke sarpi 
ealled-out. Brahman old-woman-to, ‘give,’ saying there-called-out. And old-woman 
dohon-alang-pong van-si Tenton nang-pi-lo. Anke Tenton dohon-alang-pbng long-si 

the-money-chunga brought-having Tenton there-gave. Then Tenton the-money-chunga got-having 
rit dam-de-det-si kat-jui-lo. Anke nerlo-chitim an-ta, Teuton rit vang-ve-det-si, 
field gone-not-having ran-away. Then day-half (i.e., noon) about, Tenton field(-to) eome-not-having, 
bamon-po hem vang-si sarpl-aphan nang-arju-lo, ‘ Tenton ko-nat-lo ? ’ Sarpi tbak-det, 
Brahman house come-having old-woman-to there-asked, ‘ Tenton where-is ? ’ Old-woman answered, 

‘ “ nang dohon-alang-pong pi-non,” pu nang kehang-si, ne dohon-alang-pong nang-lo-lo : 
‘“yon money-chunga give,” saying you called-out-having, I money-cliunga there-sent: 
mo-pen-lo ne nang-ke-lo.’ Ansi bamon-po pu-lo, ‘ tkng-te la kat-tang-lo : 

long-ago I there-sent (- it ).’ Then Brahman said, ‘ so-then he has run-away(-with-it ): 

hunt'-dun nang-po.’ A.nke cho-det-jun-det-si hnng-dun-lo. 

to-follow-after (-him) necessary-will-be.’ Then eaten-drunlc-having (he-) folloived-after (- him ). 

lenton-ke bamon-po - adohon-pen recho-arong dam-si, recho-asomar-pen 

Tenton ihe-Brahman’s money-with king’s-town gone-having hing’s-children-wiih 

khadot-pathu-lo. Anke recho-asomar Tenton amen arju-lo, ‘nang-men ko-pi?’ Tenton 

cowries-g ambled. Then king’ s-children Tenton’ s name ashed, ‘your-name what?’ Teuton 

thak-det, ‘ne-men-ke Ong.’ Ansi recho-asomar Tenton-aphan ‘Ong’ 

answered, ‘my-name Ong (maternal-uncle) .’ Then the-king’ s-children Tenton-(uccusaiive) Ong 
pu teram-jo-lo. Anke la bamon-po-ta Tentbn nang-kiri-dun apot khadot kapathn 

saying called. Then that Brahman-also Tenton seeking-after for the purpose-of cowrie gambling 
along nang-le-dun-lo. Tbnton-ke bamon-po-aphan chini-ne-abang ason-tot 

place there-arrived-at. Tenton ~ the-Brahmm-(accusative ) recognising-not-person like 
recho-asomar-along khadot patliu-ma-pathu-lo. ' Anke recho-asomar Tentbn-aphbn, ‘Ong 
king’ s-children-witk cowries went-on-gambling. Then king’ s-children Tenton-to, ‘ Ong s 
apai le-lo,’ pu-jo-lo. Ansi bambn-po recho-asomar ‘Ong’ pu-jo arju-lo ; la-turn 

turn-(to-vlay) has-come,’ said. Then the-Brahman king’ s-children ‘ Ong ’ saying heard ; their 

a-bng chenanam-bon pu-si thaag-ta pu-hai-he-dbt-si 

maternal-umle(ong) really saying (i.e., thinking) anything to-say-dared-not-having 

i-joi-lo, khadot kapathu-along a-rnek jang-lbt. Anke Tenton-atum 

lay-down-quietly cowries gambling-place(nn) eyes closed. _ Then _ Tenton-and-his-companions 
khadot-pathu tbng-lo. Tentbn reeho-asomar-aphan pu-lo, ‘pharo isi adohbn ne pi-non j la 
-cowry-playing finished. Tenton king' s-cUldren-to said, ‘hundred one rupees me give; this 
ne-bkn nang pi-tekbng-po.’ Anke recho-asomar bambn-po-anam pharo isi 
my-slave here (. l-)will-leam-for-you . ’ Then the-king’ s-children the-Brahman’ s-price hundred ! one 
adohbn Tenton pi-lo, anke Tentbn dohbn pharo isi lbng-si kat-jui-le-lm Anke 
rupees Tenton gave, and Teuton rupees hundred one got-having ran-away-again. Then 
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bamon-po a-mek prang-si recho-asomar-aphan nang-arju-lo, e nangll-tum-along 
the-Brahman his- eyes opened-having king' s-children-to there-asked , ‘ Your- Honour s-with 

khadot-nang-kapathu-dun a-oso ko-natlo ? ’ Recho-asomar pu-det, c nang labangso a-oso 
cowries-here-playing-companion boy where? 9 King 9 s-chilclren said, ‘ you that boy 

a-ban pu-te, ne-tura pharo Isi adolion pi-si nang nam-dun-tang-lo : apot-ke 
his slave called-since, we hundred one rupees given-having you bought-have : therefore 
nang dam-long-le ; ne-tnm a-hem nang ban do-nang-po.’ 

you, io-go-get-not ; our liouse-(in) you slave remain-will-have-to (nang, verb of necessity)? 

Bamon-po pn-det, ( ai pomar-li, ko-pu-si ne karju-je-det-le dobon kipi-dun-pe-joi-det 
The-Brahman said, 6 0 fathers , how me asked-not-having money (yoic-)give-for-no thing -at- all 

ma? Ne dohon-ta la pbaro Isi ran-det-lo; Iasi ne-ta nkng-kachi-hung-dun ; bonta 

? My money-also he hundred one carried-off-has ; therefore I-also her e-am-pur suing (-him) ; but 
nangll-tum-along kbadot nang-kapathu-dun lang-sl, ne nang-kang-hbng-dun-chot. La 

you-with cowries here-playing seeing , I waited-a-little * This 

la nep-pon-tang-lo/ 
him would-have-sened 
alang e-ke-cbobei 
he us-both-clieated 


cowries 
pu-pe-te, mo-pen ne 
so-were-not-if long-ago I 
pu-bon-he ? ’ La-an 
is-it-really-so ? 9 So-much 


la 

this 


I waited-a-little * 

Ansi recho-asomar pu-lo, 4 mai, 

Then the-king ’ s- children said y c oho, 
apot, ingcliin ani ot-krei-ra 

because, iron chains taken-having 

ri-dun-po-nang : lale-pho-lok-te, a-ri a-keng ingcbin ani pl-po-nang.’ Ansi 

(us)to-seek-go-let : (we-) lay-hands-on-Mm-if Ms-hand his-foot iron chain (us-) give-let ? Then 
reeho-adet-lsl asang-ho abang-phu ingcbin ani ot-krei-si Tenton 

the-king 9 s-country-whole people person-head (i.e., every -one) iron chains taken-having Tenton 

ri-dun-lo. Anke Tenton ingchin-ani-kedo-arleng-Inut cbe-tong-sl arju-lo, ‘ jir-po, ko-pi 

sought. Then Tenton iron-chain-having-man-a met-having asked, ‘friend, what 

kanghoi-ji-si nang ingcbin ani keot-dong-lo ? 5 Labang-so arleng thak-det, * Tenton 

to-do-for-the-purpose-of you iron chain holding-are ? 9 That man answered, ‘ Tenton 
phd-lok-te a-ri a-keng kipl-jl ani lo-he, jir-po.’ ‘ Oi-be ? Ko-pu-si ari akeng 

meet-if Ms-hand his-foot giving for chain this-is-f or, friend. 9 6 Is-it-so ? How hand foot 

bangso ani kipi-apot-lo ? Ne than-tha, jir-po. Tenton pho-lok-te, ne-ta ingnang-ji.’ 
i this chain is-to-be-put-on ? Me explain-io, friend. Tenton (l-)meet-if, I~also bind-(him^) will? 
Ansi bangso angchin ani la a-metbang ari akeng chi-pi-lo; bangso arleng che-phlok 

Then that iron chain ' he Ms-own hands feet himself-put-on ; that man himself-release 


vang-non, 


thek-tbe-det-lb. Anke la, ‘ Tenton long-lo, 

could-not. Then he, ‘ Tenton zs-caughf , come, 

adn ng-kedo-asangbb-apb an bang-1, kat-jui-lo. Anke kedo-iin 
near-being-people-to called-having, ran aivay. Then all 
Tenton-ingcbin-ani-pen-kekok arleng jasemet cliok-lo. Anke la 
Tenton-iron-chain-with-iied man severely beat. Then he ‘ j 
£ Nang Teuton kali?’ ra pu cbok-pet-an-mucbot ingboi-lo. 

‘You Tenton not? 9 thus saying beat-more-and-more (they-) did. 

kecbok-bng tbidbt-lo. 

being-very-much-beaten died. 


pn Teuton binbng 

saying Tenton the-real 

arleng vang-p&t-si, 
the-men come-tog ether -having, 
‘ne Tenton kali’ pu-lo. 

< I Tenton am-not 9 said. 

A.nke bangso arleng 

Then that man 


STORY OF TENTON. 

Once upon a time there was a Brahman and bis wife, who bad neither son nor grandson. 

Tenton, wandering about, came to the Brahman’s bouse. The Brahman said to him, * Why have 

you come ? 5 J 


He answered, — ‘lama wanderer.’ 

The Brahman said, ‘ Then will you stay with us and be our companion ? ’ 
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Teuton answered, ‘ If you will treat me kindly, I will stay with you : I hare no place to live in> 
and am a wanderer,’ 

6 Very well ; we have neither son nor grandson, so that when I go to the field to plough there is 
no one to pick a mote out of my eye ; if you stay with us, I shall have company when I go to the 
field,’ the Brahman said. 

* Very good, I will stay with you,’ Teuton replied ; and he took up his abode with them. 

Two or three nights passed, when the Brahman said, 4 Let us go and plough in the field/ and 
Tenton went with him. After ploughing for a certain time, Teuton rubbed some mud on the back of 
the bullock with which he was ploughing, and said to the Brahman, 4 1 am very thirsty, Grandfather. 3 

The Brahman said, 4 Go to the house and get a drink. 3 

< But what if Granny does not give me to drink ? ’ said Tenton. 

* If she does not, then call out to me,’ said the Brahman. Then Tenton went to the house and 
said to the old woman, * 0 Granny, Granny, my grandfather says, “ bring out the bamboo-joint with 
the rupees in it, I want to buy a bullock.” The old woman said, 4 1 won’t give it you ; we have 
a bullock already, why should we buy another ? ’ 

Tenton answered, * look there in the ploughing place, do you see the white bullock ? ’ 

The old woman said, * I cannot give it you.’ 

Then Tenton called out to the Brahman, 4 She won’t give me the bamboo-joint.’ 

The Brahman called to the old woman bidding her give it. Then the old woman brought the 
bamboo-joint with the money in it and gave it to Tenton, who, when he had got hold of it, did not go 
back to the field, but ran away. 

Then, about noon, when Tenton did not return to the field, the Brahman came home and asked 
his old woman where Tenton was. She answered — 

* You told me to give him the bamboo-joint with the rupees in it, and I sent it by him ; long ago 
I sent it/ 

Then the Brahman said, 4 So then he has run away with it ; I must follow after him/ After 
taking his food he accordingly pursued Tenton. 

Now Teuton, after getting hold of the Brahman’s money, went to the King’s town, and began to 
gamble with the King’s sons. The King’s sons asked him his name. Tenton said that his name 
was Ong ( 4 maternal uncle’) and the King’s sons called him by that name. Then the Brahman, in 
the course of his search after Tenton, arrived at the place where they were gambling. Tenton, as 
though he did not know the Brahman, went on gambling. The King’s sons said to Tenton, 4 It is 
Ong’s turn to play.’ 

The Brahman, hearing the King’s sons call him 4 Ong,’ thought that he was perhaps really their 
maternal uncle, and not daring to say anything, lay down quietly and went to sleep in the place where 
they were gambling. 

When Tenton and his campanions had finished their play, Tenton said to the King s sons — 

4 just give me a hundred rupees, and I will leave with you this slave of mine/ 

Then the King’s sons paid over to Tenton a hundred rupees as the price of the Brahman, and 
Tenton, when he had got the money, ran away again. Then the Brahman, awaking from his sleep, 
asked the King’s sons, 4 Where is that lad who was gambling with you with cowries ? ’ 
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The King’s sons answered, 4 Why, that young man said you were his slave, and we hare bought 
you from him for a hundred rupees; you cannot therefore go away. You will have to stay in our 
house as our slave. 5 

The Brahman said, 4 0 my fathers ! Why did you pay away money for nothing at all without 
making any enquiry from me ? This fellow has robbed me of a hundred rupees, and I am pursuing 
him ; but seeing him gambling in your worshipful company I waited a little while, otherwise I would 
long ago have seized and carried him away.’ 

The King’s sons said, 4 Oho ! is this really so ? Since he has cheated both of us so much, let us 
go and seek for him, taking iron chains with us ; if we lay hands on him, we will bind him hand 
and foot. 5 

Then all the people of the King's whole country took iron chains and went in search of Tenton. 
Now Tenton, meeting a man who had an iron chain with him, said to him, £ Friend, what is the 
reason why you are carrying about an iron chain ? 9 

The man answered, 4 If I meet Tenton, this chain is to bind him with, hand and foot, friend.’ 

4 Is it so F 5 said Tenton, 4 how is this chain to be put upon his hands and feet ? please explain to 
me, friend ; if I come across Tenton, I also would like to bind him. 5 

Then that man, to show Tenton, put the chains on his own hands and feet, so that he could not 
release himself. Then the real Tenton called out to all the people round about, 4 Tenton is caught, 
come here ! 9 and himself ran away. Then all the men came up together and beat severely the man 
whom Tenton had tied up with chains. He cried, 4 1 am not Tenton ! 5 

4 Yon are not Tenton? 5 said they, and beat him more and more, till in the end that man died 
from the blows he received. 


Notice the Assamese words, — hai (in hai-bai ), from Ass. had , plough (final l in Mikir becomes 
i or y ) ; dohon , for dha w, money, rupees ( dh is an unknown sound in Mikir except in loan-words, and 
is therefore resolved into d and h) ; ohini, to recognise. Po in bamon-po is a syllable indicating 
respect = father. Penganso or pengnanso , a wedded pair (p eng an = husband). 

Notice also the idioms h ai-hai-ma-hai-si and patJm-ma-pathu-lo , where the interrogative particle 
tna is used to indicate an indefinite continuance of the action. 


The syllable - i in hai kebai-i achainong, bullock used for ploughing, indicates purpose, and 
frequently occurs in such adjectives. 

Notice also the honorific forms used of the king’s sons : —jo in terhm-jd-lo, called, pu-jd-ld, 
pvrjd, said, which is a plural of honour, and the ll in nang-ll-tum along, pd-mar-li, also indicating 
respect. - - - - - 


The e- in e-kechobei } has cheated us both, is the plural of the pronoun of the first person, 
including the person addressed, while ne excludes the addressee. 

In ad'ei-isi notice the idiomatic hse of fsf, to signify the whole country. 

~ Lhng-pong, the bamboo-joint (commonly called chunga) used in Assam to hold water (l&nq\ is 
nsed also as a receptacle for other things, as here for money. The back of the bullock was rubbed 
with mud apparently that it might become in-risible to the old woman, and lead her to think" that it 
a run away or died, and that it was necessary to buy another. Khadot, cowrie, pathu (or patu), to 
hide; the two together signify to gamble with cowries. Ni (ant) is apparently self-locking handcuffs 
or fetters, which once locked cannot be opened without a key. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

BY J. F. FLEET, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.XL, C.I.E. 

The date of the MaMktita pillar inscription of the Western Chalukya 

king MangalS&a. 

This record has been edited bj me in Vol. XIX. above, p. 7 2., with a facsimile lithograph. 
I have had occasion to refer to the date of it in j Ejp. Ind. Yol. VII., in connection with the 
date of the Nidagundi inscription of the time of Amoghavarsha I. And my remarks made there 
about it have to be supplemented by a statement which proved too lengthy to be given in that place. 

The date of it is contained in lines 14, 15 of the text. It runs, as given in my published 
version Uttarottara-pravarddhamana-rajya-pahchama-sri-varshe pravarttamane Siddharthe Vai- 
sakha-purnnamasyam. And the translation is : — “ In the fifth glorious year of (his) constantly 
augmenting reign, in (the year) Siddhartha being current, on the full-moon day of (the month) 
Vaisakha ” 

My reading of the text of the date has been criticised by Dr. Rhandarkar, in the 
following manner. He has said : — 44 1 have carefully examined the facsimile of the inscription given 
“in the article ; and am satisfied that this is by no means the correct leading. Rfijya and pravar - 
“ ttamdne are the only words that are certain and perhaps the word srt also. Rut pahchama is 
“highly doubtful ; the letter which Dr. Fleet reads ma is exactly like that which he reads hcha ; and 
c 4 there is some vacant space after hcha and ma in which something like another letter appears. Sirni- 
“ larly the si of siddhdrthe is hardly visible as an independent letter, and the next two letters are 
“also doubtful. Besides in no other inscription of the early Chalukyas does the cyclic year appear.” 1 

Rut there is no sound foundation of any kind for so taking exception to my reading 
of the date. I have, indeed, before me now, while I am writing this note, other and much better 
ink-impressions of the original record, from which I hope to give, some day, a much finer reproduc- 
tion of it. The wording of the whole passage, however, is quite clear and unmistakable in the already 
published lithograph, which is a facsimile of the ink-impressions then available. It would be difficult 
to point to many, if any, ancient dates on stone, more easily capable of being read without any 
uncertainty. And the text of this date is, syllable by syllable, exactly as I gave it in my published 
version, at a time when it did not at all fall in with my previous notions about the exact period of 
Mangalesa, and as I have now given it again above. In my introductory remarks to the record, 
I said (i loc . dt . p. 8) : — “ The inscription itself consists of sixteen lines ; and the first line is the 
“ lowest. Line 1 runs round the pillar on the same level ; the other lines wind upward, with, in some 
“ instances, considerable irregularity in the directions along which they run ; and, partly to shew the 
“ way in which the end of one line runs into the beginning of the next, and partly because in a few 
“ instances an akshara lies, not entirely on either the first or the last face of the stone, but on the 
“ dividing edge between them, the lithograph has been so arranged as to repeat an akskara or two 
Ct at the beginning and end of each line.” If Dr. Bhandarkar had paid attention to that statement 
before he “ carefully examined ” the facsimile, and had then examined the facsimile with a view to test 
my reading, and not simply to dispute it so as to suit certain preconceived and quite erroneous ideas 
of his own, he could hardly have failed to see that the ahshara , standing in the first place on the left 
before the beginning of line 15, — in respect of which he has said that I read it as ma, but that it is 
“exactly like” that which I read as hcha , — is actually the hcha itself, which stands last but one at 
the end of line 14, on the right, and has been reproduced in the lithograph on the left, before the 
beginning of line 15, in the circumstances stated by me, and that the supposed vacant space, after 
this supposed ma (really hcha) and before the sri 3 is occupied by the real ma itself, which stands last 
at the end of line 14, on the right, and, with the hcha, similarly stands again in the lithograph 
on the left, at the beginning of line 15. For the rest,, nothing could be plainer than, not only the si. 


1 Early History of the Dehkan, in the Gtaz. Bo . Bret, Vol. I. Part II. p. 182, note 
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bat also the whole word Siddhdrtke. And in short, the whole date is distinctly and unquestionably 
legible from beginning to end, even in the published facsimile, and runs exactly as Dr. Bhandarkar 
had it before him in my published text. 

As regards the meaning and application of the word Siddh&rthd, the following is to 
be said. There is nothing substantial in the suggestion made in Dr. Bhandarkar’s remark that “ in 
“ no other inscription of the early Chalukyas does the cyclic year appear.” It is a fact, that this 
Mahakuta record is the only Western Chaluky a record, as yet known, in which the use of the cycle is 
presented. But so, also, we know as yet of only one W estern Chalukya record which presents the name 
of a week-day; namely, the Sorab plates o l Vinaydditya, of A.D. 692, the date of which includes Sanais- 
charavara 2 And again, among the records of the Early or Imperial Guptas, we have as yet only 
one which mentions a week-day ; namely, the Eran inscription of Budhagupta, of A. D. 484, the 
date of which includes Suragurudivasa. 3 It would be just as unreasonable to say that, because they 
are isolated instances, the word 'Sanaischaravdre in the Sorab record does not mean “on Saturday,” 
and the words Suraguror^ddivasi in the Eran record do not mean “on Thursday,” as it is to suggest, 
because it also is an isolated instance, that the word Siddhdrtke , standing where it does stand in the 
Mahakuta record, does not mean “ in ( the year ) Siddhartha.” The sixty-years cycle was not 
invented by, or for, the Rashfcrakutas : it was known to, and was used by, the Hindu astronomers 
long before their time, and also before the time of Mangalesa ; see, for instance, the Brikatsavihitd of 
Yarahamihira (died A.D. 587), chapter viii., verses 28 to 52, which recite the names of all the sixty 
samvatsaras , — Siddhartha among them, — and describe the astrological influences attributed to 
them. It can only have been from the astronomers that the Western Chalukyas, in, as far as we 
know as yet, the time of Mangalesa’ s elder brother Kirtivarman I., obtained the use of the 'Saka era. 
The Western Chalukyas would naturally obtain, at the same time, at least a knowledge of the sixty- 
years cycle; and there is no reason why they should not have made occasional use of it in their records, 
though it does not seem to have recommended itself to them, for official purposes, as fully as it did to 
the Rashtrakutas later on. The word siddhartha has, of course, the adjectival meanings of * one 
who has accomplished an aim or object, successful, prosperous, ’ &c. But the names of also some 
others of the sammtsaras can be translated and applied as adjectives. The name Siddhartha, with 
the optional form Siddharthin, is thoroughly well established as the name of the fifty-third year of the 
cycle. In the Mahakuta record, the word Siddhdrtke stands in exactly the right position for the 
name of a samvatsara in a date recorded in prose. In the historical surroundings, there is not any- 
thing to render the date of A. D. 602 inadmissible for Mangalesa ; on the contrary, it fits in exactly 
with the dates of his predecessor and successor, and with all that we know about the events of the 
period. 4 And it is not possible that the word Siddhdrtke , standing where it does stand in 

2 See Yol. XIX. above, p. 150, test line 20, and Prof. Kielhorn’s List of Inscriptions of Southern India, in 
Bp. Ind. Yol. YII. Appendix, p. 6, No. 29. 

* See my Gupta Inscriptions , p. 89, text line 3, and Prof. Kielhorn’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India, in 
Up. Ind . Yol. V., Appendix, p. 64, No. 454. 

* I shall on another occasion explain the meaning- and bearing of the date of the Goa plates,— the Saka year 
532 (expired), = A. D. 610-11, coupled with the twentieth year of a certain rftjya, — whioh Dr. Bhandarkar 
has mistakenly applied as fixing the commencement of the reign of Mangalesa in $aka-Samvat 513 (expired), =s 
A. D. 591-92 (see Early History of the JDekhan, p. 182) ; as the result of which, of course, a date in his fifth year could 
not fall in A. D. 602. — As regards certain events, the following remarks are to be made. In the Mahakfita record, 
Mangalesa claims that, having set his heart upon the conquest of the uttara-dis or northern region, he had, in 
A. D. 602, conquered the Kalatsuri king Buddha, and taken possession of all his substance. And the sgune event 
is referred to in his Nerfir record, which describes him as having driven away (from that part of the Konkan) 
Buddharaja, son of Samkaragana, and having killed a Chalikya prince named SvSmir&ja ; see Yol. VII, above, 
p. 162 5. This Kalatsfiri king Buddha is the Katachchuri king Buddharaja, son of Samkaragana, whom the Sarsaunl 
plates shew to have been still reigning, in Gujar&t, on the north of the Narbada, in A.D. 610 ; see Ep. Ind . Vol. Yl. 
p. 295 ff. But it is to be noted that MangaleSa does not claim to have slain Buddharaja. I have said that, by his 
victory over Buddharaja, MangalOsa seems to have acquired the whole of the northern territory up to the river 
Hhn, or perhaps even to the Mahi; see Dyn. Kan . Bistre, pp. 34 7, 3S2. We must now limit Mangalflla’s advance, 
to the Kim, or possibly to the Narbada. No further correction, however, is necessary in connection with him and 
Buddharaja. 
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the Mahakufca record, can mean anything except “ in (the year) SiddhArtha,” or “in (the) 
Siddh&rtha (samvatsara).” 

The actual equivalent of the date presented in the Mah&ktita record is quite certain. 
In connection with the date, there is only one point, a minor one, which is at all doubtful ; namely, 
whether the Siddhartha mmvatsam is to be taken according to the actual mean-sign system, or 
according to the so-called northern luni-solar system. According to the actual mean-sign system, 
it ran from the 25th October, A. D. 601, to the 21st October, A. D. 602. Whereas, according to 
the other system, it ran, - as a Inni-solar year, from the 28th February, A.D. 602, to the 18th March, 
A. D. 603, and, as a solar year, from the 19th March, A. D. 602, to the 19th March, A. D. 60S. 
The point, however, is not at all material. In any of the three cases, the full-moon day of the month 
Vaisakha, in the Siddhartha samvatsara, was the 12th. April, A. D. 602. And, as the result of 
that, the reign of Mangalesa commenced on some day from the amanita Vaisakha krishna 1, 'Saka- 
Samvat 519 expired, in A. D. 597, to Vaisakha sukla 15, S.-S. 520 expired, in A. 0. 598, 5 

References to the R&shtrakttta king Krishna III, in the records of 
the Rattas of Saundatti. 

In the epigraphic records of the period subsequent to the overthrow of the R&shfrakfita 
dynasty of M&lkhdtJ, there are various passages which shew that, of the kings of that line, 
Krishna III., in particular, was well remembered in the Kanarese country, part of which formed the 
possessions of the Ratta princes of Saundatti. I here bring together some allusions to him, in three 
Ratta records, and in another record which includes a long passage referring itself to the Ratta 
period, which are of special interest in connection with the claim at any rate that the Ratta princes 
belonged to the same lineage with him, and perhaps that they were actually descended from him. 

1. — At Saundatti, the head-quarters of the Parasgad taluka of the Relgaum district, there 
is an inscription, edited by me in the Jour . Bo. Br. B . As. Sog. Vol. X. p. 194 £L, which was drawn 
up and put on the stone in, or very shortly after, A. D. 1096. 

Lines 1 to 4 of this record register certain grants, of which one was an allotment of six 
nivartanas (of land) by a (Ratta) prince named Kanna, to provide for the c/ztmt-ohlation to 
a certain god. This Kanna may be either Kannakaira I., between A. D. 980 and 1040, or 
Kannakaira II., about A. D. 1069 to 1087. And the passage thus mentioning him appears to be 
an afterthought, added when the rest of the record had been completed. 

Then, after a certain verse in praise of the Jain religion, the record introduces a teacher named 
Mullabhattaraka (line 6), belonging to the Kareya gana of ( the sect of ) the holy Mailapatirtha. 6 
It tells us that the disciple of Mullabhattaraka was Gurtakirti, and that Gunakirti’s disciple was 
Indrakirti. It then mentions, as a pupil 7 of Indrakirti, a certain Ppithvir&ma (1. 8), whom it 
describes as the eldest son of Merada, and as ** a worshipper of the water-lilies that were the feet of 
the glorious Krishiiar&jaddva (L 9), before whom a crowd of kings bowed down.” It then, 
in lines 12 to 14, recites that, in the year Manmatha, when the Saka year 797 had expired, that is, 
in A. D. 875-76 according to either the so-called northern or the so-called southern luni-solar 
system of the sixty-years cycle, “ by that king ” ( tena bhityena) a temple of Jinendra was founded 
at Sugandhavarti-(Saundatti) and was endowed with eighteen wi oar tanas (of land). And it repeats part 
of the above information, in saying, in lines 14 to 18, that, — samasta-bhuvan-asrayam sriprithvi- 
vallabha-maharajadhiraja-paramesvaTa-paramabhattrirakam Rdshtrakuta-kxda-tilakam ferxmat- . 
Krishnar Ajad6va-vijaya~rajyam = uttar6ttar-abhivriddhi-pravarddhamanam = a-chamdr-arkka-taram- 
baram saluttam-Ire, — “ while the victorious reign of the asylum of the universe, the favourite of Fortune 
and of the Earth, the Mahdrdjadhirdja , Paramesvara, and Paramabhattdraka, the ornament of the 

s' The figures “ A. D. 497 or 498 ” in Yol. XIX. above, p. 10, were a sufficiently obvious mistake, which was 
corrected in the list of Errata given in the same volume. 

s Compare pages 218, 219, below. 

7 The word used here is chh&iira. In the case of Gunaktrti and Indrakirti, it is sisJiya t 
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family of the R&shtraktitas, the glorious Krishnar&jadeva, was continuing, augmenting with 
an ever greater and greater increase, so as to endure as long as the moon and sun and stars might 
last,” his feudatory ( tat-padapadm-opajzvin ) the Mah&s&manta Prithvir&ma, who had attained 
the panchamdhdsabda , gave as a sarvanamasya-grant (land measuring) eighteen nivar tanas, situated 
in four places, to the temple of Jin&ndra which had been founded by himself ( sva-Mrita-Jinendra - 
hhavanaya ), And it adds that the allotment made by Pyithvir&ma was given again by (the 
Ratta prince) Kartavirya (II.) (1. 19) to his own preceptor. 

Then, in lines 21 to 26, the record makes a more formal mention of Kartavirya II. as 
a feudatory (Jat-padapadm-opajivin) of the Western Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalladeva-(Yikram* 
aditya YI.) ; and it describes Kartavirya II. as a Mahdmandalesvara who had attained the pancha- 
mahdsabda , as the supreme lord of Lattalur the best of towns, as being heralded by the sounds of 
the musical instrument called trivalt , as being an ornament of the family of the Raff as, and as 
having the $enduraldnchhana or red-lead crest s and the suvarnaGarndadhvaja or banner of a golden 
Garuda. Then, without any further allusion to Prithvirama and the persons mentioned in connection 
with him, the record presents the Ratta genealogy. Here, it first mentions Kartavirya I. 
(line 27), as born in the race of the Rattas (1. 26), as a son of Nanna, and as a feudatory of (the 
Western Chalukya king) Ahavamalla-(S6mesvara I.). It takes the genealogy as far as Sena II. 
(1. 36), or Kalasena(l. 37). And then, in lines 39 to 41, it registers a grant made by Yira-Permadi- 
d£va, meaning of course Yikramaditya YI., on a specified day in the month Pausha of the Dhatu 
smhvatsara , the twenty-first of the years of the time of Yira-Vikrama, falling in December, A. D. 1098. 
It then refers to a grant made at some previous time by either the first or the second Ratta prince 
named Kannakaira (1. 41-42). And then, after some of the usual benedictive and inrprecatory 
verses, it ends with the words “ the Jinfilaya of Yira-Permadideva.” 


2. — The copper-plate record of A. D. 1208 from Bh6j, in the Chikodi taluka of the Belgaum 
district, published by me in Yol. XIX. above, p. 242 ff., says, in lines 6 to 9, in opening 
the pedigree of the Rattas of Saundatti with the mention of Sena II., that, — asti Ratf-ahvayo 

vamSah Kyishi^ar&ja-krit-onnatih asmin ...... samjatas 

SSna-rajas, — “ there is the race that has the appellation of Rafta, the elevation 

of which was effected by Kyishnard ja ; in it there was born king S6na (II.).” 


3. —-The inscription of A. D. 1218 at NAsargi, in the Sampgaon taluka of the Belgaum district, 
opens with some verses which include a prayer that the god Siva will fulfil the desires of the princes,' 
lords of the Kuudi district in the Kuntala country in the land of Bharata, who were born in the 
lineage of the Rattas. And then, in introducing a portion of their genealogy, it presents the 
following passage in lines 9 to 14 : — 


Sri 9 -varan*Achchu(chyu)tam sakala-loka-hit-artthav=udagra-daitya-vi- 
dravanan=agi Kri(kri)shna-vesariih Y adu-vamsadol=oldu puttid-a- 
nt=4 vasudha-talam pogale puttidha(da)n=opp-ire Krishnar&ja-vi- 


s v-av an i- v allabham Tuliga-bhupa-sikhamani Ratta- vamfcadol || 
Ghana 10 -sauryyam vibhavam gabhirav=anagham sahittyav=acharav=a- 
rpp=initum kel tanag=akkal=av=anay=enal sri-Krishiia-Kamdh&ra-bhu- 
vanit-adhisanol=aruv=anyar=eney=alt=a Krishnan=i Krishiian=em- 


b-inegam Ratta-kul-aihbai’-arkkan=esedaih tan=emdad=§ vannipem || 

Imt 13 =esev=akhila-gunamgaliih G-amdam&rttamdam Yikrama chakra vartti Kachchegam 12 
T uligan=emb=anupamam-appa biru din=amka-maI-alaThkritanm 13 =appa KrishgtarS-ja -raj [a # ]nva- 

• ,, WM^MattAbhaTiknaita. 

11 .Prose, as far as the word ara&ugahj. 

, 5 k Hy »^ liStedteZt eiT6S ,calbe 9 arh < whioh I took to be a variant of Ubbiga, ‘a poet.’ But we know now 

*** “ “ ™ 

13 Read tilarkhrUnnum. ; 
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yadol tad-angunar=ensi 14 mattam negardd=arasugalol || Ratta-vamfe-amboruh- 

sirkkam tan SSna-dhatrivaran. 

Translation: — 44 Just as Achyuta (Vishnu), the husband of Sri, having driven away the fierce 
demons for the welfare of the whole world, was graciously born under the name of Krishna in the race 
of the Yadus, so, amidst the praises of this earth, in the race of the Rattas there was fittingly 
born KyishijarAja, the favourite of the whole world, (he who was called) Tuliga the crest-jewel of 
kings. Listen now ! ; there are no others who resemble the glorious Kirishna-Kandhara, the lord 
of the woman the Earth, in that it can be said that they possess, to ever so small an extent, so 
much great bravery, glory, sagacity, sinlessness, rhetoric, upright conduct, and daring : in such 
a way that people said “ That Krishna (the god) is this K^ishha (the king),” he himself shone out as 
the sun of the water-lily ( blooming in the day-time ) which was the family of the Rattas : how 
shall I describe him ? In the royal lineage of Krishp.ar&ja who, by reason of all his thus resplendent 
virtues, was verily adorned by the characteristic string of the unequalled appellations G-anda- 
m&rtanda, Vikramachakravartin, 16 Kachchega (“ he who wears the girdle of prowess *’), and 
Tuliga, 16 and among the kings who caused themselves to be spoken of as resembling him in virtues 
and who were otherwise famous, there was the prince S6na (II.), himself a sun of the water-lily 
( blooming in the day-time) which was the race of the Rattas.” 

After this the record continues the genealogy of the Ratfca princes as far as Kartavirya IV., and 
so eventually passes on to its practical object. 

4. — At Hannikere or Han:gik£ri in the Belgaum district, there is an inscription which was 
drawn up and put on the stone in, or very shortly after, A. D. 1257. It has not been edited. But 
I have had occasion to refer to it before now. 17 And it will be convenient to give, now, the full 
purport of it, in addition to extracts bearing on the special matter that we have in hand. 

Hannikere or Han^ik^ri is a village about four miles towards the north-west from 
Sampgaon, the head-quarters of the Sampgaon taluka, and about thirteen miles on the east of 
Belgaum. It is shewn as 4 Hooneekehree * in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 41 (1852). The 
exact form of its name is not quite certain. 18 — The inscription is on a stone tablet, about 
5' 7j" high by V 10| r broad, which stands against the east wall of the man dap a of a temple 
which is known both as the Sivfil&ya and as the temple of BrahmadSva. — At the top of the 
stone, there are the following sculptures : in the centre, a Jina, in a shrine, seated, and facing 
full-front ; on the left (proper right), outside the shrine, a naked standing figure, facing to 
the front, with the sun above it ; and on the right (proper left), a cow and calf, with the 
moon above them. — The "writing covers an area about 3' &§" high by 1' 10§* broad. It is in 
sixty-nine lines. And it is very well preserved, except that the stone is broken in half along 
lines 16 and 17, and some letters have been destroyed along the line of fissure. — Except for 
the opening exclamation 0m Namah ddhdh$(ddhe)bhyah, the well-known verse Sf rtmat-jparama- 
gfyhbhira, $*c., which follows it, and some of the customary benedictive and imprecatory verses 
further on in the record, the language is Kanarese, of the later archaic type, partly in verse 
and partly in prose. 


it This is to be pronounced as if it weTe written a ,mtgunar»enisi. There are several similar orthographic 
peculiarities in this record. 

15 This has not yet been established by any R&shtrakuta records as an actual biruda of Krishna III., or of any 
other RAshtrakftta king. And the composer of this record seems to have invented it in imitation of the Western. 
ChSlukya king Vikram&ditya VI. 

w This biruda, also, has not yet been met with in the RAshtraktita records themselves ; but it is put forward for 
Krishna III. in also the spurious Wadgaon plates ; see Vol. XXX. above, p. S73. It seems to be connected with 
tuli, and to mean something like ‘ he who tramples upon, or crushes to pieces with the feet.’ 

17 See my Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part II. 
pp. 550, 556. 

is See JSp. Ir id. Vol. VI. p. 100, note 3. 
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Alter the verse Srimat-paramz-gamhhtra, ^e., there follows a verse invoking a blessing from the 
Jinendra PArsva. And the record then proceeds to say that, at the great village of Venugrama- 
(Belgaum) (line 10), which was an ornament of a district (jpracleki) in the Kttncli three -thousand 
mandala (1.8-9) in Bharatakshecra (1. 7) 19 to the south of the mountain Mandara (1.0) which is 
the central column of the land of Jambudvipa (1. 5), there was the race of the Rattas (L I]). 

Then, in lines 11 to 30, it continues : — Ant=agamnya-pemay 20 -asraya-sd-Ratt-&nvaya- 
doltf Svasti Samasta-bhuvan-asraya sripri(pri)thvivallabha mahfu-Ajadhiraja paramesva(sva)ra 
paramabhabtaraka Kamdli&ra-puravar-adliisva(sva)ra suvarnna-Garuda-dhvaja Ratfca-kula- 


kamala-marttamda ...... nam-adi-samasta-rAjavali-samalaihkri(kri)ta Vislmu-vaihs- 

avatara Kri(kri)shnam vitata-yasam rakshisi tarn sa(sa)tatarh summrAjya- 21 


Lakshmig=adhipatiy=adam II Ya |j Arht=aneka-nri(nri)pa-mamdala-pracham;la-maihdal§sva- 
(s vajra -s ri-Kri(kri)shna-Eamdharar^ya-s Am mrajya 22 - pr a jya-sam fcati jrnb* S vas t i Samas ta 
prasa(sa)sfci-sahitam srimanz^-mahamamdalesva(svm)ram Lattan£Lra-puravar-adMsva(sva)ram 
tri vali-tu ryya-n irgghos lmnarii Ratta-kula-bhushanam mamdalika-gamda-tala-prahari birud- 

amka-maliy=ifcy4di nam4vali-samalamkrita 33 -kshatriy6fctaman==emt-ene sri-K&rfcta- 

viryya-bhupottaman=a II Tat-tanubhavam |] Kam || Ratta-kul-Agrani 

Laksbmid^van II A mahivallabhana mano-nayana-vallabhe . . . 

. , Chamdaladevi pabba-ranip=en-ikkum \\ 

Translation: — “In the lineage of the glorious Ratfas, which was thus the abode of an 
incalculable amount of merit : — Hail ! : — He who was decorated with all the royal list {of titles) 
commencing with the names of the asylum of the universe, the favourite of Fortune and the Earth, 
the Maharujddhirdja , Paramesvara , and Paramab/iattdraka , the supreme lord of KandhArapura 
the best of towns, he who had the banner of a golden Garuda, 3 * the sun of the water-lily ( blooming 
in the day-time ) which was the family of the Rastas, ( namely ) he, Krishna, possessed of 
wide-spread fame, who was an incarnation of the race of Vishnu, having himself been a protector, 
became for ever the lord of Lakshmi in the shape of universal empire. Prose : — In the continuous 
succession, rich in universal empire, of the glorious Krishna-Kandharar&ya, who was thus the 
formidable suzerain of many kings and territories : — Hail : — The illustrious MaMmandalesoara , 
possessed of all sorts of praises, the best of Ksbatriyas who was decorated by a list of names 
beginning with the supreme lord of Dattantoa the best of towns, he who is heralded by the sounds 
of the musical instrument called trivalf the ornament of the family of the Ratfcas, 2 * lie who slaps 
the cheeks of chieftains, and he who has a characteristic string of (ot her) "appellations, was the 
illustrious EArtavirya (III.), the best of princes. His son was LakshmidSva (I.)/ a leader 

of the family of the Rattas. And the favourite of the mind and eyes of that prince was the 
crowned queen Chandalad§vi. ,, 

The record then recites that, while LakshmidSva I. was ruling at the capital ( rdjadhdni ) of 
V^ugr&ma {line 80), in the KAreya 26 gana of the Y&panlya samgha (1. 34) there was 
a certain hanakaprabha (1. 41), a disciple of Sridhara (1. 40) who was the chief disciple of a previous 
Kanakaprabha (1. 37). The bee who sipped the pollen of the water-lilies that were Ins feet, was 
Ammagiivunda, son of Holligaunda (1. 4G). His wife was Olajigaudi 37 (1. 47). And their son was 
Hollana (1. 48). 


• ” ° USUa l reference t0 the Kuntala co ^ 20 Vead aganya-funy. 

a and 22 Head suhirujya or samraiya. *r> . { 

fpv-ic ii.rv.r-/-. /i n .1 i * _ -Kead aamalamkHta. 

- 5 I? ’ h ’ W£l3 re f ly the banner of the Battas, not of the BDshtrakfitas ; see Ep. Ind. VoL VII. p. . 

the record." ^ BOt mentl0)1 olther the b "Mer or the crest of the Battas. Nor does any other part of 

* The metre marts the rowel of the second syllable as sho't 

a felt I" the * erm Pf«°“ f »». 9audi, is the other form of gavnditi, • (a rnstio female), 

‘a GaUija's wife.’' * * ** * ** m ' 6a ^ t0 staa “ for > or ia a!ao Mother form of, gavudagitti, gavudas&ui. 
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Ammagavuuda was the nvdasmmin or rightful owner, and the Mahdprabhu, of (the village of) 
Cbifichunike (line 49-50) 33 in a group of eight villages known as the Haral or HaraTu 
eii^umblda of the eppattumb&da, — meaning, no doubt, the Yenugrdma seventy of other records. 
At the command of the holy elkoti-mahddecaru , 29 he clothed himself with a jogavittige or 4 cloth 
thrown over the back and knees of an ascetic during meditation,’ and caused to be made, in the 
middle of his village, a temple, possessed of the embellishments of a mdruzstambha and a makaratoram 
and the panchamahdsabda , of the Jinendra Parsva (I. 52). And then (1. 52 f.), — Saka-varsham 
113Gte(tta)neya Vibhava-samvatsarada Pbaiguiia(na) feudhdha(ddha) 13 S6mavdrad- 
aihdu, — “on Monday, the thirteenth tithi of the bright fortnight of the month Phalguna of the 
Yibhava mmjatsara , which was the Saka year 1130 (expired),” with the assent of the Mahdmanda- 
lesvara Iiakshmid&varasa (I.) (line 54), having laved the feet of the Achdrya Kanakapra- 
bhapanditadeva of the EMreya gana of the lineage of MaiJ&pa of the Y&panlya samgha (1. 55). 
the Mahdprabhu Ammagavuoda (1. 57) gave to that teacher, to provide for food, safe refuge, 
medicine, instruction in the scriptures, and the repairs of whatever might become broken, torn, or 
worn out in the temple, some land in the south-east quarter of his village (1. 58), and a ddnasdle, 
a betel-nut plantation, an oil-mill, and other items. 

A second passage records (line 62 f.) that, — Saka-varsham l!79te(tta)neya Pimgala- 
.samvatsarada Chaitra sudhdha 30 7 G-uruv&radalw, — “on Thursday, the seventh tithi of 
the bright fortnight of the month Chaitra of the Pingala samvatsara , which was the 'Saka year 
1179 (expired),” at the command of the Mahdpradhdna and Sarc&dhihdnn Ch&vuiidiset&i 
-(line 64), and with the assent of Kallarasa, the Suitkddhikdrin Ketagannda (1. 65) allotted 
a certain portion of the sunk a or customs-duties to the pahehamathasthdna or Chifiehunike. 

The dates of this record are both unsatisfactory. As regards the first date, in line 52 f. : — 
The given tithi , Phalguna sukla 18 of the Yibhava samvatsara, Saka-Samvat 1130 expired, began 
at about 6 krs. 18 min. after mean sunrise (for Ujjain) on Wednesday, 18th February, A. D. 
1209, and cannot be connected with the Sunday at all. Moreover, the date is not admissible for 
Lakshmideva I., as we have various dates ranging from A. D. 1199 to 1208, as well as a date 
in A. D. 1218, for his son and successor K&rtavtrya IV, 31 -As regards the second data, in 
line 62 f.: — The given tithi, Chaitra sulda 7 of the Pingala samvatsara, 'Saka-Samvat 1179 expired, 
began at about 6 hrs. 14 min. on Friday, 23rd March, A. D. 1257, and cannot be connected with 
the Thursday at all. 

* * * * * * 


Now, the mention, in the N6sargi inscription of A. D. 1218, No. 3, page 210 above, of the 
Urudis Gandamartahda and Kachchega, which are well established by other records, 33 proves 
that the king* born in the race of the Rattas, who is referred to as Kpishiia, Kpish^ar&ja, and 
Kmshna-KandkAra 33 m that record, is th8 EAsntraktita king Hyishna XIX., for whom tve 

28 This would thus seem to have been the original name of Hannikere ot Hatmik£ri itself. 

29 r x'he literal meaning of this expression is ‘ the sevon crorss of great gods ; ’ but the exact local purport 
of it is not known. Mention is made, however, of a dam temple named Ejkfiti-Jinfilaya in an inscription of 
A D. 1219-20 at Arsikere in the Hassan district, Mysore (Ep. Cam. Yol. V., Ah. 77) ; and itappears to have received 

that name because it was to bo maintained by a local body of persons who are mentioned as dk'Uga}, ‘ the seven 
crores * in that verse, and as ekkdti-vira-ganamyalu , ‘ the seven crores of strict followers/ m an inscription of 
A. D. 1183-84 at the same village (»WcL, Ak. 88). So, also, an Ekkoti-dinalaya is mentioned in an inscription of 
A*. D. 1202 or thereabouts at Yakkalagere ‘in the Kad&r district, Mysore («. Yol. VI., Kd. 33). And the epithet 
MMi-chaJcravarii, * au emperor among the seven crores/ is applied to a preceptor named Malesvaram inscriptions of 
A. D. 1189 at Honnhru and Tarigalale in the Hassan district ( id . Yol. V., Ag. 79, 81). The passage in the Honnhru 
inscription which prohibits any interference with the grant registered in that record, alludes to the sin of killing 
ehkohi 4apodhanar u., ‘ seven crores of ascetics ; ’ this expression, however, which is found in other records also, has 


ho connection with the technical expression. _ __ _ __ 

so Read suddha. 31 See Dyn. Kan . Disirs. p. 556 f. 32 See Ep,Ind. Yol. VI. p 1/8 f. 

S3 Kandhara and KandhSra, and also Kannara, Kanhara, and Kanlmra, all occur as Prakrit forms of the names 
of kings whose names are given in Sanskrit as Krishna. On the general subject of Prakrit personal names, see 

Dyn. Kan . Distrs. p. 410, note 1 , and Fp. Ind . Yol. YI. p, 1S5, note 1. 
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have dates ranging from A. D. 940 to 961. 3 * And, evidently, it is also he who is spoken of as 
Kpshnar&ja in the Bh6j record of A. D. 1208, Ho. 2, page 216, and as Krishna and Krishpa- 
Kan&harar&ya in the Hanpikere or Haiinikdri record of A. D. 1257, No. 4, page 217. 

The allusion, however, in the Saundatti record of A. D. 1096 or thereabouts, Ho. 1, 
page 215 above, to a Rashtrakuta king K?ishrLardjad<§va in conjunction with the Mahdsdmanta 
Pyithvlr&ma and in connection with the date of A. D. 875-76 for both of them, is not so clear 
and simple. Originally, I took that passage as furnishing a real date for the actual reign o£ 
a Rashtrakuta king Krishna, 35 — the one who is now designated Krishna II., — about whom not 
much else was then known ; and, it may be added, I naturally then took the king who is men- 
tioned in the Nesargi record, to be also the same person. 36 Later on, I applied it as furnishing 
a date for Krishna II. as Yuvardja under his father Amoghavarsha I., 37 for whom the date of 
A. D. 877-78 had meanwhile been obtained. Subsequently, I had to consider the matter again, 
and more fully. 33 And I endorse now the results at which I then arrived. The Saundatti record 
first, in lines 8 to 14, mentions Prithvirama as a pupil of Indrakirti and as a worshipper of the feet, 
that is, as a servant or protege, of Krishnarajadeva, and says that, in the Manmatha samvatsara , 
Saka-Samvat 797 expired, = A. D. 875-76, a Jain temple was built at Saundatti, and was endowed, 
by a person who, as far as that passage goes, might be either Prithvirama or Krishnarajadeva. 
In lines 14 to 18, however, where it mentions Prithvirama as a Mahdsdmanta feudatory to 
Krishnarajadeva, it distinctly explains that it was Prithvirama who, as a Mahdsdmanta , 
built and endowed the temple. And that was done, the first passage says, in A. D. 875-76. 
Rut that part of the record which relates to Krishnarajadeva and Prithvirama is not 
a synchronous and original record: it was pat together and transferred to the stone at the same 
time with the remainder of the record ; and that was done, of course, at about the time of the 
date given in lines 89, 40, namely, in or shortly after A. D. 1096. Further, the date of 
A. D. 875-76 cannot be an authentic one for Prithvirama ; for we know, from another of the 
Saundatti records, 39 that he was the grandfather of a certain Santivarman, — belonging, it may 
incidentally be remarked, not to the Rafcta family, but to the Baisa family, — who was the ruling 
Mahdsdmanta in December, A. D. 980, and the range of a hundred and five years for the three 
generations is far too great. And my conclusions about the record are as follows. The real patron 
and sovereign of Prithvirama must have been Krishna III., whose earliest known date, A. D. 940, 
jtf in quite sufficient agreement with the period of a person, the Mahasamanta Prithvirama, 
whose grandson, Santivarman, was a grown-up person, ruling as Mahdsdmanta , in A. D. 980. 
The Saundatti record makes a confusion between Krishna III. and his ancestor Krishna II. 
And, in its first mention of Krishnarajadeva- Krishna III. and Prithvirama, it erroneously puts 
forward and connects with them a date, equivalent to A. D. 875-76, taken probably from some 
archive of the sect to which Prithvirama’s preceptor belonged, which possibly did actually 
appertain to Krishna II., for whom, as Yuvar&ja, it would be quite admissible. 

The Saundatti record of A. D. 1096 or thereabouts does not, in reality, assert any con- 
nection between Krishna III. and the Rafctas of Saundatti ; it only establishes a synchronism 
between Krishna III. and Prithvirama, who, we know from the Saundatti record of A. D. 980, 
belonged to the Baisa family. An assertion claiming a connection between Krishna III. 
and the Bat^a princes first appears, as far as our present knowledge of the records goes, in the 
Bhoj plates of A. D. 1208 : but it is not very explicit : it may mean that S&na II. belonged to 
the same lineage with Krishna III., whom, in that case, it signalises as having specially 
conferred distinction upon that lineage; or it may simply mean that S5na II. belonged to 
another family which had been patronised and raised to power by Krishna III. An assertion 

a* See Bp. Ind. Yol. YI. pp. 178, ICO. 55 Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Yol. X. pp. 170, 187. 86 Ibid. p. 175. 

B^n. Kan . Bistrs., first version, 1882, p. 86. That work is, of oourse, now quite obsolete. 

88 Kan. JDisirs revised version, 1895-96, in the Gaz. Bo. Pres. Yol. I., Part II., p. 411, note 1* 

Jour . Bo. Br. B. As. fioc. Yol. X. p. 204 ; and see Byn. Kan. Bistrs. p. 552. 
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that the Ratta princes belonged to the same lineage with Krishna III., is. however, 
distinctly made in the Nesargi record of A, X). 1218, which places S&na II. in the royal lineage 
C/ajdnraya ) of Krishna III. And it is repeated in the Hannikere or Hannikeri record of 
A. D. 1257, in that part of it which is connected with the date of A. D. 1209 : that part of the 
record places Karfcavirya III. in, the continuous succession of Krishna III., using a word, 
swhtatU which is often, and quite justifiably, translated by c lineage, race, progeny, offspring.’ 
These two passages are quite open to the interpretation that Sena II. and his sonKartaviryallL 
were actual descendants of Krishna III. And we thus have at any rate a claim that th© 
Rat{;a princes of Saundatti belonged to the same lineage with the R&shtrak&ta king 
Krishna III., and perhaps a claim that they were actually descended from him. How 
far the claim, in either form, was based upon fact, we cannot at present finally decide. The 
Ratta genealogy has not yet been traced back beyond the person who is mentioned as Nanna- 
fohupa in the Saundatti record of A. D. 1096 or thereabouts, and as Nannanripala in the Saun- 
datti record of A.D. 1048, 40 and as Nannapayyarana in the Sogal record of A. D. 980, 41 and. in 
all three records as the father of Kiirtavirya I. who, in July, A. D. 980, was ruling the Kuncli 
eouhtry under the "Western Chalakya king Taila II. Though Taila II. had, shortly before 
that time, overthrown the Rashtrakubas of Mil lk lied, that is no reason why he should not have 
allowed connections or descendants of them to continue to hold power as local rulers under him- 
self. And the date established for Kartavirya I. is not inconsistent with the possibility that his 
father Nanna was a protege or even a son of Krishna III. On the other hand, the fact that 
the banner and crest of the Ratt-as of Saundatti were different from the banner and crest of 
the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed, 42 is opposed to an identity of lineage. Further, the Kalasnpur 
inscription of A. D. 933, of the time of Govinda IV., mentions a Mahdsdmanta , whose name 
has not as yet been determined, but whom it desciibes as “lord of the town of Lattalur,” 
and as “heralded by the sounds of the musical instrument called trivali ” 43 These titles 
make it practically certain that that Mahdsdnianta was a Ratta. That record thus tends 
to carry back the family of the feudatory Ratta princes to before the time of Krishna HI. 
And it is possible that the claim in connection with Krishna 1IL, advanced in later times by the 
Rattas of Saundatti, may be based upon nothing but the probable point that they belonged to 
the same tribe or clan with the Rashtrakuta kings of Malkhed, and upon the certain fact that, 
of those kings, Krishna III. was well remembered, in the territory part of which formed the 
possessions of the Rattas of Saundatti, as the brother-in-law of the Western Ganga prince 
Butuga IT., whose memory was very well preserved there in connection with the restoration of 
the Jain temples that had been destroyed by the Oh 61a invaders. 

The town Kandh&rapnra, which is mentioned in connection with Krishna III. in the 
Hannikere or Hai>nik6ri record of A. D. 1257, No. 4, page 217 above, seems to be a purely 
imaginary place. At any rate, no allusion to it has been met with in the Rashtrakuta records. 
But, at Hire-Kummi and Sattigeri in the Parasgad talaka of the Belgaum district, and at Surkod 
or Surkor in the neighbouring Ramdurg State, there are some spurious copper-plate charters, 
without dates, 44 which purport to have been issued by a ChakravM'tin Kanhara and Krishna- 
Kanhara, — meaning, again, Krishna III., — whom they style “ supreme lord of Kandh&ra- 
pura ; » and the Surkod or Surkor charter further describes him as reigning at Kanharapura. 

The Mukula or ChellakStana family. 

The Nidagundi inscription of the time of Amdghavarsha I., edited by me in Ep. Inch 
Vol. VII., makes mention of a governor of his, named BahkSya or Bank§yarasa, possessing 

4Q This record is at the temple of Anh ales vara or Ahkusflvara. It has not been published yet ; but it has been 
mentioned by me in Jour, Bo. Br. B , As. Soc, Yol. X. p. 172 f., and in Dyn, Kan. Bistre, pp. 553, 554. 

41 See Dyn. Kan. Distrs. pp. 423, 553' ; and Prof. Kielkorn’s List of the Inscriptions of Southern India, in the 
Appendix to Ep. Ind. Yol. YII. p. 26, No- 141. 

42 See Ep. Ind. Yol. YII. p. 43 See (bid., page 

44 See Dyn. Kan. Bistrs. p. 550, note 6 ; and Yol. XXX. above, p. 217, note 65. 


, note . 
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the ehellaketana or javelin -banner, who then, at some time between A. D. 873 and 870, was 
governing the Bartav&si twelve -thousand province, and the districts known as the Belgali 
three -hundred, the Kundarage seventy, the Kundhr five -hundred, and the Purigere 
three -hundred. 

Other records supply further information about BankSya and the family to which he 
belonged. And the following notes may be usefully put together here. 

At Konnur, in the Nawalgund taluka of the Dharwar district, there is an inscription on 
stone, edited by Professor Kielhorn in Ejj. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 25 ff., which purports to reproduce 
the substance of a copper-plate charter. It was written about the middle of the twelfth 
century A. D. And, as has been pointed out by me in Vol. XXX. above, p. 210, it is not 
altogether a reliable record, because it makes certain misstatements and omissions in respect of 
the Rashtrakutas. But, taking it for what it may be worth, we learn, in the first place, that, in 
a family, the name of which it gives as MukuJ.a kula, there was a certain person named Erakdri. 
His son was Adhdra or Adh6ra, lord of Kolanfira, that is Konntir, whose wife was 
Vijay&hka. And their son was BankS^a, otherwise called Sellakdtana, whose name is 
presented as Bankeya and Bankeyar&ja in subsequent parts of the record. 45 

In respect of this Bank§fea, who is the Bankeya or Bankeyarasa of the Nidagundi inscrip- 
tion and the Banka of a literary reference which will be noted further on, the Konnur record 
makes the following statements. It asserts that, by the favour of Amoghavarsha I., he received 
and ruled “the thirty-thousand villages of which Vanavdsi is the foremost.” It further 
indicates that Bahkesa had been employed in some operations against the Western Gahgas of 
Talakad, in reciting that, by the desire of Amoghavarsha I., he had “ striven to extirpate that 
lofty forest of fig-trees — Gahgav&4i, difficult to be cut down.” And it claims that BankSsa 
at once ascended and easily took “that fort named KSdaJa, 46 difficult to be scaled on account 
of its ramparts, bars, &c.,” and that, having occupied that country, he drove away “the hostile 
lord of Talavanapura,” that is, of Tajak&d. And further, in words, placed by the record in 
the mouth of Amoghavarsha I. himself, which deserve to be reproduced in full, from Professor 
Kielhorn’s appreciative translation of them, 47 it recites that u with a lion’s spring having 
“crossed the K&vSri, most difficult to be passed on account of its heavy floods, .... he 
“ shook the mighty dominion of him even who was able to shake the world* On that occasion, 
" when through internal dissension a disturbance had arisen near me, then, at the mere word 
u of me that he should return, — having made a vow that if, before his arrival, I, the Vallabha 
** lord, should defeat the enemies, he would as an ascetic completely resign the world, or if by 
“chance the fortune of victory should fall to the enemies, he would enter into the flames of a 
“roaring fire, — he arrived near me after a few days. Having said that also he certainly 
“ would enter into fire if, within three months, by defeating the enemies he could not make 
“ his master drink milk (to allay his anger or mental distress ), 4S — after my son, whose hosts 
“ were consumed by the flames of the blazing fire of his impetuous bravery, blackened by the 

in line 58 of the record, the metre marks the vowel of the second syllable of this form of his name as the 
long A 

46 Prof. Kielhorn has suggested {Ep . Ind. Vol. VI. p. 28) that this may be a place, shewn in the map in Hr. Rice’s 
Mysore Inscriptions , as * Khedapura ( Kaidala s),* which in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 60, N. E. (1895), is shewn as 
* Kaidala,’ three and a half miles south-south-west from Tumkur, the head-quarters of the Tumktr district in 
Mysore. The position is suitable enough. And from Mr. Rice’s Mysore , revised edition, Vol. II. p. 185, we learn 
that the village contains the ruins of two fine temples, and “ appears to have been formerly the capital of a state.” 
Rut we are told, in the same place, that the former name of it is said to have been * Kridapura,’ and that, though 
the present name is Kaidala, which is explained as meaning “ the restored hand” in connection with a legend about 
Jakkan&ch&rya, the name appears as ‘ Kaydala ’ in records of A. J>. 1150. And there is nothing in the map to 
indicate that the village is, or has been, a fortified place. The identification is, thus, not certain. 

Jwd. Yol. VI. p. 86, verses 27 to 31, and 31*. 

48 “ According to the writers on medioine, milk is a remedy not only for bodily disease, but also for mental 
disorder.” ; - 
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smoke and tlius Bidden himself had escaped, perchance sent away by the rest, — he completely 
£< defeated the princes who remained, and, victorious, made captive and slew the adversaries, 
i i and thus fulfilled his promise .’ } .... And so, “ like a Brahman, having sacrificed the 
“ enemy at the sacrifice of battle, where the fire of his valour shone the brighter for the many 
“ oblations of streams of melted butter — the blood of his opponents, he has secured from me, 
Viran&r&yaiia, this edict which to the world’s end proclaims him a hero, resulting from his 
u expiatory rite — the destruction of my foes, and acquired by the efficiency of his spell — the 
4 6 restoration of my fortune.” And finally it recites that, “ at the request of this my dear servant 
BahkSya,” Amoghavarsha I. granted a village named Taleyura, in the Majjantiya seventy 
bhuhti, to a Jain ascetic named Dlvlndra, who had been appointed to take care of a Jain sanc- 
tuary founded by BahkSya at Kolanura-Konnur, and to whom BahkSya had given the temple. 

The record says that this grant, made by Amdghavarsha I. at the request of Bankeya, was 
made on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon on the full-moon tithi of the month Asvayuja 
of the Yikrama saihvatsora, which was the Saka year 782 expired, and was u the eighty- 
third current year.” And Professor Ivieihorn has Bhewn that the corresponding English date 
is the 3rd October, A. D. 860 , when there was an eclipse of the moon, visible in India. 49 And 
thus the record presents a date which not only is a true one for Amoghavarsha I., falling well 
within the limits of his reign, but also is correct in respect of its details. But we know enough, 
now, about Hindu dates, to be quite well aware that, neither does a date which is incorrect in 
respect of its details prove that a record is spurious, nor does a correctly recorded date prove that 
the record in which it is put forward is genuine, or that the matter recited in connection with 
it is authentic. And we know, as has already been said, that some of the statements made 
about the Rashtrakutas themselves in this Konnur record, are not correct. Still, the assertions 
made in respect of Bankeya and his family and achievements, ring genuinely. We know of 
nothing opposed to them. And we have a certain amount of confirmation of them, in the 
mention of Baiikeya, in the Nidagundi inscription, as the governor of a very large territory under 
Amoghavarsha I., and with a date with which the date put forward in the Konnur inscription 
is quite compatible. And we may, therefore, accept them provisionally, as probably authentic. 
And we may, to the same extent, accept the indication, given by the Konnur inscription, that 
there was a rebellion against AmQghavarsha I. by one of his sons. Whether, however, that 
son was Krishna XL, his successor, or another, we cannot at present decide. 

The Nidagundi inscription mentions a son of Bahk&ya named Kundatte, who at that time 
was governing the group of villages known as the Nidngundage twelve. We do not know, 
as yet, anything further about this person. But he may perhaps he the son of Bankeya who 
is mentioned as Ckelladhvaja in the literary passage referred to in the next paragraph. 

Of Bankeya we have another mention, and a quite authentic and reliable one* in the 
prasasti of the Tlttarapurdna of the Jain writer Gunabkadra, in connection with which reference 
may be made to the text given by Dr. Bhandarkar in his "Report on Sanskrit Manuscripts for 
1883-84 , p. 429, verses 32 to 37. The prasasti tells us that the Purdna was completed on a certain 
date in the Pingala samvaisara , 'Saka-Samvat 820 (current), corresponding, as determined by 
Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, 50 to the 23rd June, A. D. 897. And it adds the information that the king 
Akalavarsha, that is Krishna II., was then reigning, and that a certain Lokaditya, of the 
Mukula kula, was then enjoying the whole of the Vanavasa province ( disa ), which had hap- 
pily been for a long time free from troubles. It further mentions L6kaditya as Chellapataka, 
which may be taken either as meaning “ having the ckel^-banner,” or as a secondary personal 
name, and as being a younger brother of a person whom it calls Chelladhvaja and a son of 
a person whom it calls GhellakStana. 51 It describes Lfikadibya as enjoying the Vanavasa 
province, — tat-pitri-nija-nama-krite khyate BamkapurS pure skv==adhike, — “ at the famous town 

« Up. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 26. 50 See Dr. Bhandarkar’ s Report on Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1888, p. 430. 

« See the extract given on page 226 below. 
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of Bai'jkapiira, superior among towns, which had been made by his father by his own name, 
that is, which had been named by his father after himself, and perhaps had also been founded by 
his father. And we thus recognise that Lokaditya’s father, the ChellakStana of the prasasii, 
had the name of Banka, and was the BankSya of the Nidagundi inscription, and the Bank&sa- 
Bahkeya of the Konnur inscription. 

As mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the prasasii of the Ltiarapui una gives for 
Bahkeya’s son Ldk&cLitya, otherwise called Chellapat&ka, a date in June, A. D. 897, when, 
under Ak&lavarsha, that is Krishna II,, he was governing the Banav&si province at the town 
of Banket p nr a, which is the well-known Bank&pur in the taluka of the same name, of which, 
however, the head-quarters town is now Shiggaon, in the Dharwar district. And there are 
the following records, plainly to be attributed to Lokaditya, which I quote from ink-impres- 
sions. Two fragmentary and undated inscriptions at Sahnur, in the Bankapur taluka, refer 
themselves to the time when Kannaradeva, that is Krishna II., was i^eigning, and Ldkayya 
was governing the Banav&si twelve-thousand. And another undated inscription at the same 
place, mentioning him by another form of his name, refers itself to the time when, during 
the reign of that same king, Ldkate 52 was governing the Banav&si twelve-thousand. An 
inscription at Kunirnallihalli, in the same taluka, refers itself to the time when KannaravaUaha, 
that is Krishna II., was reigning, and the Mahdsdmantddhipati L6kate was governing the 
Banav&si twelve-thousand, and puts forward a date in the month Jyaishtha, Saka-Saihvat 
818 (expired), falling in A. D. 896. Among other points, however, this record places the word 
Makdsdmantddhipati in such a position that it ought strictly to apply to Kannaravallaha, rather 
than to Lokate, and connects with the Saka year a samvatsara the name of which it presents in 
the unmeaningform of Banu. 53 And it is, therefore, not certain that the record is genuine, or 
even that the date is authentic. 5i 

An inscription which is at either Kulenur or Kanakapur, in the Karajgi taluka, and which 
also I quote from an ink-impression, refers itself to the time when Ak&lavarsha, that is 
Krishna II., was reigning, and a certain BAj&ti, that is BSj&ditya, was governing the 
Banav&si n&d, and presents the date of the Prabhava samvatsara , Saka-Samvat 829 (expired), 
= A. D. 907-908, without any further details. Whether, however, this R aja ti-Raj adity a was 
a member of the Mukula or Chellaketana family, is not yet known. 

After this, we have a second Bankeya, belonging most probably to the Mukula or Chella- 
ketana family. At Bisanhalli, in the Bankapur taluka, there was obtained a stone inscription, 
now stored in the kacheri at Shiggaon, which supplies the following* information. 5 ® The record 
refers itself to the time •when Nityavarsha, that is Indra III., was reigning, and, — tat- 
pafdajpadm-opajivi sam adhigatapaifcclia [mah asabd a]-mahasam a [n tam Ohella]keta[nam] [about 
thirty afesharas illegible or doubtful] srimat Baihkey-arasa[r=Bbanava]si-mandala-muvatti[r]- 

52 I have previously given this form of the name as Lokade; see Dyn. Kan. Distrs. p. 411, note 3. In the 
ink-impressions of the records there mentioned, the third syllable is not very clear. But, in the ink-impression of 
this Sabnur inscription, it is quite distinctly te, with the lingual t. 

55 §aka-Samvat 818 current was the R&kshasa samvatsara ; and 6.-S. 818 expired was the Anala samvatsara,, 
The Chitrabh&nu samvatsara was S.-S. 784 or 843 expired; and the Svabhanu samvatsara was S3.-S. 785 or 844- 
expired. 

64 At Aflffr, in the Hfragal t&luka, there is an inscription which is dated on Somav&ra, coupled with the four- 
teenth iithi of the bright fortnight of Chaitra of the Raktakshin samvatsara. , Saka-Samvafc 826 (expired), corre- 
sponding to Monday, 2nd April, A. D. 904, on which day the tithi ended at about 3 hrs. 28 min. after mean sunrise 
(for tTjjain). The record refers itself to the time when Akalavarsha, that is Krishna II , , was reigning, and when" 
a Mahvs&manta, whom it describes as Chellapat6.-vams’5dbhava, — read CJiellapat&Jca-vamt-ddlhava, — * was govern- 
ing (the) Banav&si (province). The genuineness of this record, also, is not quite certain. And, whereas I have 
previously read the name of the Mahdsdmanta as Lokadeyarasa (see Dyn. Kan. Distrs. p. 411, note 3), in the 
ink-impression before me it looks more like Perhkuteyarasa. 

55 The original has suffered a good deal of damage. And a bettor ink-impression might be made, than the; 
one from which 1 quote. However, in the ink-impression which I have, the details that I give can be read quite 
distinctly and unmistakably ; except, of course, the ahsharas which I place in square brackets. 
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eh[cha]siramaman=alutt-ire, while bis feudatory, the MahuswiKinia who has attained 
the paTichamahdmbda , he who has the [ehella]k£ta[na] -banner, . . . . , the illustrious 
BankSyarasa, is governing the [BanavAjsi thirty -two -thousand province ” And it is dated.— 
Saka-b hupa ia- [ k a] 14 krAnta-sam vatsara-satamga l=eni u nura nulvatt-ondaneya ...... 

samvatsar-antarggata-Magha-su(su)ddha-padivamum = Adityavararau[m =suttaraya]na‘Saihkrantiy- 

andu, — “(on) the first day of the bright fortnight of ( the month) Miigha in the . ♦ . ... 

samvatsara which is the eight hundred and forty-first (year of) the centuries of years gone by from 
the time (or of the era) of the Saka king (or kings), and (on) Sunday, at the time of the [winter] 
solstice,” The date of this record is not altogether satisfactory. In the first place, the name of 
the samvatsara, is hopelessly illegible in the ink-impression, and probably in the original also. 
And, in the second place, the winter solstice is erroneously connected, or the celebration of it is 
apparently erroneously connected, with a day in the bright fortnight of M%ha. Other instances, 
however, might be cited, of dates which connect the winter solstice with impossible days and 
months. And, for the rest, the details work out satisfactorily. Thus, with the Saka year 841 current, 
the winter solstice, as represented by the Makar asamkranti or entrance of the sun into Capricornus. 
occarred at 3 hrs. 28 min. after mean sunrise (for Ujjain) on Wednesday, 23rd December, 
A. D. 918, and the titki Magha sukla 1 began at about 1 hr. 4fi min. on Tuesday, 5th January, 
A. D. 919, and cannot be connected with the Sunday at all. But, with the 'Saka year 841 expired, 
the wdnter solstice occurred at 9 hrs. 40 min. on Thursday, 23rd December, and Magha sukla 1 
ended at about 7 hrs. 39 min. on Sunday, 28 th December, A. D. 919. There remains the point 
that this result overlaps, by no less than a year, the date put forward for Govinda IV., son and 
successor of Indra III., in the Dandapur inscription. 56 That record reftrs itself to the reign of 
Prabkutavarsha-(Govinda IV.). It is dated 6i when the year eight hundred and forty (of) the 
times of the Sakas was coming to an end, while (the siyhvatsara) which is publicly known by the 
name Pramathin was current, at the time of the samkramana when the sun comes to Makara, 
on a tithi of the month Pauslia which came coincidently (with that event)” And that date was 
the 23rd December, A. D. 918, in the Pramathin samvatsara , 'Saka-Samvat 840 expired. On the 
other hand, the characters, engraving, and language of the Bisanhajli inscription mark it as 
a thoroughly genuine record ; and the Dandapur record omits to specify the exact tithi and the 
week-day of the solstice mentioned in it. And I entertain no doubt that the Bisanhalli record 
puts forward a genuine and authentic date, in December, A. D. 919, for Indra III. and the 
Bahk§ya who was his feudatory, and that the probable explanation of the Dandapur date, is, 
that that record was drawn up some appreciable time after the grants registered in it, and that 
it puts forward in connection with Gfivinda III. an erroneous date which must now be rejected. 
In the ink-impression of the Bisanhalli record, in the word [ohella\h$ta\nam\ while the 
syllables heta are quite certain, the remaining syllables are very faint, and, for that reason, 

I can only say that this Bankdya most probably belonged to the Mukula or Chellaketana 
family ; I cannot assert the point for certain. As regards the province which he was ruling, 
the syllable si is quite distinct and unmistakable before the word mandxla ; any reference to the 
well-known Nolambavadi thirfcy-two-thoasand would be quite out of place in a record belonging 
to the Baukapur taluka ; and the name can only be restored as Banav&si, though the first three 
syllables are quite illegible in the ink-impression. This record thus refers to the Banav&si 
province as a thirty-two-thousand province. And, in very a similar way, the Koimur 
inscription speaks of it, — curiously enough, also in connection with the name of a Baiik£ya, — 
as a thirty -thousand province. But we know, from a large member of records, that the 
Banav&si province was properly a twelve -thousand province. There are, however, various 
records which appear to treat the Santalige thousand, the Panumgal five-hundred, and other 
districts, as parts of ** the Banavasi country.” Aud it must be some custom of that kind which 
accounts for the appellations put forward in the Konnar and Bisanhalli records; though 


56 Yol. XII. above, p. 223 ; and see hid. Vol. VI. p. 177, note 7. 
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I cannot at present indicate exactly how the number of thirty-thousand or thirty-two thousand 
might be made up. 

We pick up the Mukula orOliellakfetana family again, for certain, in the time of Krishna III. 
Two inscriptions at Ryasanur, in the Hangal tnluka, which again I quote from ink-impres- 
sions, refer themselves to the time when KannaradSva, that is Krishna III., was reigning, 
and the MahAt&mania Kali-Vitfa, who is expressly described in them as Ckellaketana-vami- 
O'lhhava or 14 born in the race of the CheUak§tanas, 5, was governing the Banavasi n&d, and 
put forward the date, without complete details, of the Visvavasu sauwatsura, Saka-Samvat 868 
(current), = A. D. 945-46. This, however, is, for the present, the latest information about the 
family that is forthcoming. And Kali-Vitfca was perhaps the last member of the family who 
held the Banavasi province; for, it seems to have passed into the hands of the Maturas at some 
time about A. D. 960, as indicated in Bp. Inch Vol. V. p. 172. 

As regards the appellation of this family, the following remarks may be made. It was 
originally taken to be Padmalaya, from what was then understood to be the meaning of the 
passage in the Prasasti of the Uttarapurdm , when that first came to notice. 57 And, in the same 
wav, I)r. Bliandarkar, also, took it to be Padmalaya, 58 when he published the prasasti in full, 
and gave ns a better reading of the verses in which we are interested. But the name is 
distinctly given as Mukula kula in line 17 of the Konnur inscription. And, as has been 
indicated by Professor Kielhorn, 59 it is so presented in also the prasasti of the Uttarapurdm. 
The text there runs : — Padm-fdaya-Mukula-kula-pravikasaka-sat-pratapa-tata-rnahasi srimati 
Lokaditye pradhvasta-vitata eo -satim-samtamase \\ Chellapatake Chelladhvaj-anuj6 Chellaketana- 
tanuje, &c. And we can see, now, that, speaking of Chellapataka-Lokaditya, younger brother of 
Ghelladhvaja, and son of Ohellaketana, it seeks to describe him as “ the illustrious Lokaditya, 
who, like the glorious sun of the world, is possessed of an excellent warmth and diffused 
splendour which causes to expand the cluster of buds, nestling in the water-lily { 'blooming in the 
day-time ), which is the family of the Mukulas, sheltering in Fortune, and who has utterly 
destroyed the widely spread dense darkness which is his enemies/’ The real appellation of the 
family was, therefore, “ the family of the Mukulas, or the Mukula family.” But the 
Kyasaimr records, quoted in the preceding paragraph, distinctly shew' that, from the name of 
the banner belonging to it, it came to be also known as “the race of the Chellaketanas, or 
the ChALlakStana race,’ 5 as which it has on previous occasions been referred to by me. 

We have the name of the banner, which became the secondary name of the family, in two 
forms, chellak&bana and sellakdtana. At first, only the form ehellakStana was known; and 
the explanation was put forward by Mr. K. B. Pathak that it means ‘ cloth-bannered,* 61 from 
a supposed connection between the first component, cJiella , and the Sanskrit chela , ‘cloth, 
clothes, garment,’ which appears in Kanarese as sele, ‘cloth.’ In line 19 of the Konnur 
inscription, however, we have the form sellakSfcana. In connection with it, Professor Kielhorn 
has pointed out that we have in Sanskrit seia, sella, in the sense of a ‘ kind of weapon,’ and in 
Kanarese salleha, selleha, as corruptions of the Sanskrit sahja, ‘a dart, a javelin, a spear tipped 
with iron, a pike,’ &c., and also Salle , selU, as other corruptions of Salyaf® And, in view of the 
frequent interchange of ch and s in the Kanarese country, there can be no doubt that we find the 
real meaning of chellaHtana through the form selhketana, and that the word means, as suggested 

57 See Vol. XII. above, p. 217a. w See his Revert on Samkrit Manuscripts for 1883-84, p. 120. 

53 See Bp. hid . Vol. VI. p. 28, note 1. 

«o The metre is faulty here. It can be set right by reading pratata, which is suggested to me by a comparison 
of this reading with the prathita which is gi\ en in Vol. XII. above, p. 217 <j. 

b 61 See Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. XVIII. p. 223; and, more recently, id. Vol. XX. p. 31, note 47 a. The 
mistake seems to be based on the occurrence of the word vast r a in the A&ipurCma, 22, 219, in the passage which 
explains the term pdlikatana, pdlidhvaja (see Vol. XIV . above, p. 104). I am inclined to think that vasira there is 
a? corrupt reading for : astra. 

n See Bp. Ind. Vol. VI. p f 28, note 1 . 
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by him, *a javelin-banner. 9 Professor Kielhorn has already quoted, in the same place, from the 
Kapadwanaj plates of A. D. 910-11, the proper name Sellavidy&dhara, and the corrupt expression, 
in the verse which presents it and offers to account for it, selulldlitapdnitapdmnd , which he has 
explained as standing for sella-lalita-pdpind , — “ Sellavidyadhara, whose hand is fondled by the 
javelin. 1 ’ And he has cited, from the Sahgamner plates of A. D. 1000, the biruda, applied to the 
Yadava prince Bhillama II. of the SSnna country, Sella videga, which, I should say, means “ he 
who throws, or wields, the javelin.” To this I may add that an inscription of A. D. 1189, at Muttagi 
in the BAgewadi taluka, Bijapur district, describes the DSvagiri- Yadava king Bliillama as ahita-rdya - 
urah-sellam , which may be appropriately rendered by “ a javelin to ( pierce ) the breasts of hostile 
kings.” It remains to be added that, while the prasasti of the Vttarapurdna certainly presents the 
words Clielladhvaja and Chellak^tana as proper names, and perhaps also presents Chellapataka as 
a second proper name of Lokaditya, rather than as an adjective qualifying his name, the Konnnr 
inscription presents the form Sellaketana in such a way that, though it may certainly be taken as 
a second name of Bank6ya, it might also be rendered as an adjective meaning “ he who has the 
sellaketana or javelin-banner.” But, in line 4 f. of the Nidagundi inscription, the word chellaketana 
is plainly used to denote the banner itself. 


AN INDEPENDENT HINDU VIEW OF BUDDHIST CHRONOLOGY. 

BY P. C, MUKHABJI, 

Late Assistant to the Director-General of Archaeology. 

Some Orientalists, from Sir William Jones in the XVIIth century to the late Professor 
Max Muller, have assumed that the Sandracottus, who defeated Seleucus Nicator in about 
310 B. C., was the same Chandragupta, who, according to the Buddhistic and Jaina chronicles, 
founded the Maurya dynasty in 163 A. B. and 155 A. Y. (380 and 372 B. C.). Bub since this 
assumption involves a difficulty of about 66 years, they have* — I should say rather 
arbitrarily, — reduced the date of the Buddha’s Parinirvana (death) from 543 to 477 B. O. Other 
Orientalists, however, do not agree with them ; — each arriving at results, varying with all others. 
Thus Professor Westergaard says 368; Professor Kern, 380 ; Professor Rhys Davids, 412; 
Mr. A. F. Carter, 483 B. C. And so a sea of confusion has been created by tbe rejection of the 
simple and traditional era of Silkya Simha. I was therefore bewildered, and met with a great 
deal of difficulty in arranging and reconciling the historical facts I gathered, while writing 
the final Report on my excavations on the sites of the ancient Pataliputra in 1897-93. 

This difficulty induced me to study on my own lines and to find out for myself 
who really was the Sandracottus of the Greeks. First I checked the Buddhistic chronology 
of Burmah with that of Ceylon, — and the dynastic with that of the patriarchs; — and then 
again I compared these with the Jaina dates of the three kings, Nanda, Chandragnpta, and 
Samprati, and the Jaina patriarchs. In this way, I found a remarkable agreement between 
all of them. Taking foT granted the year 543 B. C. as the starting date of the Parinirvana, 
I noted 214 A, B. ( Anno Buddhace ) from the Southern (Singhalese), and 234 from the 
Northern (Tibetan) source, 1 as the year when Bindusara died, and Asoka usurped the throne 
of Pataliputra. Since this difference of 20 years is explained away by noting the fact that 
the Northern Buddhists calculate from Buddha’s Nirvdna and not Parinirvana, which occurred 
20 or rather 21 years afterwards, I came to know that there is no actual difference between 
tbe Northern and tbe Southern dates as, regards tbe death of the Buddha. 


i Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, p. 135. 
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The Date of the Buddha. 

Before I discuss in detail the period of A&6k& the Great, whom I identify with the 
Grecian Sandracottus, the date of Gautama Buddha himself needs to be looked to afresh. 
Bishop Bigandet, in his Life of Buddha from the Burmese sources, 2 records the following dates 
of Sakya Simka in an era, which was commenced by “ Anjana, king of Dewaha,” on Sunday, 
New Moon, in the month of Tabaung (March), when 8640 years known as Kaudza 3 had 
expired : — 

(1) Conception on the fall moon of July- August, — Uttarathon in 67 AnjanaEra, 4 i.e. 9 80th 
night of the month of Uttarashara, which is the 15th day of the 5th Chinese month, according 
to the Mahasthavira School. 5 

(2) Birth, — in 68 (48 — Tibetan). Friday, Withaka, waxing moon of May, 6 i.e , 8th day 
of the 2nd half of Vaisakha, which corresponds with the 8th day of the 3rd month (Chinese), 7 

(3) Great Benunciation, in 97 A. E., Monday, full moon of July, Uttarathon. 8 * 

(4) Attainment of Buddhahood, 103 A. E., Wednesday, full moon of Katson (Witliaka). 

(5) Nirvapa (127 A. E. = 568 B. C. 8 ). 

(6) Baiinirvftpa (death), 148 A. E., Tuesday, full moon of Katson. I. e the Parinirvana, 
according to general tradition, occurred on 15th of the 2nd half of Vaisakha — 15th of 3rd month 
with us. But the Sarvastavadins say, the 8th of the 2nd half of Kartika — 8th of the 9th 
montli with. us. Different Schools calculate variously from the date of Buddha ; some say 
1200 years and more *, others, 1300 and more ; others, 1500 and more ; others more than 900, 
but less than 1000 years have passed, 10 

From the era “Anno Buddhaae,” now current in Ceylon, Burmah and Siam, we find 
that 1898 A. D. corresponds with 2441 A. B., which shows that the Buddhists of the Southern 
School calculated the Parinirvana Era from B. C. 543. The Tibetans possess certain dates, as 
564 B. C. for the Nirvana and 543 for the Parinirvana, which were erroneously quoted by 
Ksoma Korosi as 576 and 546, and which strengthen the initial date of the sacred era of the 
Southern sect. Besides these, two dates in the Kaliyuga , viz,, 2544 and 2565 according to the 
Sauramana (solar calculation), have been found for the two events, abovementioned in the 
Tibetan Scriptures. Now, since a solar year ( Saurmana ) consists of 365 days, 15 gha 31 vi, 9 
and a Btihaspatya-mana (Jupiter’s year) of 361 days, 11 glia., which appears to have been 
current in Magadha, the difference of six years is easily explained away by the excess of the 
solar year of 4 days, 4 gha. 9 81 vi. ; that is to say, Buddha attained Nirvana in 2550, and 
Parinirvana in 2571 Brihaspatya, or ordinary Kaliyuga, which two figures, in the Christian era, 
are easily converted to B. C. 564 and 543, 

The repetition of the several chronological statements in the different chapters of the 
Dipavamsa and Mah&vaihsa, the two well-known Singhalese chronicles, — which betray little 
differences, — prove that they are traditional records, compiled from various sources, aud hence 
support one another. From them I have compiled three chronological lists, shown belo^V, 

2 life and legend of Gaudama , Vol. II. pp. 71-73. 3 Bigandet’s Gaudama, Yol. I. p. 13. 

* Month Aisala — Ash era. Uttarathon. — S. Hardy. 15th Sukla Paksha, Pushya constellation ; Laliia Vistdra . 

s The other schools fix it on 23rd day of the month, which is the 8th of the 5th Chinese month.— Beal’s Western 

World , Yol. II. p. 15, and Life, p. 95. 

6 Tuesday, full moon, Wesak, Hakat "Wisa. — S. Hardy. 

7 The Sth&viras say 15th of the 2nd half of the same month, corresponding with the 15th of the 3rd month with 

the Chinese. — Beal’s Records of the Western World , Yol. II. p. '24. 

* Pull moon, Aisala, Uttarasala. — S. Hardy. Pushya constellation > Lalita Vvstdra. 

* Five Year s of Theosophy. 10 Beal’s Western World, Tol. II. p. 83. 
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in which all the dates given by the chronicles are entered for easy comparison and reference, 
so that their value may at once be seen : — 


M&gadha Kings. 




Singhalese. 

Burmese. 

Tibetan. 

Jaina, 
A. V. 

Duration of | 
reign. | 

Accession 
in B. C. 

1 

Ajatasatru 

8 B. B. 

8 B. B. 



33 

551 

2 

Udayabhadra 

25 A. B. 

25 A. B. 

27 A. B. 


16 

j 

519 

3 

Anuruddha ... 

) 40 „ 

40 „ 





- 8 

503 


Munda at Pataliputra... 

t 

49 „ 





••• • A « 

4 

| N agadasa ... * • » 

48 A. B. 

53? 



— 10—24? 

490 

5 

Interregnum. 

Sisunaga (Nanda) 

72 A. B. 

63 A. B. 

63 A. B. 


— 10 

480 

6 

Kalasoka 

90 „ 

81 „ 


60 A. Y. 

— 28 

463 


Yaisali Council 


102 „ 

110 A. B. 



441 

7 

His ten sons ... ... 

118 A. B. 

109 „ 

*••••» 


— 33 

434 


— Arya Convention ... 


137 „ 

137 A. B. 




8 

Ugrasena and eight 
brothers 


142 „ 



— 22 


9 

Chandragupta ... 

163 A. B. 

163 


155A.Y. 

24 

380 

10 

Yindusara 

187 „ 

187 „ 



27 

356 

11 

Asoka 

214 or 218 

214 or 218 

234 A. B. 



37 

329—5 

12 

Samprati 

255 

?55 


235 A. V. 


292 


Sth&viras. 


Thera. 

Ordination. | 

Death. 1 

Patriarchate. 

In A. B. 

M&gadha regnal 
year. 

Ceylon regnal 
year. 

In A. B. 

Begnal year. 

Up&li ... 

*•> 



30 

Udayabhadra 6 

30 

Dasaka ... 

16 

Ajatasatru — 24 

Yijaya — 16. 

80 

Sisunaga — 8 

50 

Sounaka ... 

58 

N agadasa — 10 

Panduraja 20. 

124 

Nanda 6 (9). 

44 

Siggava ... 

100 

Kami6ka —10 

and | month. 

Interreg- 
num 11|. 

176 

Chandra- 
gupta 14. 

52 (55) 

Tissa 

164 

Chandragapta 2 

Pakunda 58. 

244 

Asoka —26. 

68 

Mahindra... 

224 

Asoka — 6. 


284 

Uttiya of 

Ceylon 6, 

40 







284 (-287) 
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The Ceylon Dynasty (R&javali). 



A. B. 

B. C. 


Reigh * 

Vijaya 

1 

54S 


38 

Upatissa... 

37 

505 


i 

Panduvasa ... * 

38 

504 


30 

Abhaya 

... 

474 


20 

Interregnum 

89 

454 


17 

Pandukabbaya 

106 

437 


57 

Ganatissa 

... 

380 


IS 

Mutasiva 

... 

367 


60 

Devanu-piya-Tissa, 17^ of Asoka’ s reign 

238 

307 


40 

Uttiya ... 

... 

278 


267 

List of StMviras (Vinaya Chiefs). 






Years. 


B. C. 

Upali 


... 1 

= 

543 

Dasaka 


... 30 

= 

513 

Saunaka ... — 


... 80 

= 

513 

Siggava 


... 124 

= 

419 

Tissa ... ... ••• **• 


... 176 

= 

367 

Mahendra ... 


... 244 


299 

Dies in 8th year of Uttiya’ s reign 

... 

... 284 

= 

259 


It will thus be seen, that there is a remarkable agreement between all the lists shown 
above. The slight differences in the list of M&gadha kings, between the Singhalese and the 
Burmese records, as also that of the Jainas, prove beyond the possibility of any doubt, that the 
true date must be a mean between the varying ones. According to the Singhalese records • 
Sisunaga ascended the throne in 72 A. B. ; but according to the Tibetan and Burmese 
authorities, the date was 03 A. B., which appears to be correct, that is, 48£> B. C. According 
to the Jainas, Nanda usurped the throne in 60 A. V., equivalent to 467 B. C., which shows 
that this Nanda was the Buddhistic Kal&soka, who succeeded his father in 463 B. C., 
a difference of only 4 years. According to the Buddhists, Chandragupta usurped the Magadha 
throne in 163 A. B. sc 380 B.C. ; and according to the Jainas, in 155 A. "V. = 527 — 155 = 372 
B. C., a difference of only 8 years. According to the Lbamas of Tibet, Asoka usurped the 
throne in 234 Nirvana Era (not Parinirvana), from which deducting 20, we get 214 A. B. 
(329 B. C.), the year, when Bindusara, his father, died, according to the testimony of the 
southern Buddhists. Asoka *s coronation was held in 218 A. B. = 325 B. 0. ; and after a reign 
of 37 years, died in 292 B. G., when his grandson Samprati (Sambadi, Tibetan) ascended the 
throne. According to the Jainas, Samprati ascended the throne in 235 A. V. = (527 — 235) = 
292 B. G., showing no difference between the two dates. The slight differences in the other 
cases show that they were not derived from one source, and hence prove, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that the true dates must be very close to the traditional ones. And so one Cannot 
throw forward Afedka, Chandragupta, and Buddha by about 60 years. 

The Parinirv&iia-date of Buddha in B. C. 543 is proved also by the synchronism of 
Mahavira, the 24th Tirthamkara of the Jainas, who was contemporary with him* And both 
flourished during the reigns of Bxmbisara-SrSnika and Ajatasatru-Kunika, Now Mah&vira 
died in 527 B. C., which date is arrived at by the Eras of Vikramaditya and Salivahana, the 
Samvat and Saka, which, according to the Sv&tamvaras and Digamvaras, the two chief sects 
of the Jainas, respectively commenced from 470 and 605 A. V. ( Anno Fir a) ; that is to say, 
after the death of Mahavira. I assume as usual that the Samvat commenced in B. C. 57, and the 
8dka in 78 A. D«; and so 470 + 57 and 605 — 78 yield B. C. 527, as the date of the death of 
Mah&vtra* 
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Afedka I., the Handa. 

Owing to some misconception, most scholars have been led to the denial of two Afedkas, — 
one of the Nanda, and the other of the Maury a, Dynasty. The Asoka, better known as 
Rdldsoka, the black Asoka, whose spiritual guide was Upagupta, and who held the Vaisili 
Council in about 100 A. B., under Ratha, cannot be the same person, who was crowned in 
A. B. 218, and who convened the third Buddhistic Council at Pataliputra in 235, under Tissa 
Mogaliputra, the patriarch, whose date is given from 176 to 241 A. B. Afedka is expressly said 
to he the sou of Sisunaga, who was elected king of Magadha by the nobles of Pfifcaliputra, and 
was called the immediate predecessor of the Nandas! 1 This ancient chronicle records, that in 
the 11th year of Kalasoka’s reign, and in the 12th of the interregnum of Ceylon, Sauuaka, the 
third patriarch of the Buddhistic church, was 40 years old after his initiation as priest, when 
Siggava received upasauipadd (ordination). How, calculating from 16 A. B., the 24th of 
Ajatasatru’s reign, when Dasaka was initiated into the order, who, in his turn, initiated 
Saunaka in his 45 th year, we get 16 + 44 + 40, the number of years elapsed after the up as amp add 
of the latter, =s 100 A. B., which wa3 the 11th of Kfilasoka's reign. Again, adding up the 
number of reigns of the Ceylon kings up to the 11th year of the interregnum, we get 38 + 1 
+ 30 + 20 + 11 = 100 years. And calculating the Magadha reigns from the 8th of Ajatasatru, 
we get 24 + 16 + 8 + 24 + 18 + 10 = 100 years after the death of the Buddha, when the 
Yaisftli Council was held. 13 

Chandragupta, the Maurya. 

The next important point to determine is the date of Chandragupta, the founder of the 
Maurya dynasty. Of him four independent dates are known : (1) the Brahmanical ; the 
Furdnas state that he ascended the throne of Magadha 100 years after the accession of the first 
Nanda. (2) the Jaina ; — from their chronicles we find that he exterminated the Nanda dynasty 
155 years after the death of Mahavira, which happened in 527 B. C. (3) Bhadravahu 
(156 — 170 A. V. = 371 B. C.) was Chandragupta’s Guru, and the 8th Suri patriarch of the 
Jaina church, whose disciple and successor, Sthulabhadra (170 — 219 A. V. = 357 — 308 B. C.), 
was the son of Sakatala. Sakatala was the minister of the ninth Nanda (Dhana Nanda) ; an 
important synchronism, which has hitherto escaped the notice of scholars. These facts fix the 
inauguration of Chandragupta’s reign in about 372 B. C. (4) Prom the Baddhistic sources we 
learn that in 163 A. B. (380 B. C.) Chandragupta acceded to the throne of Pataliputra. There 
is here a difference of only 8 years (880 minus 372 B. C.), a matter of no importance, which, 
instead of invalidating, rather strengthens the finding that the truth appears to lie between 
the two dates. But since the dates of the M&gadha kings are given consecutively in the 
Buddhistic chronicles, and but fragmentarily in the Jaina, 380 B. C. appears to be the more 
reliable date for Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty. 

In the Dipavamsa 13 it will he observed that the 2nd year of Chandragupta’s reign was the 
58th of Pakundaka’s of Ceylon, when Tissa, the son of Mogali, was initiated by Siggava in 
the 64th year after the latter’s upasampacld. The same fact is repeated on the very next page, 
so that there is no doubt as to any clerical or traditional mistake, — especially so, when it is 
added that Siggava, the Sthavira, the head of the Buddhistic church, died in the 14th year of 
Chandragupta’s reign, when he was 76 years old, that is, 12 years after Tissa’s upasampadd. 
Calculating as in the case of Asoka I., by referring to the Tables, we find that the 2nd year of 
Chandragupta was 164 A. B. = (24 + 16 + 8 + 24 + 18 + 28 +22+22 +2 M&gadha 
regnal dates) = (38 + 1 + 30 + 20 + 17 + 58 Ceylon regnal dates) = (16 + 44 + 40 + 64 
patriarchal years of Vinaya Chiefship). Thus the year 163 A. B. as the year of the accession 
of the founder of the Maurya dynasty to the throne of Pataliputra is established beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, which cannot on any theory be reduced. 

11 See Chap. V., Dipavamsa. 12 See the Chronological Tables given above. 13 Trans, by Prof. Oldenberg, p. 143. 
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From these independent and very closely concurrent testimonies of the Brahmanas, the 
Bauddhas, and the Jainas, the date of Chandragnpta is thus conclusively and without doubt 
found to be 60 years before 320 or 315 B, C., to which latter date European scholars try to 
reduce it arbitrarily and without sufficient reason, from a so-called Greek synchronism, as 
recorded by Justin, Strabo, and other Greek authors, who, quoting the fragmentary and 
somewhat fabulous accounts of Megasthenes, record of Sandracyptus or Sandracottus as 
once visiting Alexander the Great in his camp, and then defeating Seleucus Nicator in about 
310 B. 0., and expelling the Greeks from the Punjab, which Chandragupta is never proved to 
have visited. 


Afe6ka II. — The Maurya, the Sandracottus of the Greeks. 

That the age of Asoka II. cannot be reduced by about 66 years is evident from the 
several dates, recorded in the different chronicles of the Jainas, the Brahmanas, and the 
Bauddhas of the southern and northern schools. The Jainas record in the Parisistha-parvan, that 
Bamprati, the disciple of Suhastin (219 — 265 A. V. = 308 — 262 B. C.), ascended the throne 
of Pataliputra in 235 A. V., that is, 29*2 B. C., when Asoka Sri died. Adding 37 years to 292 
B. C., we get 329 B, 0., exactly the year when Asoka usurped the throne. Eor the JDipavamsa 
records that Asoka was crowned in 218 A. B., four years after his father died, that is, in 325 
B. C. The Tibetans also say u that Asoka ascended the throne in 234 A. B. Nirvana era, not 
Parinirvana. lieducting 20 years from it, we get 214, precisely the date when Yindusara died. 
According to the Buddhists, the period between tbe accession of Bimbisara and tbe end of 
As oka's reign was really 311 years, not 375, as Professor Duncker calculates. Professor 
Duncker notes, in his History of Antiquity , that according to the Buddhists, the interval 
between Bimbi sara’s accession and Asoka’s death was 375 years ; while according to the 
Yayu Fur Ana it was 378 years, a difference of only 3 years. Bimbisara ascended the throne 
in 603 B. C., 15 years before tbe attainment of Buddhahood by Siddhartha at Uravilva, near 
Gaya, in 103 Anjana Era = 588 B, O., and Asoka died at the age of 82 in 251 A. B., that is, 
292 B. C. The interval therefore amounts to exactly 311 years. 

In 236 A. B., Devanupiya Tissa was crowned king of Ceylon, when Asuka was reigning 
in his 18th year, after 58 years of the reign of Mntasiva, who became king in the 14th year 
of Chandragupta. These figures are further checked by the statement that Mahindra received 
initiation from Tissa Mogaliputra, then 66 years old from his up a samp add, and in the 6th year 
of Asoka’s reign, and in the 48th of Mutasiva’s, Calculating by adding up the reigns of the 
Magadha and Ceylon kings, and the duration of the patriarchate, in the way I did before 
in the cases of KAlasoka and Chandragupta, we find that the 6th year of Asdka’s reign wag 
224 A. B. by the chronological equation of 63 of the Patricide dynasty + 100 of the Nandas + 
61 of Mauryas = 224 of the Magadha king3 ; = 106 up to end of the interregnum + 118 down 
to 48th year of Mntasiva = 224 of the Ceylon kings ; = 16 4- 44 + 39 + 60 + 65 = 224 
npasaftpadd, duration of the Sthaviras. 15 It will thus be seen that these chronological equations 
check one another ; and the date of Asoka’s coronation was 218 A. B. is therefore established 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, 

In the face of the facts and figures, above mentioned, there cannot be any doubt that 
A&6ka, ascended the throne between 329 and 325 B. C. He cannot therefore be pushed 
forward by 66 or 70 years on the assumption that Sandracottus was Chandragupta, the first 
Maurya emperor ; and because Priyadarsi is said to have mentioned, in a few inscriptions, the 
so-called five contemporary kings of Greece. I doubt that the inscriptions, in which the Y6na 
K-ings are mentioned, were ever published by Asoka II. They were most probably issued by 

w ^ ee ItockhilTs Life of the Buddha, chapter on the <f History of Bod-yul.” 

1S ?3§e Chronological Tables above. 
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Samprati, his grandson, who, becoming the patron of the Jaina church, followed the example 
of his grandfather, by issuing the rock-edicts. 

Now since the Grecian Sandracottus synchronizes with Asoka, who Was once deputed by 
Bindusara to Taxila to quell a rebellion, we can safely identify him With the latter. For 
Chandragupta, literally the moon-protected, appears to be a title, just like the one we 
have in the Gapta dynasty. The Raj avail- Kathe records that Kanala, Asoka* s son, had the 
title of Chandragupta ; and in the Tibetan tradition we find that several kings of the Maurya 
dynasty had this surname. 

I need not enter into the controversy o? the so-called identity of Priyadarsi of the pillar 
and rock-edicts with A&oka in this brief paper. But I may remark that there are great 
differences in the incidents in the lives of the two kings. Firstly, why should not the author 
of the edicts proclaim them in his well-known name of Asbka, which is not found in even one 
^instance! The first ( Upfisaka ) conversion of king Priyadarsi occurred in the 9th year after his 
coronation ; while in the case of Asoka, it was in his fourth regnal year, Priyadarsi undertook 
his dharma-yatra to the Magadha Samgha (religious assembly), being his second conversion, in 
the 11th year of his reign ; while Asoka received Mogaliputra and held the Third Buddhistic 
Council in his 17th regnal year, and altogether retired from the world and became an ascetic 
in the 35th year, two years before he died. Asoka appears as a Buddhist; while Priyadarsi 
was equally respectful towards the Sarmanas and the Brahmanas. No Orientalist has yet 
proved that Priyadarsi was a proper name and not a title, monopolized by the Maurya emperor 
Asoka alone. I need not go further into details, but conclude with stating my strong 
conviction that the Pillar-edicts belonged to Asoka, and the Rock-edicts to Samprati, who was 
contemporary with the five Ydna Kings, of the then divided Greek empire* 


TIBETAN AFFINITIES OF THE LICHCHHAVIS* 

BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., l.C.S. (Retd.). ' 

All students of ancient Indian history are familiar with the name of the Lichchhavis, 
the ruling tribe or clan in the Vrijji country, of which Vaisali was the capital. Several 
facts indicate a close connection between Tibet and the Lichehhavis, and give probability 
to the theory that the Lichehhavis were really a Tibetan tribe which settled in the 
plains during prehistoric times. 

According to one tradition the first Tibetan monarch was descended from Pras^najit, 
king of Kosala, the contemporary and friend of Gautama Buddha. According to another 
form of the legend, the Sakya race, to which the Buddha belonged, was divided into three 
branches, represented respectively by 'Sakyamuni, or Gautama Buddha, S&kya the Lichchhavi, 
and'S&kya the mountaineer — Sakya the Lichchhavi being the progenitor of the Tibetan kings. 
But, as Mr. Rockhill (The L:fe of the Buddha, p. 203) points out, legends of this kind have 
little value. 

Much more significant are the undoubted similarities between the customs of the 
Tibetans and those of the Lichehhavis, which are recorded in the important matters of 
sepulture and judicial procedure. 

The horrible custom of exposing the dead to be devoured by wild animals was 
common to Vaisali and Tibet. When the Bodhisattva (Gautama) was at Yaisfdi, he is 
related to have observed a cemetery under a clump of trees and to have questioned the 
Eishis, who explained: — 

“ In that place the corpses of men are exposed to be devoured by the birds ; and there also 
they collect and pile up the white bones of dead persons, as you perceive; they burn corpses 
there also, and preserve the bones in heaps* They hang dead bodies also from the trees ; 
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there are others buried there, such as have been slain or put to death by their relatives, 
dreading lest they should come to life again ; whilst others are left there upon the ground 
that they may return, if possible, to their former homes.” 1 Whatever obscurity may exist in 
this passage, it certainly proves a belief that the ancient inhabitants of Vais&li disposed 
of their dead sometimes by exposure, sometimes by cremation, and sometimes by burial. 
The tradition is supported by the discoveries made at prehistoric cemeteries in other parts of 
India which disclose very various methods of disposing of the dead. The corpses hung to the 
trees may have been so treated for the purpose of desiccation, and subsequent dismemberment. 

The practice of exposure of the dead seems to have extended beyond the Lichchhavi 
country and to have survived in Magadha as lape as A. D. 4Q0. Fa-hien says that at 
KiVjagriha, near the old city, “ north of the vih&ra two or three le there was the Smasanam, 
which name means in Chinese, ‘the field of graves into which the dead are thrown.’ The 
contemptuous phrase can hardly refer to ordinary burial/’ 2 

The prevalence of the practice of exposure of the dead in Tibet is well known according 
to Balfour’s summary of travellers’ accounts (Cyclop. $. v. Tibet). u In Tibet, where the dead are 
not burned or buried, but are exposed on high places to be devoured by vultures • . . the 

bodies of the wealthy are carefully disposed of ; they are carried in a litter to the top of a hill set 
apart for the purpose, the flesh cut in pieces, the skull and bones pounded in a mortar ; and 
when all is ready a smoke is raised to attract the vultures, who collect in thousands to eat it up. 

“The sovereign Lamas are, however, deposited entire in shrines prepared for their remains, 
which are ever afterwards regarded as sacred, and visited with religious awe. The bodies of 
the inferior Lamas are usually burned, and their ashes preserved in little metallic idols 
to which places are assigned in their sacred cabinets. Ordinary persons are treated with 
less ceremony : some are carried to lofty eminences, where they are left to be devoured by 
ravens, kites, and other carnivorous animals. But they also have places {surrounded by walls 
where the dead are placed.” 

The last statement seems to refer to an enclosure like the smasanam at Rajagriha. 

It will be observed that in Tibet, as at VaisAli, cremation, burial, and exposure ate all 
practised. Similarly, the Mongols are said to dispose of their dead in ail these three ways. 

Mr. Rockhill ( J . R . A . S, 1891, p. 231) gives farther interesting particulars of the repul* 
sive Tibetan customs Funerals.— When a death occurs in Tibet, the corpse is tied up with 
ropes, the face being put between the knees and the hands stuck behind the legs. The body is 
wrapped in the everjrday clothes of the deceased and put in a raw hide bag. The men and 
women, having lamented in common over their loss, suspend the corpse by means of ropes 
from the rafters 3 .... A few days later on the corpse is carried to the corpse-cutters’ 
place, when it is tied to a post, and the flesh cut off and given to dogs to eat. This is called 
a ‘ terrestrial burial.’ The bones are crushed iu a stone mortar, mixed with meal and parched 
grain, made into Balls, and also given to the dogs or thrown to vultures, and this latter mode of 
disposing of them is called a celestial burial, 5 Both these methods are considered highly 

desirable The poor dead are buried in the water, the corpse being simply 

thrown in it. This is not an esteemed mode of burial. The bodies of lamps are burnt and 
cairns (oho or dobong ) erected over their remains.” 

But in the case of specially holy Lamas the body, after the flesh has dried upon the 
bones, is wrapped in silk and deposited in a mausoleum. At Lhasa dead bodies are thrown, 
in a grove called the ‘Cold Forest/ which recalls the chitdyana of Buddhist books. 

t So far as 1 know, the Tibetan practices do not survive in any part of India at the present 
day, except perhaps in remote Himalayan regions. 

* ^ 8al * ^ History of Buddha, p. 150. 1 : 2 Legge, The Travels of F^hien, p. 84, : : 

Compare ike corpses hung- on trees at Rajagriha. 
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Judicial procedure in Tibet and Vais&li offers a still more striking parallel. 

The ancient judicial system of Vais&li is expounded in the Atthakatha or commentary 
ascribed to Buddhagliosha on theMahaparinirvana Sutra, or * Book of the Great Decease,’ which 
was summarized by Tumour in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1838. The modern 
Tibetan practice is explained by Babu Sarat Chandra Das, in his article on 

Tibetan Jails and Criminal Punishments * in the Proceedings of the same Society for 1894, p. 5. 
I think that the reader who peruses both accounts will agree with me that the ancient 
procedure at Vais&Ii is substantially identical with the modern procedure at Lhasa. 

The Atthakatha premises that the description of the administration of justice at Vaisali 
refers to ancient times. The rulers, it said, when an accused person is brought before them, 
do not dispose of the case at once, but send it to the Winichchhiya mahdmattd , who examine 
the accused, and, if they find him innocent, release him. If they decide that he has committed 
an offence, they abstain from awarding a penalty and make over the accused to the Woharikd 
(persons learned in law and custom), who are authorized to discharge him, if they consider 
him innocent. The prisoner, if found guilty by the Wohdrikd t is transferred to the Saitadhard , 
who make further enquiry, and are empowered to discharge the prisoner, if they are satisfied 
of his freedom from guilt. If, however, they consider him guilty, they pass him on to the 
Atthakulaha , 4 the eight castes or tribes/ This tribunal, if satisfied of his guilt, passes the 
prisoner on to the Senapati , or chief minister , who hands him over to the XJpar&ja , or Vicegerent, 
who makes him over to the Raja. The final determination of the prisoner’s guilt or innocence 
rests with the Raja,, who is bound to determine the penalty according to rules laid down in the 
code, or Pawenipiithakdn . 

The stages in this complicated procedure are eight in number, namely : — * 

(1) Arrest and production of prisoner before the * rulers ’ ; 

(2) Enquiry by the Winichchhiya mahdmatta * 

(3) . Do. do. Wohdrilcd : 

(4) Do. do. Saitadhard ; 

(5) Do. do. Jtihahulalcd ; 

(6) Production before the Senapati) 

(7) Do. do. Upardja \ 

(8) Final judgment by the Raja, who is bound to follow fixed written rules in 

awarding the penalty. 

The stages in the Tibetan procedure, as described by Babn Sarat Chandra Das, are exactly 
pimilar : — 

(1) The accused person is arrested, and sent to the lock-up ; 

(2) He is watched, treated kindly, and mildly interrogated ,* 

(3) He is subjected to a mild but minute interrogation called Jarnti , and his answers 

are noted down ; 

{4} He is examined more strictly and whipped at intervals; this is called Tshan-di; 

(5) If he makes any kind of confession, true or false, he is subjected to further 

prolonged examination, repeated whippings, and cruel tortures of various 

kinds ; 

(6) If the case is serious, and the Government becomes a party, he is taken to the 

Kalons, or Ministers’ Court j 

(7) This Court suggests to the Gyal-tshab (Regent) , which is the highest Court of the 

country, that one of the three punishments mentioned in the decision may 

be approved of; # 

(8) The sentence may he mitigated, commuted, or revised by the Dalai Lama only. 

The Regent has no power to do more than select one of the three punish- 
ments suggested by the Court of the Ministers, 
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It is impossible not to perceive the very close resemblance between this procedure and the 
ancient judicial system of Vaisali, and it is difficult to believe that the two systems have not 
a common origin. 

Further information about the Tibetan criminal law will be found in Mr. Rockhill’s excel* 
lent article on “Tibet from Chinese Sources’* ( J . A. S., 1891, pp. 216-218), 


A CHINESE ASOKA. 

BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., LC.S. (Retd.). 

In the first Minor Rock Edict, of which versions, more or less complete, exist at Rupnath, 
Sahasram, Bairfit, and Siddapnra, Asoka says: — 

“ For more than two years and a half I was a lay-disciple without exerting myself 
strenuously. A period of six years, or rather more than six years, has elapsed since I joined 
the Order, and have strenuously exerted myself, and during this time the men who were, all 
elver India, regarded as true, have been, with their gods, shown to be untrue/’ 1 

When recently discussing this passage (AsoAa, p. 19) the only parallel to the monk- 
emperor which I could cite was that of the Jain prince, Kumarap&la Chaulukya, 
mentioned by Buhler. Bat I have since learned of the existence of a much more closely 
parallel ease in China. 

In his charming work on Chinese Literature? Professor Giles writes (p. 138) : — 

' ‘ u The original name of a striking character who, in A. D. £02, placed himself upon the 
throne as first Emperor of the Liang dynasty, was Hsiao Yen. 

“ He was a devout Buddhist, living upon priestly fare and taking only one meal a day ; and 
on two occasions, in 527 and 529, he actually adopted the priestly garb. He also wrote 
a Buddhist ritual in ten books. Interpreting the Buddhist commandment ‘Thou shalt not 
kill/ in its strictest sense, he caused the sacrificial victims to be made of dough. 

“The following short poem is from his pen : 

‘Trees grow, not alike, by the mound and the moat; 

Birds sing in the forest with varying note ; 

Of the fish in the river some dive and some float. 

The mountains rise high and the waters sink low, 

But the why and the wherefore we never can know/” 

Some scholars have felt a difficulty in believing* that a reigning emperor could become 
a monk without abdicating his temporal power. With reference to the imperfectly parallel ease? 
of Kumarapala, I argued that, like him, Asoka probably “ undertook vows of imperfect and 
limited obligation. It is also possible that he once, or several times, adopted the practices of 
a Buddhist mendicant friar for a few days at a time, during which periods of retreat his ministers 
would have administered the kingdom. The Buddhist ceremony of ordination (upa&ampada) 
does not convey indelible orders, or involve a life-long vow. Both in Burma and Ceylon men 
commonly enter the Order temporarily, and after a time resume civil life. Asoka could have 
done the same, and a proceeding which is easy for an ordinary man is doubly easy for an 
emperor. A formal compliance with the rules requiring the monk to beg his bread could 
have been arranged for without difficulty within the precincts of the palace.” 

The Chinese case, in which the actual facts are recorded, establishes the validity of these 
observations, and should finally remove the doubts of the most sceptical concerning the 
propriety of the literal interpretation of Asoka’s distinct and categorical statement that he 
joined the Order, 

1 From the Brahmagiri- Siddfipura text, ©d. Buhler, in & Vob III. p. 141. The words aatfighe upayite can 
only mean * joined the Order/ 

2 Heinemann, 1901, 
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DIVALI-EOLKLORE. 

BY B. A. GUPTE, P.Z.S. 

Holidays in all countries Lave their folklore, 
and the Divali of India is no exception. The 
greater the number of folktales, the higher the 
stage of development in the society, and the 
greater the interest we find attached to the 
evolution of the festivities. In the ease of the 
Hindu DivAli, I have been able to collect the 
following half dozen different folk notions : — 

I. 

Vishnu, says a priestly Brahman, apportioned 
four chief holidays between the four varnas or 
castes. The Brahmans of the alms -receiving 
class have to observe the rdklii-jpurnama, or the j 
full-moon day of the month of Sravan, and to 
collect money by tying the well-known raksha or 
protecting charm to the wrists of their masters ; 
and every employer will testify that they have 
not neglected this opportunity ! To the Kshatriya 
or warrior caste Vishnu gave the D asahra holiday, 
to the Vaisyas or trader caste, the DivAli, 
when they are expected to worship goddess 
Lakshmi who presides over wealth, and to the 
S&dras or servile class, Phalgun or Holi, the 
filthy and indecent rowdyism of the last month 
of the Hindu Calendar. 

it 

The second idea claims DivAli as the day on 
which RAJA Bali was deprived of his empire 
on earth. In Maharashtra, women prepare 
effigies of Bali, either in rice-flour or cow-dung 
according to grade, worship them and repeat 
the blessing “ May all evils disappear, and Raja 
Bali’s Empire be restored [y§T fTST *fT3T, 
sraH Mr-]” There is no such worship in 
Bengal. 

III. 

It is believed that Vishnu killed NarkAsur 
or the giant of filth on the 14th day of the 
second Asvin. On this day, all Hindus bathe 
very early before sun-rise after anointing their 
bodies with many perfumed unguents and oils. 
There are two baths taken, one after the other, 
just as is done on the death of a near relation. 
After the first bath, a lamp made of rice-flour 
and an oval piece of the same stuff called muthe 
are waved round each male by some girl or 
married woman, and the fruit of the cucurbitous 
plant, chirat , is placed in front of him. He then 
crushes the fruit under his left foot, extinguishes 


the lamp with the toe of his left leg, and takes 
the second bath. He wears a new dress and 
partakes, with his friends and relations, of the 
numerous dainties prepared for the occasion. 
This, it is said, is in celebration of tbe victory of 
Vishnu over the giant. 

IV. 

The fourth explanation 5s but a variation 
of Lakshmi-worship, in which the Bengalis 
bring home clay figures of their dreadful Kali 
and worship it in the place of the charming con- 
sort of Vislmu, represented by heaps of Rupees 
placed in trays. They say that Kali is Lakshmi 
(Goddess of Wealth), is Saraswati (Goddess of 
Learning), and the procreative female power as 
well ! 

V. 

The fifth idea has a historical basis. It is that 
King Vikramaditya of TJjjain, a scion of the 
Gupta race, was crowned on this day, the 
16th of Asvin, and counted his era accordingly. 
This is thus a new year’s day. 

VI. 

It is asserted that after his return from Lankha, 
R&rna was crowned on this day ! 

Taking, however, into consideration the season 
or the time of the year, one is led to snspect that 
the primitive origin of DivAli has connection 
with the movement of the earth round the 
sun. That luminary passes the tula, the libra 
or the 4 balance/ about this time and marks the 
beginning of the second half of its course. 4 He ’ 
is then seen going farhter and farther from the 
Northern hemisphere, the nights become longer 
in proportion, snow begins to fall on the peaks of 
the Meru or Himalaya mountains. At this time 
the desire to wish him (the sun) speedily return 
to enliven the North is natural and is possibly 
expressed in the vernacular quotation given 
above. Tbe sign of the zodiac, libra or balance, 
may have influenced belief in the weighing of the 
harvest-products followed by 4 4 counting” the 
cash realized. Hence the joy felt by the Bani&s. 

We have thus (1) the desire to see the sun 
return to the land of the Aryans, and (2) the 
destruction of the giant of filth or farm-yard 
and other manure-heap, which have to be 
removed or taken away from the house, heaped 
together, worshipped, topped by a burning lamp 
and offered a coin. This is done before the early 
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bath is taken and has possibly some connection 
•with the sowing of wheat, gram, and oil seeds. 
The crushing of the cucnrbitons fruit and the 
extinguishing of the lamp waved round the face 
of the bather, perhaps, indicate the death not 
only of the giant of filth or manure, but that of 
the first season, — producing rice. It is said that 
this Narkasur (night-soil giant) was born of the 
goddess, Earth ! So he (filth) always is I 

The third stage of evolution may be per- 
ceived in the fact that the bhadvi crop is sold 
about this time, and the ubiquitous Bania has 
reason to be proud of the wealth it brings to his 
coffers. Ee therefore worships Lakshmi, or his 
accumulations heaped in trays. 

Buna’s accession is a Puranic embellishment 
of the natural religion, and the K&li-pfija is an 
innovation of the Aryans, who have systemat- 
ically been cheating the non- Aryan races of the 
East of India, in spite of their admission 1 into 
the sacred religion, in order to counteract the 
numerical strength of the Buddhists. Aryan 
Brahmans took the assistance of the non- Aryans 
when needed, but carefully kept them on the 
lower rung of the ladder by thrusting down their 
throats such irregular beliefs. They thus pre- 
served a distinct line of demarcation and sank 
the ‘converted 1 Bengalis deeper in their follies 
about the worship of their local non- Aryan 
hideous deities. 

In Bengal, it is likewise believed that the 
night of the pitris (ancestors) begins at this 
time, and that the lamps are lighted on the tops 
of poles to serve as a guide to these benighted 
souls. The shrddhas, or offerings to ancestors, 
are also performed on this day, the 30th or dark 
night of Asvin. It is this fact of the ancestors 5 
souls being overtaken by a night, which extends 
over six months, that gives life in Bengal to 
a great feast on their account, to serve them for 
half the year. 

The latest stage of the evolution need not sur- 
prise any one. It was quite possible to have 
selected for the celebration of Yikramaditya’s 
coronation a day hallowed by the sacred memory 
of a similar grand ceremony ascribed to Rama, 
whose glorious career has been the ever-enchant- 
ing and ever-inspiring theme of all Hindu poets. 

I solicit the attention of ethnographists to the 
chief points I have thus been able to disclose out 
of the multiplicity of accounts of the origin of 
■Hie Biv&li, via., the change of the season ; (2) the 


death of the rice-crop harvest ; (3) the time of 
manuring the soil for the second crop ; (4) the son 
reaching Libra, the seventh sign of the Zodiac ; 
(5) the coronation of Rama ; (6) the selection of 
this coronation-day for the conventional corona- 
tion and era-making day of Yikramaditya, the 
last of the Guptas : — and I invite further details 
with comments. Crooke’s ‘Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India gives the legend of a 
king who was visited by his fate in the form of 
a snake that saved him from death by forging 
the figure 4 70 5 in the place of the 4 0 * found in 
Yama’s account-books, but as the lamps are not 
kept burning all the night, and as nobody keeps 
up all the night, corroborative evidence is want- 
ing. The return of the spirit of the dead king 
sounds like the story of Yatasavitri, whose 
husband, Satyavan, was restored to life at the 
devoted worship of his proverbially chaste wife. 

As a help to the elucidation of this interesting 
subject I add a note on some peculiarities 
of the Div&ll Worship. There are many 
interesting details in this worship which are 
likely to reveal peculiar phases in the social 
strata of the Hindu society. Eor instance, the 
Ch&ndraseni Prabhus of Bombay mould their 
effigies of Bali JRAja out of cooked flour, 
while the M&lis, or gardeners, of Inddr, who 
are Sfidras, use cow-dung. In the houses of 
the former, the figure of the king and that; of 
his consort are mounted on horseback, followed 
by a mounted minister, and saluted by four foot- 
men, who stand like a guard of honour in a row. 
The whole scene is placed in a silver or brass 
tray, while the SMras mould a figure on the 
hare floor lying flat with its face upwards. The 
former draw from the 8th day of the second half 
of Asvin to Divali, a set of symbols in rice-flour 
on the floor of their compounds or verandahs 
and in front of the main entrance, vide Plate 
drawn by my wife, specially in the native women’s 
style. She has, however, reproduced only those 
designs, neglecting the conventional border, 
which are considered absolutely necessary, 
omitting the more elaborate and complicated 
ones. 

The central temple (1) is ascribed to Lakshmi- 
Narayan. In this compound name, the pre- 
cedence given to the Goddess over her husband 
may be noted. Besides the usual (2) sun, (5) the 
moon, (3 and 4) the hanging lamps, (6) the shank 
shell, (8) the mace, (9) the lotus, (7) the wheel, 
(11) the svastiJca, (10) the sh$sha or thousand- 


mention of five “Kulin Brahmans sent out from Kanauj ” (in Ball&l Sen's Charitras ) to convert 
Bfeagal to Hinduism. 
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hooded cobra, and (18) the cow’s footprints, 
there are (16) sparrows, (17) the mango, (14) the 
bael (wood-apple) tree (Jfflgle marmelos), and 
(19) the footprints of Lakshmi. 

The presence of sparrows at harvest time, the 
position of the threshing floor usually near a 
shady tree, and the incoming realizations of the 
sale-proceeds (wealth) as expressed by the foot- 
prints, are significant. This is, perhaps, the most 
primitive origin of the festival, subsequently 
elaborated as society advanced and wants 
increased. 

The second part of the temple contains the 
usual figure of Garuda and (15) the turtle is an 
accessory of the structure placed just below the 
bells. No. 12 is called athavindd (STT5f%3T) and 
No. IZ pdtliavindd 0TF^f%?r), but I do not quite 
understand what they mean. The first may mean 
“reminder” from atnav , to remember, and the 


second "sender off,” from pdthav, to despatch. 
Some interest attaches to these symbols, be- 
cause they are considered necessary in this group, 
and may signify the “reception” of the new 
season and the 4 4 bidding good-bye” to the 
old one. 

In further explanation of the Plate, I would 
add that it is purposely drawn in native women’s 
fashion without correction, to show how the 
subject is habitually represented. It is not intend- 
ed to be a specimen of art. The red dots have a 
meaning and show the process of production. 
Women always put down a number of such dots 
and then j oin them together. The three figures in 
the niches of the temple are, (1) Yishnu with four 
hands holding a sankh, chakra , gadd and padmd> 
(2) Lakshmi with her anns at her side and her 
hands pointing downwards, (3) Garuda facing 
them with folded hands. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HINDUSTANI IN THE XVIITH CENTURY. 

With reference to Dr. Grierson’s article on 
the Bibliography of Western Hindi ( ante , p. 17), 
the following notes from T. B., Asm, etc., 
1669-1679 (vide, ante , p. 25), may be of use as 
indicating the extent to which the various 
tongues of India were ordinarily recognised by 
Europeans in the 17th Century. 

T. B. (now identified with Thomas Bowrey, for 
my previous identification with Thomas Bateman 
must be given up) makes the following remarks 
in his MS. : — 

Fol. 18 . — “ The Gentues aecompt themselves 
a very antient people, as really they are, 
and that which they often boast of is, 
they alter not theire Religion from the 
beginings , . . Their Languadge is 
certainly altered since those days, for 
I have Seen in many of theire Pagods 
on the greatest Marble Stones thereof, 
Especially in the Pagod of Armagon, 
sever all lines Engraven ig the Marble 
which they doe acknowledge none in 
this Generation (or many before) can 
read, and as yet they have a large Chro- 
nologie kept in most Pagods that differ 
little from the Characters now Extant 
in their owne languadge . . . . ” 
Fol. 19. — “ There is another Sort of these 
Idolaters who are accompted to be of a 
higher Cast (then the Gentues be), these 
are called Banjans .... theire laws 
only differing in Some points . . . . 


and theire Languadge farre more dif- 
ferent.” 

Fol. 26. — “ The Mallabars that reside on 
this Coast (Choromandel) .... doth 
much vary both in customs of Idolatry, 
Languadge, and what else ...” 

Fol. 85. — “ Metehlipatam. Soe called from 
the Hindostan ore Moors Languadge, 
(the) word Metchli signifieinge fish, and 
patam or Patanam a towne 

Fol.il . — “The ffackeere Sat without the 
Street dore, eallinge us all Kings and 
brave fellows, . . . Singeinge to that 
purpose in the Hindostan Languadge.” 

Fol. 5 If. — “ The Alcoron .... is written 
in Arabique Rhime .... nor is it 
admitted to be written or read in any 
Other Languadge, but in it’s Original 
tonge, Arabicke, and in the Persian 
languadge for its antiquities sake, which 
is now become the Court languadge in 
the Courts of the greatest Emperors and 
Kings of Asia.” 

In addition to the above remarks, T. B. quotes 
from Bernier, whose travels were then a new and 
famous book (first French Eds., 1670, 1671 : first 
EnglishEds., 1671, 1672) and especially the passage 
about the defeat of Dara Shikoh by Aurangzeb 
(1658), tjhen quite a fresh tale, which is to be 
found at p. 53 of Constable’s Ed. of Bernier 
(1891). In this passage there occur the courtly 
expressions Mohbarek-bad Hazaret Salamet 
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JSlhamd-ulellah ( sic ), which are translated in the 
English Ed. of Constable, following the old 
1671-2 English Edition, by “ May yon be happy ! 
May your Majesty enjoy health and reign in 
safety ! Praise be to Allah, the victory is your 
own.” The French Ed. of 1699 (Amsterdam), 
Yol. I., p. 76, runs thus : — “ (Calil-ullah-kan) luy 
cria de toute sa force Mohbarek-bad, le bien 
vous soit, Hazaret, Salamet, que vostre Majeste 
demeure saine & sauve, elle a remporte la victoire 
Elhamd-ulellah” 

There must have been many persons in the 
mid 17th Century who had a good working 


knowledge of the Hindostani or Moors of the day. 
Bernier (1656-1668) and Tavernier (1640-1668) 
both evidently knew the language, and T. B. 
(1669-1679), who was a then famous master- 
mariner, had a colloquial knowledge of it. About 
the learned Fryer’s actual knowledge of it 
(1672-1681) I am not so certain. 

Men like Job Charnock and the numerous 
Englishmen recorded as “married to mestices” 
must have known it intimately. 

R. C. Temple. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


The GADYACHINTAMAtfl of VAdibhasimha. By T. S. 
Ktjpptjswami Sastri and S. Stjbraelmanya Sastri. 
Madras, 1902. (Saras vativilasa Series , No. 1.) 

This is the editio princeps of a romance in 
Sanskrit prose, which resembles in style the 
Kadambari of Bana. The first of the two editors 
is favourably known to students of Sanskrit litera- 
ture by his valuable article on Ramabbadra- 
Dikshita and his contemporaries (printed in the 
Kavyamdld as a preface to the Patanjalichariia). 
He is one of the small hand of native scholars who 
combine a Pandit’s erudition with a keen appre- 
ciation of modern Oriental research. 

Odayadeva, sumamed Yadibhasimha, the 
author of the Gadyachintdmani , was a Southern 
Digambara and the pupil of Pushpasena. He also 
composed a poem entitled Kshatrachuddmani, 
the beginning of which was printed at Bangalore 
a few years ago in an — unfortunately extinct — 
magazine of Jaina works. Both the Gadya- 
chintdmani and the Kshatrachuddmani have for 
their subject the legend of Jivaka or Jivamdhara 
and seem to be based on the Jivamdharapurdna . 
The same legend has been treated in two other 
works — the Jivamdharachampu of Harichandra 
and the Tamil poem Jivahachintamani, 

The Gadyachintdmani is divided into eleven 
lambas. The first lamb a relates that king Sat- 
yamdhara of Rajapuri in H&mangada lost his life 
and kingdom through the treachery of his minis- 
ter Kashth&ngara. Following the example of 
the Kddambart, the author devotes 2 f pages to the 
description of Hemangada, 4 pages to that of 
Rajapuri, 1 J pages to that of Satyamdhara, and 
2£ pages to that of his queen Vijaya. The preg- 
nant queen escaped on a sort of flying-machine 
which had the shape of a peacock, and gave birth 
in a cemetery to prince Jiva or Jivamdhara, who 
was adopted by a merchant named Gandhotkata 
and, as the second lamba narrates, educated by 
Aryanacdyach&rya. In the meantime the usurper 
X&ehVh&ag&xa desp^totea an army against 


robbers who had earned away cattle. As this 
army was repulsed, Nandagopa, the owner of 
the cattle, proclaimed publicly that he would 
give his daughter Govinda in marriage to the 
recoverer of the cattle. Prince Jivaka accom- 
plished this feat and received, as promised, Nan- 
dagopa’s daughter, whom he made over to his 
companion Padmamukha. In the third lamba 
we are told that a merchant of Rajapuri, named 
Sridatta, was shipwrecked on an island and 
thence carried away on a flying camel by a man 
who turned out to be Dhara, the minister of the 
Yidyadhara king Garudavega of Nityaloka. This 
king possessed a daughter Gandharvadatta, at 
whose birth it had been foretold that she would 
become the wife of a prince at Rajapuri. 
Thither the king sent his daughter on a vimdna 
along with feridatta, who gave her out for his own 
daughter and had it proclaimed that she would 
be given in marriage to any one who surpassed 
her in playing tfie vind. As will be expected, 
prince Jivamdhara succeeded in this competition, 
and the fair Gandharvadatta chose him for her 
husband from the midst of all royal suitors. 
Here ends the third lamba . 

The above hasty notes will, I hope, induce 
others to peruse the interesting Sanskrit work 
which has been made accessible through the dis- 
interested labours of Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri and 
his collaborator. It may be added that the text 
of the Gadygchintdmani is based on six MSS. 
and is edited and printed in a most scholarly 
manner. The rules of division of words and of 
inteipunctuation are as carefully observed as in the 
standard European editions of Sanskrit books — 
a point which adds greatly to the usefulness of the 
new work and recommends it for adoption 
as a text-book for University examinations. 
Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri is now editing another 
unpublished prose work, the Virandrdyana- 
charita of Yamanabhattabana. 

E. Hultzsck. 

Gmipj 2nd February, 1903 . 
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THE EARLY PUBLICATIONS OF THE SERAMPORE MISSIONARIES. 

(A Contribution to Indian Bibliography.) 

BY G. A. GBIERSON, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt., LC.S. 

T HE Missionary Carey landed in India on the llth November 1793. His first translation of 
the Scriptures was into Bengali, the printing of the New Testament being completed on the 
7th February, 1801. Between that year and the year 1832 more than two hundred and twelve 
thousand volumes in forty different languages issued from the Serampore press. For these 
languages types were designed and cut for the first time, ranging from moveable metal types for 
Chinese, to types in the Sarada character for Kasmiri. Not only were there published translations 
of the Scriptures, but also texts, grammars, and translations in various languages. 

The Missionaries issued during this period ten memoirs, each giving an account of their trans- 
lation work up to date. These are now very rare, and as the dates of the various publications 
have often been wrongly quoted, I give the following abstract of the contents of each. I have to 
acknowledge the assistance kindly given to me by Mr. Crayden Edmunds of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, by Messrs. Tawney and Blumhardt of the India Office Library, and by the 
Rev. J. B. Myers of the Baptist Missionary Society. 

I first give an abstract of the information afforded by each Memoir, spelling Oriental words in 
the way in which they are given in each case. I then give a classified list, arranged according to 
languages, of all the works dealing with Oriental languages which issued from the SerampoTe press 
between 1801 and 1832. This has been compiled partly from the Memoirs and partly from 
other sources. 

First Memoir. 

No copy of this is available. Neither the Baptist Missionary Society nor the British and 
Foreign Bible Society possesses a copy. On page 117 of Vdl, I. of the Baptist Magazine for 1809 
there is, however, what appears to be an abstract of its contents. The following is mainly taken 
from it. 

Bengalee. 2000 New Testaments distributed. 1000 copies of the Pentateuch (1802) and 
Hagiographa (1803) printed. Prophets (printed 1806) and Historical books in the press. 

JSf m B . From independent sources we know that the printing of the first edition of the Bengalee 

N. T. was completed on the 7th February, 1801. It was preceded by the Gospel of S. Matthew, to 
which were ‘annexed some of the most remarkable prophecies in the Old Testament respecting Christ’ 
(500 copies, 1800), which was the first Biblical translation to issue from the press, 

Ootkul or Oreeya. Nearly the whole of the N. T. and a part of the O. T. translated. The 
former in the press. 

Telinga ( i . <?., Telugu). Translation of N. T, in progress. 

Kernata . Ditto ditto. 

Mahratta. Translation of N. T. nearly finished, and of O. T, in progress. The former is in 
the press. 

Guzzerattee. Translation of N. T. in progress. Printing commenced. 

Hindoosthanee. Two versions were found necessary ; in one of which the Books of Job, Psalms, 
and the Proverbs, and almost all the N. T. wait for revision : and in the other, the Gospel by 
Matthew is nearly printed. 

Seek (i. e. t Panjabi). Translation of N. T. advanced to the Gospel by John. 

Sungskrit. The four Gospels printed. 
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Persian, N. T # and parts of the 0. T. translated. 

Chinese, Translation of N. T. advanced to the middle of Luke. Printing in this language is 
found far from being impracticable in Serampore. 

Burman. Nearly the whole of Matthew translated. A font of types is now being prepared. 

On p. 505 of the same volume of the Baptist Magazine, there is a letter from the Serampore 
Missionary, Ward, dated 12th January, 1809. He says, ‘I have been for the last five or six years 
employed in a work on the religion and manners of the Hindoos . It has been my desire to render it 
the most authentic and complete account that has been given on the subject. I have had the 
assistance of brother Carey in every proof sheet; and his opinion and mine is in almost every 
particular the same. You are aware that very pernicious impressions have been made on the public 
mind by the manner in which many writers on the Hindoo system have treated it. My desire is to 
counteract these impressions, and to represent things as they are/ This evidently refers to the 
famous View of the Hindoos . The first edition (4 Yds., 4to) was published at Serampore in 1811. 
The second in 1815 (same place). The third (2 Yols., 8vo) in London, 1817. 

A Second Memoir of the state of the Translations in a Letter to the (Baptist 
Missionary) Society. Dated November, 1809. Describes the work 
during the two preceding years. 

Bengalee. A third (folio) edition of the New Testament is in the press. 100 copies. 

Orissa Language. N. T. printed, and nearly the whole of the Psalms. 1000 copies. 

Telinga Language. N. T. ready for the press. Translation of Old Testament commenced. 

Kernata Language, N. T. translated and ready for revision. O. T. commenced. 

Guzerattee N. T. Printing stopped for want of funds. 

Mahratta Language. Four Gospels nearly printed off. The entire N. T. and a portion of the 
O. T. translated. 

Hindoost’hanee Language. More than half the N. T. printed. (This is really Hindi.) 

Sungskrit. N. T. printed. Printing of O. T. commenced. No. of copies not stated. 

Burman. Translation commenced. A neat fount of Burman types has been cut. 

In the first Memoir they had reported the completion of founts of type in Bengalee, Nagree, 
Orissa, and Mahratta characters, beside the fount of Persian type received from England. To these 
three more have since been added, viz., the Punjabee, the Chinese, and the Burman. 

Third Memoir. Dated August 20, 1811. 

Bengalee. Up to date, the whole Bible has been printed in that language. Second Edition of 
Pentateuch in press. 

Sungskrit. Pentateuch printed. 600 copies. Historical books in the press. 

Orissa Language. In last Memoir N. T. printed. Now two Volumes of the old (the Hagio- 
grapha and the Prophetic books) have been added. Historical books in the press. 

Emdee. N. T. printed. 1000 copies. First Edition. Pentateuch in the press. 

Mahratta Language. N. T. printed. 1000 copies. Pentateuch in the press. 

Seek ( t . e Panjabi) version In the press. 

Chinese. Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark printed in a small tentative edition. 

Kumata. Translation of the Pentateuch nearly finished. 
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Telinga Language. Three Gospels in the press, 

Burman. Translation of N. T. progressing. 

Maguda, the learned language both of the Burman Empire, and of Ceylon. Translation 
commenced. 

Cashmire Language. Translation of N. T. commenced. 

A fount of type in Seek (i. e., Gurmukhi) has been completed. 

Fourth Memoir. Bated June, 1812. 

This Memoir refers to the fire (on March 11, 1812) at Serampore which had such a disastrous 
effect on the translations. It contains a tabular statement showing all the work done up to date. 
From this I take the following new information : — 

Sungskrit. 0. T. Historical books partly printed. Partly in manuscript. 

Chinese. N. T. St. John in the press. Rest printed. 

Bengalee. Third Edition of N. T. printed. Second Edition of Pentateuch nearly printed. 

Orissa Language. Historical books partly printed, 

Hindee. Second Edition of N. T. in the press. 

Kurnata. St. Matthew ready for the press. 

Assam. N. T. partly translated. 

Pushtoo or Affghan. Translation commenced; 

Fifth Memoir. Dated 1813. 

Sungskrit. Historical books nearly completed. 

Hindee. Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 

Brij-bhassa. St, Matthew going to press. 

Mahratta. Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 

Bengalee. Fourth Edition of N. T., five thousand copies, the largest number ever printed, iu 
the press. Second Edition of Pentateuch printed. 1000 copies. 

Orissa. Historical books nearly printed. 

Telinga, New types cast, the former having been destroyed in the fire. A grammar printed. 
N, T. gone to press, St. Matthew nearly finished# 

Kurnata. N. T. in the press. A grammar ready for the press. 

Maldivian. Translation of the Gospels finished. A fount of types in this alphabet, ‘ which in 
the name and figure of the letters bears a pretty strong resemblance to the Persian alphabet,’ is 
nearly completed. 

Gujurattee. Translation which had been temporarily stopped resumed. Casting of Gujurattee 
types begun. St. Matthew already printed in Nagari types. 

Bulochee. St. Matthew in the press. Translation of N. T. advanced to the Acts. 

Pushtoo. St. Matthew in the press. Translation of N. T. advanced to Romans. 

Punjabee (called in former Memoirs Seek), New types cast, the former ones having been 
destroyed in the fire. Grammar published. N. T. printed as far as Romans. 

Kashmeer Language. A fount of types (in the Sarada character) has been prepared* Transla- 
tion advanced to I. Corinthians. St. Matthew in the press. 
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Assam. Translation of N. T. nearly completed. Printing advanced to middle of St. Matthew. 

Bnrman. Grammar in the press. Dictionary under preparation by Felix Carey. 

Pali or Magudha. Felix Carey is at work on a translation. 

Chinese. N. T. completely printed. More than half 0. T. translated, New moveable metal 
Chinese types have been invented and are being prepared. 

Tamul. A fount of Tamul types had been prepared, but were destroyed in the fire. Within 
ten months a new fount was prepared and an edition of 5000 copies of the N. T. prepared for the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. 

Cingalese. A fount of types prepared. A N. T. in the press. 

Armenian. A fount of types in preparation. 

Malay. A Roman alphabet, with accented letters for this language, in preparation. A reprint 
of the whole Bible in the Arabic character from the five volumes octavo printed at Batavia, at the 
expense of the Dutch Government in 1758, has also been undertaken for the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Java. 

Hindoost’hanee. H. Martyn’s version in the Persian character has been undertaken for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Gospels are nearly through the press. 

Founts of type in other languages, in reduced sizes, are also being prepared. Attempts are 
being made to improve the quality of native-made paper, so as to avoid the necessity of importing 
that article from Europe. 


Sixth Memoir. Dated March, 1816. 


Orissa Language. Pentateuch printed off. This completes the Bible in this language. 

Sungskrit. Historical books completed. Hagiographa in the press. Prophetic books nearly 
translated. 


Hindee. Second Edition of N. T. in circulation. Historical books printed. Hagiographa in 
the press. Translation of the Prophetic books completed. 

Mahratta Language. Historical books nearly printed off. Pentateuch and N. T. have long 
been in circulation. 


Shikli (J. <?., Panj&bi). N. T. printed. Pentateuch in the press. 

Chinese. Pentateuch in the press. The new moveable metal type, after many experiments, are 
a complete success. An elementary work entitled Claris Sinica printed. It has as an appendix the 
text and translation of the Ta-hyoh . Morrison’s Chinese Grammar nearly printed. 

Telinga. N. T. more than half through the press. 

Bruj. N. T. printed to near the end of Romans. 

Pushtoo or Affghan Language. Three Gospels printed. 

Bulochee. The same progress. 


Assamese. The same progress. 


Kurnata. 

Kunkuna. 

Mooltanee. 

Sindhee. 

Kasbmeer. 

Bikaneer. 


Nepal. 

Ooduypore, 

Marawar. 

Juypore. 

Khassee. 

Burman. 


In these twelve, the printing of St* Matthew is either finished 
I or nearly so. 
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This information is followed by the following important statement : — ‘ In our prosecution of it 
(t. e.y our object), we have found, that our ideas relative to the number of languages which spring 
from the Sungskrit, were far from being accurate. The fact is, that in this point of view, India is to 
this day almost an unexplored country. That eight or nine languages had sprung from that great 
philological root, the Sungskrit, we well knew* But we imagined that the Tamul, the Kurnata, the 
Telinga, the Guzrattee, the Orissa, the Bengalee, the Mahratta, the Punjabee, and the Hindoostanee, 
comprised nearly all the collateral branches springing from the Sungskrit language ; and that all 
the rest were varieties of the Hindee, and some of them, indeed, little better than jargons scarcely 
capable of conveying ideas. 

‘ Bnt although we entered on onr work with these ideas, we were ultimately constrained to 
relinquish them. First, one language was found to differ widely from the Hindee in point of 
termination, then another, and in so great a degree, that the idea of their being dialects of the 
Hindee seemed scarcely tenable. Yet, while they were found to possess terminations for the 
nouns and verbs distinct from the Hindee, they were found as complete as the Hindee itself ; 
and we at length perceived, that we might, with as much propriety, term them dialects of the 
Mahratta or the Bengalee language, as of the Hindee. In fact, we have ascertained, that there 
are more than twenty languages, composed, it is true, of nearly the same words, and all equally 
related to the common parent, the Sungskrit, but each possessing a distinct set of termina- 
tions, and, therefore, having equal claims to the title of distinct cognate languages. Among 
these we number the Juypore, the Bruj, the Ooduypore, the Bikaneer, the Mooltanee, the 
Marawar, the Maguda (or South Bahar), the Sindh, the Mythil, the Wuch, the Kutch, the 
Harutee, the Koshula, &c., languages, the very names of which have scarcely reached Europe, 
but which have been recognized as distinct languages, by the natives of India, almost from 
time immemorial. 

* That these languages, though differing from each other only in their terminations and 
a few of the words they contain, can scarcely be called dialects, will appear, if we reflect, that 
there is in India no general language current, of which they can be supposed to be dialects. 
The Sungskrit, the parent of them all, is at present the cuiTent language of no country, though 
spoken by the learned nearly throughout India. It’s grammatical apparatus, too, the most 
copious and complex perhaps on earth, is totalfy unlike that of any of its various branches. 
To term them dialects of the Hindee is preposterous, when some of them, in their terminations, 
approach nearer the Bengalee than the Hindee, while others approximate more nearly to the 
Mahratta. The fact is, indeed, that the latest and most exact researches have shown, that the 
Hindee has no country which it can exclusively claim as its own. Being the language of the 
Musulman courts and camps, it is spoken in those cities and towns which have been formerly, 
or are now, the seat of Musulman princes ; and in general by those Musnlmans who attend on 
the persons of European gentlemen in almost every part of India. Hence, it is the language of 
which most Europeans get an idea before any other, and which, indeed, in many instances, 
terminates their philological researches. These circumstances have led to the supposition, that it 
is the language of the greater part of Hindoostan ; while the fact is, that it is not always under- 
stood among the common people at the distance of only twenty miles from the great towns in 
which it is spoken. These speak their own vernacular language, in Bengal the Bengalee, and in 
other countries that which is appropriately the language of the country, which may account for 
a circumstance well known to those gentlemen who fill the judicial department ; namely, that 
the publishing of the Honourable Company’s Regulations in Hindoostanee has been often 
objected to, on the ground that in that language they would be unintelligible to the bulk of the 
people in the various provinces of Hindoostan. Had this idea been followed up, it might have 
led to the knowledge of the fact, that each of these various provinces Las a language of it’s own, 
most of them nearly alike in the bulk of their words, but differing so widely in the grammatical 
terminations, as when spoken, to be scarcely intelligible to their next neighbours.’ 
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The Memoir (which is signed by W. Carey, J. Marshman, and W. Ward) then goes on 
to give a detailed proof of the foregoing remarks. Thirty-four specimens of thirty-three 1 
Indian languages are given. In each case the specimen consists of the conjugated present and 
past tenses of the verb substantive, and of a version of the Lord’s Prayer. Each specimen 
is taken up separately and, word by word, dissected, in order to show that it is not a speci- 
men of a dialect, but of an independent language. The whole discussion is too long to quote, but 
it is very interesting reading, especially as it is the first attempt at a systematic survey of the 
languages of India. In this connexion it is well to remember that its date is 1816, and that its 
authors were Carey, Marshman, and Ward. The languages compared are follows (I give the 
original spelling) Sungskrit, Bengalee, Hindee, Kashmeera, Dogura [ie., Dogra], Wuch [j. e 
Lahnda], Sindh, Southern Sindh, Kutch, Goojuratee, Kunkuna, Punjabee or Shikh, Bikaneer 
Marawar, Juya-poora,Ooduya-poora, Harutee, Maluwa, Bruj, Bundelkhund, Mahratta, Magudha 
or South Bahar, North Koshala, Mithilee, Nepal, Assam, Orissa or Oot-kul, Telinga, Kurnata 
Pushtoo or Afghan, Bulochee, Khassee, Burman. " 1 


Seventh. Memoir. Dated December 1 , 1820 . 

This is no longer directed to the Baptist Missionary Society, but is an independent publica- 
tion, issued for the benefit of the public at large. 

Sungskrita. Last volume of the 0. T. issued two years ago. New edition of the whole 
Bible of 2000 copies, with 2000 extra of the N. T., under preparation. 

Hindee. Last volume of the O. T. issued two years ago. A new translation of the N. T 
by John Chamberlain in the press. 2000 copies, in the DSvanagari character, and 3000 in the 
‘Kyt’hee * character. A fount has been cast of the latter. ‘ 


Orissa. A second edition of 4000 copies in the press. 


Mahratta. The last volume of the 0, T. was issued many months ago. Second edition of 
N. T. in the press. 

Bengalee. Sixth edition of N. T. in the press. 

Chinese. N. T., Pentateuch, Hagiographa, and Prophetic books are now all printed off. 
The Historical books are in the press. This will complete the Chinese translation. 

Shikh (i.e., Panjabi). Pentateuchand Historical hooks printed; Hagiographa in the press. 
Pushtoo or Affghan. N. T. printed. Pentateuch in the press. 

Telinga, often termed the Teloogoo. N. T. issued two years ago. Pentateuch in the press 
When this is finished, no more will be printed in Serampore. The task has been transferred 
to the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. 


Kunkuna. N. T. completed eighteen months ago. Pentateuch in the press, 
is finished, the work will he transferred to the Bombay Bible Society. 

Wuch or Mooltanee (t. e., Lahnda). N. T. printed off eighteen months ago 
character. Translation discontinued. 


When this 
in its own 


Assam. N. T. printed nearly two years ago. O. T. in the press. 

Gujuratee. N T. printed after thirteen years’ labour. No more will be printed. The 
work has been transferred to the London Missionary Society. 

Bikaneer. N. T. printed after seven years’ labour. 

Kashmeer. N. T. will be issued in a month, after eight years’ labour. Printed in its 
own character. 

SpeCi f“ S ” e aUo giveu of Ch “ es ® ^ Batta of Sumatra, making thirty-five 
languages m all, but these do not come into the argument. 
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The N. T. is in the press in the following languages : — Kumata [no more to be printed — 
to be transferred to the Madras Society], Nepal, Haro tee, Marwar, Bhughulkund, Oojein, 
Jumboo [probably a misprint for * Jumboo or Dogura’], Kanouj, Khassee, Khoshul, Bhutuneer, 
Dogura or Palpa [probably 6 Dogura’ is wrongly inserted here — see Jumboo, above], Magudha, 
Kumaoon, Gudwal [*. e. } Garhwali], Muni-poora. 

A paper factory has been started. After experiments lasting for twelve years £ paper 
equally impervious to the worm with English paper, and of a firmer texture, though inferior in 
colour, is now made of materials the growth of India. 5 

A coloured map of the languages of India is given (see Ninth Memoir), 

Eighth Memoir. Bated December, 1821. 

Bengalee. A second and revised edition of the 0. T* in the press* 

Sungskrita. The second edition is still in the press* 

Hindee. The Gospels in Chamberlain’s translation issued. Work temporarily stopped 
owing to Chamberlain falling ill and having to go home. 

Orissa* The revised edition of the N* T. nearly finished* 

Mahratta. The second edition of the N. T. nearly ready. 

Chinese. 0. T. will be completed in three months. 

Sikh. Hagiographa issued. Prophetic books in the press. This will complete the whole 
Bible. 

Afighan. Pentateuch completed. 

Telinga. Pentateuch completed. 

Kunkun. Completed, 

Assam. 0. T. issued. 

Kashmere. N. T, issued. 0. T. in the press. A new fount of type on a reduced scale 
has been made, 

Nepal. N, T. completed, 

Harotee. Ditto* 

Marwar. Ditto* 

Bhuguikhund. Ditto. 

Kanoje. Ditto. 

N. T. is still in the press in the following languages : — Kurnata, Oojein, Jumboo, Khas- 
see, Munipoora, Bhutnere, Mugud [Magudha in last Memoir], Palpa, Shreenagore [i. e., Garh- 
wali, the Gudwal of the last Memoir] and Kumaoon. 

Ninth Memoir. Dated December 81, 1822. 

Kurnata. Printing all but finished. 

Hindee. The edition of Chamberlain’s translation in the * Kythee ’ character is half 
completed. Chamberlain’s death is a heavy loss. 

Chinese. Printing finished in April 1822. 

Pushtoo or Affghan. Historical books begun. 

Other versions are being printed, but, owing to the exhausted state of the funds, the 
progress is slow. 
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‘ We beg leave to mention here, that in the Map engraved for the 7th Memoir of the Trans- 
lations (which is otherwise quite correct), the country in which the Kunkuna is spoken is laid 
down inaccurately. In a geographical point of view the whole country on the sea coast, from 
Bombay to Calicut, is called the Kunkuna, but the Kunkuna language is spoken only in that part 
of it which extends from Goa to Calicut. In all the country west of Goa the Mahrattais spoken.’ 2 

Tenth Memoir. Dated July 4, 1832. 

This commences by explaining that the delay of ten years in the issue is due to want of funds. 

The Magudh, Oojuyeenee, Jumboo, and Bhutneer New Testaments were printed in 1826. 
Owing to the death of the Kemaoon Pandit, the printing of the N. T. in that language has 
been stopped at Colossians. The Bruj, Sreenugur, Palpa, Munipore and Khasee N. Ts. have 
since then been issued. 

The following is the progress of versions in the Old Testament : — 

Sungskrit. Pentateuch printed five years ago. Second edition of the Historical books is 
well forward. 

Bengalee. Revised edition has been issued, with alterations by Dr. Carey, ‘as bis know- 
ledge of the present improved state of the Bengalee language rendered desirable.’ Also, sixth 
edition of the N. T., and seventh of the Gospels. 

Sikh. But little progress, owing to the death of the pandit, 

Assam. Historical books and Hagiographa printed. Prophetical books in the press. 
Pushtoo. Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 

Kashmeer. Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 

Orissa. New edition of the O. T. in the press. 

Hindee. A revised translation (by Thompson) of the four Gospels printed. 

Burmese. Matthew, John, Hebrews, Epistles of St. John, and Acts printed. 

In an Appendix to the Memoir there is given a review of the work of the Mission since its 
commencement. It is shown that two hundred and twelve thousand volumes in forty different 
languages, at a cost of over £80,000, had been issued between 1801 and 1832. The list of issues 
is not very conveniently arranged, and I have therefore compiled the following summary of the 
results, language by langnage. I have included other works, besides translations of the Scrip- 
tures, which issued from the press during this period, and have corrected several mistakes as to 
dates of issue, from the volumes themselves. It is as complete as I have been able to make it, 
and I shall be grateful for additions and corrections : — 

List of Work* in Oriental languages (principally translations of the Bible or parts thereof) which, 
issued from the Serampore Mission Press between 1800 and 1888 . 

(Arranged under languages in Alphabetical order.) 

Armenian. 1817, The whole Bible printed for the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, from 
the original Edition published in Venice in 1732, 2000 copies. 

Assamese. 1815, Matthew, Mark, Luke. (? No. of copies.) 

1819, New Testament, 1000 copies. 

1822, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1832, Historical Books, 1000. Prophetical Books (in the press), 1000. 

1888, Hagiographa and Prophets, 1000 of each. 

Two Assamese Tracts. P Date. 

1 1 give this correction, as the same mistake has frequently been made since, even at the present day. — Gr, A. G. 
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Awa&hi (Dialect of Eastern Hindi. Called Khoshul, &c.). P 1820, Gospel of St. Matthew. 

No. of copies, (?) 1000. 

BaghOli (Dialect of Eastern Hindi. Called Bhughulkhund, &c.). 1821, N. T., 1000. 

Bal6chi (Buiochee). 1815, Three Gospels. No. of copies, (?) 1000. 

Bengali (Bengalee). 1800, Matthew, to which were ‘annexed some of the most remarkable 

prophecies in the O. T. respecting Christ,’ 500. 

1801, New Testament, 1st Edn., 2000. 

1802, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1803, Psalms, 900. Job to Song of Solomon, 900. 

1806, N. T., 2nd Edn., 1500. 

1807, Luke, Acts, and Romans, 10000. Prophetic Books, 1000. 

1809, Historical Books, 1500. 

1811, N. T. (Folio Edn.), 100, 

1813, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1816, N* T., 5000. 

1819, Matthew and Mark (Eller ton’s Translation), 1000. 

1822, Pentateuch (2nd Edn.), 4000. 

1824, Matthew and Mark, 6000. 

18*25,, Pentateuch and Historical Books, 4000. 

1828, Matthew, 4000, 

1829, Mark, 4000. 

1832, 0. T. (large 8vo), 3000. N. T. (large 8vo), 2000. Psalms 
(12 mo), 3000. N. T. (870) (8th Edn,) (in the press), 5000. 
N. T. (12mo) (in the press), 1000. 

A Grammar of the Bengalee Language, compiled by the Rev. Dr. Carey. 
1st Edn., 1801 5 2nd, 1805 ; 4th, 1818 ; 5th, 1845. 

Dialogues (in some editions ‘Colloquies ’ ) in the Bengalee and English, 
intended to facilitate the acquisition of the Bengalee Language, 
compiled by the Rev. Dr. Carey. (Title varies slightly in different 
editions.) 1st Edn., 1801 ; 3rd, 1818. 

A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language, compiled by the Rev. Dr. 
Carey. First Edn., Serampore, 1825. In two volumes, but the 
second volume is in two parts. All Bengali-English. 

A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language. In two volumes. The first volume 
is an abridgment of the preceding dictionary. The second is a Diction- 
ary, E nglish-Bengali, compiled by Mr. J, C. Marshman. 1st Edn., 
Vol* I., 1827 ; Vol. II., 1828 ; 4th, 1847. 

The S<machar Durpun, or Mirror of Intelligence, Bengalee and English in 
parallel columns. The Tenth Memoir thus describes it, ‘ Now published 
every Wednesday and Saturday morning. This paper, the first number 
of which was published .... tu May, 1818, has been of 
incalculable use .... It proceeds through the Post Office for 
one anna or two, according to the distance.’ 
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Javanese. 1829. Bruckner’s translation of the N. T. was printed for the Batavia Bible 
Society, 3000. 

* Several other ’ unnamed 6 works’ are also reported. 

Kanarese (Called Kurnata, &g .) — 

1822, N. T., 1000. 

1817, A Grammar of the Kurnata Language, by Dr, W. Carey. 

Kanauji (Dialect of Western Hindi. Called Canoge, Kanooj, &c.). 1821, N. T., 1000. 

KA&miri (Called Cashmire, &c.) — 

1820, N. T., 1000. (Dated 1820 in Native Character, and 1821 in English.) 
1827, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1832, Historical Books (in the press), 1000. 

All these in the Sarada character. 

Khassi (Called Khasee). 1816, Matthew. (? No. of copies.) 

1827, N. T., 500. 

Kumauni (Dialect of Central Pahari. Called Kemaoon, &c.), 1824, N. T. to Eph. iii. 17 in 
the press, 1000. 

Kohkani (Dialect of Marathi. Called Kunkuna). 1818, N. T., 1000. 1821, Pentateuch, 

1000. 

Lahnda (Western Panjab. Called Wucb and Mooltanee). 1819, N. T., 1000. 

Magahl (Dialect of Bih&rL Called Magudh, Mughudh, &c.). 1826, N. T., 1000. 

Malay. 1814, N. T, for Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, in the Roman character, from the 
text of the Edition of 1731, for the use of Native Christians at Amboyna. 
3000 copies. 

1817, The whole Bible in the Roman character. 3000 copies, 

1817, N. T. in Arabic character. See 1821, below, 

, 1819, Matthew, in the Roman character, 500. 

1820, Matthew in the Arabic character, 1000. 

1821, The whole Bible in the Arabic character. The following is the history of this 

Edition: — It was decided by the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, in 1814, 
to reprint the Bible in the Arabic character from the Edition of 1758, but 
the difficulty of finding trustworthy proof-readers, added to the imperfections of 
the old version as to spelling and the inclusion of a large number of Arabic terms, 
made a revision imperative. Major Maclnnes and the Rev. R. L. Hutchings, 
Chaplain of Penang, were entrusted with the revision. The N. T. was issued in 
1817, having been revised by Major Maclnnes at Penang, and afterwards by 
Mr. Hutchings at Serampore. Mr. Hutchings then went on with the revision of 
the O. T., which was issued in 1821 in two editions, one in 4to, to form a 
complete Bible along with a reprint of the N. T. of 1817, and the other in 
8 vo, uniform with a N. T. in 8vo. The numbers of * these editions were 3000 
8vo N. T., 2000 4to Bible, and 1000 8vo O. T. 

1810, A Comparative V ocabulary of the Burma, Malayu, and Thai Languages, by 
Dr. Leyden. 

? Date, Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, translated by Jabez Carey_ ? No. of copies. . 
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M&ldivi (Called Maldivian). 1813, It is reported that the Gospels have been translated, and 
that types are being cast. No further progress seems to have been made. 
M&lvi (Dialect of "Rajasthani. Called Oojein, Oojuyeenee, &e,) # 1826, N. T., 1OQ0. 

Manipurl (Called Munipoor, &c.). 1827, N. T., 1000. 

Marathi (Called Mahratfca) — 

1805, Matthew, 465. 

1811, N. T., 1000. 

1813, Pentateuch, 1000, 

1816, Historical Books, 1000. 

1818, Hagiographa, 10 00. 

1819, Prophetical Books, 1000. 

1822, Gospels (2nd Edn.), 3000. 

1823, Acts to Revelations (2nd Edn.), 3000. 

1805, A G ramniar of the Mahratta Language, by Dr. W. Carey. 

1810, A Dictionary of the Mahratta Language, by Dr. "W. Carey. 

M&rwApi (Dialect of Rajasthani. Called Marawar, Marwar, &c.). 1821, N. T., 1000. 

M6w&rl (Dialect of Rajasthani. Called Ooduypoora). The Gospel of St. Matthew was printed, 
probably in 1815-16. Probably 1000 copies. 

R&ipftli (Dialect of Eastern Pahari. Called Nepal). 1821, N. T., 1000. Also a translation of 
Dr. Watt’s Catechisms. ? Date and No. of copies. 

OriyA (Called Orissa and Ooriya) — 

1809, N. T., 1000. 

1811, Prophetical Books and Hagiographa, 1000 of each. 

1814, Historical Books, 1000. 

1815, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1822, N. T. (2nd Edn.), 4000, 

1832, Pentateuch (2nd Edn.), 2000. 

Also a number of tracts printed for the Baptist Missionary Society. 

Pftlpft (Dialect of Eastern Pahari. Called Palpa). 1827, N. T., 1000. 

Pafij&bi (Called Seek, Sikh, and Punjabee)-— 

1814, N. T, (finished 1815), 1000. 

1817, Pentateuch, 1000. (Dated 1818: but in December 1817 the Serampore 

missionaries reported that it had long been printed, and was in 
circulation.) 

1819, Historical Books, 1000. 

1821, Hagiographa, 1000. 

1826, Prophetical Books, 1000. 

1812, A Grammar of the Panjaubee Language, by Dr. W. Carey. } 

Also five tracts. 

Pa§£t6 (Called Pushtoo or Afghan) — 

1818, BT. T., 1000. 

1821, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1832, Historical Books (in the press), 1000# 
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Persian. 1811, Gospels, 500. 

Sanskrit (Called Sungskrit and Sungskrita) — 

1808, N. T., 600. 

1811, Pentateuch, 600. 

1815, Historical Books, 1000. 

1818, Hagiographa, 1000. Prophetical Books, 1000. 

1827, Bible to I. Kings (in the press, 2nd Edn.), 2000. 

1804, A Grammar of the Sungskrit Language. Other Editions, 1806 and 
1808. By Dr. W. Carey. 

1806, The Bamayuna of Valmeeki, in the original Sungskrit, 'frith a Frose 

Translation and Explanatory Notes, by Drs. Carey and Marshman. 

1807, The Moogdhubodha, or Grammar of the Sungskrita Language, by 

Vopa Leva (Bengali character), 1807. 

1808, Cosha, or Dictionary of the Sungskrita Language, by Amera Sinha, with 

an English Interpretation and Annotations, by H. T. Colebrooke, E^q. 
1st Edn., 1808. Kosha or Dictionary of the Sungskrita Language by 
Umura Singha, with an English Interpretation and Annotations by 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 2nd Edn., 1825. 

? Date. Sankhya Pruvuchuna Bhashya. The Doctrines of the Sankhya 
School of Philosophy. (In the Deva-nagari character.) 2nd Edn., 
1821. No trace of 1st Edn. 

The Tenth Memoir also advertises a Treatise on Geography, entitled Gola- 
dhya (a translation into Sanskrit) ? Date. I have failed to trace it 
elsewhere, and it looks as if an edition of Bhaskara’s well-known Gold- 
dhydya was meant. 

Siamese (Called Thai). 1810, A Comparative Vocabulary of the Burma, Malayu, and Thai 
Languages, by Dr. Leyden. 

SindM (Called Sindh). The Gospel of St. Matthew was printed. No. of copies probably 1000, 
Printed in 1825. 

Singhalese (Called Cingalese). 1813, The N, T. was printed for the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 
Society. 2000 copies. This was a reprint of the"N, T. which had been issued by 
the Dutch Government in parts between 1771 and 1780, consisting of Acts by 
S. Cat, Bomans to Revelation by H. Philipsz, and the four Gospels revised by 
H. Philipsz and J. J. Fybrands from a translation by W, Konym originally 
published in 1739 by the Dutch Government at Colombo. It was sent as 
a present by the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society to the Colombo Auxiliary 
Bible Society. 

TamiJ (Called Tamul). 1813, N. T., for Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, 5000. 

Telugu (Called Telinga)— 

1818, N. T., 1000. 

1821, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1814, A Grammar of the Telinga Language, liy Dr. Carej,_ 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE QORAN. 

BY DR. HUBERT ORIMME. 

(Translated by G . K. Xariman .) 

( Concluded from p. 136.) 

2. The Qorto and the Second Epistle of Peter. 

When the Qordn borrows from the Gospel only distorted figures of speech, knows 
nothing of the history of the Apostles, seems to have been indebted to the Epistles of Patti 
for no great thought or striking phraseology, in short when it is a stranger to the bnlk of the 
New Testament, 28 it is not a little remarkable that it accords in a series of instances with one 
of the smallest books of the New Testament, which leads to the conclusion that the latter was 
made use of by the Prophet. I refer to the Second Epistle of Peter. Since up to now no 
book has noticed the circumstance, passing over the less striking features, we shall here 
briefly discuss the principal points of contact between the Epistle and the Qorto. 

The borrowing consists in the adoption of peculiarly pregnant thoughts and similitudes, 
and is to be found only in the Suras or Chapters relating to the “Period of Grace ( rakma ),’* 
especially in Sura 22 and in the Mecca episode of Slira 24. It seems to me less probable that 
Muhammad adopted them directly from the original. For the mode of imitation throughout 
corresponds to an oral communication, often based on a wrong interpretation of the test, 
such as would have been impossible even to an indifferent student of the text of the Epistle. 
It must therefore be assumed that the Prophet owed his acquaintance with the Epistle to oral 
instruction emanating from a Christian authority that would appear to have read the Epistle 
itself, in what tongue cannot be determined. Let us now follow the points of similarity, 
chapter by chapter. In the first chapter Peter exhorts the order to be diligent, with faith, in 
the exercise of virtuous acts and to be mindful of this after his own death. Further, the 
Apostle has Heard the Evangel from Christ Himself, who was declared by God the Father and 
by prophecy as of divine origin. The first main thought the Qordn has made its own, and, 
indeed, first gives expression to it in those Suras or chapters of the Qordn , which were given 
out in Medina. The ground for this must be that Muhammad could sooner get the heathens ©f 
Mecca to perform good works than to believe. Hence he had to emphatically lay down how 
futile was work without faith for a proselyte ; 

u Yerily, if thou join partners with God («. e., continue idolatry), thy work is as nothing and 
thou shalt be counted amongst . . . those who shall perish. (39, 65.) 

This is a simile of "those who do not acknowledge the Lord : Their works are like unto 
ashes on which the wind blows violently on a stormy day. They will get nothing out of their 
works. (14, 21.) 

Besides these thoughts some Biblical expressions seem to have been imitated. In 
verse 9 Peter calls those people blind who believe but do not practise virtue, who seem to 
have forgotten the fact that they were purged from sins and who thus render their election 
doubtful. The Qordn makes use of this figure of spiritual blindness repeatedly, beginning 
with Sura 41, and predicates it first of those appealed to in vain to tread the righteons path, 
who hear the precepts but either repudiate or forget them. Later on, in Medina, the epithet 
is applied to those who are deprived of their light once kindled by God. {Cf, 2, 16.) 
Further, in verse 19 Peter institutes a long-drawn out simile between prophetic, words and 
a “ Light that shineth in a dark place, nntil the day dawn, and the day star arise in your 


2* [of, Badeth und Xemt Testament in Qoldzihec’s Muhamrmd^nischf Siudim, II. 382 #<?g. — - Tb.] 
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hearts.” This simile might have inspired the Prophet with a similar one with which Sura 24, 
verse 35, begins: 

God is the Light of the Heavens and the Earth. His Light is like a niche in which is 
a lamp, the lamp is in a glass, the glass is like a glistening star. It is lighted (with the oil) of 
the blessed tree, the Olive not of the East nor of the W est. 29 

Chapter 2 deals with the false prophets, whom God shall visit in justice, as he once 
visited the sinning angels, men of Noah’s time and Sodom and Gomorrha, whilst the 
righteous shall be saved. Amongst his enemies of Mecca, Muhammad had indeed no pseudo- 
prophets. Instead, however, he had to contend with those unbelievers who, impelled by Satan, 
a& he imagined, advanced heretic doctrines about God and the resurrection against his own 
preachings. (Cf. 9 e. g 22, 3, 8.) Against these, the Qordn , in the passages of the ‘‘Period 
of Grace,” unceasingly reiterates the threats of a Judgment such as overtook the earlier 
nations. Precisely, like Petex*, and in opposition to what he had depicted of the coming 
J ndgment formerly in Mecca, the salvation of the believers is prominently brought forward 
here by the Prophet. To heighten the resemblance, the fall of the sinning angel Iblis, Satan, is 
cited as the first act of the Judgment. (15, 31.) Nor can we conceive of Satan without 
a numerous following. (16, 66.) 

The imagery employed in verse 17 to illustrate the nullity of the false pi'ophets has 
something peculiar to arrest the attention : “ They are wells without water, clouds that are 

carried with a tempest ; to whom the mist of darkness is reserved for evei*.” 

Several metaphors from this are adopted in the Qordn with more or less change. The 
figure of the empty wells might easily be shifted to the contiguous one of an expanse of 
water in a waste, behind which water is vainly sought, so that the comparison assumes the 
following shape : 

As to the infidels, their works are like an expanse of water in a plain (i. e., a mirage), 
which the thirsty take for water, until when he cometh unto it he findeth naught ; but 
findeth that God is there, Who fully payefch him his account.” (24, 39.) 

The waiting of the unfaithful in the “mist of darkness ” is to be found in a concrete form 
in the immediately following verse : 

(The condition of the unbeliever) is like darkness at the bottom of the deep sea. Wave 
©n wave covers it, and above these are still darker clouds one above another. When he 
stretches forth his hand he cannot see it. He to whom God provides no light, has no light. 

Finally, it cannot be altogether an accident that as in the Epistle, so also in the Qordn , 
clouds are spoken of as driven along by God, Who piles them in masses, till charged with rain 
and hail they descend on those marked by divine decree. 

More cogent proofs in support of the view I have advanced that Peter’s Epistle was used: 
by Muhammad, are furnished by the similarity or rather identity of thoughts and expressions 
from Chapter III., in which the Apostle explains, in regard of scoffing unbelievers, the delay 
in the Lord s coming. The Prophet was to a remarkable degree similarly circumstanced as 
the Apostle, when the Sura in question, the 24th, was written. His opponents were long put 
off with evasive answers to their inquiry as to when the day of Judgment was to come. And 
now they went the length of deriding and branding him a liar. The Prophet appropriates to 
his own use Peter’s reply. The latter declares it is not true that the Creation has continued 
without a change to the present day, since once already the world created out of water was 
Annihilated by water and goes on to admonish: “But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one 

29 Not of earthly origin, therefore, but of celestial. A. Muller {Koran imAuszuge TTbersetzt, note to 24, £5) 
is at a loss how to construe the passage ~ “ It is difficult to ascertain what sort of an oil tree this could be.” 
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thing, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. 
The Lord is not slack concerning His promise .... but is long suffering to us-ward?’ 
Out of this the Qordn makes the following in 22, 43-46: He gives out that the contemporaries 
of Noah and Abraham and five other peoples had not believed in the promise of their 
respective Prophets as the unbelievers now did in his own case, and that, thereupon God 
hearing with them for a while visited them in his wrath. If the inhabitants of Mecca were 
not blind intellectually they could recognize God’s chastisement in so many cities in ruins, 
blocked-up water-courses, and strongholds emptied of their inmates. 

They, indeed, wish that the punishment descend with speed. But God canuot fail His 
promise ; a day with Him is as long as a thousand years, as ye reckon them. (22, 46, 32, 4.) 

Here Muhammad has followed the argument of the Epistle almost to the letter, preserving, 
however, in the most important part the letter and not the sense. This instance is truly the 
most characteristic of the superficial manner in which, whoever it was, some authority of the 
Prophet or he himself, that has appropriated and repeated the text of the Epistle. 

The earth stood out of water and in the water, says Peter. (Verse 5.) The closing verse 
of Sura 24 has, “And God created all creatures out of the water ” This thought is 
more elaborately stated in 22, 5. It is not improbable that this foreign loan was borrowed 
from Peter. 

Verse 13 gives expression to another striking thought of the Epistle: “We, according to 
His promise, look for new heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

It is not to be wondered, after what has been said above, if this thought too lured the 
Prophet into imitation. But Muhammad having kept to the self-same words, it turns out to 
have not been understood by him. 

Think not that God will fail His promise to His Apostle [for God is Mighty and He is the 
Avenger], On the day that the earth changes into another earth, and the heavens too, man 
shall come forth to God, the One, the Powerful. (14, 48.) 

Whilst obviously Peter looks upon the new creation as an improvement and a reform, 
Muhammad regards it as the annihilation of its former form with a view to invest the day of 
Judgment with a conspicuous feature. And, indeed, he might have deviated from Peter s view 
on this account, that his Paradise, the dwelling of the blessed, he represents as neither similar 
to, nor any way connected with, heaven or earth. 

The portion of the Qordn entitled “ The Period of Grace” is essentially based on two funda- 
mental principles, grace ( rahma ) 30 and long suffering or forbearance ( taul). H These have been 
indicated as an evidence of the introduction of Christian dogmas in Muhammad’s precepts. 
Prom what has been discussed above, we can infer that it was, above all, the Seeond Epistle of 
Peter, out of which these thoughts found their way into the Qordn . 

3. The Future of Moslem Theocracy. 

Muhammad’s religious system has no great claims to originality, nor to perfect unity. In 
its ultimate essence it is eclecticism, which, being not sufficiently resorted to in the structure 
of theocracy, often demolishes and builds over again the edifice of religious formulae. Those 
who would understand Islam must seek to go .back to the prime originals of his dogmas, and 
where there is a remarkable divergence between the exemplar and the imitation, must tackle 
the latter in the light, firstly, of the world which surrounded the Prophet, and, secondly, of the 
change of his residence. 


See 45, 11 5 45, 19, etc. 


51 First mentioned in 40, 3. 
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The groundwork of Islam was, and ever remained, that system at which Jewish theology, 
with its trivial formalities of the tweedledum and tweedledee of the text of the Bible, had 
arrived, and of which the Talmud may be recited as the prime authority. What Muhammad 
proclaimed in Mecca resembles it chiefly in the dogmatic views, but also in his general moral 
canons. 

On the other hand, the primitive Islam was unshackled by the mass of intricacies, ordinances 
on doctrine and conduct of life, into which the Talmud Jews had fallen as in a labyrinth, 
which rendered free movement well-nigh impossible. This divergence is characteristic. It 
shows that the Talmud, Babylonian or Palestinian, must not be looked upon as the direct 
model of early Islam. The latter contains isolated ideas which are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Talmud, but are common in the earlier document of Judaism, the Tarjum. 
Muhammad never studied the ordinance of later J udaism, but learnt tbeir contents from oral 
tradition. We must presume bis instructor to be a Jew, but not one of the Rabbis whose whole 
life was devoted to hypercriticism of Law and strict observance of its minor particulars. Such 
Rabbis were very sparsely, if at all, to be found in Arabia. Muhammad’s instructor was in all 
probability a man of spiritually intermediate acquirements ; he was more in touch with the 
Haggada, the Hebrew world of anecdotes and thoughts, than with the Halacha, the repository 
of each and every law ; — an Amm Bares in short. Such a man endeavoured naturally to 
make Muhammad what he himself was, and Muhammad loved with a certain pride to bear the 
title of Ummi, that is to be Amm Hares, in compliment to the Jews of Medina, and put it 
beside his most exalted insignia N abi or Prophet, styling himself Nafoi Ummi. 

But Muhammad shrank from one consequence of his instruction, from being reckoned a Jew 
by bis heathen countrymen or from comporting himself as such. His highly developed sense 
of patriotism was the hindering block. The hopes of resurrection and the kingdom of David 
were inseparably connected with the Jewish doctrine. Every proselyte, therefore, who would 
truly call himself a Jew, must abjure the convictions of his national religion. But nothing 
could induce Muhammad to make that sacrifice. He did not return the obligations he owed to 
the Jews in Mecca by hostile opposition against their leaders. Hot a word was uttered 
offensive to them as a race ; rather Muhammad was prompted by a spirit of courtesy when he 
christened an Arab prophet of his own creation Hud, which is Arabic for Jew. At the same 
time he was kept from going over to Judaism from the consciousness of a momentous mission 
of his own. He felt the impulse to communicate to his heathen compeers the Light that was 
vouchsafed to him — an impulse which soon assumed the shape of a positive duty to he fulfilled 
at whatever cost. Cogitating over the strange phenomenon he interpreted it to himself as 
a divine commission to turn Jewish verities into Arabic speech and sermons. 

In the eourse of the Meccan period, with the Jewish rudiments of Islam are mingled, as 
supplements and modifications, new thoughts which have a near affinity to Christianity, and which 
would seem to have been borrowed from it. Thus the insipid rigidity of the conception of 
God till now entertained was relieved by emphatic declaration of divine love and mercy, belief 
in certain dogmas was inculcated as duty, and many a figure of the new theology was put on 
a par with the saints and prophets of the Old Testament. But if Muhammad at this epoch betrays 
comparatively inconsiderable acquaintance with the doctrine and discipline of Christianity, still 
most of that knowledge which he displays in the Medina period must have been previously 
acquired. He wanted but opponents and opportunity to open a polemic on the teachings of 
Christ, which were thrown away upon him. 

If we take a review of whatever in the Qoran accords with Christianity, the outcome 
of our inquiry is more negative than positive information on the sources from which Muhammad 
drew. In the first place, it seems certain that Muhammad had read as little of the Gospels as of 
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the Talmud, else he would not have fathered their authorship on Christ , 32 and would have had 
a more exalted perception of the nature and potency of the Saviour. Besides, the rest of the 
boohs of the New Testament were outside the pale of his knowledge, excepting perhaps the 
Second Epistle of Peter, various Suras of the past Meccan period betokening its influence in 
their ideas and expressions. Of the secondary documents of Christianity there are only 
vestiges of the Gospel of Infancy in the Qordn , 33 But they are of a description such as could 
be straightway derived from folklore or legends. Yet there remains to be accounted for 
a series of observations on Christian dogma which are not in the remotest degree connected 
with any written authorities come down to us. They are the Trinity conceived as a triad com- 
posed of the Father, the Son, and Mary, 3 * the docetical account of the apparent death of 
Christ on the Cross , 35 the descending of the table for the Lord’s Supper, etc . 36 These, considered 
as a whole, could not have been learnt by hearsay from any Christian source, for no sect, be it 
ever so much corrupt or degenerate, represented a like confusion of curious symbolism. They 
have to be looked upon as things learnt at second or third hand, with the pristine stamp blurred 
and rubbed off. 

Some part of the sacred history, as treated of in the Qordn, had its roots in the creed of 
the Christians of Syria, to wit, the account of the seven sleepers, of Dh.ul Karnain, Alexander 
the Great and of his expedition against Yajuj and Majuj. It found its way into the Qordn 
not direct from the original, but as filtered through popular legends. 

The tradition mentions by name several Christians with whom Muhammad is alleged to have 
come in occasional contact, with the monk Nestor or Bahira, who greeted him, when the latter 
was in Basra on a commercial journey, as the future prophet, or with Abu Amir, the head of 
the Christian Settlement in Medina. But time and other circumstances tell against the 
assumption that the Prophet was any way influenced by this. The balance of probability points 
to one of the anchorites, not rare in Arabia then, to whom the Qordn in many places refers in 
terms of laudatory appreciation . 37 

32 Stira 57, 27. 

[And we sent Noah and Abraham ; and placed in their seed prophecy and the book ; and some of them are 
guided, though many of them aTe workers of abomination. Then we followed up their footsteps with our apostles ; 
and we followed them up with Jesus the Son of Mary : and gave Him the Gospel; and we placed in the hearts of 
those who followed Him kindness and compassion, — S. B» E. I X, 269. — Tr.] 

33 Sfira 3, 41 and 43 : Sfoa 4, 55 ; Stfra 5, 110. 

[When the angel said, * O Mary ! verily, God gives thee the glad tidings of a Word from Him ; His name shall 
be the Messiah Jesus the Son of Mary, regarded in this world and the next and of those whose place is nigh to God. 
And He shall speak to people in His cradle, and when grown up, and shall be among the righteous.* She said, 
4 Lord, how can I have a son, when man has not yet touched me ? ’ He said, * Thus God creates what He pleaseth. 
When He decrees a matter He only says BE, and it is ; and He will teach Him the Book and wisdom and the Law 
and the gospel and He shall he a Prophet to the people of Israel, (saying) that I have come to you with a sign from 
God.’ - 8. B. E. IX. 52. - Tr.] 

3* Stira 5, 79 and 116. * 

35 Sfira 4, 156. 

[ . . . and for their misbelief and for their saying about Mary a mighty oalumny and for their saying 
• Verily we have killed the Messiah, Jesus the Son of Mary the Apostle of God* .... but they did not kill 

Him and they did not crucify Him, but a similitude was made for them They did not kill Him, for 

sure ! Nay, God raised Him up unto Himself ; for God is mighty and wise, — 8, B, E. IX. 94. — Tr.] 

sc Mra 5, 112-115. 

[When the apostles said, * 0 Jesus, Son of Mary ! is Thy Lord able to send down to us a table from heaven? * 
He said, 4 Fear God, if ye be believers/ and they said, 1 We desire to eat therefrom that our hearts may be at 


rest/ ..... Said Jesus the Son of Mary, 4 0 God, our Lord ! send down to us a table from heaven to be 
to us a 'festival/ God said, ‘Verily I am about to send it down to you, but who so disbelieves 


amongst you after that, verily, I will torment him with the torment which I have not tormented any one with in all 
the worlds.* — 8. B. B. IX., 114. — - Tr.] 

37 jSwa 24, 36-37 ; 5, 85. See also Ibn Hieham, p. 348. 

[Thou wilt surely find that the strongest in enmity against those who believe are the Jews and the idolators ; and 
thou wilt the nearest in love to those who believe to be those who say, 4 We are Christians ; that is because 
there are amongst them priests and monks and because they are not proud/ •— 8, B. E. VI., 109. *— Tr.] 

[For Abu Amir, see Muir’s Mahomet , p. 174. — Tr.] 
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Jewish and Christian ideas remained during the Meccan epoch the corner-stone of 
the edifice of Muhammad’s system. Excepting the original form of the fifty-third Sura, 
which was subsequently rescinded, we obtain no glimpse of the tenets of heathen Arabs in 
the Qordn. Nor did the religion of Persia contribute anything, save obliquely, in the shape 
of Jewish doctrines which were tinged with Zoroastrianism. 3S 

The period of Muhammad’s mission in Medina beheld the continuation of the process of 
borrowing from the Book-religions, that is from Judaism and Christianity. The dogmatics at 
alt events halted where they had been, nay, retrogressed. Their wings of philosophic specula- 
tion were closely clipped. But the doctrine of necessary obligations was expounded, and 
assumed a spirit of contracted formalism promoting the development of numerous minor ritual- 
istic observances. But worse than the externalization was the effect of gradual relapse into the 
usasres of ancient heathenism covered with a veneer of Islam. 

The idol fane of Mecca was fiaunted before the eyes of the faith as the palladium of Islam. 
The ancient pagan war-vengeance reappeared under the mask of religious crusade and fell into 
the category of works highly approved of by God. And when the road to the shrine of 
Mecca was made accessible, its bygone pilgrimages and sacrificial ceremonials were sanctioned 
by the Qordn . By this was introduced into the till then harmonious system of Islam, 
a discordant note which could be drowned in no amount of resonant rhetoric. If, despite its 
fine tendency, Islam has shown no enduring culture, if in every century it experiences renewed 
crises, the greater part of the blame must be attributed to the Prophet’s last crude and 
ungrateful innovations. 

# * # * # 

The splendid achievement which Muhammad made and left behind, after a labour of 
twenty-two years, may well be called religion, but not Church. However firmly the dogmatic 
and ethical foundations were laid, the superstructure altogether lacked ecclesiastical elements. 
This might appear surprising in view of the long time the Prophet had at his disposal, hut not 
when we consider the manner in which he used to regulate the external relations of the order. 
His goal throughout the Medina period was complete centralization into his own hands of 
all power, spiritual or secular. To his office of Prophet, with the emoluments appertaining 
to the functions of a preceptor, he added his sacerdotal authority in so far as the latter was to 
be conceived as a medium between God and the faithful. And not content with this, he claimed 
legal jurisdiction, which he had originally acquired by a covenant with the Medinites, even in 
the spiritual sphere, and exercised it in his lifetime in a theocratical sense. The Qordn conceded 
a certain reverent obedience to the old tribal heads , 39 and probably their privilege to advise 
and to aid in the solution of difficult problems was also recognized by Muhammad , 40 they 
being allowed to be arbiters in the case of two contending factions in the fraternity . 41 But 
their time-honoured prerogative to judicially pronounce their decisions was suspended while 
he lived. 

The sole public functions in which the Prophet tolerated co-operation were of an executive 
description. And here, too, he appointed no absolute officials, but only deputies who represented 
a fraction of the authority focussed in him. The command of an army in war was committed 
to a general only for the time the campaign lasted, and so much as the collection of the annual 
taxes was entrusted to ever-changing hands. 

Nevertheless the authority which Muhammad possessed he regarded as of divine origin. 
It was vouchsafed to him as an act of unmerited grace, and by consequence not transferable 

34 pee Dr. Kohut’s ZoroastrianLegends and their Biblical Sources ; also Tisdal St. Clair’s Religion of the Crescent , 
where it is proved, inter alia , that the expression assumed to be peculiar aud most characteristic of Islam, Din, is 
& loan-word from the Avesia daena , which means religion or creed. But perhaps the most recent contribution to the 
subject all-important to the Parsis is by Dr. Erik Stane, entitled Tiber den Eeinfiuss des Pcirsismus auf das Judentwm. 
(On the Influence of the Parsi Religion on Judaism). — * Tb. ] 

Sika 4, 62, *o Mra 4, 85. 


41 S4ra 4, 87, and 49, 9, refer to this. 
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to another human being. If the concentration of exclusive rights and powers in the hands 
of a single individual, like Muhammad, guaranteed the successful issue of great political and 
martial enterprises, all that he had won for himself was imperilled the moment the bearer of 
those extraordinary prerogatives was dead and buried. On dogmatic grounds it was beyond 
the authority of the Prophet to invest a successor with them, so that it was through no 
inadvertence of his that he failed to make the Qoran provide for his succession. 

Hence the consternation into which the tidings of his death threw the believers is easily 
comprehensible. The most prominent of the cooipauions acting in the interests of Islam, though 
on their own responsibility, presently assembled together and resolved to elect a provisional 
representative or Khalifa of the Prophet, without being themselves clear as to what extent 
it was possible to have the latter represented at all. Their choice fell upon the modest Abu 
Beker, whose conception of his high office was only that of primus inter pares in the brother- 
hood. In his inaugnratory sermon he said: “ I have been made your superior, though I am not 
the best of you. If I acfc justly, support me, but if not, oppose me .” 42 Fate rendered his 
function easy for him in that he elected to continue the belligerent policy begun by Mubammad, 
whereby external events retarded the outbreak of internecine feuds. Abu Beker was succeeded 
by Omar whom he had recommended. His idea of the Khalifate was essentially different. 
He was the first to assume the title of “ Prince of the Faithful, which signified not less 
an exalted dignity than it connoted a position of power. Both his successors, Othman and 
Ali, too, came to the Khalifate by popular suffrage. But soon their claims were repudiated, 
owing to the absence of a well-defined and acknowledged central power. From the resultant civil 
wars of Islam sprang, on the one hand, a monarchy, and on the other a schism in the Church. 
In the eastern provinces of the Empire the wholly un-Qoranic doctrine of the transmissibility of 
the spiritual authority, gaining more and more ground, fostered the apparition of numerous 
Imams or leaders, who, on the most shadowy grounds, pretended to secular as well as religious 
hegemony. The west was for a time split into two halves. The first or Syria, following the 
example of Moawiya, their prince, saw in Islam a scourge of God for the contiguous kingdoms. 
The other half, which embraced the classic seats of Mecca and Medina and the first places of 
the birth and growth of Islam, Kufa and Basra, occupied itself diligently with the observance 
of the Qoranic canons and the collecting of the Prophet’s oral traditions, aiming at the same 
time at political independence. The swords of Yezid and Abdel Malek once more united the 
two halves, calling into being a state governed by a hereditary and absolute potentate who was 
also the ecclesiastical pontiff. Subsequently the Islamic world rejoiced in such autocrats as 
Omar II, and Hisham devoted to the Qoran ; but tbeir free-thinking successors landed the 
house of the Omayyads, based on the might of arms, back into discredit. In the east the shibboleth 
of the Shias was, “ The Khalifate must revert to the family of the Prophet.” A revolutionary 
movement was set on foot. The wave of unrest passed over from one people to anothex* till 
it swept the kingdom aud the royal house of the Omayyads off the face of the earth. 
A descendant of the crafty uncle of Muhammad Abul Abbas, the Abbaside, was undeservedly 
elevated to the throne of the Khalifs. Now the Khalifate, in keeping with the spirit of 
Shiaism, laid claim at once to secular and religious suzerainty, and steadfastly maintained its 
hold on both, though political exigencies compelled the rulers to turn Sunni, But though 
this Khalifate was looked upon as a temporary institution, which was at no time upheld 
by a united Islam, the Abbasides wielded down to the time of their decline a spiritual 
authority which no member of the posterior dynasties, either of the east or the west, bedecked 
with the title of Khalif, had ever enjoyed. 

While theological erudition toiled to define the term Khalifate, acknowledging to be the 
legitimate successor of the Prophet him alone who, being a scion of the Koreshite sept, com- 
bined the Bupreme virtues of knowledge" and sense of justice with energy and bodily as well 

42 Suyuli, Ei story of the Khalifas , Cairo, 1305 A. H , p. 27. 
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as mental vigor and sanity, 43 the confidence of the masses in the supporters of the title 
gradually disappeared* Their yearning for a regulated conduct and policy of Church and State 
beget in their minds the image of the Mahadi, in whom we note a reflex of the Jewish Messiah 
with slight modifications. A man, it was hoped, at the end of time would arise from among 
the progeny of Muhammad to strengthen religion, restore justice, to put himself at the head of 
the faithful and to extend his empire over all Musalman lands. 44 This singular expectation is 
still alive in the hearts of the bulk of the followers of the creed. Nor is it quenched by the 
appearance of pseudo-Mahadis and impostors. It was not quite a score of years ago that the 
world witnessed the spectacle of vast masses of people imposed upon by a benighted fanatic. 

Politically, Islam at present commands neither moral force nor physical resources, and is in 
the process of slow disintegration. Such circumstances, perhaps, point to the conclusion that 
the day is not at all too far off when the edifice of Islam will collapse at the impact of the 
culture of Christian Europe. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN HINDI, INCLUDING HINDOSTANf. 

BY G. A. GRIERSON, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Lrrr., I.C.S. 


(Concluded from p. 179*) 

ADDENDA . 1 

Section I. 

Morisy, John, — Inquiry into the Existence of a pure Passive Voice in Hindustani. Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Yol. YIII., Pt. ii. (1862), pp. 197 and ff. 

„ „ On Hindustani Syntax. lb.> Vol. IX., Pt. iii. (1866), pp. 263 and ff. 

Growse, F. S., — Common Hindustani. Bengal Magazine , Vol. II. (18 74), p. 239-245. (Advo- 
cates Hindi as against Urdu, as the language of the courts and of 
missionaries.) 

‘Insafi,’ — Sir George Campbell on Vernacular Education. The Oriental , Yol. IY. (1875), pp. 83 
and ff. (On the value of the Urdu language, compared with that of 
Hindi.) 

Muhammad Husain (Assad), — Ab-e Bayat . Another edition (? 3rd), Lahore, 1899. 

Altaf Husain (Hall), — ■ She l r a shaHrl ( Poetry and Poesy). [This is the long introduction 
(pp, 228) to the Diwan-e Half, but is quite independent of that work. 
It constitutes a modern Urdu Ars Poetica.J Cawnpore, 1893. 

Breal, Auguste, — Les Mots anglais dans les Journaux hindoustanis . Memoire de la Societc de 
Linguistique de Paris, T. YIII. (1894), pp.,166 and ff. 


« Ibn Khaldun, 1. 161. 

** Ibn Khaldun, I. 260 seq. 

[See Darmesteter T s Monograph on Le Mcthdi, depuis Us origines de Vlslam jusqu’a nos Jours. — Tr.] 

5 There are entries which were! omitted from the main list. I have taken the opportunity of giving lists (so far 
as I could) of the works of the four acknowledged masters of modern Urdti, Az$d, HAli, SarsMr, and SharaT. For 
many of the entries I am indebted to Captain R. St. John, M.A., Teacher of Hindbstani, and Mr. J, Blumh&rdt, 
M.A., Teacher of Bengali, at the University of Oxford. 
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Section IL 

Ari nn . Introduction to the Study of the Hindostany Language a» spohen in the Carnatic. 

Madras, 1808. 

Nisar ‘All Beg, Fai* Allah Khan, and Muhammad Ahsan, — Qawa l id-e Urdu, an Urdu 
Grammar, in four parts. Parts i. — iii., by N. ‘A. B. and F. A. Kh, 
and Part iv.by M. A. (? Place), 1832 ; Allahabad, 1866-67 ; ib., 1868-70 ; 
t b., 1871-74; Lucknow, 1869; t'6., 1873; Allahabad, 1874 ; Lucknow, 
1874; ib., 1875 ; Chapra, 1878. 

Anon., “■ Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani. (Published for the 
Department of Public Instruction, Panjab). Lahore, 1872. 

Prichard, Iltudus T., — The English Language, on Nasmith's Practical System, adapted to 
Oordoo. By J. T. P-, assisted by Saiyad Jdafar Hosain and Mirsa 
Kliuddddd Beg. London, 1873. 

Siva Prasad, Raja, — Urdu Sarfo Nahw, an Urdu Grammar, with an English preface. Cawnpore, 
1875; 2nd Edition, revised, Allahabad, 1877. 

Hindi Vyakaran, a Hindi Grammar. Revised Edition, Allahabad, 
1877. 

Durga Pra6ad, — Zubdatu '1-qawa‘id. An Elementary Urdu Grammar in two parts. Lucknow, 

" 1877. [Written at the request of Mr. Kempson.] 

Zamin ‘All, Saiyid, (Jalal), — Gulshan-e Faiz. (A Dictionary of Urdu (mostly Hindi) words 
and idioms explained in Persian.) Lucknow, 1880. 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Jdmi'u ’1-gawd‘id, (A Grammar). Lahore, 1885. Another Edi- 
tion, Lahore, 1898. 

Macmahon, Captain, — Useful Hints, Phrases, and Sentences for Students in Hindustani. 
Poona, 1886. 

Muhammad Ashraf ‘All Mustalahat-e JJrdii. Lucknow, 1890. (A dictionary of idiomatic 
meanings of words, with illustrations from standard authors.) 

Jansen, H., — (1) Bemerkungen zur Yerskunst im Urdu (pp. 68) ah Teil der Einleitung zwn 
(II.) Transcnptionsieat der Wa&bht^des Amanat. Friedrichshagen, 
1893. [‘Amanat’ is the Takhallus of Agha Hasan.] 

Tweedie, J., — Hindustdni as it ought to be spoken. Supplement. Calcutta, 1893. [A key to 
the work mentioned in Sec. II.] 

Anon., — The Student’s practical Dictionary , containing English Words , with English and Urdu 
meanings in Persian Character. Allahabad, 1897. 

„ The Student's practical Dictionary , containing Hindustani Words with English mailings 
in Persian Character. Allahabad, 1900. 

„ Practical Dictionary , English-Urdu. Allahabad, 1897. 

„ Practical Dictionary , Urdu-English. Allahabad, 1900. 

The Student's practical Dictionary of the Hindustani Language. Allahabad, 1900. 

Hari Chand, — Hindustani Manual. ‘Peshawar, 1900. 

Pollock and Ho sain, — Pollock's pocket Hindustani. Calcutta, 1900. 

Sukh Deva Tiwari, Pandit, — A Manual of It oman- Hindustani. Allahabad, 1900. 
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Hooper, Rev. W., — Helps to the Attainment of Hindustani Idiom, fyc. London (Christian 
Literature Society for India), 1901. 

Sahib ‘All MunshI, Mir, — Hints on Study of Hindustani Colloquial . Benares, 1901. 

Ranking, G., — Introductory Exercises in Urdu Prose Composition . A Collection of 50 Exercises 
with Idiomatic Phrases and Grammatical Notes , accompanied by a full 
Vocabulary and Translation of each Passage . Calcutta, 1896. 

Eaiz Allah Khan, — See Nisar ‘All Beg. 

Ja*far Husain, — See Prichard, Utudas T. 

Khuda-dad Beg, — See Prichard, Iltudus T. 

Muhammad Ahsan, — See Nisar ‘All Beg. 


Section III. 


Muhammad Najmu ’d-din, — Najmul-amsal (Najmu ’1-amsal), Vol IV., or The Collection of 
about 2,500 Oriental Proverbs (Vol. V. . . . . 3,068 , . . py 0 . 
verbs .... with Explanatory Fables ) and their proper Application 
by Mohammad Najmuddin. Delhi, 1876-88), Yol. Y., 2nd Edition, 
1882. Yoll. L-IIL are said to contain, — Yol. I., Technical terms 
regarding Artizans and their Tools; Yol. II., Riddles, Dohras, Gits, &c.; 
Vol. III., Womens’ Idioms and Expressions used by Begams. Copies of 
these three Yoll. are not in the British Museum or India Office Library. 


Section IV. 

Agha Hasan (Amanat), — See Jansen, H., in Section II. 

Altaf Husain (Hall), — Majalisu 'n-nisa. (2 Pts.) Lahore, 1874, 77. 

Madd-o-jazr-e Islam (the Ebb and Flow of Islam). Commonly known 
as the Musaddas-e Sail. 1st Edition, (? Place), 1575 ; others, Delhi, 
1886 (with glossary) ; Aligarh, 1885. 

Eaydt-e Sa’di. Delhi, 1886. 

Mojmua-e nazm-e Bali. Delhi, 1890. 

Bh Bewah-U Munajat. 4th Edition, Delhi, 1892. 

Diwan-e Bali, Cawnpore, 1893. See also Section I. above. 

1 adgar-e QTialib. Cawnpore, 1897. 

Muhammad ‘Abdu ’l-liallm (Sharar), — Qumvat-e Intizamiya. Lucknow, 1889. 

§hahid-e Wafa. Lucknow, 1891 ; another Edition, Lahore, 1892 : 
another, Delhi, 1896. ’ ’ 

Basan Anjilina. Lahore, 1892. 

Mm * kr aur Mohana. Lahore, 1893 : another Edition, Lucknow, 1898. 
Maliku ’l-azlz aur Varjina. Lahore, 1893. 

Dil-kash, Sadhaura, 1896. 

^Ziydd aur Balawa. Pt. 1. Delhi, 1896. Pt. I., 2nd Edition, Lucknow, 


Badru ’n-nisa-H Muslbat, Lucknow, 1897 
1899. ’ 


Another Edition, ib., 
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Aiyam-e ‘ Arab . Vol. I. Lucknow, 1899. 

Durgesh-nandini . Translated from the Bengali of Bankim Chandra, 
Lucknow, 1899, 

Firdaus-e Barm. Lucknow, 1899, 

Flora Florinda. Lucknow, 1899. 

Dil-chasp. Delhi, 1900. 

Dil-gudaz, (a monthly literary magazine, edited by Sharar. The 
British Museum has Vol. VI. Lucknow, 1899). 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Besides the Jb-e Eayat (Section I,, ante, and above), and 
the Jami'u 9 1-qawaHd (Section II., above), Azad, has also edited (Lahore, 
1890) the Diwan-e Zauq, with a preface and notes. 

Ratan Nath Dar, Pandit, (Sarshar), — Shamsu 5 z-zuha . Cawnpore, 1879. 

Fasana-e Zzad. (A Story reprinted from the Aioadh Akhbar. 
Part I. Lucknow, 1880. 2nd Edition, Pts. II.-IV., Lucknow, 1887. 
3rd Edition (4 Pts.), Cawnpore, 1889-91. 

Hushshu. 2nd Edition, Lucknow, 1895. 

Sazr-e Kuhsar. Lucknow, 1890. 

Beside the above Novels, Ratan Nath has written translations of (1) 4 Don 
Quixote’; under the title of Khudai Faujdar. 2 Pts. Lucknow, 1894. 
(2) ‘ Russia,’ by Sir D. M. Wallace; under, the title of Tarikh-e Rusiya . 
Lucknow, 1887. And (3) ‘Letters from High Latitudes/ by the Earl of 
Dufferin. Lucknow, 1888. 

Sadal MiSra, — Chandrawati. Benares, 1901, Nagari Pracharinl Sabha Granth-mala, No. 2. 

[A translation of the Nasiketopakhyana made in 1803. S. M. was a 
contemporary of Lallu Lai at the College of Fort William. He wrote 
several Hindi works, but this appears to be the only one that has been 
printed.] 


THE MEANING OF PIYADASI. 

BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., I.C.S. (Retd.). 

The records commonly described as the Asoka inscriptions never mention the emperor's 
personal name Asoka, or Asoka Varddhana. The only inscription which mentions the great 
Maurya by his personal name Asoka is the celebrated Sanskrit document on the Junagarh rock, 
dated in the reign of the Satrap Eudradaman, and commemorating the restoration “ in a not 
very long time” of the embankment which had burst in the 72nd year (of the Saka era), 
equivalent to A. D. ISO. 1 

In his own inscriptions A&dka invariably designates himself by mere titles or 
epithets. Sometimes he is content with the wholly impersonal royal title Devdnampiya , 
equivalent to * His Sacred Majesty,’ or ‘ His Majesty,’ At other times he adopts the unpretend- 
ing style of Baja Piyadasi, or Piyadasi Raja, and more frequently uses the complete 
formula, Dev&nampiya Piyadasi B&ja. 2 


i Ante,V ol. VII. p- 262. 


« J. R, A, 1901, pp. 485, 577, 930 ; Rook Edict VII. ; Asoka, p. 124. 
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When “Piyadasi, king of Magadha, ” sends greeting to the clergy, 3 or “ King Piyadasi in 
the thirteenth year of his reign/’ bestows a cave-dwelling on certain ascetics, 4 the formula used 
in each of these cases certainly produces the impression that the word Piyadasi must be inter- 
preted in the Asoka inscriptions as having practically the force of a proper name. 

Much the same impression is produced by the language of the Dipavamsa, a Ceylonese 
chronicle compiled in the fourth century A. D. The chronicler states that “ Piyadassana was 
anointed king” 218 years after the death of the Buddha, and in a series of passages uses 
Piyadassi and the nearly identical form Piyadassana as synonyms for the proper names 
Asoka or Asdkadhamma. 5 

The form Piyadasi with one s, used in the inscriptions, is, of course, the same word as 
Piyadassi, with the double s, used by the Pali writer. Both forms represent the Sanskrit 
priya&w si or priyadarsin , which is actually used in the Panjab versions of the inscriptions. 
The Pali Piyadassana, which represents the Sanskrit priyadarsana , does not occur in the 
inscriptions. 

In my book on As6ka I adopted a rendering published by Professor Kern many 
years ago, and stated that Asoka in his edicts uses the name Piyadasi, * * which means * the 
Humane/ ” and I further interpreted this name, title or epithet, as being the emperors 
“ name in religion,” as distinguished from his secular, personal name. 6 

21. Sylvain Levi in a friendly review has criticized my translation and interpretation, 
and stated that he considers Piyadasi (Priyadar&in) to be a generic epithet belonging to 
the formula of the royal style ( protocole royal), and expressing nothing more individual 
than the words fi Majesty ’ or ‘ Sire.’ 7 The learned critic has developed this proposition in his 
very suggestive article on certain terms employed in the inscriptions of the Western Satraps, 

I translate his observations into English for the benefit of Indian readers to whom French may 
not be familiar. 


“The official value,” he observes, “of the expression bhadramukha as a mode of address to 
royal princes suggests a respectable history for this commonplace formula. In fact, it is difficult 
to distinguish this invocation of the * propitious countenance 5 from an analogous title made 
illustrious by a famous example of its use.” 

Bhadramuhha is undoubtedly merely another notation of the idea expressed by the word 
priyadarsin — in Prakrit, piyadassi . Priyadar&in is fi a person who looks amiable/ or ‘has an 
amiable appearance/ Whilst the Satraps bestow upon themselves the epithet bhadramukha , , 
King S&takarni Grotamiputra, the contemporary, neighbour, rival, and conqueror of the 
Satraps,^ receives in a posthumous panegyric the still current epithet of piyadasana (Sanskrit, 
priyadarsana ). 8 


The formula dev&nampiya piyadasi laja 9 of the ASfika inscriptions is therefore 
wholly composed of general designations borrowed from the royal style, without 
a single word referring individually to the author of the inscriptions. Notwithstanding the 
current practice, it is no longer permissible to speak of ‘ King Piyadasi,’ any more than of 
‘ King Devanampriya.’ Ahdka, whatever his motives may have been, must have intentionally 
avoided inserting his personal name in his inscriptions. 10 


^bra Ediet. Dr. Bl°oh has rightly pointed out that the word migadhe ( also read as m&gadhwh, ante, 
Yol. XX.. p. 165) must be taken as in the nominative case. M&gadhe seems to bathe correct reading. The trane- 
lation m Asoka , p. 142, is therefore erroneous. 

‘ “ Ca ™ A. • The passages are fully quoted in J, K. A. 8., 1901, p. 828. 

s T>A° / , 7 Revue de VRistoir e des Religions, 1902, p. 285. 

pi. p?i08* T^W.^Yoi iv )* ' P ati mMhad,amadalasa sirika-piyadasanas, etc. (No. 18, Nfisik, No. 14, 

9 Uj ' a is the m S adW of rdja. 10 Journal Asiatique, Jan.-Fev. 1902, p. 105. 
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After the publication of M, Levi’s essay I consulted Professor Kern, who courteously 
replied as follows • — 

<< X do not see in priyadarsin a title, but an epithet. It means * showing a friendly face ’ and 
‘having a pleasant look’ ; passing into the meaning of ‘ promising something pleasant.’ I had 
done better to translate it by ‘friendly 5 than by ‘humane.’ Bhadramuhha is about equivalent 
to the English ‘ my good friend,’ — a phrase of kindly greeting/’ 

I think it is clear that the compiler of the Dipavamsa in the fourth century A. D. used 
the epithets piyadassi and piyadassana practically as proper names, but that in so doing he 
departed from the normal use of the words, which are, as Prof. Kern rightly observes, rather 
epithets than formal titles. In the Queen-mother Balasri’s inscription (c. A. D. 15 6) piyadasaw 
is merely one of a string of laudatory epithets applied to her deceased son, king Gautamiputra 
Vilivayakura, and is translated by Buhler by the phrase “whose appearance was agreeable/ 5 11 

Asoka, on the other hand, employed piyadasi more as a formal title than as an epithet, 
sometimes describing himself as Raja Piyadasi, or Piyadasi Baja, sometimes as Devanampiya, 
and sometimes by the combination of both titles or epithets. 

Clear proof has been given that devanampiya is the equivalent of a phrase such as ‘His 
Sacred Majesty/ or ‘ His Majesty/ like the shorter Deva preferred by the Gupta emperors m the 
fourth century. 

Piyadasi is used toy A66ka in the same way, and may toe rendered correctly as * His 
Gracious Majesty’ or ‘His Grace.’ The translation ‘the Humane’ must toe given up, 
and with it the interpretation of the title or epithet as toeing the emperor’s name in 
religion.” 

AsOka’s full regal style, Devdnampiya piyadasi Baja may be appropriately rendered by tbe 
formula ‘ The King’s Sacred and Gracious Majesty.’ M. Sylvain Levi is right in saying that 
“it is no longer permissible to speak of ‘Bing Piyadasi’ any more than of ‘King 
Devanampriya.’ ” 


A 


COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


by chaeles partridge, M.A. 


( Continued from p. 143.) 


Dhooly; *. v. 242, i, 790, ii. 

Dbooly-bearer ; ann. 1888 : s. v. Dbooly, 
242, ii. 

Dkoon ; s. v. 242, ii, twice, 791, i, ». v. Siwalik, 
639, ii ; ann. 1814 : s. v. 242, ii. 
Dhoop-ghurry ; s.v. Ghurry, 801, i. 

Dbooties ; s. ®. Piece-goods, 535, ii. 

Dhor ; s. v. Dowra, 793, i. 

Dhotee ; ann. 1648 : s. v. Gingham, 801, i. 
Dhoti; s. v. Dboty, 243, i, s. v. Ferazee, 267, 
i, s. v. Loongbee, 396, i, «. ®. Lungooty, 
400, ii. 


Dhow; a. v. 243, i andii, 791, i; ann. 1887, 
1865, 1873 (twice) and 1880 : s. v. 243, ii. 
Dhup ; s. v. Doob, 250, i, #. ». Ghurry, 801, i. 
Dhura ; s. v . Jowaur, 355, i. 

Dburgaw ; ann. 1807 : s. v. Durgah, 255, ii. 
Dburmapatam ; s. v. Factory, 264, i. 
Dhurmsalla ; s. v. 243, ii. 

Dhurna ; s. v. 791, i, s. v. Traga, 714, i, see 
793, ii, footnote ; ann. 1747 : s. v. Dalaway, 
787, ii, s. v. 791, i, twice ; ann. 1808 : s. r. 

m, i. 

D’huma; ann. 1809 : s.v, Dhurna, 791, i andii. 
Dhurna, To sit ; s. v. 244, i ; ann. 1837 : s. v. 
244, i. 


Dhoty; s. v. 243, i, ». ». Loonghee, 396, i, ». v 
Lungooty, 400, ii. 


U J g _ w j t y ol . iy - p. 108 . The name or title Vilivtyakura is obtained from the coins. My disquisition 
a the A- q'flW Dynasty is in the press and will appear in the Z. D. M. Q. 
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Dhdr Samund ; ann. 1310 : s. v, Doorsum- 
mund, 250, ii. 

Dhuti ; ann. 1872 : $. v . Dhoty, 243, i. 

Dhye; s.v. Daye, 232, ii ; ann. 1810 : s. 
Daye, 233, i. 

Diabolns ; ann. 1328 ; s. v. Devil-bird, 790, i. 
Di-atas angin; ann. 1553 : s , v . Zirbad, 750, i. 
Diamond Harbour ; s. v . 791, ii, twice, $* v. 
Rogue’s River, 849, ii, twice, see 850, i, 
footnote ; ann. 1753 : s. v. Kedgeree, 812, ii. 
Diamond Island ; ann. 1727 : $. y. Negrais, 
Cape, 477, ii, twice. 

Diamond Point ; $. y. Diamond Harbour, 791, 
ii, see 850, i, footnote; ann. 1727 :s.v. 
Pasei, 517, ii. 

Diamond Sand ; s. y. Diamond Harbour, 791, 
ii; ann. 1683 : 5. r. Diamond Harbour, 791, 
ii. 

Diamotma ; s. v % Jumna, 358, i. 

Diamper; ann, 1504: s. v , Caimal, 770, ii. 
Dianga ; ann. 1644 : s. y. Hoogly, 322, i. 
Diapers ; $. y„ Piece-goods, 536, i. 

Diar ; $. y. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Diardanes ,* s. v. Burrampooter, 101, ii. 

Dib ; ann. 1554 : s. v . Malabar, 412, ii. 

Dibajat ; $. Maldives, 417, ii; ann. 851:5. v . 
Maldives, 417, ii ; ann. 1150 : s. v. Maldives, 
418, i. 

Dibalpdr ; ann. 1450: 5 . v. Sutledge, 859, ii. 
Dibas ; ann. 851 : s, v. Maldives, 417, ii. 
Di-bawa; ann. 1553: 5 , v . Zirbad, 750, i. 
Di-bawa-angln ; ann. 1553 : 5. v . Zirbad, 
750, i. 

Dicliopsis Gntta • s. v. Gntta Percha, 309, i. 
Dickab ; ann. 3783: 5 . v. Khyber Pass, 814, 
i. 

Dicrnrus macrocercus ; s.v. King-Crow, 36 9, ii* 
Didban ; s. y. Didwan, 792, i, 

Didimus ; ann. 1555 : y, Brabmin, 84, ii* 
Didwan ; 5 . y. 792, i ; ann. 1 679 : s, y, Triplicane, 
716, i; ann. 1680 : s . v, Aumildar, 759, i, $, v . 
Juncameer, 812, i. 

Diego Garcia ; ann. 1769 : 5 . y. Seycbelle 
Islands, 617, ii. 

Dieu; ann. 1808 : s. v . S. John’s (a), 591, ii. 
Digby chicks ; $. y. Bummelo, 96, ii. 

I%gory; s . y. 244, ii. 

Digon; ann. 1546 : $. v. Dagon, 226, ii. 

Digri; 5 . v. Diggory, 244, ii. 

Digue; ann. 1686 : 5 , v . Bendameer, 62, ii, 


Dihli ; ann. 1334 : 5 . v. Delhi, 234, ii ; ann. 
1340 : s . y. Coss, 203, i ; ann. 1590 : $. v . 
Gospetir, 202, i;ann. 1193-4: s. i\ Jeetul, 
349, ii ; ann. 1872 : s. v. Bahaudur, 759, ii. 
Dihli ; ann. 1334 : s. v. Delhi, 234, ii. 

Dihly ; ann. 1345: s . y. Sugar, 655, ii. 

Dijlah ; 702, ii, footnote. 

Dik ; s. y. Dikk, 245, i. 

Dikk ; 5 , y. 244, ii ; ann. 1873 : 5 , y. 245, i. 
Dikij: ; s . y. Dikk, 245, i. 

Dikk: hona ; 5 . y. Dikk, 245, i. 

Dik-Rum! ; s, v. Turkey, 720, i. 

Dil ; $. y. Delhi, 788, ii. 

Dilemite ; ann. 1621 : s. y, Bendameer, 62, ii. 
Dili ; ann. 1321 : 5 . y. Delhi, 234, i. 

Dill ; ann. 1554: s . v . Brinjaul, 87, i # 

Dilli ; s . v . Delhi, 788, ii ; ann. 1375 : s. y. 
Delhi, 234, ii, twice. 

Dilli; 5 . y. Delhi, 234, i, 788, ii; ann 1330* 
s. v . Delhi, 234, i. 

Dilly, Mount; ann. 1759: s. v . Delly, Mount, 
789, i. 

Dilpat ; $, v. Delhi, 788, ii, twice. 

Dily ; ann. 1430 : s . y. Giraffe, 289, ii. 

Dim ; ann. 1580 : 8, v , Deen, 234, i, twice. 
Dimiao Bernaldes ; ann. 1533 : s . y . Codavaseam, 
178, ii. 

Dimitie ; s. v. Piece-goods, 535, ii, 536, i; ann. 

1781 : s. y. Guingam, 288, i. 

Dimity; ann. 1784 : s . v. Soosie, 648, i; ann. 

1878 : s. v . Badjoe, 35, i. 

Dimurike ; s t v . Honore, 321, i. 

Dimiirike ; s. y. Malabar, 411, i. 

Dimyrice; ann. 80-90: 5 . v. Jangar, 343, i. 

Din ; s . v, Deen, 234, i, 3 times. 

Dinagepore ; s , y. Adawlut, 753, i. 

Dinapore ; s. v. 245, i, s. v, Batta, 54, ii. 

Dinar ; s. v . Tanga, 682, i ; ann. 1203 : s, v . 
Mabar, 401, ii ; ann. 1340 : $ t y. Tomaun, 
863, i, twice ; ann. 1554 : 5 . v . Lack, 382, i 
and ii (twice); ann. 1859 : s. Dinar, 245, ii. 
Dinar ; ann. 1350: 5 . v . Cowry, 209, ii; ann. 

1554 : s . y. Lack, 382, ii. 

Dinar ; ann, 1315 : s, v . Crore, 214, i. 

Dinar ; s. v . Gosbeck, 803, i, twice, s . 0 , 
Pardao, 838, ii, see 839, ii, footnote ; ann, 
1350: s . v. Cowry, 209, i. 

Dinar ; s. v . Dinar, 245, i and ii, $. y. Gosbeck, 
803, i; ann. 1303: s . y. Mabar, 403, ii; ann. 
1654-6 : 5 , v. Ruble, 851, i. 
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Dinar ; a. v. 245, i, 4 times, a. v. Ashrafee, 
28, i, see 61, i, footnote, a. i\ Carat, 123, ii, 
«. v . Deaner, 233, i, a. v. Lack, 382, i, twice, 
*. v. Enpee, 585, ii, twice, s . t?. Tanga, 682, i, 
twice, a. v. Tomann, 707, ii, a. v. Xerafine, 
743 , i, twice, s. v. Gosbeck, 803, i,s. v. Miscall, 
823, ii, see 839, ii, footnote ; ann. 1300 : a. v t 
Lack, 382, ii, twice; ann. 1333: a . v. 245, ii, 
4 times ; ann, 1340: a. v . Tanga, 682, ii, 
twice; ann. 1343 : a. v . Beiramee, 61, i, a. v . 
Crore, 214, i ; ann, 1344 : s. v. Fanam, 265, 
ii ; ann. 1350 : a. v. Cowry, 209, ii ; ann. 
1504-5 : a* v. Pardao, 838, i; ann. 1513: 
s. v . Xerafine, 743, ii ; ann. 1554 : a . v . Lack, 
382, ii : ann. 1556 : s . v . Bilooch, 71, i. 

Dinar, gold; a. v . Eupee, 585, ii. 

Dinara ; a. 2?. Dinar, 245, 5, twice. 

Dinara ; a. v. Dinar, 245, ii. 

Dinare ; a. v. Dinar, 245, i. 

Dinari; ann. 1516: a . v. Pagoda, 500, ii. 

Dinar-i-gabr ; a. v. Gubber, 306, ii. 

Dinar kopeki ; ann. 1444 : a. v. Pardao, 840, i. 

Dinar Kopeki ; $. v. Copeck, 195, i. 

Dinar Kopeki ; ann. 1443 : 5. v. Pardao, 838, i. 

Dinars kopaki $ ann, 1390 ; $ . v. Copeck, 
195, ii. 

Dinawar ; ann. 1344 ; a, v. Dondera Head, 
249, ii. 

Dindigal; ann. 1881 : a.u. Barramnlml, 762, i. 

Dindigul; ann. 1801 : s . r. Sarboji, 601, i ; 
ann. 1868 : a. Poligar, 544, i; ann. 1876 : 
a. v . Trichies, 715, i. 

Dindon ; a, v . Turkey, 719, ii. 

Ding; ann. 1530 : a, v. Adjutant, 4, ii, twice, 

Dinga ; a. v. Dingy, 245, ii. 

Dingasj a. ». Dingy, 246, i; ann; 1634: a. v. 
Gallevat (b), 276, ii. 

Dinghi ; a. v. Gallevat, 275, ii. 

Dinghies $ ann. 1878 : s. u. Dingy, 246, i. 

Dinghy ; a. v . Dingy, 245, ii, a. v, Pannchway, 
521, ii. 

Dingi ; a. v. Dingy, 246, i. 

Dingies ; ann. 1785 and 1810 : a. Dingy, 
246, i. 

Dingo ; ann. 1591 : a. v . Kuble, 851, i. 

Dingnes ; ann. 1705 : a. v. Dingy, 246, i. 

Dingy ; a. v . 245, ii, a. v . Gallevat, 275, ii. 

Dingy 7 s * v* Dingy, 245, ii. 

Dinheiro ; a. v* Sapekn, 600, i; ann. 1553 : 
i. v . Laos, 385, 1 and ii. 


Dio; 839, ii, footnote ; ann. 1537 : a. v. Sicca, 
633, i : ann. 1546 : a. v. Mustees, 462, ii ; 
ann. 1547 : a. v. Aldea, 7, ii; ann. 1572 : 8.<v . 
Chalia, 139, ii ; s. v . Din, 246, ii, a. v. Mogul, 
The Great, 437, i ; ann, 1614 a, u. Gogo, 
293, ii ; ann, 1615 : a. ». Cutch, 222, i ; ann. 
1644: a. v. MonBoon, 442, ii; ann. 1679: 
a. v, Pig-sticking, 844, i. 

Dioguo ; ann. 1525 : a. v. Bombay, 77, ii, 
Diomedea ; s. v. Albatross, 6, ii. 

Diomedea exulans ; a. v. Albatross, 6, i. 
Dionysus ; ann. 210 : a. u. Punch, 558, ii. 
Dioscorea ; a. v . Yam, 745, i. 

Dioscorea aculeata ; a. v . Goa Potato, 290, ii. 
Dioscorea purpurea ; a. v. Sweet Potato, 673, i. 
Diospyros Kaki ; ann. 1878 : a, v , Persimmon, 
531, i. 

Diospyros kaki ; a, t?. Persimmon, 530, ii. 
Diospyros melanoxylon ; a. v. Calamander 
Wood, 110, i. 

Diospyros quaesita; s. v, Calamander Wood, 

110, i. 

Diospyros virginiana; a. v» Persimmon, 531, i. 
Dipa ; a. v. Deuii, 789, ii. 

Dipa ; a. v. Dewaleea, 238, i. 

Dipali ; a. v. Dewally, 238, i. 

Dipdlptir ; ann. 1582 : a. u. Sutledge, 859, ii. 
Dipavali ; a. v. Dewally, 238, i. 

Dipdwali ; ann. 1651 : a. v. Dewally, 238, ii. 
Diphth&ra ; a. v. Dafter, 254, i. 

Diphtheria ; a. v. Dafter, 254, i, 

Dipi ; a r. Dnbheer, 253, i. 

Dipo ; a. v. Maldives, 417, ii. 

Dipterocarpus turbinatus ;a. v. Wood-oil, 741, i. 
Dirafeh ; ann. 930 : a. u. Pahlavi, 836, i. 
Dirderry ; ann. 1784 : a. v . Sikh, 633, ii# 
Dirdjee; ann. 181Q : a. v> Dirzee, 246, i. 

Dirge; ann. 1804: a. v. Dirzee, 246, i. 
Dirham; a. v. Dinar, 245, i, a. v. Enpee, 585, 
ii, a. 0 . Shroflc, 630, i, a. v. Tanga, 682, i ; 
ann. 1335 : a. v. Tanga, 682, ii, S times. 
Dirhem; a. v . Fedea«, 798, ii, a. u. Tara, 861, 
ii; ann. 1340: a. v. Jeetul, 349, ii, a* v. 
Tomaun, 863, i. 

Dirhem hashtkam ; ann. 1340 : a. v. Jeetul, 
349, ii. 

Dirhem shashtani ; ann. 1340 : a. v, Jeetul, 
349, ii. 

Dirhem sultan! ; ann. 1340: a. v, Jeetul, 
349, ii 
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Dirwan; ann. 1784: 8,t\ Durwaun, 256, ii. 
Dirzee ; s. v, 246, i. 

Disava; s. v, Dissave, 246, i. 

Disave ; s. i\ Dissave, 246, i. 

Disave mahatmya ; s, v. Dissave, 246, i. 
Dispatchadore ; s. v. 246, i ; ann. 1696 ; s. v. 
246, i, twice. 

Dissauva ; ann. 1681 : s. v. Dissave, 246, ii, 
s. v, Yidana 738, ii, twice ; ann. 1803: s. v t 
Dissave, 246, ii. 

Dissava; s , v , Dissave, 246, i; ann. 1685 : s, v. 

Lascar, 389, i, s, v . Dissave, 246, ii. 

Dissave ; s. v. 246, i, s, v. Dessaye, 237, i ; 

aam. i860 : s. v. 246, ii. 

Distoree ; ann. 1630 : s. v. Destoor, 23/, ii. 
Ditch ; s. v. 246, ii. 

Ditch, The ; s, v . Mahratia Ditch, 410, i, twice. | 
Ditcher; s. v. Ditch, 246, ii, s.v. Mahratta 
Ditch, 410, i 

Din ; s. v, 246, ii, s, v. Bahandnr, 37, ii, s. 
Gogolla, 293, ii, a. v., Java, 346, ii, s.v. 
Pateca, 518, ii, $. v. Diul-Sind, 792, i, see 
837, ii, footnote ; ann. 700 : a. v. Dinl-Sind, 
247, i ; ann. 1510 : 5. i\ Room, 581, i, twice; 
ann. 1516 : s. v. Dabnl, 225, i, s. v. 246, ii ; 
ann. 1525 : s. v, Sind, 634, ii ; ann. 1536 : 8 . v. 
Mangalore (b), 822, i ; ann. 1546 :a. v. Chonl, 
163, i, 5 . v. Lascar, 388, ii, s. v . Mnstees, 
462, ii, s. v, Avadavat, 759, i ; ann. 1553 : 
s . y. Jacquete, 339, ii, s. v, Macareo, 403, i ; 
ann; 1554 : s, v, Daman, 228, i, s.v m Goa, 
290, i, a. v, Malabar, 412, ii; ann. 1572 : 
5 . v. Cbalia, 139, ii, twice, 8. v. 246, ii, 
8. v, Mogul, The Great, 437, i ; ann. 1583 : 
s. v . Sind, 634, ii ; ann. 1590 : s. v. Surath, 
666, i; ann. 1644 : s. v , Mogul, The Great, 
437, ii, 8, v. Monsoon, 442, ii; ann. 1648 : 
$, u; 247, i ? ann. 1666 : s. v; Snake-stone, 
643, ii; ann. 1690;: a. v, Snake-stone, 644, 
i ; ann. 1727 : $, v, Qhoya, 166, i, s. v. 247, 
i; .ann. 1813: s.v, S. John’s (a), 591, ii ; 
ann. 1844 : s. v. Muncheel, 826, ii.* 

Did; ann. 1554 : s . v . Jam, 810, i, twice, 
Diuan; ann. 1653 : s . v . Chouse, 164, i. 

Dinana ; s. v. Dewaun, 239, ii. 

Diuannm ; s . v. Dewaun, 239, ii. 

Diudar ; ann. 1030 : s . v* Deodar, 236, ii. 
Diue-dapper ; ann. 1610 : $, v . Scymifcar, 608, ii. 
Dines; ann. 1610 : s, v, Maldives, 418, i, twice. 
Diu Islands; ann. 1727 : $, v . Nabob (a), 468, i. 


Dinl ; s. v. Debal, 233, i, $. v. Larry-bunder, 
387, ii, s. v . Dinl-Sind, 792, i; ann. 1553 . 
5 . v . Diul-Sind, 247, ii, 8 . v . Jacquete, 339, 
ii; ann. 1554: s . v. Duhber, 258, ii; ann. 
1638, 1650, 1666 (twice) and 1727: s. v. 
Diul-Sind, 247, ii. 

Diulcinde ; ann. 1516 : s . v . Diul-Sind, 247, ii. 
Diuli Sind; ann. 1554: s. v . Dinl-Sind, 247, ii. 
Dinlsind; s , v . Daibul, 226, ii; ann. 1554: 

$. v, Rosalgat, Cape, 582, i. 

Diul-Sind ; a. v . 247, i, 792, i, 8. v , Jacquete, 
339, ii; ann. 1666 : $. v. 247, ii. 

Didl Sind; ann. 1554: $ . v. Diul-Sind, 247, ii. 
Diulsinde; ann. 1614: s. v . Diul-Sind, 247, ii. 
Diuobandierrumi ; ann. 1510 : s.v. Room, 581, i. 
DIuti ; s.'.v. Deuti, 789, ii. 

Dinxa; ann. 1516 : s. v, Diu, 246, ii. 

Div; s. v . Diul-Sind, 792, i. 

Diva; ann. 1563: s . v, Maldives, 418, ii. 

Diva ; s. v, Maldives, 417, ii; ann. 1030 : s. v. 
Maldives, 417, ii. 

Dlva-Kanbar ; ann. 1030 : s.v. Maldives, 418, i. 
Diva Kanbar ; ann. 1030 : s, v. Coir, 180, ii. 
Diva-Kuzah ; ann. 1030 : $. v. Maldives, 418, i. 

| Dxvall; ann. 1883 : Dewally, 238, ii. 

Divaly ; ann. 1613 : s. v. Dewally, 238, ii. 
Diva-Mahal ; ann. 1442 : s. v. Maldives, 418, i. 
Divan ; ann. 1672 : s . v. Havildar, 806, ii ; 
ann. 1676 : s. v. Dewaun, 241, i; ann, 1718: 
s. v. Dewaun, 240, i, 

Divanship ; ann. 1765 : s . v . Dewauny, 241, i. 
Divanum ; ann. 1554 : s. v. Dewaun, 240, ii. 
Divar; ann. 1554n s. v. Bargany, 761, ii. 

Dive ; $. v . Maldives, 417, id ; ann. 1648 : s. v # 
Diu, 247, i. 

Divehe mihun ; 5. v, Maldives, 417, ii. 

Divehi Rajje ; $. v . Maldives, 417, ii* 

Divi ; s. v. Maldives, 417, ii ; ann. 362 : s. 
Maldives, 417, ii. 

Divl ; s. v. Dinl-Sind, 792, i, twice. 

Divot ; ann, 1789 : s . r. Ooplah, 488, i. 
Divyivaddna; s. v. Jade, 840, i. 

Diwaen ; s. v . Dewauny, 241, i. 

Diwah Mahal; ann. 1442: s, v, Tenasseriih, 
695, ii* - 

Diwal ann. 1820 : s . v . Lar (b), 386, i, 
Diwali ; s. v . Dewally, 238, ii. „ ... 

Diwal! ; 8. v. Dewally, 238, i ; ann, 1843 : s. v* 
Dewally, 238, ii. 

Diwaliya; a. v. Dewaleea, 238* i. 
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Diwan; s- ». Did wan, 792, i ; ann. 1679; a. e. 
.Triplicate, 716, i. 

Diwan ; s. v, Dewaun, 239, ii and footnote. 
Diwan; a. v. Dewaun, -2S9, i (6 times) and ii 
(twice), a. v. Dewauny, 241, i, twice; ann. 
1178 : «. s. Dewaun, 240, i, twice; ann. 
1440; «. »• Dewaun, 240, ii ; ann. 1834: 
s. v. Dewaun, 240, i. 

Diwani ; s. v. Dewauny, 241, ii. 

Di-wam ; a. v. Dewauny, 241, i; ann. 1765: 
s. v. Dewauny, 241, i. 

Diwani ’Adalat ; «. v. Adawlut, 4, i, «. ». 

Dewauny, 241, i. 

Diwa-salai ; s. v. Machis, 406, i. 

Dizhla ; 701, ii, footnote. 

Djalanga ; «. •». Ghelingo, 77.7, i. 

Djava ; ann. 992 : a, u. Java, 347, ii. 

Djawah; ann. 1330 : s. v. Java, 348, ii, twice. 
Djekaan; ann. 1712 : a. v. Buxee, 104, i. 
Djempana; a. v. Jompon, 353, i. 

Djengle; ann. 1878 : a. v. Jungle, 359, i. ! 
Djerun ; ann. 1442 : a- v. Ormus, 493, i. 
Djokjocarta; s. v. Resident, 576, ii- 
Djokjo-Karta ; a. •». Upas, 727, ii. 

Djousckayeh ; ann. 1554.: a. v. Rhinoceros, 
849, i. 

Djungle ; ann. 1858 : a. v. Jungle, 359, i. 

Do ; s. v. Doai, 248, i. 

Doab ; s. v. 247, ii-; s.v. Cawnpore, 136, i, s- v . ; 
Coss, 203, i, s. v. Goojur, 296, i, s. v. Hindo- 
.stanee, 317, i. _ . 

Doab ; a. v. Doab, 247, ii, 248, i, a. v. Goojui, 
296, ij ann. L340; s. v. Oudh, 494, ii. 

Doai; *. ». 248,; i, 792, i, see 389, ii, foot- 
note; ann. 1727: *.*. Arrack, 26, ii; ann. 
1824 : a, v. Gureebpurwur, 309, i. - 
Doana ; ann. 1340 : a. v. Dewaun, 240, ii. 

Doa padecha ; ann. 1666 : a. v. Doai, 248, ii, 
twice. 

Boar ; s* v. 248, ii. , _ 

Dobasb ; s. v. Bubash, 252, ii. 

Dobasbi ; s. v. D abash, 2o2, ii. 

Dobe; ann. 1804: s. v. Dirzee, 246, i. 
Do-bhashiya; s. v. Topaz, 711, ii* 

Bobie *, s. v. Dboby, 242, ii. „ - 

Dobil; ann. 1066: s. v. Binl-Sind, 247, ii. _ ^ 
Dobund; 8. v. 248, ii;; ann. 1787 : s. v. 248, ii. 
Doby ; ann."1816 : 8. v , Tiff, To, 701, i. 

Doc&n ; 8. v t Bewann, 239, ii. , 

Dock:; ann. 1781 : $« 8* Dawk, 232? i« 


Bodgeon ; ann. 1748 : v, Batchin, 231, I. 
Dofar; s. v . Factory, 264, i; ann. 1572 : s . v. 

Rosalgat, Cape, 582, ii, twice. 

Dogana ; s . v. Bewann, 239, ii, 3 times, and 
footnote, twice ; ann. 1440 : s. v . Bewann, 
240, ii:; ann, 1834: a. v. Bewann, 240, i. 
Dogazis; ann. 1516: s . v. Sinabaff, 634, i. 

Dog Chonckies ; ann. 1727 : s. v. Dawk, 232, i. 
Dogon; ann. 1585 : s. v. Bagon, 226, ii. 
Dogonnej ann. 1587 : s . v . Bagon, 226, ii. 

Bog’s cry ; 202, ii, footnote. 

Bog’s Disease ; ann. 1716 ^ s. v. Mort-de- 
chien, 450, ii., 

Bobaee ; ann. 1834 : s. v. Boai, 248, ii. 

Dohai ; 8. v. Boai, 702, i. 

Dobai ; $. v. Boai, 248, i, 4 times. 

Dohai ; a. v. Doai, 248, i, 792, i; ann. 1824 : 

s. v. Gureebpnrwur, 309, i. t 

Doha’i ; ann, 1837 : 8. v. Lat, 389, ii-, 3 times. 
Doit} ann. 1598 : s. v. Bndgrook, 92, ii. 

Doite ; ann. 1598 : s.v. Cask, 128, ii. 

Do-kani } s. v. Bargany, 761, ii. 

Dokn.; 8. v. Jowanr, 355, i. 

Bol ; ann. 1690 and 1809 : s. v. Bball, 241, ii. 
Bolcbinney ; s. v. Moors, The, 447, ii. 

Doll ; s. v, Bhooly, 242, i, 790, ii. 

Bolichos catjang ; 3. v. Cajan, 109, ii. 

Dolicbos -sinensis ; & v. Calavance, 110, ii, 
twice; -ann. 1752 : s. v. Calavance, 111, i- 
Bolis ; ann. 1873: s. v . KnMr, 378, i. 

Bol jatra ; s.v, Hooly, 323, ii. 

Boll; a. v. Bball, 241, i; ann. 1673: a. v. 

Bball, 241, ii ; ann. 1727 : s. v. Bball, 241, 

. ii, twice, s. v . Kedgeree, 364, ii ; ann. 1776 
. and 1778 : 8. v. Bball, 24 J, ii. , . 

Dollar ; s, v* Bndgrook, 92* ii. v . 

Boiler ; ann. 1600 : v. Boy (a), 83, ii. 

Dollies ; . ann. 1880 v. Dolly, 249, i. 

Dolly ; s. v. 249, i, twice, s . v. Molly, 440, h 
twice; ann. 1760 : s. v. Bandejab, 44, i* 
Dolmen; s . v . Cossya, 204, i. 

Bolna *, s. v. Bbooly, 790, ii* 

Dolphin ; s. v. Dorado, 250, i and 251, i, twice 4 
ann. 1578 : 5 . v. Dorado, 251, i. 

Dom ; ann. 1553 : s . p . Tnan, 864, i. 

Pom; s. v . Dome, 249, i. 

Domadores; ann. 1634: s. v. Catbaj, 134, i. 
Dombaree ; s. v f Dome, 249, i* 

Dome ; s. v . 249, i. .. 

Dommasobino ; ann. 1343 : Sugar, 655, u. 
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Domra ; j. 0 * Dome, 249 r i 

Don ; $. v. Bahaudnr, 36, ii 

Bonabyu ; aim. 1546 : s . 0 * Dag on, 226, ii. 

Donai; aim. 2824: s. v. Gnreebpnrwur, 309, i, 

* twice. 

Bonders ; aim. 3553- 0 * GaJle, Point de r 

275, i 

Dondera Head; $. pv 249, i 
Doney; s. 0 . '249, ii, twice; ann, 1503: s . 0 . 
Sombrero, 646, ii. 

Dongerijn; ann. 1613 : s, v . Dungaree, 255, i. 
Doni ; zr. Doney, 249, ii. 

Donmaschino ; ann. 1343 r a. p. Sugar, 655, i. 
Donna; ann* 1616 r $. 0 . Dana, 229, i 
Donny ; ann. 1610: s. 0 . Doney, 250, i. 

Doob ; $. 0 . 250, i ; ann. 1810 : 8 . 2 ?. 250, i* 
Doobasheeo ; 5 . p. Dubasb, 252, ii. 

Dooean; ana. 1759 ; ». 0 -. Sunnud, 662, ii* 
Dooeaun ; a* v. 250, i. 

Doodee; ann* 1813: & 0 . Cash, 128, ii, 
3 times* 

Doodo; ann. 1711 :*$. 0 . Cash, 128 r ii 
DookMn; ann* 1835 ; $. 0 . Dooeaun, 250, ii. 
Dool ; ann* 1852 ; s. 0 . Bowie, 251, ii* 

Boole ; $. 0 . Dowle, 251, i. 

Doolee ; ann, 1808 : 8, 0 . Palankeen, 504, ii, 
Doolee-w&Ilas ; ann. 2845 : s. p. Dhooly, 242, i. 
Dooley ; an n. 1774 : s . 0 . Dhooly, 242, i ; ann, 
1784: 5 * Tattoo* 686 , ii; ann* 1804: s. 0 . 
Palankeen, 504, i. 

Doolba ; ann. 1832 : s. 0 . Hobson- Jobson, 319, 
H, twice* 

Doolie; 0 . r. Dhooly, 242, 2 , twice ; ann. 
1760 and 1785: s . 0 . Dhooly, 242, i; 
ann. 1787 : s. 0 . Black, 74, ii; ann. 1789 : 
e. r. Bangy (a), 46, i, s. 0 . Dhooly, 242, i. 
Dooly; *. r. Boy (b), 83, i, 3 . 0 . Mnmeheel, 
456, ii; ann. 2768: e. 0 . Dhooly, 791, !• 
ann. 1816 : $. 0 . TiS, To, 701, i. 

Boomba; ann* 1828 (twice) and 1846: *. v . 

Doombnr, 792, ii.* 

Boombur ; & v. 792, i. 

Doom palm; 175, ii, footnote, $. r. Bdellium, 
764, i. 

Doon ; ann. 1879 : $. 0 . Bhoon, 243, i. 
Doopntty ; $. 0 * 250, ii* 

Doorga pooja; $* 0 . 250, ii 
Doorga Pooja ; ann. 1835 : s. v. Doorga pooia, 
250, ii. J 

Doorga-pn^; *, 0 . Dnssera,256, ii. 


Doorsnmmund ; s. tr. 250, ii 
Door- van; ann. 1781: s. 0 . Durwaun, 256, g, 
Doory; ann. 1837: $. 0 * Doray, 253, i* 
Boot’hies ; ann. 2802: s . 0 . Tnssah, 721, i 
Do-pattah ; a* 0 . Doopntty, 250, ii* 

Dor; ann. 1190- : $. r. Lar (a), 816, n* 

Dor j 5 . Boria, 251, i, s* r* Moore, The, 
447, ii. 

Dora ; ann. 1882 r s. 9 . Doray, 792, ii, twice* 
Dorado ; «. v. 250, ii; ann. 1631 : $. a?. 251, i* 
Dora Samoonder ; s. 9 . Sumatra, 657, i 
Doray; 8. zr. 251, i, 792, ii. 

Dorayln; ann. 1882 : e. v* Doray, 792, ii 
Dorbard; ann. 1750: *. p* Durbar, 255, i 
Dorecnr; ann. 1813 : $. v. Jacqnete, 339, ii. 
Dorea; #. v* Piece-^oods, 535, ii, 536, i; ann* 
1785 : 8. v * Piece-goods, 535, ii* 

Doresandlu ; ann. 1882 : s . 0 * Doray, 792, ii* 
Doresani ; 5 * v . Doray, 251, i 
Dor! ; 0 * Doria, 251, i. 

Doria ; 5 * 0 . 251, i* 

Dorian; 5 . 0 * Durian, 255, ii, 3 times, 
256, i; ann. 1599: 8 . 0 . Durian, 256, i; 
ann. 1855 : 5 . 0 . Durian, 256, ii; ann. 1876 r 
5 . 0 . India ©f the Dutch, 333, i 
Dorisani ; 5 . 0 . Mem-Sahib, 433, ii. 

Doriya, s . 0 . Doria, 251, i. 

Dorje ; 5 . 0 . Darjeeling, 229, ii. 

Doroga ; 0 . 0 . Dardga, 230, i. 

Dor-rje-glin ; s. 0 . Darjeeling, 229, ii 
Dort ; ann. 1598 : $. 0 . Fool’s Back, 272, i, s. r* 
Nipa (b), 480, i* 

Dory; ann. 2774s s . 0 . Calavance, 112, i. 
Dosad; s . 0 . Pyke (b), 847, i. 

Dosarene ; 5 . 0 . Gnrjant, 309, i* 

Doshab ; ann. 940 : 5 . 0 . Punjaub, 562, i* 
Doshala ; 0 . Shawl, 624, i* 

Doshaka ; 8, 0 . Cangue, 120, ii, twice ; ann# 
1420 : 5 . 0 ; Cangue, 120, ii. 

Dosooty ; 3 . 0 . 792, ii, & 0 , Piece-goods, 586, 

L 

D6st Mahosnmed Khan ; 3 . 0 . Cabal, 106, ii 
Do-silta; $. v. Dosooty, 792, ii. 

Do-suti ; 8 # 0 . Dosooty, 792, ii* 

Dotchin ; $, 0 . Datchin, 230, ii ; ann. 1696 t 
0 . Datchin, 230, ii; ann. 1711: 5 . 0 . 
Datchin, 230, ii, 231, i 
Dot-ehin; ann. 1748: a. 0 . Dotchin, 231, i 
Dotee ; ann. 1810 : 0 . 0 . Dhoty, 243, i. 

Dotia ; ann* 1648 : $. 0 . Gingham* 801, i 
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Douane; «. v . Dewaun, 239, ii, twice; ann. 
1665: s.v. Madras, 407, i ; ann. 1834 : 8. v. 
Dewaun, 240, i. 

Dodane ; ann. 1653 : s. w. Congo-bunder, 783, i. 
Double ; ann. 1676 : 5. v. Snake-stone, 643, ii. 
Double Coco-nut ; a. v. Coco-de-Mer, 176, ii. 
Double-grill; a. v. 792, ii. 

Doubloon ; ann. 1676 : s. v. Snake-stone, 643, ii. 
Douli; ann. 1702 : s. v. Dhooly, 242, i. 

Dour ; a. v . 793, i, twice. 

Dovana; ann. 1440 : s. v. Dewaun, 240, ii. 

Dow; a. v. 251, i. s . v. Dhow, 243, i, 3 times; 
ann. 1785 and 1786 : s. v. Dhow, 243, ii ; ann. 
1810 : s. v. Dhow, 243, ii, s. v. Grab, 300, 
ii ; ann. 1814: s. v. Dhow, 243, ii; ann. 
1838 : s . v t Batel, 54, ii ; ann. 1860 : *. v. 
Doney, 250, i , 8. t?. Pattamar (b), 521, i. 
Dowle ; s. v. 251, i ; ann. 1609 : s. v. Dhooly, 
242, i. 

Dowra, «. t?. 793, i. 

Dowrah ; ann. 1827 : $, v. Dowra, 793, i. 

Dozy ; s+ v t Demijohn, 789, i* 

Dpyan ; s . v. Jompon, 353, i. 

Drachma; 8. v. Dinar, 245, i, see 245, ii, 
footnote, twice, 

Dracunculi ; ann. 1712: s, v . Guinea-worm, 
804, i. 

Dracunculus ; ann, 1712 : 8. v. Guinea-worm, 
804, i. 

Dragoarias; s. v. Eagle-wood, 258, ii, 
Dragoian; s. v. Sumatra, 657, i. 

Dragoman; v . Druggerman, 252, i; ann. 

1270 and 1343 : s . v. Druggerman, 252, i. 
Dragomanni ; ann. 1615 : s. v, - Druggerman, 
252, ii, twice. 

Dragomano ; ann. 1585 : s. v. Druggerman, 
793, i. 

Dragon’s whirlpool ; 8. v. Negrais, 477, i. 
Dragotiinanos ; $, v. Druggerman, 252, ii. 
Dragstoel ; 8. v, Jompon, 353, i. 

Draj ka almaira; s. v. Sirdrars, 638, ii. 
Drdkontas ; ann. 80-90 : s, v. Tiger, 702, i. 
Drakdntion; ann. 1712 : 8. v. Guinea-worm, 
804, i, 

Drakontion ; ann. 1712 : s. v t Guinea-worm, 
804, i. 

Drama Rajo; ann. 1610 : 8 . v . Buddha, 91, i t 
Dramida; s. v. Dravidian, 251, ii. . 

Dramila ; s . v. Dravidian, 251, ii. . 

Drams; ann. 1724 : s. y.. Punch, 559, ii. 


Drass ; ann. 1738 : $. v . Caleefa, 112, ii. 

Dravida ; s. v . 793, i, s. v. Chinapatam, 153, ii. 

Dravida ; s. v. Dravidian, 251, ii, twice. 

Dravidas; ann. 1045: s. v , Dravidian, 251, ii. 

Dravidas; ann. 404: s . v. Dravidian, 251, ii, 
twice. 

Dravidian; 8. v. 251, ii, twice, s. v . Candy 
(Sugar-), 120, i, 5 . v . Chun&m, 168, i, $. r. 
Devil Worship, 238, i, s . v . Giudy, 285, ii, 

8. v t Jangar, 343, i, s . v> Malabar, 411, ii, 
twice, s. v t Malayalam, 417, i, s . v. Nelly, 
477, ii, $. r. Pariah, 513, ii, 4 times and 
footnote, 5 . -y. Pisachee, 540, i, s. v. Rice, 
578, i, s. v . Shaman, 620, ii, s, v. Teloogoo, 
695, i, s. z>. Bargany, 761, i, s. v> Elephant, 
795, i ; ann. 1030: 8. t?. Malabar, 412, i; 
ann. 1856 : 8. v. 251, ii. 

Dravira; 8. r, Dravida, 793, i; ann. 1030: 
s. v . Malabar, 412, i. 

Dravira; s. v , Gaurian, 800, i, 3 times. 

Drawers, Long ; s. v . 252, i ; ann. 1794 : 8. 
Drawers, Long, 252, i. 

Drecksimon ; -s. v m Scavenger, 606, ii. 

Dress-boy ; s. v. Dressing-boy, 252, i. 

Dressing-boy; s. v. 252, i. 

Drocmandus ; 8. v. Druggerman, 252, ii. 

Droga ; ann. 1682 : 8, v. Dardga, 230, ii, s, 
Tallica, 680, 1 . 

Droga amara ; ann. 1796 : 8. v . Mort-de-chien, 
451, i. 

Droger ; ann. 1673 : 8. v, Daroga, 230, i and 
ii; ann. 1765 : s . v . Tope-khana, 713, i. 

Drogomanus ; ann. 1150 : 8. v. Druggerman, 
793, i. 

Drogue ; ann. 1598 and 1638 : 8, v. Bang, 45, i. 

Droha ; 8. v, Doai, 248, i. 

Drona ; 8. v. Doney, 249, ii. 

Drongo shrike ; s . v , King-Crow, 369, ii. 

Drugemens ; ann. 1809 : 8. y. Druggerman, 
252, i. 

Druggerman ; 8, v . 252, i, 793, i ; ann. 1613 : 
8. v . 252, i; ann. 1738: a. 9 . 252, ii. 

Drugbement; ann. 1270: a. v. Druggerman, 
252, i. 

Drugo; ann. 1644: s* v , Panwell, 511, i* 

Drumstick; 8. v . 252, ii, 793, i. 

Drumstick-tree ; a, Horse-radish tree, 325, i. 

Drus ; ann. 1853 : 8. v . Bora, 80, ii. 

Druses ; ann. 1615 : a. v. Ameer, 12, i* 

Dryobalanops aromatica ; a. y. Camphor,- 1 16, i. 
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Dsomo ; *. v. Zebu, 74 7, i, s. v. Zobo, 750, ii. 
Dually; ann. 1678 and 1690: s. i\ Dewally, 
288, ii. 

Duan ; ann. 1682 : s. i\ Dacca, 225, i, s. v. 
Nabob (a), 467, ii, s. v . Purwanna, 564, i, s.v. 
Cbop, 778, ii, twice ; ann. 1683 : s. v. 
Kuzzanna, 816, i ; ann. 1690 : s. v. Dewaun, 
240, i ; ann. 1760 : 3. z?.Dubbeer,253,i; ann. 
1771 and 1783 : s. v . Dewaun, 240, i. 
Duanis; ann. 1848: s, i\ Dewaun, 210, ii. 
Duanne ; ann. 1783 : s . v. Dewauny, 241, i. 
Dub; $. v, 252, ii, 793, i; ann. 1781 ; s. 
Obillum, 149, ii, s. i\ Gumbly, 216, ii, s. v. 
252, ii, twice. 

Dub ; 5. v . Doob, 250, i. 

Dubash ; s. v. 252, ii, 3 times, s . i\ Topaz, 711, 
ii; ann. 1693 and 1780 : s . v. 253, i; ann. 
1789 : s. v. Butler, 102, ii ; ann. 1800, 1810, 
and 1860 : 5. v . 253, i. 

Dubasbes; ann. 1800; 5 . v. Maistry, 410, ii ; 

ann. 1805-6 : s . v, Pariab, 515, i. 

Dubba ; ann. 1845 : 3 . v. Dubber, 253, ii. 
Dubbab; ann. 1810 : s. v . Dubber, 253, ii. 
Dubbeer; s. v. 253, i; ann. 1760 ; s, v. 253, i. 
Dubber; s . v, 253, i, 3 . v t Reshire, 847, ii; 
ann. 1554: 3 . v. Reshire, 848, i; ann, 1764: 
s . v. Gunny, 308, ii ; ann. 1808 ; s.v. 253, ii. 
Dubbasbiya ; s. v . Dubasb, 252, ii. 

Dubs ; s. v . Dub, 252, ii. 

Dub up, To ; s. v. 252, ii. 

Ducamdares ; ann. 1554 : s. v . Doocaun, 250, i. 
Ducat ; s. v. Chick (b), 148, i, 3 . v . Gubber, 
306, ii, twice; ann. 1504^5: s. v . Pardao, 
838, i, 840, ii; ann. 1505 : 3. v . Japan, 344, 
i; ann. 1506 : 3 . v. Tenasserim, 696, i; ann. 
1511 : s. v . Opium, 489, i ; ann. 1516: s . v . 
Shanbaff, 623, ii, twice; ann, 1554; 3 . v . 
Porcelain, 549, ii ; ann. 1568 : 3 . v. Viss, 
739, i ; ann. 1584 : 3 . v . Pardao, 841, i ; ann. 
1711 and 1752: s. v . Gubber, 306, ii; ann. 
1768-71 : s. v. Kobang, 815, i ; ann, 1824 : 
3 . v . Farash, 266, ii, 

Ducati ; ann. 1506 : 3 . v . Carayel, 125, i, twice ; 

ann. 1568 : 3 . v . Opium, 489, ii, 

Duccan ; ann. 1673 : 3 . v. Puttan, 566, i. 

Duces Indiae ; ann. 1860 : 3 . v. Ducks, 253, ii. 
Duck; 3 . v. 793, i, 3 . 0 . Qui-hi, 568, 1 ; ann 
1803 : 3. v. 793, i. 

Duckat ; ann. 1540 : 3 . v< Liampo, 393, i; ann. 
1570: 3 , v. Macao (a), 402, i; ann. 1583: 


3 . v. Anile, 22, i; ann. 1587? 3. v. Larin, 
387, i. 

Ducket; ann. 1568 : 3. v . Opium, 489, ii, twice. 
Ducks ; 3 . v. 253, ii, 3 . v . Mull, 456, ii, 
Pig-sticking, 537, 2 . 

Ducks, Bombay; 3 . v. 253, ii ; ann. 1860:*.*. 
253, ii. 

Duckys; ann. 1860 : 3. Ducks, 253, ii. 
Ducoes ; ann. 1554: Doocaun, 250, i. 

Dudu Miyan; s. v. Ferazee, 267, i. 

Duffadar; 3 , v. 253, ii ; ann. 1803 : 3. r* 253, ii. 
Dufter ; s. v . 253, ii, 3 . *, Cutcherry, 223, i, 3 .^. 

Dewaun, 239, i. 

Dufterdar ; s. -y. 254, i. 

Dufterkhanna ; ann. 1781 : 3 . v . Compound, 
188, i. 

Duftery; s. 254, i. 

Duftoree ; ann. 1810 : 3 . v. Duftery, 254, i. 
Dugala ; 838, i, footnote, twice. 

Dugan! ; 3. v. Cowry, 209, i, 4 times. 

Dri-ganf ; ann. 1330 : 3. v. Bargany, 761, ii. 
Duggi ; ann. 1791 : s. v. Shinbin, 627, i. 

Duggie ; 3 . v . 254, i, twice. 

Dugong ; 3. 254 , ii. 

Dug-out ; s. v. Baloon, 40, i. 

Duguaza ; ann. 1 516 : 3. v. Sinabaff, 634, 2 . 
Duha! ; s. v. Doai, 248, 2 . 

Duivelsdrek ; ann. 1726 : 3. v. Hing, 807, i. 
Dukan ; ann. 1554 : 3. v . Doocaun, 250, i. 
Dukan ; 3 . v . Dewaun, 239, ii, 3. r. Dooeaun, 
250, i ; ann. 1810 : s„ v, Doocaun, 250, ii. 
Dukandar ; ann. 1554: 3 . v. Doocaun, 250, i. 
Dukandar ; s. v. Doocaun, 250, i. 

Dukkan; s. v % Doocaun, 250, i, 

Duku; 573, i, footnote. 

Dul ; 3. v. Turban, 718, ii. 

Dula; s. v. Dbooly, 790, ii; ann. 1340: 3 . v. 
Palankeen, 503, i ; ann. 1343 : s. v. Dbooly, 
791, i, twice. 

Dulband ; 3 . v. Turban, 718, ii, twice. 

Dulbeudar Aga ; ann. 1745: 3 . *. Turban, 719, ii. 
Dulbend Ogbani ; ann. 1745 : s.v. Turban, 719, ii. 
Dulbentar Aga ; ann. 1745: 3. v. Turban, 719, ii. 
Diili ; ann. 1590 and 1662 : s. v. Dbooly, 242, 
i ; ann. 1872 : 3 . v. Dbooly, 242, ii. 

Dulol ; ann. 1754: 3 . v, Deloll, 789, i, twice. 
Dtilsind; ann. 1554 : 3 . v . Rosalgat, Cape, 582, i. 
Dulwai ; ann. 1747 : e. v , Dalaway, 787, ii, 3 . v, 
Dburna, 791, i, 3 times. 

Dumbars; ann* 1817 : 3 . v % Dome, 249, i* 
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Lumbaru; ann. 1817 : s . v. Dome, 249, i. 
Dumbcow; s. v . 254, ii, $. v. Puckerow, 556, ii. 
Dumbcowed ; s. v. Dumbcow, 254, ii. 

Dumbri; ann. 1328 : s. v. Dome, 249, i. 
Dumdum ; s. v. 254, ii, twice, 793, i, s. v. Batta, 
54, ii; ann. 1848: s. v. 793, i. 

Dnmier; ann. 1680: 5. v. Dustoor, 793, ii. 
Dumpoke ; v. 254, ii ; ann. 1673 : s. v. 254, ii. 
Dumpoked; ann. 1673 and 1689: s. v. Dum- 
poke, 254, ii. 

Dumree ; s . v. 254, ii, s. v. Dam, 227, ii. 

Dumrie ; ann. 1823 : s.v', Dumree, 254, ii, 4 times. 
Ddn ; ann. 1654-55 : s. v. Dboon, 242, ii ; ann. 

1879 : s. v. Dhoou, 243, i. 

Dun; ann. 1526: s. Dhoon, 791, i, twice. 

Dun ; s. v. Dhoon, 242, ii, twice, s . v. Siwalik, 
639, ii. 

Dunapoor ; s. v . Dinapore, 245, i. 

Dnnba ; ®. v. Doombur, 792, i. 

Dundee-Rajapore ; ann. 1759 : * . v. Seedy, 610, ii. 
Dunderhead ; s. i>. Dondera Head, 249, ii. 
Dungaree; 5 . v. 255, ii, s. v. Piece-goods, 536, i ; 
ann. 1670 : s. v. India of the Portuguese? 
808, ii J ann. 1673 and 1813: a. v. 255, i. 


Dungeree ; ann. 1868 : s. v. Dungaree, 255, 

i. 

Dunnage : ann. 1784 : s. v. Coolicoy, 192, i. 
Dupatta ; s. v. Dooputty, 250, ii. 

Duppa ; ann. 1727 : s> v. Dubber, 253, ii. 

Dupper ; ann. 1673: s, v. Dubber, 253, ii. 

Dur ; s, v. Moors, The, 447, ii. 

Dura ; $. v, Jowaur, 355, i. 

Durahi ; s. v. Doai, 248, i. 

Durai ; s . v. Doray, 251, i. 

Durai ; s. v . Doai, 248, ii. 

Durajee ; ann. 1831: $. v. Larry-bmider, 388, 
i. 

Durbar; s. v. 255, i, 793, ii, 3 times, s. v. 
Khass, 366, ii, Bajpoot, 572, i, s. v. 
Adawlut, 753, i ; ann. 1616 : s. v. 255, i, s.v. 
Shameeana, 621, ii ; ann. 1763: s. v. Coco-de- 
Mer, 178, i; ann. 1793: $. v. 255, i; ann. 
1804 : s . v. Buxee, 104, i ; ann. 1809 : s . i\ 
255, i; ann. 1813: s. v. Punchayet, 560, i; 
ann. 1814 : s. v. Moonshee, 445, i ; ann. 1822 : 
8. v. Caluat, 771, i ; anil. 1868 ; s . v. Kajee, 
363, i; ann. 1875 : s . v. 255, i. 

Durean ; ann. 1727 : s. v. Durian, 256, i. 


(To be continued .) 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELTTGUS. 

BY G. B. SUBEAMIAH PANT ULTT. 

( Concluded from Vol. XXVIII. p. 159.) 

XLIII. 

The C at anb the Mouse. 

A Tale of Village Philosophy. 

Thebe was once a large banyan tree in the 
midst of an extensive forest, covered with many 
kinds of creepers, which was the resort of a 
number of birds and animals. A mouse of great 
wisdom lived at its foot, having made a hole 
there with a hundred outlets, and in the branches 
there lived a cat in great happiness, daily devour- 
ing many birds. 

How it happened that a Chandala came into 
the forest and built a hut for himself, and every 
evening after sunset he spread his traps, made 
of leathern strings. Many animals fell into his 
traps every night, and it so happened that one 
day the cat, in a moment of heedlessness, was 
caught. 


As soon as his foe the cat was caught, the 
mouse came out of his hole and began to rove 
about fearlessly. While trustfully roving through 
the forest in search of food, the mouse after a 
little while saw the meat that the Chandala had 
spread in his trap as a lure. Getting upon the 
trap the little animal began to eat the flesh, and 
even got upon his enemy entangled hopelessly in 
it. Intent upon eating the flesh, he did not 
mark his own danger, until suddenly he saw 
another terrible foe in the person of a restless 
mungoose with fiery eyes, standing on his 
haunches, with head upraised, licking the corners 
of his mouth with his tongue. At the same time 
he beheld yet another foe sitting on a branch of 
the banyan tree in the shape of a sharp -beaked 
night-jar. 

Encompassed on all sides by danger, and seeing 
fear in every direction, the mouse, filled with 
alarm for his safety, made a high resolve. Of his 
three enemies the cat was in dire distress, and so 
the mouse, conversant with the science of 
profit and well acquainted with the occa- 
sions on which war should be declared 
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or peace made, gently addressed the cat, 
saying : — 

“ I address thee in friendship, 0 eat ! Art thou 
alive ? I wish thee to live ! I desire the good of 
us both. O amiable one, thou hast no cause for 
fear. Thou shalt live in happiness. I will rescue 
thee, if indeed thou dost not slay me. An excel- 
lent expedient suggests itself to me, by which 
thou mayest escape and I obtain great benefit. 
By reflecting earnestly I have hit upon that 
expedient for thy sake and for my sake, for it 
will benefit both of us. There are the mungoose 
and the owl, both waiting with evil intent. Only 
so long, 0 cat, as they do not attack me, is my 
life safe. Possessed of wisdom as thou art, thou 
art my friend and I will act towards thee as a 
friend. Without my help, 0 cat, thou canst not 
succeed in tearing the net, but I can cut the net for 
thee, if thou abstain from killing me. Thou hast 
lived on this tree and I have lived at its foot. 
Both of us have dwelt here for many long years. 
All this is known to thee. He, upon whom 
nobody places his trust, and he who never 
trusts another, are never applauded by the 
wise. Both of them are unhappy. For this 
reason, let our love for each other increase, and 
let there be union between us. The wise never 
applaud endeavour when the opportunity for 
success has passed away. Know that this is 
the proper time for such an understanding 
between us. I wish thee to live, and thou also 
wishest me to live. This our compact also will 
bring happiness to us both. I will rescue thee 
and thou wilt also rescue me.” 

Hearing these well-chosen words, fraught with 
reason and highly acceptable, the cat spake 
in reply : — “ I am delighted with thee, 0 amiable 
one, blessed be thou that wishest me to live. 
Do that, without hesitation, which thou thinkest 
will be of use. I am certainly in great distress. 
Thou art, if possible, in greater distress still. 
Let there be a compact between us without delay. 
If thou rescuest me, thy service shall not go 
for nothing. I place myself in thy hands. I will 
wait upon and serve thee like a disciple. I seek 
thy protection, and will always obey thy behests,” 

Thus addressed, the mouse, addressing in return 
the cat who was completely under his control, 
said these words, of grave import and high wis- 
dom ; — “ Thou hast spoken most magnanimously. 
It could scarcely be unexpected from one like 
thee. Listen to me as I disclose my expedient. 
I will crouch beneath thy body and so shalt thou 
save from the owl and. the mungoose, and 


I will cut the noose that entangles thee. I swear 
by Truth, 0 friend.” 

The mouse, having thus made the cat 
understand his own interest, trustfully 
crouched beneath his enemy’s body. Possessed of 
learning, and thus assured by the cat, the mouse 
trustfully laid himself thus under the breast of 
the cat as if it were the lap of his father or 
mother. Beholding him thus ensconced the 
mungoose and the owl both became hopeless of 
seizing their prey. Indeed, seeing the close 
intimacy between the mouse and the cat, the owl 
and the mungoose became alarmed and were 
filled with wonder, and felt themselves unable to 
wean the mouse and the eat from their compact. 
So they both left the spot and went away to their 
respective abodes. 

After this the mouse, conversant with the 
requirements of time and place, began, as he 
lay under the body of the cat, to cut the strings 
of the noose slowly, waiting for a fitting oppor- 
tunity to finish his work. Distressed by the 
strings that entangled him, the cat became 
impatient and said : — “ How is ifc, 0 amiable one, 
that thou dost not proceed with haste in thy 
work ? Dost thou disregard me now, having 
thyself succeeded in thy object? Cut these 
strings quickly ! The hunter will soon be here.’ 9- 

But the mouse, possessed of intelligence, 
replied with these beneficial words fraught with 
his own good: — “Wait in silence, O amiable 
one ! Chase all thy fears away. We know the 
requirements of time. We are not wasting it. 
When an. act is begun at an improper 
moment, it never becomes profitable when 
accomplished. If thou art freed at an unseason- 
able moment, I shall stand in great dread of 
thee. Do thou therefore await the opportunity. 
When I see the hunter approach the spot armed 
with weapons, I shall cut the strings at the 
moment of dire fear to both of us. Freed then, 
thou wilt ascend the tree. At that time thou wilt 
not think of anything but thy own life, and it is 
then that I shall enter my hole in safety.” 

The eat, who had- quickly and properly per- 
formed his part of the covenant,’ now addressed 
the mouse, who was not expeditious in discharging 
his : — “ I rescued thee from a terrible danger 
with great promptness, so thou shouldst do what 
is for my good with greater expedition. If I have 
ever unconsciously done thee any wrong, thou 
shouldst not bear this in remembrance. I beg 
thy forgiveness. Be a little quicker,” 
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But the mouse, possessed of intelligence and 
■wisdom and knowledge of the Scriptures, replied 
with these excellent words : — “ That friendship 
in which there is fear, and which cannot he 
kept up without fear, should he maintained 
with great caution, like the hand of the snake- 
charmer at the snake’s fangs. He who does not 
protect himself after having made a covenant 
with one that is stronger, finds that covenant 
productive of injury instead of benefit. No- 
body is anybody's friend, nobody is anybody's 
well-wisher ; persons become friends or foes 
only from motives of interest. Interest enlists 
interest, even as tame elephants help to catch 
wild individuals of their own species. When a 
kind aet has been accomplished, the doer is 
scarcely regarded, For this reason, all acts 
should be so done that something may remain 
to be done. So when I set thee free in the 
presence of the hunter, thou wilt fly for thy 
life without ever thinking of seizing me. Behold, 
all the strings of this net but one have been cut 
by me, and I will cut that in time. Be com- 
forted.” 

While the mouse and the cat were thus talking 
together,hoth in serious danger, the night gradually 
wore away, and a great and terrible fear filled 
the heart of the cat. When at last morn- 
ning came, the Chandala appeared on the scene. 
His visage was frightful. His hair was black and 
tawny. His lips were very large and his aspect 
very fiei*ce. A huge mouth extended from ear to 
ear, and his ears were very long. Armed with 
weapons and accompanied by a pack of dogs, this 
grim-looking man appeared on the scene. Behold- 
ing one that resembled a messenger of Yaraa, the 
cat was penetrated through and through with 
fright. But the mouse had very quickly cut the 
remaining string, and the cat ran with speed up 
the banyan tree. The mouse also quickly fled 
into his hole. The hunter, who had seen every- 
thing, took up the net and quickly left the spot. 

Liberated from his great peril, the cat, from 
the branches of the tree, addressed the mouse : — 
“ I hope thou dost not suspect me of any evil 
intent. Having given me my life, why dost 
thou not approach me at a time when friends 
should enjoy the sweetness of friendship ? I 
have been honored and served by thee to the best 
of thy power. It behove th thee now to enjoy the 
company of my poor self who has become thy 
friend. Like disciples worshipping their preceptor, 
all the friends I have, all my relatives and kinsmen, 
will honour and worship thee. I myself, too, will 
worship thee. Be thou the lord of my body and 


home. Be thou the disposer of all my wealth and 
possessions. Be thou my honored counsellor, 
and do thou rule me like a father. I swear by 
my life that thou hast no fear from us. 5 ’ 

But the mouse, conversant with all that is 
productive of the highest good, replied in sweet 
words that were beneficial to himself : — “ Hear 
how the matter appears to me. Friends should 
be well examined. Foes also should be well 
studied. In this world a task like this is regard- 
ed by even the learned as a difficult one, depending 
upon acute intelligence. Friends assume the 
guise of foes, and foes of friends. When 
compacts of friendship are formed, it is 
difficult for either party to understand why 
the other party is moved. There is no such 
thing as a foe. There is no such thing in 
existence as a friend. It is the force of cir- 
cumstances that creates friends and foes. He 
who regards his own interests ensured as long as 
another person lives, and thinks them endangered 
when another person will cease to live, takes that 
other person for a friend and considers him such 
as long as those interests of his are not interfered 
with. There is no condition that deserves 
permanently the name either of friendship or 
hostility. Both arise from considerations of 
interest and gain. Self-interest is very power- 
ful. He who reposes blind trust in friends, and 
always behaves with mistrust towards foes without 
paying any regard to considerations of policy, finds 
his life unsafe. He who, disregarding all con- 
siderations of policy, sets his heart upon an affec- 
tionate union with either friends or foes, comes to 
be regarded as a person whose understanding has 
been unhinged. One should never repose trust 
in a person undeserving of trust. Father, 
mother, son, maternal uncle, sister's son, all 
are guided by considerations of interest and 
profit. 

“Thou tellest me in sweet words that I am 
very dear to thee. Hear, however, 0 friend, the 
reasons that exist on my side. One becomes 
dear from an adequate cause. One becomes a 
foe from an adequate cause. This whole 
world of creatures is moved by the desire of 
gain in some form or other. The friendship 
between two uterine brothers, the love between 
husband and wife, depends upon interest. I do 
not know any kind of affection between any 
persons that does not rest upon some motive 
of self-interest. One becomes dear for one’s 
liberality, another for his sweet words, a third in 
consequence of his religious acts. Generally 
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a person becomes dear for the purpose he 
serves. The affection between ns two arose from 
& sufficient cause. That cause exists no longer. 
On the other hand, from adequate reason, that 
affection between us has come to an end. What 
is that reason, I ask, for which I have become so 
dear to thee, besides thy desire of making me thy 
prey ? Thou shouldst know that I am not forgetful 
of this. Tim e spoils reasons. Thou seekest thy 
own interests. Others, however, possessed of 
wisdom, understand their own interests too. 

il Guided, however, by my own interests, I my- 
self am firm in peace and war that are themselves 
very unstable. The circumstances under which 
peace is to be made or war declared are 
changed as quickly as the clouds change their 
form. This very day thou wert my foe. This 
very day again thou wert my friend. This very 
day thou hast once more become my enemy. 
Behold the levity of the considerations that 
move living creatures. There was friendship 
between us as long as there was reason for its 
existence. That reason, dependent on time, has 
passed away. Without it, that friendship has also 
passed away. Thou art by nature my foe. From 
circumstances thou beeamest my friend. That 
state of things has passed away. The old state 
of enmity that is natural has come back. Through 
thy power I was freed from a great danger. 
Through my power thou hast been freed from a 
similar danger. Each of us has served the other. 
There is no need of uniting ourselves again in 
friendly intercourse. O amiable one, the object 
thou hadst has been accomplished. The object 
I had has also been accomplished. Thou hast now 
no need for me except to make me thy food. 
1 am thy food. Thou art the eater. I am weak. 
Thou art strong. There cannot be a friendly 
union between us when we are situated so 
unequally. I know that thou art hungry. I 
know that it is thy hour for taking food. Thou 
art seeking for thy prey, with thy eyes directed 
towards me. Thou hast sons and wives. Seeing 


me with thee, would not thy dear sponse and thy 
loving children cheerfully eat me up ? ” 

Thus soundly rebuked by the mouse, the cat, 
blushing with shame, addressed the mouse: — 
u Truly I swear that to injure a friend is in my 
estimation very censurable. It doth not behove 
thee, 0 good friend, to take me for what I am not. 
I cherish a great friendship for thee in conse- 
quence of thy having gi*anted me my life. I am, 
again, acquainted with the meaning of duty. I am 
an appreciator of other people’s merits. I am very 
grateful for services received. I am devoted to 
the service of friends. I am, again, especially 
devoted to thee. For these reasons, 0 good friend, 
it behoveth thee to re-unite thyself with me, 

0 thou that art acquainted with the truths of 
morality, it behoveth thee not to cherish any 
suspicion in respect of me.” 

Then the mouse, reflecting a little, replied with 
these words of grave import : — “Thou art exceed- 
ingly kind. But for all that, I cannot trust thee. 

1 tell thee, 0 friend, the wise never place them- 
selves, without sufficient reason, in the power of 
a foe. Having gained his object, the weaker 
of two parties should not again repose con- 
fidence in the stronger. One should never 
trust a person who does not deserve to be 
trusted. Nor should one repose blind con- 
fidence in one deserving of trust. One should 
always endeavour to inspire foes with con- 
fidence in himself. One should not, however, 
•him self repose confidence in foes. In 
brief, the highest truth of all in reference to 
policy is mistrust. For this reason, mistiust of 
all persons is productive of the greatest good. 
One like myself should always guard his life from 
persons like thee. Do thou also protect thy life 
frorii the Chandala who is now very angry.” 

While the mouse thus spake, the cat, frightened 
at the mention of the hunter, hastily leaving the 
tree ran away with great speed, and the mouse 
also sought shelter in a hole somewhere else. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PROPOSALS FOR A GLOSSARY OF INDIAN 
RELIGIOUS PHRASEOLOGY, 

It has been well observed that 1 the vocabulary 
of ordinary life is almost useless when the region 
of mysteries and supei’stitions is approached, 9 in 
the case of races in a different stage of civilization 
from our own, and the difficulty has been felt 


in attempting to merely translate accounts of 
religious rites, beliefs and superstitions. I propose 
then to attempt the compilation of a Glossary of 
Modern Religious Terms. 

In collecting material for such a Glossary it 
will have to be borne in mind that the two great 
religions, Hinduism and Islam, have totally 
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different vocabularies, and that it is important to 
distinguish them. 1 Indeed, to be on the safe side, 
it will be best to distinguish all the religions, 
noting against each berm if it is confined to the 
Hindus, Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists, Muhammadans 
(Sunnis or Shias), or to any sect or order 
among these . 

To illustrate what is required, I take a few 
words from the Glossary of the Muliani Language , 
1881 , and other sources 

Specimens for the Glossary. 

Akharha, s.m. — Literally, an arena, a . court. 
Kharha, special meaning, an indigo ground 
consisting of one or more sets of indigo-vats ; the 
hole into which the water from the vats is run 
off; and the place where the indigo is dried. 

Autark, s. m. — A childless man. Autari, s. f . — 
A childless woman. Panjabi “ aut ” and efi aunt ” ; 
Hindi “ ut." 

Buhal, s. m. — A yearly gift made to a 
murshid , or spiritual teacher. The murshids 
go round to their disciples’ houses and demand 
their buhal in the most shameless manner, and 
even carry off articles by force. If the disciples 
are slow in giving, the murshids curse them and 
pour most filthy abuse on them. Kefusals are 
rarely made. The murshids known as “ phulsage- 
walas t. e , who give amulets to their disciples, 
are notorious for this kind of extortion. 2 

Paluta, s. m. — An evil wish, a curse. It is the 
fear of the Paluta of religious mendicants that 
makes the people so subservient to them. 

Palita, s. m. — A piece of paper on which a 
murshid writes some words or marks, and which 
he gives to a person attacked by jins, to drive 
them away. The possessed person sits with a 
sheet round him, and the Palita is lighted, bran 
and harmal are added, and allowed to smoulder 
under him. 

Pareva. ( Not traceable in dictionaries.) 

Phul, s. m. — (1) Literally, a flower. Phul 
Chunnan (literally, to pluck flowers) is part of the 
ceremonies at Muhammadan marriages which are 
distinct from the religious service. A mirasin 
places on the bride’s head a flock of cotton 
which the bridegroom blows away. This is done 
seven times. (2) The bones which remain after 
the corpse of a Hindu has been burnt and which 
are collected and taken to the Ganges. (3) An 
amulet, a charm. The belief in the power of 
amulets is universal. Those who give, or rather 


sell, amulets are, firstly, Sayyids and Qoreshis, 
who are considered more pleasing to God than 
others ; secondly, the incumbents of shrines and 
their sons; thirdly, impostors who can persuade 
people of the efficacy of their amulets It is not 
essential that a person should be either learned 
or moral to establish his character as a giver of 
efficacious amulets. Amulets are asked and given 
for almost every human want or to avert every 
possible ill, and to cure every kind of sickness. 
The following are the most common : — (1) Bilanin 
da phul. — A charm to win the heart of a woman. 
(2) Dushmani da phul. — To make two persons 
quarrel, especially a married couple, and the 
husband to divorce his wife. (3) Halakat da 
phul. — To make an enemy die. (4) Nazar da 
phul. — To avert the evil eye. (5) Mati da phul. — ■ 
To produce much butter in the chum. (G) SinhaH 
da phul. — The charm of the chumdasher — 
to attract all the butter in his neighbours’ 
churns into his own. (7) Mulct da phul. — To avert 
tl mula a blight. Amulets are written on 
pieces of paper and on leaves, and sometimes 
consist of legible words as " ya Allah” but more 
often of unintelligible signs. The price paid is 
called lt mokh” and whenever the desired result 
is attained a present is made in addition. 

Pokhu, omen (Western Panjabi). Bhara- 
poJcku-wala , a child bom under a good omen. 
Halka-pokhu-wala , a child born under a bad 
omen. 

Topu Jopu, Kangra. ( Meaning unknown.) 

Chapri, s. f. — A small flat piece of wood 
about a span long and of the width of a finger. 
Spiritual guides, (l murshids , ’’ sell to their dis- 
ciples Chapris of ok wood with the following 
words written on them : — <e Ghark shud lashkar-i- 
Farmdar darya-i-Nil — “ Drowned was the army 
of Pharoah in the river Nile ” The disciples 
wear these Chapris round their necks as 
prophylactics against remittent fever. 

Chung, s. L — (I) A handful; (2) that share of 
the crop which under former Governments was 
paid to the kotwal or incumbents of shrines either 
by Government or land-owners. It is still given 
in some parts to incumbents of shrines. 

Chhanchhan, s. m. — (1) The planet Saturn, 
Saturday ; (2) a small mound at the cross streets 
of towns on which Hindus offer oil and lamps on 
Saturdays in order to avert the evil influence 
of Saturn. Sindhi, te Chhancharu ; Hindi, 
4< ganichar ” “ Chhanchhan bale Ktd bala tale ” 


1 See Panjab Census Report, 1902, eh. VI. § 18, p. 287. ' 


a Cf. phul below. 
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si when chhanchhan burns, all calamities are 
averted. 5 ’ Hindus repeat these words as they 
place the lamps as offerings, 

Chelri, s. f. — A woman possessed by a jin, or 
evil spirit. Women so afflicted repair to certain 
religious shrines, — Jalalpur in Multan, Shahr 
Sultan in Muzaffargarh, IT eh in Bahawalpur, Pir 
Katal in Dera Ghazi Kb an, — to have the evil 
spirits cast out. The patients sit together, bare- 
headed, on the ground, and sway about their 
arms and bodies to the beating of a drum. An 
attendant of the shrine goes round beating them 
with a whip, while another gives them scented oil 
( phulel ), on their heads, and to drink. The 
performance ends by the exhausted women being 
dragged away by their relations. Chelri is the 
feminine diminutive of chela , a disciple, 

Rakhri, s. f. — (Literally, a little protect™ 3 
from i( rakhan ” to keep or guard.) A protecting 
amulet. The incumbents of Muhummadan 
shrines sell to pilgrims scraps of paper, with the 
name of God or a text written on them, which are 
inserted in wooden lockets and tied round the 
necks of cattle to protect them from harm. 
Skeins of cotton or woollen threads are similarly 
sold at shrines and worn by pilgrims round the 
neck. Hindus also buy skeins of thread from 
Brahmans and wear them round the wrists. All 
such amulets are called Rakhri. 

Rangin, s. f. — (1) The vesssel in which cloth is 
dyed ; (2) a bath of heated sand. At the shrine of 
Pir Jahanian in the Muzaffargarh district people 
suffering from leprosy or boils get the incumbent to 
prepare batbs of heated sand in which the diseased 
part or the whole body is placed. The efficacy of 
the remedy is ascribed to the saint. 

Sami, s. f. — The niche or shelf in the western 
side of a Muhammadan’s grave. The corpse lies 
in the Sami with its head towards the north and 
its face to the west. Hindustani's and Panjabis 
use the Arabic ** lahad 39 for a graverniche, 

Sava, adj. — Green, grey. The feminine form 
savi is euphemistically used by Muhammadans for 
bhang, Hindus, also avoiding the name bhang, 
call it svkha, the pleasurable. £The J ogis call 
bhang, bijia or Shivji-ki-buti, and charas they call 
suta. These various names for hemp are of 
interest and a complete list is wanted.] 

Saga, s. m. — A thread or rag given by spiritual 
advisers to disciples as a charm against evil. 
They exact a price for each. 


Soran, v. a. — (1) To ask aid of a saint or 
spiritual adviser; (2) to add fuel to a fire. 

Ganesh, s. m. — The share of a commercial 
enterprise, or of the harvest, which is given to the 
Brahmans. It is given from the harvest by both 
Muhammadans and Hindus. 

Nirgun, a worshipper of God, as opposed 
to Surgun, a worshipper of images. (Not in 
dictionaries .} 

Remarks. 

1. The ordinary dictionaries are practically 
useless in this connection. 

2. The difference in meaning between chelri 
and chela will be noted. Has chelri any other 
meaning ? We may compare Jogni , which, 
though apparently the feminine of Jogi, seems to 
have acquired at least one very different meaning. 
What are the meanings of Jogni ? 

3. Avatar ak, Av atari, seem clearly derived 
from avatar . A connected word (in Gurgaon) is 
avagaun, transmigration. Any other connected 
words might be noted together with their various 
meanings. 

4. It is of special import anee to note all the 
words for 4 life/ 4 soul/ 4 spirit/ etc., with all their 
meanings. 

5. Terms like panth , phirka ( ? sect), dhunct , 
mat (? order), gachha , gana (?), nmasi (Pashto), 
etc., have hitherto been translated at random. 
A complete list of all the words denoting a reli- 
gious sect , order , or sohool is wanted, with a 
precise definition of each. 

6. Words for religious offerings, rites, spells, 
charms, spiritual beings, — in short, all words 
connected with religion and popular beliefs 
might be included. 

7. I should be glad to receive lists of 
religious terms, with such notes on each word as 
can be conveniently sent on the .lines of those 
quoted above from the Multani Glossary . 

H. A. Bose, 

Superintendent of Ethnography , Punjab. 


July 21st , 1902. 
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GRANT OF KUSUMAYUDHA IV. 

BY C. BENDALL, M.A., M.E.A.S., PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT, CAMBRIDGE. 

T HIS inscription is now edited for the first time. Its existence was discovered by me during my 
stay at Haidar abad (Hekhan) in March 1899, when the original plates were lent to me 
from the Treasury of H. H. the Nizam, to which they belong, for the purpose of publication. They 
number five and measure by 3§ v . As is usual also in the case of MSS., the first and last were 
originally written on one side only ; but apparently somewhat after the main document was finished 
a few lines of Telugu were added in a different handwriting. The language is otherwise Sanskrit. 
All the rims are slightly raised. The ring is about f" thick and 5" in diameter. The seal securing 
the extremities of the ring is obliterated. It seems to have been oval. The characters are those 
of Chalukya inscriptions of about the eleventh century or later ; compare Burnell, South- Indian 
Palaeography, Plates VII. and VIII., and Biihler, Indisohe Palaeograpliie, Table VIII., cols. v. to 
vii. The more remarkable forms of letters, as far as they can be indicated without a plate, which 
hardly seems to be called for, are as follows : — A (initial) is of the general form shown in cols, ii., 
iv., and viii. of Biihler’ s Table already cited ; but it very closely coincides in shape with l , so closely 
indeed that the shape of both letters will be best seen by reference to the forms of that letter in 
the Table cols. xii. and xv., line 37. The t has often a long flourish to the left, as in col. vii., 
line 25, of Biihler, VIII. ; in one case (PL I., 1. 6) the flourish is curved round so far, over the 
top of the letter, that the characteristic angular addition at the top, used in the Telugu country, is 
placed not immediately over the main part of the letter but over the flourish. In the matter of 
orthography we may notice (e. g., 1. 42) the use of the labial-sibilant, rare, I think, at so late a date. 
The lingual r and l are duly employed in Dravidian forms. A few mistakes are corrected in the text. 
The chief are : — n for n (1. 5) ; ih for s (1. 7) ; th for t (1. 8) ; but ttaioi ttha in 52 ; ji for hi (44) ; 
m for vri (51). The more confused spellings are duly recorded in the footnotes. 

I regret that I have not identified the localities recorded in the grant. Kondapalli (1. 23) 
ought to be the ‘ Condapilly’ 1 of the Indian Atlas, near Bezwada; but I cannot find satisfactory 
traces of the other place-names anywhere near. This Kondapalli and also the persons addressed in 
the grant are described as in the region or district ( vishaya ) of Mamchikonda. 

The most interesting feature of the record is the mention of a new line of rulers claiming 
to be allied to the Chalukyas. The branch of the family was called the Madugonda-Chalukya of 
Mudugondu (11. 8, 9). The founder of the dynasty was Kdkir&ja whose brother (not named) 
conquered Chiyy&r&ja. The Polakesi and Banamarda mentioned in the earlier pait of the* 
inscription are possibly ancestors of the queen-mother, Achidevi. The pedigree runs thus ; — 

K6kiraja. 

Kusumayudha [I.]. 

Bijayita. 

• Kusumayudha [II.]. 

Vijayaditya. 

Kusumayudha [III.], 

I 

Nijjiyaraja =Achidevi. Malbaduraja, Lobhachalaka. 

Kusumfiyudha [IV.] 

(donor of present grant), 

1 Especially as this ‘Condapilly’ was once in the Nizam's dominions. Mogalu (some 5 miles N.-E. of 
Bhimavasam) is noted by Sewell as an ancient place ; but the surrounding names (in the Indian Atlas, sheet 94) 
give no help. 

a See note 23 below. 
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The record is a grant of the Tillage of Mogaluchuruvulu, free of taxes, to the brahman 
Doneya of the Kutsita gotra at the winter solstice of a year not specified. 

TEXT. 3 * 

First Plate . 

1 Srasti Srimatam sakalabhuYana-samstuyama*- 

2 ro ana-Manayya-sagotranam H a riti-putranam 

3 Kau&M-vara-prasada-labdha-rajyanam=Matri- 

4 gana-paripalitanam Svami-Mahasena- 

5 pad-anudhyatanam bhagavan-Narayana(na)- 

6 prasada-samasadita-Tara-vara[ra]ha-lam.* 

7 chchhan-lkshana-kshana-vathi(si)krit-arati-manda]anam=a- 

8 svamedh-aTabhrita(tha)-snana-paTitrikrita-vapusham=Madu- 

9 gonda-Chaluky&n&m kulam=ala [m] karishnu [r*] Mudugondu- 

Second Plate ; first side . 

10 ru-Ya(va)stavyah K6ki-r&j4nuja[h*] s6nani 5 * ~kri 8 - 

11 tya sa kshonim jugop=apratisasanah [l*] 

12 Chiyy&r&jam Yinnirjjittya(vinirjitya) grihitam Garu- 

13 da-dlivajam [|*] Ravanorjjita-V eta- 

14 la-dhyajaih ch=asme(smai) ni(nya)v8dayat [||*j Ayodhya 7 - 

15 simhasana-rajya-chihnah parair=ayo- 

16 dhy6 vijigishur=adhyah [i*] bhratra hy=araksha^ 

Second Plate ; second side . 

17 n=rnikhilan=dharitrin=nishkantakikritya sa K6kir&ja£ [ll*] 

18 Polak§sir=apy=avadid=anujan=pratibaddha(ddha)-pattam=a- 

19 yantu mat-putra-pautranam=iti samanta-sannidhau [n*] 

20 tatra~aYay6 bhupatir=avirasid=rane- 

21 shu Ramo Banamardda-namfi [l*] yat-kanyikam 

22 charu-Chalukya-vam&d dhattS hridi shya 3 kulade- 

23 Yatam cha [u*] Mamchi-konda 9 -vishayam=man6haram Ko- 

24 £dapallim=achakram=agatas==tatra tatra naya-sasa- 

25 ni-kritam(tara) grama-sampadam=adh(th)=anva(nu)bhuktaYan [u*] 

Third Plate ; fix$t side. 

* 

26 K6ki-rftj& vairminnirjjitya 10 t at-sut a n=a [n a * ] my a 

27 nripayarah tat-sunuh Kusum&yudhah tad-a- 

28 tmajo Bijayitah tat-sutah Kusum&yu? 

29 dhd yinitajanasrayah tat-suto Vijayd- 

30 difcyah tat-sutah Kusumdyudhah. 

31 tatrpita Malbadu-r&jala. tad-anuj6 Ldbhacha- 

32 laka[h*] [u # ] tasy 11 =agrajo N ijj iy ar&j a-nama babhuva 

33 Yiro dhritabliumi-bharam( 0 rah) [|] yad-amgam=al6kya sa 


3 From the original plates. * Read °st4yamdna°. 

5 l* r °hably metrical (61oka). 6 Employed oonfusedly for some word of subduing* 

* Metre : TJpaj&ti. s Read probably svS . 

9 Metre : Bathoddhatfi. In the second line achftkrem is an exceptional scansion in later Sanskrit. 

« Bead vairind nirjitya. n Metre . TJpajftti. 
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Third Plate ; second side, 

34 Kfimad^vo many! syayain lajjitavan=ana[n*]gah [|| # ] 

35 an£na rajrLa svayam=£chid6vy&in babliava 

36 virab Kusum&yudh6-yam [|*] yadhasvar6n 12 =Am- 

37 bikayam 13 Kumarali kula-dvay£ ldrtti- 

38 dharo ranbgrah [||*] lavanya(nya)van=indurs=a — u ndya 

39 tejas-tathapi bhupam Kusum&yudh-akkyam [|*] visesha- 

40 ta(to) n=anukaroti nityam paksha-dvaye=py=akshara- 

41 cbarU'kirtti[m^] [II 44 ] sa Kusu[m&]*yudhah=parama- 

TPourth Plate ; first side « 15 


42 ma 10 -mab^svarali=paratna-brabmanya 17 Mameliikoiida- 

43 vishaya-nivasino rashtrakuta-pramukham 18 - 

44 kutumji(bi)nas=sanaabya(liu)y=4ttham=ajn^payati [|]* 

45 Kutsita-gofcraya Doneyasarmma- 

46 na(n6) vidava(tha?)daga 19 -paragaya utta- 

47 rftyajgLa-nimit[t]e Mogalucliu(vu P)ruvulu- 

48 nama-grama[m*] sarva-kara-pariharikritya ma- 

49 ya dattam yiditain=astu val) [l*] 

Fourth Plate ; second side . 


50 asy=avadhayah [I*] purvatah Munnasbaka-pola-mera(re)- 

51 y=arjjana=vri(vri)kshe adhomukhe simasilah 20 [l] agueyatah Kro- 

52 weru vula' pola-mera asvatta(ttha)-vrikshe na(?)kopa-sila(ma) 

53 silaii [I] dakshinatah koravi-pola mukara-ku- 

54 nda-sima-silah [\] nairritya[ta*]h 0(?)tai(?)lu-kshetra [|] 

55 pascimatah Luvvu-sila simam [|*] vSyavyatah Paln- 

56 m rum balagandi-sima-silah [|*] uttaratah Tividi-giri [l] x- 

57 sanvata[h] Navulametta-sima-silah [|*] uttar&yana(na)- 

58 nivi(mi) ttam=muuana donamayyam muppaadru 


59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 


Fifth Plate ; first side. 

brahma mxlaku-bhara nah(?aam) huge siri madhya4ajah=para- 
mahipati jasca papad=ap6tamauasd bhuvi cM (bha)vi- 
bhupah ye palayanti mama dliarmmam=idam samasta[m te3n[am j 
m ava ' viracbit6=mjalir=8sba mudoh 21 [I*] svadattam paradattam 
yo har Sfci(ta) vasuddha(adka)ram shasbtim varahasahatiam 
yishta(shtha)yam ja(ja)yat§ krimi[h] bhumim yah=pr a tigrihna(^> 
yasya bhumim prayacbchhati [,] ubhau tau punyakarmauau myateu 
svarggavasinau samany6=yam dharma-s§tu[r] nripaua(na)m kale kale 
palaniy6 bhavadbhih saryan=etam(tan) bh&vmalj partivendrat 
y6 bhuyo ya(y&)chat£ Eamabhadrah yasya yasya yada bhuta[m ] bhu- 
tasva tasya ' sadim<tada)=pa(pha)lam [„] sna da ore jularn oya kha 

v 18 Here grammar is sacrificed to metre. 


n Bead yatUivarei\ « . livarina of course for S ivtna. 

i* An akshara is missed ; read probably anindya. . . erroneously placed on the obverse 

is The numbering of this plate is incorrect ; the figure for ' 4 hajmg been enoneousxy pi 

side. Possibly the mistake arose owing to the erroneons repetrtxon or ^ 

i« Erroneously repeated; compare last note. , , od 

is Possibly to be deciphered to * e ler corruptions of A.&KM appear below. 

” na “ e W 00irtiptWOrd ■ ss &!****». 
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Fifth Plate ; second side . 

70 rana Donamayyuru me lovajulako 

71 luku Bhima naku sasana jukanda 

72 ri vi nanatka sala ta nam bunu 

73 ri ru vutti la (? a) dii patfcuvu u(?)du 

74 vadu pattu rajamanam si- 

75 chche [ll*] 

TEANSLATI03ST. 

Hail! 24 the family of the Madugo^a-Chalukyas are glorious, belonging to the gotra of the 
Manavyas praised through all the world ; who have acquired sovereignty by the excellent favour of 
Kausiki ; who have been cherished by the assembly of the Mothers ; who meditate on the feet of 
Svami-Mahas6na ; who have the territories of their foes made subject to them instantly at the sight 
of the excellent sign of the Boar, which they acquired through the favour of the holy Narayana ; and 
who purified their bodies by ceremonial bathings after asvamedhas. Beady to adorn this family, the 
younger brother of Kdkir&ja, living at Mudugoiiduru, after subduing the earth protected it. 
(himself) subject to the behest of none. (L. 12) After winning from Chiyy&raja his captured 
Garuda-banner and his VStala-banner mighty as Havana, he thus announced to him : — My brother 
Kdkir&ja, flourishing, victorious, irresistible to his foes, bearing the insignia of royalty of an 
irresistible 35 throne, has become the guardian of the whole world, now that he has weeded it of his 
enemies. PolakSsi too declared to his brethren iu the presence of his vassals that they 26 were to 
support the encircling diadem of his 36 sons and grandsons. 

(L. 20) In his lineage appeared a very Kama in battles called Bai^amarda, whose daughter 
the fair race of ttie Chalukyas cherishes in their heart and as a family-goddess. He came to 
the delightful region of Mamchikonda, to Kondapalli, untraversed by wheels, 27 and in his turn 
enjoyed the fortune of the town to which then and there a new proclamation was granted. 

(L. 26) Kdkir&ja, when he had conquered his foes and brought their sons low, was the chief of 
kings. His son was Kusum&yudha [I.], whose son was Bijayita. His son was Kusuma- 
yudha [II.], a refuge to the lowly; his son was Vijay&ditya; and his, Kusum&yudlia [III.]. 
His father 28 was Malbadur&ja, whose youngest brother was L6blaaehalaka. His eldest brother 
was named Nijjiyar&ja, a hero who bore the burden of the world. Kamadeva the bodiless god when 
he beheld his form felt himself put to shame, I trow. That monarch had as a son by (his 
consort) Aehiddvi the present Kusum&yudha [IV.], fierce in battle, renowned in two races, just as 
Lord Siva begot on Ambika Kumara. The moon is beauteous, and blameless her radiance ; yet she 
follows not especially king Kusumayudha; for he has fair glory undimmed for ever, in one fortnight 
even as in the other. 

(L. 41) This Kusum&yudlia [IV.], the great lord of high brahman lineage, hereby summons 
the inhabitants of the district of M am cbiko Jida, headed by the Rdshtrahut as, being householders, 
and thus orders them : — 4 Be it known to you that I have given to the brahman Voneya of 
the Kutsita 29 gotra, who has reached the furthest shore of .... , the village called Mogalu- 

churuvulu on the occasion of the winter solstice and have hereby freed it of all taxes.” 
[Boundaries specified ; and followed by epic verses of imprecation. The boundaries are : E. Munna- 
shaka ; S. E. Krovveru 0 ; S. Koravi°; S. W. Otailu (?)* W. Luvvu ; N. W. Palurnru 0 ; N. the 
lull Tividi; N. E. Navulametfea.] 

24 See Vol. VII. 17 above, where the exordium is the same. 

45 Tt would be tempting to read Ayddhya(-ka ), * throne of Oude/ and thus get a pun instead of tautology. 

26 The phrase contains a cnrious mixture of oratio oblique s and directa . 

27 Or, if we read avakreem for achakram f £ straight to Kondapalli/ 

26 Sotl^Sanskrit j but * son ’ must apparently be meant ; unless Malbadu-r&ja be a title of Vijay&ditya. 

29 Not known as a gotra-name : but doubtless a connection with the yxshi Kutsa is intended. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES. 

BY THE LATE PEOF. C. P. TIELE. 

( Translated by G. K. Nariman .) 

[Continued from Vol . XXXI. p. 378.) 

CHAPTER II.*® 

Earliest History of the Zoroastrian Religion — Introduction — Geography, 
Ethnography, and General History of Iran. 

With the Medo-Persians and their near kinsmen the Baktrians or East Iranians, who for 
close on three centuries followed the Babylonians and Assyrians in the suzerainty of Western Asia, 
and who, albeit for a brief space and with little success, overran Egypt and Greece, there enters on the 
htage of universal history an Aryo-European or Indo-Germanie nation to play on it a not 
inconsiderable part. The territory it occupied in its prosperous times stretched from the Caspian Sea 
to the Araxes, and the Oxus, the sea of Aral in the North, and the Hindu Kush, the table-land of the 
Pamirs, and the Indus and its tributaries in the East, as far as the Erythrian or Persian Gulf in the 
South, and Elam, Babel, ancl Assyria in the West. It is usually denominated Iran, *. e., the land of 
the Iranians or Aryans, and the most important parts of which it is made up are Persia, Greater 
Media or Media Proper, Lesser Media or Atropatane, Parthia, and Baktria, together with the Eastern 
provinces. Elam or Snsiana is, too, frequently included therein. It is, as contrasted with the fertile 
colony watered by prodigious torrents in which the Semites settled, a mountainous country 
traversed by scanty rivers, with an extremely unstable climate, — here and there, and particularly 
in the valleys, a considerably fertile but mostly ungrateful soil, which exacted enormous exertion from its 
children. For the greater part it is arid, an extensive waste separating the west from the east. But 
the eastern regions are distinguished by fruitfulness and a temperate clime ; while many of them may 
be esteemed as true paradises. We shall observe that this nature of the lands of Iran is co-related 
not only with the manner of its inhabitants,, but has also influenced the character of their religion* 
Herodotus 50 extols the sagacity of Cyrus, who, to the suggestion of Artembares and certain others 
of the nobility for an exchange of their poor and parched habitat for a more productive and affluent 
country when it was in their power to do so, said in reply that they would then degenerate from the 
rulers into the ruled. Thus the Greeks perceived, and may be the Persians too, that the nature of the 
soil and the climate of the country had made a shrewd, hardy, warlike race of them, a race which for 
a time dominated the civilized world. These natural characteristics are reflected in the prosaic, 
practical, and severely austere moral trend of the Z ar athu shtrian religion. 


*9 [In this Chapter, when a pair of names is joined by a hyphen, the first indicates the Avesia and the second 
the corresponding Indian term : e. y., in Haoma-Soma, Haoma is the Avesia expression and Soma the answering 
Vedie equivalent. — Tr.] 

50 Herodotus, 9, 122. [Artembares, the grandfather of this Artayctes who was hoisted aloft, was the person who 
originated a remark which -the Persians adopted and conveyed to Cyrus in these terms: Since Jupiter has given 
the sovereign power to the Persians, and among men, to you, 0 Cyrus, by overthrowing Astyages ; as we possess 
,a small territory, and that rugged, come, let ns remove from this and take possession of another, better. There are 
many near our confines, and many at a distance. By possessing one of these we shall be more admired by most 
men ; and it is right that those who bear rule should do so ; and when shall we have a better opportunity than when 
we have the command of many nations and of all “ Asia ” ? Cyrus, having heard these words, and not admiring the 
proposal, bade them do so; but when he bade them, he warned them to prepare henceforth not to rule, but to be 
ruled over; for that delicate men spring from delicate countries, for that it is not given to the same land to 
produce excellent fruits and men valiant in war. So that the Persians, perceiving their error, withdrew and yielded 
to the opinion of Cyrns ; and they chose rather to live in a barren country, and to command, than to cultivate fertile 
plains and- be the slaves of others. — T$.J 
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Ethnography . 

The people, after whom the land is called Iran in contradistinction to the Turanian countries, and 
who rose to be the ruling nation, had not been always dwelling there. They gradually supplanted 
more primitive tribes, whom they to all appearance did not hunt down, but in a great measure absorbed 
in themselves. They designated themselves Aryans, just as the Indians discriminated their own 
people by the same appellation from the rest of the masters of the Indian peninsula. In the Avestct 
occasionally we come across Aryans and Aryan territories. The Achaemenides prided themselves on 
their being not Persians merely, sons of Persians, but also Aryans, sons of Aryans, and, as already 
remarked, the Medes, according to Herodotus, were previously called A pioi. It does not follow from 
this that the Medes were the only ones to bear the name, because the historian was unaware that other 
septs, too, laid claim to it. Even the sparse Ossites 51 of the Caucasus, who speak an Iranian tongue, 
assume the denomination of Iron . Aryan signifies noble — those born of pure blood, the ingenui . 
Whatever the diversity of the idioms they employ, in actuality and at least originally they composed 
but one language. Its dialects fall probably into two large groups, of which one had spread from 
Afghanistan in the South over the whole East Iran and the North. To it, inter alia , belonged the 
idiom of the Avesta or the Baktrian, while the other swayed the West, that is, to speak with greater 
precision, Media and Persia. Sufficient data are by no means forthcoming to regard the Avestaic 
speech as that of Media. To judge by the names of the Medes familiar to us, this dialect need not 
have radically differed from the Persian. This conjecture is confirmed by the fact that the huge 
inscriptions which Darius Hystaspes had incised on the rock of Behistun, like those in Persia Proper, 
have been composed in old Persian, new Susian, and Assyrian or Babylonian tongues. Had the 
current language of Media been totally other than the Persian, he would have substituted the latter by 
the former. For the assumption that the second of the languages in question was Median is grounded 
on misapprehension. It is assuredly the language of Susiana, most intimately akin to the Elamite, in 
which likewise inscriptions are preserved in two dialects, one more archaic than the other. Now it is 
quite possible that the aborigines of Media, subjugated by the Aryans, employed a language of the 
same family with the Elamite ; but in the time of the Achaemenides and the Aryan supremacy it was 
unquestionably not the recognized speech of the country. The domination of Media was Aryan. 
The names of the vast majority of kings of whom Herodotus makes mention, and some of which recur 
in the old Persian cuneiform inscriptions, go to prove this. Op pert’s attempts to explain the names 
presented by Ktesias (in lien of those of Herodotus) by means of the Susian, i. e., the so-called 
Median, must, despite all the ingenuity expended over them, be reckoned abortive. 

In reference to religion all Iranians constituted a real unity — we leave out of account 
presumably local peculiarities, — although there is little about them which we know with absolute 
certitude. And in antiquity, unity of faith usually goes hand in hand with uniformity of language. 
They all adopted, if not without modifications, the Mazdayasna creed. Auramazda is to 
Darius and his successors, as in the Avesta , the Supreme Deity, the Creator of all, notwithstanding 
their perpetual veneration along with Him of local divinities in pursuance of local tradition. And 
howsoever Cyrus and Kambyses, as conquerors of alien dominions, may have shaped their Church 
policy, there are no grounds to warrant the supposition that they were not adorers of Mazda. The 
Magians, a Median sept according to Herodotus, were for both the nationalities the sole and legitimate 
leaders of the cultus and the guardians of religious usage. Without them no sacrificial rite could be 
validly performed. This clearly indicates that in this respect the Medians were not distinguished 
from the Persians. In this regard they were differentiated from the other Iranians — at least from 
those among whom the Avesta originated. Among the latter the sacerdotal class are styled 
Aikmmns, or fire-priests, a designation which Strabo still met with in Capadocia. The name of the 


51 [Dr. Habschmaim contributes a dissertation on tlieir language to the Grumdriss dev Irani when FhilologU. ”'Tr,] 
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Magi in the sense of priests does not occur in the Avestaf 2 The prevalence, however, even in Media 
of the Zarathuslitrian religion is inferable from the names of two of the most considerable kings, 
Fravartis and Uvakhshatara (Phraotes and Kyaxeres), names which both connote unmixed Mazdo- 
Zarathushtrian ideas, to wit, “ the professor ” and “ the promoter of growth.*’ And they undeniably 
held sway in the East and North of Iran, where lay at all events most of the lands which the first 
Fargard of the Yendidad enumerates as created by Ahura Mazda for his worshippers and provided 
with all blessings. Moreover, the legendary accounts transfer to Atropatene the birthplace of 
Zarathushtra. It is admitted on all hands that the service of Mazda was extended as far 
as Armenia. 

We have naturally no records of the religion of the Iranians anterior to the genesis and 
introduction of Zarathushtrianism. But that it was the same in all the tribes may be considered 
certain. The Iranians constituted one of the two septs of the Aryans, of which the Indians 
were the other. And we purpose to show that both originally were adherents of a common 
worship ; wherefrom it directly follows that the ancient religion of the Iranian tribes, apart 
from local divergences, was one and the same, being a ramification of the more primitive 
Aryan faith. 

When and whence the Aryans immigrated into Iran, and how they diffused themselves 
over the country is, a problem admitting of no conclusive solution. At first it was held 
that the opening chapter of the Yendidad furnished a clue to it. In this catalogue of countries , 53 
beginning with the lands of the Aryan fraternity and ending with the valleys of the Indus and 
the Rangha or Xexartes, some read a narrative of the exodus of the primordial Aryan settlers 
in Iran. Others combat this view on diverse grounds, and, inter alia , because of the inclusion in 
the list of mythical territories. But the latter objection is yet far from substantiated. 
Aryanem Vaejo, the Aryan stem-land, is decidedly not a fanciful region, notwithstanding that 
latterly, and also to the glossators of the Fargard , it became a legendary land, the rendezvous of 
Ahura Mazda, Yima, and Zarathushtra in other words, a paradise. It is a very real country 
where the weather is unendnrable, and which on that account appears to have been abandoned 
of men. Subsequently the phantasy of latter-day generations came to glorify it. Yarena, too, 
though we are unable to verify its site, is as much or as little imaginary as the ancient 
countries figuring in the military annals of Egyptian and Assyrian princes, the situation of 
which is obscure to us. Nor is it to be relegated to the domain of the unreal because it was the 
theatre of the legends of Thraetona and Azi Dahaka. For in that case Babel, too, wei*e 
a mythical city, where another passage locates Azi Dahaka’s abode. And how many myths of 
antiqaity do not allude to actual and extant places ? The explanation above referred to seems 
to me not so untenable. The apparent anomaly with which the author now and again springs 
from one end of the land to another confirms me in this hypothesis. Bid we but reflect on the 
regions whose situation is established, we should get a clear notion of the gradual expansion of 
the nation. Issuing from Airyanem Yaejo, where colonization was first sought, the Aryans 
settle in the desolate Sughdha, or Sogdiana, and progress onward to the neighbouring Margiana 
andNisaea , 55 from the last named to Haraina, the Areia of the Greeks and modern Herat; thence 
to Yakereta, which is probably Kabul, and to Harakhraiti, the modern Helmend. Between 

^The only passage, Yasna 65, 7 (Spiegel, 61 25), where it is supposed to be found must be interpreted 
differently. See the Monograph Over de Oudheid vant Avesta, biz. 8. 

[Mill’s version of the passage is admittedly based on the Pahlavi gloss. — Tr.] 

63 [Of the sixteen lands, nine are identified with certainty. For the rest the Pahlavi commentary is our only 
guide. — 8. B. E. IY. 1 seq* Dr. W. Geiger’s Geograyhaie von Iran in the Grand. Iran . Phil, is a storehouse of con- 
densed information and completely quotes the literature. As regards modern Persia, even in point of geography. 
Lord Curzon’s work Btands pre-eminent. — Tr,] 

Note that here we have obviously to deal with a Colony ; the Aryan land is called not Sughdha, hut Gava 
which is in Sughdha. The chapter contains more similar expressions. 

55 Nisaea is said to lie between Bakhdhi and Mourn. Literally this is not correct. May it not indicate that it 
was colonized by emigrants from both ? 
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whiles settlements were attempted in the Northern Hyrkania and the adventurers had wandered 
forth up to Ragha. 

Next follow, to omit the unidentified Varena and Chakhra (conjecturally both lay 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Oaspean Sea), the Hapta Hindu in the South-east, and Ragha, 
which latter, a land of inclement cold, must have occnpied more northern latitudes. Be that 
as it may, the document the editor of the Fargard employed to his edifying end bears every 
trace of hoary antiquity. It exhibits the geographical horizon of the original author in its 
entirety. His Iranian world does not extend beyond. Media and Persia were situate outside 
of these limits. 


History. 


The above exposition derives corroboration from the records of the wars of the Assyrian 
kings. Several times they made incursions, and prior to the Babylonian conquerors, far into 
Media. Though they did not completely overthrow it, they pursued the object of terrorizing 
the populace by ceaseless raids and predatory inroads, and there founded sporadic colonies. 
Now well nigh all the names of the Median localities and tribes they mention have a non-Aryan 
ring about them, at any rate till the reign of Saragon II. This evidences that the bulk of the 
Aryans before the eighth century B. C. had not pressed forward so far to the west. Still we 
encounter stray exceptions. In near propinquity to the eastern border of Assyria the country or 
the clan of Parsuas is spoken of, which appear to have dwelt east of Elam at the time of 
Senacherib, Perhaps they were the Persians, though the name might equally be an Assyrian 
disguise for the Parthavas or Partbians. In the annals of Salamanassar II., ninth century B. C., 
he relates of a victory over a certain Arfcasar who lived not far from Parsuas, and speaks of a prince 
of Hubushka, now called Data, and again Datana , 06 Both names are certainly Aryan. Tiglatpiesar 
III. names as the lord of Kummukh, i. e ,, Kommagene, far in the west, a Kushtaspi, in which 
uncouth expression we recognize the unmistakable Vishtaspa. Saragon II. captures in Man 
a Dayaukku, which word he considers a proper name, hut which signifies a landgrave dahyuka. 
A similar oversight we discover in Herodotus who calls the founder of the Median Monarchy 
Deiokes . 57 Finally, Ashurahiddan advanced up to Patischaria, Patusharra, the old Persian 
Parish uvari, and there waged war on two rulers whom he denominates Eparna and Siterparna, 
names in which occurs the Zarathushtri.au idea of frana , the Baktrian hvarena, the sacred gloria . 
Consequently, the Aryans, though settled in the east and north, appear to have but tardily 
progressed to the west and south portions of Iran, till at last they grew in puissanoe enough to 
establish au empire. 


According to an ancient tradition available to the Greeks, Baktria was, previous to 
the founding of the Median hegemony, a powerful principality with a tolerably advanced 
civilization. It is hard to account as history a tradition which sounds highly improbable and 
which has but a slender basis. However, it is perhaps not altogether groundless and is capable 
of being sustained by the circamstance that the Aryan at first betook himself to Baktria and 
the adjoining districts before Media and Persia owned him overlord, Since the explorations of 
the past few years the remote antiquity of culture has been more and more established, and 
there is little warrant to urge the impossibility of such domination here and at such an obscure 
period, of the past. ^ An undisputed precedence over other eastern principalities is accorded to 
Baktria in the Iranian and Indian sources. Better data witness to the existence of the Median 
dynasty, though we are not left muoh detail. As noted above, Deiokes, to whom Herodotus 
ascribes the founding of the empire, is in all probability but the title of the landgrave. The 


M *** obelisk, line 171 161 and 177. By - Aryan” is meant here by no means “Perso* Aryan.” There 

were also Aryan or Indo-derman Scythians whose language was eyidentiy akin partly tp the Iranian. The name 
of the country of Khubushka sounds quite Scythian. 


Pomp, mj Bahylpnisch-Aisyrescke GescMchie, p. 263. 
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other names which he specifies, Phraotes, and Kyaxares, are good Persian ones, and are familiar 
to ns through the inscriptions of the Achsemenides. A revolutionary under Darius claims 
descent from Uvakhshastar (Kyaxares). Another, a Mede, is called Fravertes, and names 
himself Khshathrita, while obviously he is designated Kashtaritu. prince of Media in an 
Assyrian fragment . 58 Presumably, Khshathrita was the last legitimate ruler of Media, and 
Astyages, whom Nabunaid, the last autocrat of Babel, dubs Ishtuvegu, a Scythian or Kimmerian 
usurper* 

It is definitely known that Astyages was vanquished by Cyrus, and that his own army delivered 
him up to the Persian conqueror. With Cyrus the stock of the Persians in the first half of the sixth 
century B. C. assumed paramount power. The Persian dynasts, who, after Hakhamanishya, their 
ancestor, were known as the Achsemenides, were, it would seem, till now under the subjection of the 
Median rulers. But while the power of the Medes rapidly declined on account of the incursions and 
occasional government of the Scythians, hardy Aryan clans hailing from the North, the Persian might 
constantly increased. Since the time of Cishpis (Teispes) they possessed themselves of Elam, which had 
previously received from Asurbanipal its coup-de-grace, and thenceforward assumed, by preference, 
the style of princes of Anzan, at the same time 59 that they were the regents of Persia as well. Cyrus 
the Great, second of the name, the third according to some authorities , 60 was the first king of kings 
of Persian lineage, who, not content with the homage of all Iranian nations, annexed Lydia to the 
Asiatic possessions of his empire, and reduced by his victorious arms the whole of West Asia. The 
sovereignty remained from this time in the hands of the Achsemenides. But after the death of 
Kambyses II., the son of the Great Cyrus, and of the pseudo-Smerdes, Bardia, and of Ganmata, 
the Magian, the dynasty was transferred with Darius, Daravush, son of Hystaspes or Yishtaspa, to 
the younger branch. More than once the successor to the throne was not a lineal descendant but 
a distant kinsman of the preceding sovereign, and one who waded through blood to the sceptor. This 
formidable empire, however, despite its bad government, would not so soon have fallen to pieces, had 
the genius of the general Alexander to cope with a Cyrus or a Darius, son of Yishtaspa, and “the 
lances of Persian manhood,” of which Darius boasted that they had reached far and wide, not been 
committed to the charge of an incompetent and vainglorious despot, who, too pusillanimous to die on 
the battlefield, was assassinated by one of his own satraps. With his fall commenced a new era, not 
only for the people at large, but likewise for the religion he had professed. The alien hegemony was 
not propitious to the native faith. Its renaissance was inaugurated with the rise of the Parthian house, 
which was Iranian. And this religious revival was consummated under the Sassanides. But that lies 
outside the province of our present research. The historical outline we have presented, and which was 
our objective, must suffice for a background to the evolution of Zarathushtrian religion down 
to Alexander. But before we embark on the latter exposition, we have to examine the soil into 
which the religion struck roots — to inquire (to put it differently) on what anterior worship it 
was superposed. 

2. The East Iranian Religion. 

Of the religion out of which Zarathushtrianism was evolved, or at least which it super- 
seded, we are left neither original records nor direct accounts. And yet it is possible to picture 
to ourselve3 its features, collocating for comparison the religious conceptions and usages of 
the cognate tribes and establishing their common traits. The Iranian’s next-of-kin in religion is the 

In another Assyrian text he is called town-bailiff of Karkassi, and with him is mentioned Mamitiarsu, the 
town- bailiff of the !Medes. Comp, my Babylon.- Aissyr, Geschichte , p. 334 se#., and especially p. 336, note 1. 

** In my paper on « Het land Anzan — Ausan ” (Leyden, 1894) I have endeavoured to establish that Anzan or 
Ansan here signifies the part of Elam in which lay the capital of Susa. It is well known that this city was the 
favourite residence of Persian monarchs. 

» Noldeke who infers this from Herod. 7, 11. I think that Herodotus presents as one the genealogies of 
Xerxes and of Cyrus, and places them both by mistake one after the other. See his Aufsatze zur Fersischen Geschichte, 
p. 15. [These valuable essays have been contributed in an English version to the Fncyclogcsdia JBritannica. Te.J 
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Indian. Both are the two enormous ramifications of a people which distinguished itself from 
its neighbours by the appellation of Aryan betokening its superiority to them. The languages which 
the two peoples spoke bear closer affinity than any others ol the Aryo-European or Indo-Germanic 
family of languages to which they belong, especially with reference to their primitive structure. 
Grammar and vocabulary, phraseology and declension, accord to a degree which compels us to derive 
them from one and the same antique tongue. Indians and Iranians, then, employed of yore 
one language which may best be christened Aryan, or, if the term should cover the whole family, 
the East Iranian. And it directly follows that they at one time dwelt in immediate vicinity, nay, in 
the self-same locality, and composed but one nation. Where this has been the case we need not 
inquire here. All manner of conjectures have been advanced and advocated, but not one has till now 
won universal concurrence. We would have had to be satisfied with the answer “somewhere in 
Asia/’ but for the theory which some have enunciated of the European origin. But for us the 
problem is of subordinate significance. Suffice it to know that Iranian and Indian have been one 
folk. This postulate will elucidate the striking harmony in their tone of religious thought and will 
help us exhibit the salient characteristics of their common creed, so far as the vestiges thereof 
bequeathed to us render the task feasible. It is not germane to our purpose to retrograde 
still backward and to propound the question whether the entire race which comprehended the Asiatic 
or East Iranian and kindred peoples constituted whilom a unity not linguistic alone but religious 
as well. 

But first of all we stand face to face with the suggestion, which seeks to ascertain if what- 
ever of religious basis the two peoples share in common cannot be looked upon as the consequence of 
a reciprocal intercourse, that is, as concepts and customs which they adopted the one from 
the other. And as a matter of fact this assumption has been made to explain all the instances 
of consonance in mythology and cult, in the names of deities and rites, and thus the nugatory results 
of the science of comparative religion and mythology are demonstrated, the whole structure 
erected by the latter with so much ingenuity and erudition crumbling to the ground. Sound 
strictures these capable of demonstrating the extravagance of the comparative method and the 
vindication of other methods of exposition, which latter in many a case strike the right nail 
on the head. 

It is a pity, however, that the new theory falls into exactly the same insularity as the older 
one and stultifies itself by its extravagance. However that may be in general, borrowing 
is out of the question in our particular instance. It may be urged the Iranians and the Indians 
were something more than cognate ; they resided in the closest proximity. Their bounds 
merged into each other at the Indus. Afghanistan affords an apt illustration. The language 
of this country is Pashtu. We are justified to number it among the Iranian dialects ; and 
yet it so abounds with Indian ingredients that many a scholar has set it down as an 
Indian dialect, or at any rate an independent tongue very nearly akin to the Iranian. 

What holds good of language, may not that have been true of religion in the earlier 
centnries ? There is nothing intrinsically to militate against the possibility. But actually it is 
precluded. To indicate the most important objections alone: The common traits they disclose, 
from the religious standpoint, are not of the essence ; at least they have no bearing on 
the more prominent conceptions of the several systems. They relate to the elements allowed on 
sufferance or those re-admitted after resistance. The points of contact, even when scrutinised 
individually, point to what we must regard as survivals of a bygone age. And these relics 
again, when separately examined in either religion, show that they have developed inde- 
pendently and peculiarly. They are at the same time in unison and apart from each other toto 
caelo. Mutual adoption would have involved, on the part of the Iranians, the assimilation 
of Indra and Agni ; on the part of the Indians the absorption of Ahura Mazda and Vohumano. 
But Ahura Mazda and Yohumano have remained unknown to the Indians; and as for Indra, 
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to the Iranian he is of the realm of the evil. What most claims our attention is that there is 
so much that is the same in the two creeds, but which in spirit and nature is wholly antagonis- 
tic, standing poles apart. In respect of one point we are doubtful, namely, touching the 
Haoma-Soma worship. The service of Soma in the Indian cult is a cardinal circumstance, but is 
so only in the later stage of Zarathushtrianism. It is nowhere alluded to in the Gathaic litera- 
ture. The evident inference, consequently, is that a feature which takes a principal rank 
in the oldest document of a people, and which rises to importance at a subsequent period 
in another, is a loan from the former to the latter. Additional force is lent to the 
deduction when we remember that Haoma does not play anything like so prominent a part among 
the Iranians, which it enjoys among the Indians ; that the Indians have dedicated one entire 
mandala of the Rig-Veda to it in its form of Favamana ; that its votaries, Indra foremost, indulge 
in boundless potations of the beverage, winding up with larceny and mortal fracas; and that 
they have an inexhaustible dictionary of its honorific epithets and a vast number of compounds, 
one of whose components is represented by Soma. The Iranians, on the contrary, are 
poor in this respect, less lavish, sparing even to parsimony in conferring titles on Haoma. To 
the Soma 'imbibing Indians we find no parallel in the Avesta. It at the same time merits atten- 
tion that in the solitary passage in all the Gathaic texts where Haoma is mentioned, in the later 
addendum to the Yasna Haptanghaiti 61 we simultaneously come upon the Atharvans or Fire-priests 
(k who come from afar.” All this tends to make one suspicious as to the Soma-Haoma doctrine 
and as to the cult of it being the relic of the East Aryan epoch. It is indubitable that the East 
Aryans were acquainted with an immortalizing drink, for we find it among the Iranians, and it 
is equally traceable to the old Aryan or Indo-Germanic age. The myths and customs under 
consideration are at once ancient and universal. Their vestiges can be traced even to the non- 
Aryans. I am speaking only of the peculiar shape with which they are invested in the Soma- 
Haoma latria, and this form I am inclined to set down as comparatively later.^ Again, I am 
not of opinion that the Iranians adopted the Haomo direct from the Vedic Indians, and that 
« the Atharvans who came from afar ” proceeded from the opposite bank of the Indus. It were 
then not so fundamentally divergent in its agreement with Soma, nor would it have been 
evolved so independently in Iran. And in that case it were not easy to differentiate it 
from Indra and Twahstra. In all probability the parent-land of the Haoma-Soma worship has 
to be sought on the Iranian river Harakhvaiti, whence it would disseminate itself east, north, 
and westward. In the name Sarasvati, then, which was bestowed by the Vedic Indians on the 
invisible stream between the Indus and the Ganges and on the banks of which they originally 
settled, we would have to look for a reminiscence of the holy river in whose vicinity the peculiar 

cult arose . 62 

We now pass on to give a conspectus of the religion of the East Iranians, of the yet 
inseparate Indians and Iranians. 

If they had still clung to a goodly number of animistic ideas and usages, nevertheless 
their religion was dioidedly polytheistic. The beings they invoked they addressed by a 
variety of honorific epithets : — The celestials (deva — daeva), the spirits (Asura — Ahura), the 
affluent donors or lot-dispensers ( bhaga, — lagha, baga), the revered (yajata — yazuta). Of these 
appellations the first two are of the most frequent occurrence in both the creeds; the last two 
are perhaps more in vogue in one clan than the other. Two of these, deva and bhaga, 
were current even prior to the East Iranian period, the first being very general, the second at 
least among the Slav people. Asura has its counterpart in the old Norse Asen, while Yajata is 
a congener of the Greek dyios. 


62 This coincides with Hillebrandt’s conjectures, Vedesche Mythologie, I. 100. But all his hypotheses cannot 
be accepted. 
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The divinities were nature-gods, and the sagacity and science with which men credited 
them must have been taken, to a large measure, for sorcery or a sorb of supernatural wisdom 
not to be acquired in the way of ordinary meditation, a special divine endowment which none 
but the elect of humanity shared with the heavenly existences. But when these intelligences 
are credited with a beneficent government ( suhshatra — huWishatlira) and are styled self- 
willed ( sajosha — hazaosha ), therein resides the germ of a belief in a definitely-ordained world* 

At the head of the supernal world stand seven supreme spirits. And it is not without 
reason that the seven Adityas of India are thought to answer to as many Amesha Spentas of 
Iran. We say not without reason because the figure remains constant, notwithstanding the 
objection that at times more than the well-known seven mentioned by Plutarch are reckoned, 
and that all the deities recognized as Adityas in the aggregate transcend the number. An 
enormous importance attaches to this sacred number in both the religions. To illustrate our 
claim by a few out of numerous examples, the Indian equally with the Persian divides the 
terrestrial sphere into seven continents, the dwipas of the one, the Keshwaras of the other ; seven 
sacred rivers which are not to be distinguished from the seven tributaries of the Sarasvati ; 
seven sacred minstrels (Saptarshi) of the Indians, whom the Iranian depicted in the seven stars 
of Ursa Major (Haptoirenga), and diverse symbolical, ritual operations in which the number 
recurs again and again. The number is both ancient and primival, invested with religious 
sanctity by both. It has its prototype again in the celestial world. The Zarathushtrian 
reformers added, to the number their supreme spirits, inclusive of Ahura Mazda, but simul- 
taneously replaced a couple of them by others, thus keeping to the original figure. The Indians 
styled them the sons of Aditi ; but reckoned among them likewise Varuna and Mitra and 
Aryaman, and filled the remaining places at pleasure mostly by personification of abstractions. 
Now it happens that Vanina, Mitra, and Aryaman are precisely divinities of a category other 
than the one which appertains specially to the Yedic mythology and which are revered most in 
the Yedic period. Yaruna, at any rate, takes more after a Semitic than an Aryan god. In his 
capacity of sovereign and lord of all (Samraj) and controller of the moral system of the world 
is he the dispenser of precious blessings, but he is at the same time feared as the judge of all 
transgressions which are brought to his knowledge, however concealed they remain from the 
eyes of others. To the Iranian, Mithra is principally the avenger of violated faith and the 
redoubtable guardian of pledge or truth, or compact. In the Yedic panthean the deity is 
not in her element. Mitra recedes in the background, and, as a nature-god, is supplanted by 
Indra and others. Only in conjunction with Yaruna, with whom she forms a Dyad (d,vandva), 
she retains something of her importance. Aryaman appears rarely alone in the Rig- Veda , 
much ofiener in compauy of Yaruna and Mitra or with one of them or with one or more of the 
rest of the Adityas, hut most commonly with the two first named, and once as forming an 
intimate triad . 63 Mitra and Aryaman are synonyms and properly connote ‘friend * and ‘ bosom 
friend/ the second oftenest in the sense of ‘friend of the bridegroom,’ irapa vvp<f>Los } and this 
signification is yielded both in the Veda and the Avesta, Accordingly there is adequate 
ground to claim the inclusion of the three among the seven highest in the East Aryan period. 
The Zarathushtrian reformers elevated others to their position and allotted to Mitra and Aryaman 
a place outside of the seven. Mitra was the potent divinity of lumination, thrust back in the 
Gathic period, but so intertwined with the popular beliefs that in a subsequent age he was of 
necessity reinstated among the Zarathushtrian Yazatas. His office it was to befriend and 
succour the faithful in fight, and he was, as we saw, protector of Veracity and Justice. Aryaman, 
whose presence the fraternity desiderate, perhaps was, as the name leads us to surmise, the 
guardian genius of the Aryan nation, the promoter of their prosperity and the cherisher of 


68 VII. 88, 4. Bergaigne, Belegion Vedique, 111. 98, and note to p. 102. [The Avesta form of the god 

is Mithra, the Vedic form being Mitra. — Tr j 
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their fertility. And perhaps we may descry in Varuna the celestial reflex and god-head of the 
king, in Mitra that of the contumacious nobility, and in Aryaman that of a loyal populace. 

For, that Varuna is of the cycle of the East Aryans reposes on a well-founded hypothesis. 
We may leave it undecided whether he was so early adored under that appellation or whether 
this designation is still older and is connected with the Greek Uranos. The first alternative 
has the weight of greater probability. We believe that the personified abstraction which passes 
under the name of Varuna in the Vedic times is more primival than the religions, either Vedic 
or Avestaic. So its absence among the Iranians is tolerably explicable. Such as embraced the 
Zarathushtrian creed were unable to place another supreme deity in juxtaposition with Mazda 
Ahura, the omniscient Ahura. In the new scheme Varuna is superseded by a god, who is his 
equal in several respects, and who, similarly to him, is Ahura (Asura) par excellence. Varuna 
among the Indians was so intimately associated with the ethical and phenomenal world (which 
they denoted by the word rta ) that he to a certain extent coincides with the latter, so much so 
that not without a show of reason is he characterized a personification of rta. Analogously, 
Mazda is as good as identical with Asha, the Iranian parallel of rta, whom the Zarathushtrians 
have also in a manner personified. Again, as Mitra is associated with Varuna in the Veda, so 
too is Mitra with Ahura in the younger Avesta.™ It is neither proved nor probable that this 
Ahura is another being than Ahura Mazda. There is equally meagre evidence for the sup- 
position that the highest God of Zarathushtrian system has supplanted Dyaus 60 (who is con- 
spicuous by his absence among the Persians] , but was not able to supersede the celestial deity 
Varuna. On the contrary, he unites in himself the importance of both who both are many 
times curtly styled Asura. But in most aspects Ahura Mazda is in unison with Varuna, Dyaus 
is a most primivael nature-god dating back to anti-East Aryan times. In the Veda he occupies 
a place in the dogma, but in the liturgical exercitation he has sunk into nonentity. Not, 
however, that Mazda Ahura is distinguishable from Varuna-Asura only by name. Mazda is a 
creation of the Zarathushtrian protestantism. But they are too similar the one to the other 
for both to be simultaneously adored ; and thus Varuna had to yield. When latterly Mitra 
was transferred from the popular creed to the Zarathushtrian scheme of religion he could not 
remain conjoined with Varuna, but must stand in the same relation to Mazda which formerly 
Be occupied ■witli regard to V aruna. 67 

Recently the hypothesis has been assailed which imputed to the Indo-Iranian the loan of the sacred 
number seven from the Semites, and which sought to explain the figure by a refereuce to nothing 
more than the sun, moon, and the five planets. V aruna (and Ahura Mazda 1) was supposed to be the 
moon, Mitra the sun, the re maining five the real or apparent minor luminaries.^ This theory gives 

e* In the dual number and in different cases. 

rMill notes * 8 B E XXXI. 199 : The star J upiter has been called Ormazd hy the Persians and Armenians, 
-and are next mentioned, but who can fail to be struck with tbe resemblance to the 

Mitra-Varona of the E ig-Veda. Possibly both ideas were present to the composer. - Tb. ] 

Yasna, II. 11. 

ShtsYassSe is remarkable as showing the struggles of the faithful with the J* 

whose libations are hated fall smitten to the ground, w:th their haw torn off 'IsAhura Mazda. 

65 Aid in Herod I 131 is the accusative of Zevs t not of Dyaus, Herodotus mea P „ tt vook 

es The view hereoppose’d is advanced by P. von Bradke, Syaeu Asura, Ahura ’ S-’about 

6T With reference to the whole problem, consult H. W. Wallis, Ike rJL 
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rise to serious doubts. The connection o f the seven revolving heavenly bodies with the seven most 
exalted divinities is not so ancient as is supposed, and their identification has never been made out. 
Seven highest gods existed much earlier. Besides, the number is not Semitic by origin. It is Stmieric ; 
and in all probability it is an idea as much belonging to the Sumerians as the pre-Semitic nations of 
West Asia. The sacred number of the Semites was three and also four, but their holiest was the 
product of the two or twelve. These they discarded in favor of the Sumerian seven, and probably the 
East Aryans, too, were indebted for it directly to the Sumerian. It is of a truth remarkable that to 
the Aryans or Indo-Germans the number seven has had little import. And the Aryans or the 
Indo-Germans came in contact neither with the Sumerian nor with the Semites* 

Beyond these seven, the East Aryans had withal other divinities, the wind-god Vayu, the belli- 
gerent god of heaven, the dragon-smiter Vrtrahan, who reappears among the Indians as 
India and revives among the Persians as the genius of triumph, Verethraghna, and who is not always 
distinct from Tishtar (the latter’s identification with the star Sirius cannot be aboriginal) ; and 
Armaiti who is represented in the Veda and the Avesta as the divine personification of piety and the 
head of the material world, and w r hom Zarathushtrians received among the satellites of Ahura 
Mazda, but who is not reckoned in India among the Adityas. 69 Dyaus, too, must have been 
worshipped, otherwise the Yedic Indian would not have preserved the memory of him. 

There are unmistakable marks which point to the cognisance of East Aryans with demi-gods 
or heroes, if many of them were not already deities, who at a subsequent age were degraded in rank. 
This fate may have befallen Trita Aptya or Traitana, the Thrita or Thraetopa Athwya of the Avesta , 
originally the same water-god, or rather the god of light contending in the heavenly waters ; witness 
the resemblance of their names and the change of their roles. And a like fall was not impossibly 
experienced by others of the heavenly beings. To the minor divine creatures belong Manu, the 
lumiferous god and father of mankind, of whom the Veda has a vivid recollection , and the Avesta 
a fainter one in Manus-Ghithra : Yama, in a measure a duplicate of the preceding, whom as Yima 
he wholly ousted in the Avesta , — a mythical king of the primordial humanity since perished, and the 
judge of the dead ,* Krcashva-Keresaspa, the vanquisher of monsters like Thraetona, and mentioned 
as his son in the legend ; finally, Krshanu-Keresani, the archer who watches over the ambrosia and 
discharges his darts at him who would rifle the same for humanity. 70 Besides, the much older and 
uuiversally spread legends which Herodotus transfers to Cyrus the Great must already at this period 
have assumed the' shape they present to the Indian and the Iranian. Furthermore, holy minstrels 
or sages were spoken of as a class of seers or sorcerers (Kavi, Kavya, Kavan), who were endowed 
with supernatural prescience, and from which class the later Persian tradition has derived an entire 
line of sovereigns, Of these were the sapient Ushanas (Kava Usa or Usadhan), his son-in-law Yavati, 
and his grandson Sushravas (Husravangh). The Indiaus recognize Ushanas as the magician 
preceptor of the Asuras, he who forged weapons for Soma and Indra and who awakes the dead. With 
the Iranians, he dominates the demons and makes an unsuccessful attempt at a journey to heaven. 
This journey the Indians attribute to Yayati, Husravangha is the prince of adventurers, and, in 
Iran, avenges the death of his grandfather on the Turanian miscreant Franrase. The basis of this 
folklore must have lain in a period preceding the East Aryan, that is, in old Aryan times, for we are 
spontaneously put in mind of Daedalus and Wieland the smith, 71 If such cunning wizards were 
reverenced, there were others, fabulous male enchanters called Yatus, whose, machinations men 

09 The form of the name in the Avesta is Armaiti, hut the metre teaches that it must have been pronounced, also, 
Aramaiti In the QdtJias. The traditional significance of the word is in two places in the Big- Veda ,as in the Avesta , 
" earth.” It is not relevant here if this interpretation of Sayana is correct. It only shows that people still held 
fast to this sense even in India. • 

T0 About the Yedic Puramdhi and the Avestaic Parendi or Parendi, whose identity has been doubled by many, 
and, among ethers, hy Spiegel, Die Arische Feriode , p. 208 seq., compare Pischel in the Vedische Siudien, I. 205, who 
' ^em to he* identicaLand explains as the “fruitful.” Tradition accords her dominious over the shades. 

tl Both m Z. D. M. II. 223. 

Spiegel, B&Mtd§e f IV., 41 seq.-, and. Arische- Periods, pp. 281-287. __ j 
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dreaded, noxious spirits Druhas (Av.Drnjas), the spirits of mendacity, and perhaps also the Danavas, 
fiendish demons who laid snares for man on all sides. Their craft was black magic, a terror to men, 
and for which they invoked the succour and protection of gods and heroes, but particularly the help 
of the aforesaid sages. The palm of satanity was assigned, as is evident from the honorific epithet of 
Yrtrahan-Yerethraghna mentioned above, and which is found among both the peoples, to Yrtra the 
fiend, the exponent of the might of darkness. We cannot claim with absolute positiveness that the 
conflict of light and darkness, between the protectors of humanity and their foes, was not merely 
mythical and religious, but bore the ethical significance of victory of truth over falsehood and deceit, 
of right over wrong. The characters of the foremost gods, pre-eminently Yaruna and Mitra, go to 
countenance the supposition. And it is certain that the East Aryans venerated their dead as valiant 
opponents of cruel spirits (Shurasas = Surao) and as the righteous ones (rtavanas»ashaonish) and 
believed that they tasted of the heavenly water conferring immortality. 

The concord in the cult of the Indians and the Iranians, characteristic divergences of the 
religions notwithstanding, shows that the germs thereof are traceable to the East Aryan 
period. The cardinal or central point in the cult was, among both, the fire. Only the 
great fire-god of the Indian bears another name than that of the Iranians. The former name it 
Agni, the latter Atar. The name Agni is an archaic word, as witness the Latin ignis . But 
it is more. It designates likewise an ancient Aryan deity ; compare Ogiin, the name of the 
Slav or Wendish god of fire. Why it has been extinct among the Iranians can no more be 
determined; nor do I feel called upon to hazard a guess. They had in common other ancient 
names of fire and of a sort which never could have denoted fire as such. One was apam-napat, 
the offspring of water, and Narashansa — Nairyosangha which is usually understood to imply 
“laud of men,” “the eulogized of men .’ 5 By apam-napat is doubtless meant the lightning 
dazzling out of the clouds, the medium between heaven and earth, god and humanity. Nara- 
shansa is equally a messenger of the deity, in which capacity Nairyosangha figures in the 
Avesta . But before all, his being the same existence with whom the blest abide in heaven is 
an illuminating circumstance . 72 He is, perhaps, a kind of psychopompus , and his appellation 
must be interpreted as “he who rules over men, the human habitants of heaven. ? However 
that may be, the Iranian god of flames has been called Atar from immemorial antiquity — a name 
which became obsolete with the Indian, whilst derivatives of it continued to occur. One of these 
derivatives is Atharvan, fire-priest, which is the Iranians usual and universal name for priest, 
but with the Indians as applied only to the primitive mythical servants of fire who brought 
the element down from the heavens. The fourth Veda is called after it. This Atharva Veda 
is, as a collection, the youngest, but is the least advanced so far as religious evolution is con- 
cerned. Take all this in connection with the impossibility of explaining 75 the word as such 
out of Iranian languages, and the inference is apparent that the denomination of the fire-god 
most in vogue in the East Aryan period was Atar, and that of its priest Atharvan. Naturally, 
all the myths which relate to the heavenly fire and the deity presiding over the element — its 
origin, its miraculous potency and blessings, the stealing of the celestial fire, which the gods 
would preserve from men — how ancient so ever, and however universally disseminated, are 
posterior to the ceremonies observed at its ignition, renewal, and perpetual continuance. The 
ceremonies primarily constituted no cult of fire regarded as a divine existence, but were mystic, 
magical operations which did not grow into a cult till fire had attained to the dignity of one 
of the superior powers and its effects were held to influence celestial phenomena as well. And 
both the peoples have conserved somewhat of its original character in the sacrifices to fire. 


72 Ven&idad , 19', 31 seq. . . . 

Bergaigne perceives in the name the prayer, literally, “ the formula of men, which is not m keeping with 

the Iranian or the East Aryan god's character. 

78 Some derive it from Ad, to eat, adtar, the eater, the devourer, which at least is not impossible. . . 
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The Indians and Iranians lived in the closest proximity, yet borrowing and imitation on 
part of either are ont of the question with reference to fire-worship. This service has 
nnfolded itself among each of the folks so independently and peculiarly, the legends associated 
herewith have been developed on such independent lines, that they defy the explanation of 
mere borrowing. Each instance of similarity must be considered as arguing that the cult was 
remarkable, even at the epoch of their first existence, for the special veneration of fire. It is 
as we saw, somewhat otherwise with the Soma worship. We very much doubt that Soma, the 
god who derived his name from the intoxicating beverage which was extracted from a plant, 
and which was diluted with honey, milk, and water, in order to he consecrated to the deity — 
a drink which was indulged in to intoxication — was an East Aryan god, and that the rite was 
then in common practice. But our scepticism refers to this particular form or phase alone. 
The East Aryans were unquestionably acquainted with a hallowed spirituous liquor, of what- 
ever description and name, a counterpart of the celestial draught conferring immunity from 
death yclept Amrfca, which means ambrosia. This designation the Indians repeatedly bestow 
upon Soma. The sacred twins Haurvatat and Ameretat represent the food and the drink of 
the denizens of heaven to the Iranians, and, in fact, are a personification of them. The most 
ancient mythical priests, the Indian Yivasvat, Yama, Trifca Apatya, probably belonged 
originally to the same class and were subsequently converted into the devotees of Soma, while 
in Iran, Yivanghat, Yima’s father, Thrita and Athwya were the oldest adorers of Haoma. But 
so early as the East Aryan era this beatific inebriation was not unknown. In it the unsophis- 
ticated natural man beheld a new and loftier life, invigoration of heart and energy, superhuman 
inspiration, but, before all, a way to prevision, prescience, and wisdom transcending human 
faculties. The term which they employed to express this mental condition, mada (Av. Madha), 74 
has, with but a slight modification, the like significance for both the nations, and hence it cannot 
but have been in vogue at the time of their co-inhabitance. 

It goes without saying that the latria of fire and the worship of the drink of immortality as 
a divine existence, and the magical operations appertaining to it, did not originate first in the East 
Aryan period. Without having recourse to the maze of comparative mythology one may take it for 
demonstrated that both the forms of the cult date from anterior times. Even though not a few of 
the corresponding features which the mythologists flatter themselves to have discovered in all Aryan 
or Indo-Qermanic fables 75 relating to the god of fire and the celestial potion, are not free from 
suspicion and objection ; there remains a good deal which has been positively established and which 
points out that the roots of these concepts and customs lie deeper than in the Indo-Iranian stratum. 
There is no dearth of indications permitting the assumption that the existence of these forms of the 
cults extend beyond the Aryan world and warranting the conjecture that the worship of Dionysos, 
a divinity of fertility and of higher life as the consequence of a supernal beverage, has emanated from 
the Semites, or that even they had it a loan from a preceding civilization. Let us not, however, 
trench upon this far removed region. Here we have only to exhibit that both the cults constituted 
but one form among the East Aryans, and that it has prolonged its term of life into the Indian and 
Iranian ages, though it has had a development proper to itself in each people and has by consequence 
been subjected to alterations. 


In the sacrifice the central point was the prayer, the spoten word. The priest is called the 
“invoker, the snpplicator,” which designation is retained in the Indian hotr,n Iranian motor. 

” ThlS 'T 0rd ° c ™f as oarly as in the as - The traditional interpretation of it is “ sagacity,” “knowledge,” 

ini L 7r ^ r n0e ” «“the inspiration conse^Son iSilLoat- 

weli rtnil^ J ; - T ~ 2 erman met}1 ’ “mead” - which is employed to signify Soma as 
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« IT, 1 ’ i. ’ p - 13 sei j ’ tis same word used only latterly in this sense. 
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Utter " ““ * *<> ™ *0 pray, and the 
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And both the folk have from the remote past, when they were one people, preserved a 
variety of technical expressions along with these names, — terms connected with the invitation to 
the offering, the presents and their bestowal, the axioms, the prayers, the hymns, the adoration and 
glorification of ethereal existences, the consecrated water, the operation of the sacrifice and the physical 
state in which they must be conducted. So much as the , very quaint views like a belief in the 
purificatory virtue, in a religious sense, of the urine of cattle which were necessarily sacred animals 
from immemorial antiquity, and the solicitude with which the desecration of fire and water was avoided 
are alike shared by the Indian and the Iranian, which shows that they have been transmitted from the 
ages of their unity. 

But the result of the greatest moment of a comparison of the two religions is that the East 
Aryans must have already built a community, a community invested not with a national alone, but 
with a very definite religious character also. Provisionally, men were admitted into the creed 
immediately after birth with certain rites. But when the neophyte had attained to years of discretion, 
and was brought up to his proper status, he was initiated. The symbols of the initiation were 
a sacred girdle and a cord. The mental training which qualified a man to be a member of the order 
is concentrated in one word, which has no exact equivalent in our language, and all the various shades 
of its meaning it is impossible to convey through a single word in another tongue. It comprises all 
that is becoming, befitting, in conformity with, the community, and at the same time in an exalted sense 
connotes what with reference to the fraternity is righteous, erect, equitable, holy. It is applied to 
observance of religious obligations, to obedience, to prescriptive usages. 7 ? An unprejudiced investiga- 
tion of the word requires the recognition of its two-fold import in the Veda as well as the Avesta, 
And it is not improbable that early in the East Aryan period it bore, along with an ecclesiastical, an 
-ethical sense or significance. 


3, The causes of the diversity of the Indian and the Iranian religions, 
notwithstanding their common descent. 


We endeavoured in the preceding section to give a cursory sketch of the East Aryan faith, 
basing our delineation on the relics to be met with in the Indian and Iranian religions, which prove 
that these two have sprung, if mediately, from the former. The coincidences cannot be fortuitous, 
and so they admit of no other explanation save that of sameness of origin. But we shall not 
call it into question that the Vedic and the Avesta religions are conspicuously divergent in respect 
,of their peculiar dogma, their character, with regard to their cult, and in point of their ethics.. The 
problem before ns is : wherein He the causes of this vast dissimilarity in their common heritage ? 
Nay, dissimilarity is too weak and inadequate an expression. The religions are diametrically opposed. 
To the devout Zarathushtrian those beings are evil genii whom the Brahman adores, the Vedic 
ritual of Soma offering a revolting orgie, the Brahman’s cremation an abominable sacrilege to the 
sacrosanct fire, his recluse life in solitary contemplation, a repudiation of the grand law of practical 
activity which sanctifies the earth and cripples the might of the demons. Whence this sharp 
contrast ? The answer which suggests itself at the first blush is that the making or the formation 
of the two religions is different ; nor is the solution incorrect. The Vedic religion has sprung, that 
is, has by degrees evolved itself under the influence of the leading families and Brahmamc schools 
out of the materials of the East Aryan religion. It is the organisation of the peculiar form which 
the latter assumed when its professors settled in new places of habitation and saw themselves encircled 
by the representatives of an alien cult, which, if it was not lower, at least coirespon e to socia 
.conditions other than their own. Though their own cult, therefore, was but slightly modified, gures 
of new deities were associated with those they continued to pay homage to, and were pushed to fie 


« Arta, wherefrom Sk. rt*. Baktrian asha. The word expressive of the genuinely 
him, is the same among the Indians and the Iranians : riavan — ashavan. Bergaigne, * Periode 13 and 30 

stress upon the neglected ritualistic significance. But more correct is Spiegel, Bte Ansche Penpde, 13 and , 
Pe Harness, in his Origins*,* u Zoroastrianism (p. 74 m-)> perhaps idealizes too much. 
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forefront, infusing fresh blood into their polytheism. On the other hand, the Zarathushtrian faith 
has been what we are accustomed to designate founded — in other words, has issued from the 
gospel of a certain prophet or the combination of a seer and sage, who, in the name of Zarathushtra, 
apostle of God, proclaimed a new doctrine. It has, therefore, been evoked by a reformation. (That the 
movement was a reformation will be discussed in the ensuing chapter.) But that is not the whole 
solution. The religious innovation of every nation is rooted in the past of the soil, saving when the 
new teaching is of outlandish origin, like Islam in Persia, Christianity in Germany, or Buddhism in 
China. Then it stands contrasted with the national creed. It combats it, it endeavours to oust it, 
but is eventually constrained in order to secure a footing, to respect certain old ineradicable prejudices, 
traditions, and customs which it seeks, as best it may, to bring in a line with its own. But whatever 
foreign influence affected the constitution of the Zarathushtrian religious discipline (a question to 
which we return in the sequel) nothing exists in the sacred writings to justify the assumption of its 
being an exotic in the soil of Iran, or that it grew first among a people other than Iranians. Its 
religious books are neither wholly nor in part translated from an alien speech. Not a name of its 
Ahura, Amesha Spentas or Yazatas, but has an Aryan ring — most of them are, as we shall see further 
on, quondam popular gods modified. An imported religion bears ail aspect totally different. 

Now, if the Zarathushtrian religion is called forth by a reformation, this religious 
upheaval could not have taken place prior to the separation of the Indo-Iranians. It was 
initiated at a later date. The contrary is at all events advanced in the well-known theory of Martin Haug, 
which makes the disruption of the East Aryans into Iranians and Indians the result of a religious schism. 
This view , 78 to which now but few scholars adhere, derives its plausibility from the striking circumstance 
among the two races, that while both have so many religious concepts and practices in common, the 
gods of the one are the wicked spirits of the other, and, conversely, the intelligences which here are 
abominated and warred against are there the recipients of adoration. Devas (Daevas), Asuras 
(Ahuras), were both undeniably names applied to divine beings from times' immemorial. The first 
term was probably generic, betokening all heavenly powers, inclusive of terrestrial potentates ; the 
second was less indiscriminately employed, being reserved for the most exalted ones. It is true that 
Asura has gradually acquired with the Indian, partly in the Yedie era, a derogatory significance in 
that the spirits so styled are hostile to the Devas, who have perpetually to be on their guard against 
their magic and nefarious arts ; with the Iranians Ahura remained the name of reverence for their 
supreme deity, always in a favourable sense. Again, while the Indian kept on calling his gods devas,. 
daeva came to he synonymous with the Iranian’s drukhsh , “the spirit of falsehood,” and was employed 
to exclusively denote the creatures and servants of evil, that the God-fearing Mazdayasnian must 
combat with all his might. There is no denying these facts, but the conclusions sought to be educed 
therefrom do not hold water. More penetrating examination reveals that they must be elucidated 
in another way. 

In the first place, long after the Indians had settled on the banks of the Saras vati and the 
Ganges, the word Asura retained its elevated sense. In the hymns of the Rig -Veda , the word, with 
most of its derivatives, is still an honored epithet of the most exalted and the mightiest of the gods 
of the old East Aryans, and, above all, of the foremost of them, Yaruna. Nor is it confined 
to them. The younger genuine titulary deities of India — Indra, Agni, Soma, Rudra — are all 
spoken of as Asuras. Only occasionally, and for the most part in the later books of the Rk, it is 
that we have to suspect a reference to wizard spirits inimical to the celestials . 79 And not till we come 

” This hypothesis of Martin Haug- was accepted thirty years ago by me and also by eminent specialists. 

» In the oldest books the name occurs a few times— II. 30, 4, and VII. 99, 5 ; once in the youngest book —X. 138,- 
3, where it is assigned to a certain spirit. The 8th book, which is not of the oldest, speaks of the non-daivio Asuras. 
The three remaining places, where the word is used in the plural of the existence* hostile to the Devas, belong to 
10. They are, 53, 4 ; 151, 3 ; and 157 & 4. In the derivative Asurahan, Asura -killing, which sometimes we 
meet with as an honorific epithet, the first member has naturally an unfavourable significance. Asura and Asurian 
denote as often the divine as the demoniac. Then, again, in the compound muradvvotr, the insane deua, applied also 
to sorcerers (VII. 104, 24) , deva has a bad sense. 
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down to the Atharva Veda and the Brahmanas that this sense is found to preponderate. But even 
then the Asuras are exhibited to us in the light not oE creatures diabolical by nature, not of fiends 
proper, but as rivals of the devas and obaoxiou3 to their devotees. The word which, per se, originally 
conveys the general sense of “ spirits or beings ” itself occasioned its twofold employment. At all 
events the modification in question has been brought about unforced, by degrees, and on Indian soil, 
and has no connection with any religious reformation in Iran or with the establishment of the latria 
of Mazda. 

On the other hand, the Iranians have more than one god to whom the Indians pray as to devas , 
to wit Mitra, Aryaman, Soma. The Iranian comprehends them under the general appellations of 
Yazata and Bagha, without belying his Zarathushtrian creed. Only a couple of passages 80 characterize 
a few solitary Indian deities as hostile to the Zarathushtrian Yazatas — passages which are very late, 
and which surely cannot be assigned to the incipient stage of the Mazdayasnian fraternity. 

In fine, throughout the Veda there is no trace of a conflict with the dogma of Zoroaster and not 
the faintest testimony that the minstrels and the Brahmans were cognisant of the worship of Mazda, 
which would have been the case to a certainty had hostility to the reform movement led the Indians 
to secede from their union with the cognate sept and to wander far afield in search of a separate 
habitat of their own. 

Accordingly, though we cannot subscribe to the hypothesis that the Vedic and the Zarathush- 
trian religions sprang when both the tribes were still flourishing together, and that the rise of 
religious innovations occasioned dissension, perhaps a crusade, still it has an atom of validity in it. 
No external circumstances in themselves are capable of explaining the radical differences which obtain 
between the two systems that have issued from one and the same source. The centrifugal or diverg- 
ing tendencies in both must have been present at least in an embryonic stage in the East Aryan 
period subsequently to break out with such distinct sharpness. That they culminated in an open rup- 
ture is probable. The split was presumably more acutely felt than overtly avowed. It, however, con- 
tributed to an estrangement between the brother clans, and it strikes me as likely that this was whatin 
fact happened. Nevertheless, the birth of the Vedic as well as the Zarathushtrian religion was posterior 
by far to their separation. Neither of the systems is the direct outcome of the East Aiyan leligion. 
A considerable interval must have elapsed between their genesis and the disjunction of the old Aryan 
community during which the archaic faith unfolded itself in diverse mutually antithetical currents. 
The probabilities are that subsequently to the settlement in India the one tendency first attained to 
consolidation, and that Zarathushtrianism represented the other tendency long after, and, inasmuch 
as it answered to the spirit or genius of the Iranian nation, it found its way among them. 

But external circumstances likewise co-operated to bring about the result. The fertile India 
lying under a warm sky, with its luxuriant vegetation and its superabundance of everything, made 
sustenance, without considerable exertion, possible, conducing in the end to indolence, tranquil 
meditation, and self-absorption. Surrounded on the two sides by ocean and cut off m the North and 
North-west from other peoples by high chains of mountains and a great river, the new in-dwellers 
of India were deprived of all opportunities to participate in the historical development proceeding m 
the West. The Indian Aryans began by waging war upon the autochthonous tribes who disputed 
with the intruders the possession of the land. In many Vedic hymns we perceive the echo of their 
struggles. The martial Soma-drinking Indra, with his stormy Maruts, at whose head was the terrible 
Rndra were more than Varuna and his circle, the dominant gods appropriate to the stirring times. 
Even Agni, more of a divinity of the priest than the warrior, engaged several times m Indra’s 
battles. But after the termination of the conflict between the new lords and the natives, the might of 
the latter being broken and the supremacy of the Aryans assured, when the internecine feuds 
which the Aryans carried on to their immense detriment ha d subsided, and when there was little 

w indra, Sauru i. and tie Naonhaitya (Nasatya). — Vendidad, 10, 9; 19, 43. 
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incentive to deeds of valour, little occasion for eruption and invasion, the people would yield them- 
selves in their undisturbed prosperity to their predilection for speculation or philosophy. 

Iran, on the contrary, is, as we said before, in comparison to India, an indigent country, fertilized 
by no great rivers, having an arid soil, and a frequently unfriendly and very unequal climate. He 
who would enjoy there the sweets of life must work in the sweat of his brow and extort scanty 
produce from a reluctant soil. Protected by nature only in the east, and but partially in the 
west, its northern frontier is entirely exposed to the incursion of wild hordes, who, famishing 
in a still more sterile region, inundate the land in serried masses as often as they can reckon 
on a successful foray. Along its western marches it was abandoned to the ambition and ferocity 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian monarchies. A people who took up their abode in such a clime 
must be perpetually on their guard and under arms, else, as it happened not rarely, it was ravaged 
by a merciless enemy ; and the moment the authority of the invaders declined, there followed the 
inevitable inroads on their side to avenge the discomfiture. Such latitudes breed no anchorites 
or ascetics, nor speculative thinkers either, but men of action who conceive life as a constant 
struggle against the powers of darkness and evil. Vigilance and energetic activity, the grand 
commandments of the Zarathushtrian daena , were laws which nature imposed ou the }and long 
before they stood inscribed in the Avesta. 

(To be continued.) 


SUBHASHITAMALIKA. 


Translated from German Poets. 


BY PROFESSOR C. CAPPEIXER, Fh.D., JENA, 
Work, 

1 


Wem wohl das Gluck die schonste Palme beat ? 

Wer freudig that, sich des Gethanen freut. 

tasyopaiti narasyankam lakshmir adhihadurlabha I 
yah kardfei sukhi karm$ kritakaryas cha tushy ati l| 

Cf. Bitty, Introd. 30. 

2 


Gqetue ? 


Arbeit mapht das Leben suss, 

Macht es nie zur Last ; 

Der nur hat Bekiimmerniss, 

Der die Arbeit hasst. 

JBurmantt. 

i 

* <nrrffrer*nw Tsprreft: II 

laghayaty udyamd bharan jivanam prinayaty api | 

Bti evartisamapanna udyamad y 6 jugupsatd u 

Cf. Bhartri. II. 74 , 
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3 

Benutze redlich deine Zeit : 

Willst was begreifen, sucbs nicht weit. 

^rr5T firft raTffire or I 

?nT%^r^rRTffjir il 

udyamena nayeh kalaih vidkinadesitam tava \ 
nanvisbySs chatidur$na svikartuih yad abhipsasi U 

4 

Saume nicbt dicb za erdreisten, 

Wenn die Menge zaudernd scbweift ; 

Alles kann der Edle leisten, 

Ders versteht und rasch ergreift. 

^ ^%w%^Fr^3in- n 

prarabbasvavisbannatma, pasyatam jadacbetasam \ 
sarvam sakyam udarena daksbeijaklishfcakarmana U 

C/, Bkartri . II. 73. 


5 

Zwiscben bent and morgen 
Liegt eine lange Frist. 

Leme scbnell besorgen, 

Da dn nocb mnnter bist, Goethe. 

3Tr^R*T9Htrr s % TOrSprfar ^ |i 

adya svas cbaitayor madbye duram atyantam antaram I 
yavat svastbasarirQ ’si kuru yat karyam asti te U 

Cf. m Bh. XII. 6335-6337. 


6 

Fruchte bringet das Leben dem Mann, docb bangen sie selten 

Botb nnd lustig am Baum, wie nns ein Apfel begriisst. Goethe. 

£*HIIWt 'T It 

ncbcbavacb ani 16ko darsayati naram pbalani sambhoktntn | 
yady api sukbalabhyani drumas akbay am na lambante i| 
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7 

Wohl ungliickselig ist der Mann, 

Der unterlasst das was er kann, 

Und unierfangt sick was er nicht verstekt : 
Kein Wtmder, dass er zu. Grunde gekt. 

fqrfT wf qf R’STfTrcT =fiTq 
srrqtfq qn^OT ?qsfr*p i 
q^rq qwrrqq frqrq 
(%rr|rf ir^r% qftqppr II 

dkik tam naram yo vijakati karyam 
janati yad yatkarane tv anisah I 
yatnSna tat prarabkate vidkaturii 
kim adbkutam gachclikati yad vinasam )| 

C/. Kdm. Nitis. 


Art and Science. 


8 


Das ists ja was den Menscken zieret 
Und dazn ward ikm der Verstand, 
Dass er im innem Herzen spiiret 
Was er erscknf mit eigner Hand. 


q-rcq?q 

srrqfq 



alamkaro mannskyasya bnddkes ckaitan makapkalam l 
antaratmani janite yat kritir nijakastaybh ll 


9 


Im Eleiss kann dick die Biene meistern. 

In der Geschicklickkeit ein Warm dein Lekrer sein. 
Dein Wissen tkeilest du mit vorgezognen Geistern ; 
Die Kxmst, o Mensck, kast du ailein. 


q^r sc q*r rerqfqt 
^ ftfrajprfa qrfq I 
fqnr q^rrqnrr? f fe q ^ RHwr 
ftpt qq^prjl 


bkribgo ’py alam siksBayitum tavodyamam 
ckitram kriminam api bkati naipnnam | 
vidya prajanam api divyajanmandm 
silpam tavaikasya manushya mandanam IS 


Goethe, 


XV. 25- 


Schiller. 


Schiller. 
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10 

Kannst dnnicht alien gef alien dnrclx deine That nnd dein Knnstwerk, 
Mach es wenigen recht, vielen gefallen ist schlimm. Schiller 

*rf < srf ^ stf?? ?rf%5 flrw ^ I 

srffrr ^ II 

sary§sbam yadi no sakyam Tocbitum kriyaya tava | 
dvitranam eva rochasva bahunam dushthu rocbitum || 

Cf. Sah v. 2. 


11 


Wenn deine Kuns t dem Kenner nicbt gefallt, 
So ist das scbon ein schlimmes Zeicben ; 

Doeb wenn sie gar des Karren Lob erbalt, 

So ist es Zeit sie anszustreicben. 


5T tff^r f^rr % 
^ 5 


fr fari^r k 



II 


na rocbatS cbed vidushe kriya 
yip r at y ay a tam prati buddbir astu | 
stutim tu murkbasya samapya cbintyam 
ha dbik kriya mS vipbalikriteti II 


Geelert. 


€/• Subhdshitdvali 2750. 


12 

Einem ist sie die bobe, die bimmliscbe Gottin, dem andern 

Eine tiicbtige Kub, die lbn mit Butter versorgt. Schiller. 

ll 

ekasmai mahati vidya devi yajnair vashafckrita I 
anyasmai jivanayaiva ganr yatha dugdhadayini II 

Cf. M&lav. v. 16. 


13 

Wie die Biene Blnmensafte, also sammle Weisheit ein : 

Ist die Bliithenzeit voruber, wird der Bliithen Honig dein. W. Muller. 

jgwrctf I 

sbatpada iya pusbparasam samcbinu vidyam anayaratam yatnat I 
kusmnasamaye vyatite madbu pusbpanaih bhavisbyati te U 
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14 

Spracbkunde, lieber Sohn, ist Grundlag’ allem Wissen ! 
Derselben sei zuerst und sei zuletzt bedissen ! 

Einleitung nicht allem und eine Vorbereitung 
Zur Wissensehaft ist sie, und Mittel zur Bestreitung, 
Voriibung nicht der Kraft, um sie gescbiekt zu machen, 
Parch Bingen mit dem Wort, zum Kampfe mit den Sachen* 

fMftw sjs^sirer- 
*rr ^nrfr#sni I 
j^crrgTfr^^r^nr^r f%- 
t^Wff II 

Yidyottama putraka sabdasastram 
abhyasya tam jnanamabapratisbtham I 
prastavanam adhyayanasya buddber 
viyardhanlm ckarthavachomayatvat )l 

Cf. Panchat, Introd. 5. 

Self and Others. 

15 

Moge jeder still begliickt 
Seiner Freuden warten ; 

Wenn die Rose selbst sick schmiickt, 

Schmiiekt sie auch den Garten. 

fsnnT^i% §1* *r^KI l 

sarvo dadbita harshan atmasukbam cbintay^ch cba saxhpritah I 
pnsbyat sYam 6va sriyam alamkaroti knsumam vatim || 

16 

Sicb selbst bekampfen ist der allerscbwerste Krieg ; 

Sicb selbst besiegen ist der allerscbonste Sieg. 

wrrc*TR*prr f^i#r ^rf^r ?rrf5r: ll 

atman&tm&nam ayoddhum asti yuddham na tatsamam | 
atmanam atmana jetum yijayo nasti tadrisah il 


Ruckert. 


Ruckert. 


Logau, 


Cf. Subh&sMtdmli 3361. 
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17 

1st wohl der ein wurdiger Mann, der im Gluck nnd im Ungliick 
Sick nnr allein bedenkt, und Leiden nnd Frenden zn theilen 
FTicht verstehet, nnd nicht dazu. vom Herzen bewegt wird ? q q1 

f y fSftnfSRf 

II 

kim aryavrittih pratibkati te nar6 
vickintayan yah sukhadukkhayoh sad a | 
atmanam Skam kridi na priyapriyam 
Yibkaktnm anyaih saka samyyarasyati || 

18 

Vielen theile deine Frenden, 

Allen Mnnterkeifc nnd Sckerz, 

Wenig Edlen deine Leiden, 

Auserwablten nnr dein Herz. g 

# ^|PTt W*. ^tfrT ^ ^ ^ I 

|:^rnr fl%= *rsr II 

svaharskaih bahubhili sardham sarvaih pritim cka narma cha l 
ndar air eva duhkhani dvifcraik svakridayam bhaja II 

19 

Wokl kann die Brnst den Schmerz verborgen kalten ; 

Doch stummes Gliick ertragt die Seele nickt. 

wfr s f ; 3 3T?I f C I 

vr 5 f*sR; U 

sokasalyaik sainarthd ’ham antaratmani guhitum | 
na tn sakndmi maunena kridi samvaritnm snkkam 1 1 

20 

Wer gliicklick ist, kann gliicklieh machen : 

Wers tknt, vermekrt sein eignes Gliick. 

Tpr'^RTRcr g-: i 

^rsrfcr Tly?frr% *rf^F*r W 

bkayati yak sYayam tv* janah krit! 
snkkayitnm param apy alamasti sak | 
f>arasukhaya tn y6 yatatS snkkam 
sram api yardkayatiti matir mama || 


Goethe. 


Gleih. 
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Kannst du dem, der vor dir geht, seine Mangel bald erblicfeen, 
Wird dir anoh die deinen sehn, wer dir naohsiebt, anf dem Riicken. 


Logau. 


q-5^rr% p*rri% ^fm^srerr | 

?nr II 

yatha pasyasi randhrani tyatpurogachchhatam svayam | 
doshas tathaiya drisyantS tava prishfchanug aroibhih H 

22 

Willst du dicb selber erkennen, so sieb, wie die andern es treiben ; 

Willst du die andern verstebn, blick in dein eigenes Herz. Schiller 

f^rrgp^rf I 

*fhr*r R3RT || 

atmanam eva jijnasur anyeskam pasya cheshfcitam i 
anyan icbchbasi chej jnatum vikshasya hridayam nijam || 

23 

Trage geduldig und sanft der Menschen Gebrecben und Febler. 

JJfas der beute gethan, tbuest du morgen wobl selbst. Bubr» 

ir^rarf ffa hr ^ i 

WZt ^rfrfW rT^^T^U 

titikshasva mamishyanam do shams cha skhalitani cba 1 
adya yad dhy akarod anyas tyam sYah kartasi tat svayam || 

Cf. M. Bh. Y • 10 19. 


Ertragen muss man was der Himmel sendet ; 

Unbilliges ertragt kein edles Herz. . | Schiller 

ftfsRT ai f T HciH. I 
yfcT^T^r II 

sodhavyam avishadena vidbina yad upanatam \ 
khalanam aparadhas tu pratikarya mahatmana H 

C/e M. Bh . V. 4525 ; Amp. II. 46. 

25 

4 ‘ Hat man das Gute dir erwiedert ? ” 
il Mein Pfeil flog ab, sebr scbon befiedert; 

Her ganze Himmel stand ih-m oflen, 

Er bat wobl irgendwo getroflen.’* p 


Goethe. 




*r3s*rci%r m I 

rr^r jtNt- 

irf^h^TFFWwTfT II 

kim sukriyaya bbavato ’bbavat pbalam 
prasrisbtayan asmi saram sutSjanam I 
dinmandalam tasya babbuya gocbaras • 
tan mh matir yat katbam apy asajjata || 
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26 

Wer die Sacbe des Menschengescblecbts als die seine betracbtet, 

Nimint an der G otter Gesehaft, nimmt am Verhangnisse Tbeil. Herder 

*r*fNr% I 

srT Hftr^Fprr r%HTi% *ir II 

artbam yab saryal6kasya svartham 6va samikshatS | 
sa naro lokadhatrinam kurvan karma vibblti me l 

Cf. Bhdg. Pur . VIII. 7, 44. 


Fathers and Sons. 
27 


Wohl dem, der seiner Vater gern gedenkt, 
Der froh von ihren Tbaten, ihrer Gross© 
Den Horer unterbalb, und still sick freuend 
A ns Ende dieser schonen Reibe sich 
Geschlossen siebt. 


»rfr *r?r fpwr- 
Mmra rr ^ 


spTRFT II 

bbadro naro yas cbaritam pitrinam 
anusmaran stauti nrinam sabbasn | 
paramparanam ramate cba pasyann 
atmanam antyavayavam subbanam U 


Goethe. 


28 

Wenn du als Jiingling deinen Vater ebrst, 

So wirst du gern von ibm empfangen; 

Wenn du als Mann die Wissenschaft vermebrst, 

So kann dein Sohn zu hoberm Ziel gelangen. Goethe. 

3rt wnfpsR iwr 

Os Os 

5T5^r^Tf5TT zrffaK I 

ft^rf ^ *nrr 

yuna tvaya yady abbipujyatS pita 
eukbena labdhasy amuna yad arpitam | 
vidyam yadi pronnayasi svayam tada 
putrasya bbavi pbalam mabattaram 11 

Cf M. Bb , 1. 1728* 
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29 


Was &u ererbfc von deinen Vatern hast, 
Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen. 


Pr^r cr 27^r^T 



snrr cr 1 ^ 


pitryam te yad bhaved vittam paraihparyakramagatam | 
tat tatty^na yatba syad arjayasra purarjitam tl 


(To be continued,) 


Goethe. 


GLIMPSES OF SINGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE. 

BY ARTHUR, A. PERERA. 

(Continued from VoL XXXI . _p. 382.) 

(2) Festivals. 

The Singhalese, in common with their Aryan brethren, celebrate their New Year, the 
entering of the Sun into Aries, with much enthusiasm ; the festivities of the occasion are heralded 
in every hamlet by the strains of the tambourine-shaped rabfina ; women and girls sit round and 
play on it with their hands, and every home vies with the other in friendly rivalry. 

The ephemeris of the year is drawn up by the village astrologer, and the necessary 
information for the observance of the festive rites is obtained by presenting him with sweet- 
meats and a palmful of 40 betel-leaves ( bulat hurulla). 

The New Year generally falls on the 12th of April ; there is an intervening unlucky space 
of time (nonag ate) between the end of the old and the commencement of the new. Before the 
interval commences all bathe in an infusion of the margosa-leaf, and cease from work ; during 
it they only visit temples, starting with their left leg foremost. 

With the advent of the New Year special food is cooked and eaten, all facing a particular 
direction, cloth of a specified colour is worn, calls are exchanged, the head of the village is 
visited with ptwyo-loads of vegetables, Tee vum and plantains, and journeys are started with the 
right leg foremost. 

For a couple of days there are no observances, the people make merry, and indulge in their 
national games till the auspicious' day and moment comes for every one to begin his usual work 
looking for a bright and prosperous future : the labourer clears some underwood with his jungle 
hook (wabdeketta) and axe ( porova ) or digs the ground and banks it up with his hoe (udella) ; 
the toddy drawer, girt with a pointed stick (ukunilla) and knife (marine), climbs a palm-tree and 
lets down a chatty full of toddy ; the goldsmith, with bis bamboo blow -pipe, his clay crucibles 
(Icova), and bis earthen pot full of saw-dust, begins an article of jewellery ; the smith beats an 
iron in his primitive furnace that has a pair of bellows attached ( mindhama ) ; the potter shapes 
a vessel with the help of a wooden wheel (sak poruva), a smooth stone (mdtiwana gala) and 
a spatula ( metialla ) ; the servant asks from his master a small sum of money and carefully 
lays it by till the next year \ the women pound rice in the mortar (wangediya), scrape cocoanuts, 
and collect firewood; and the fisherman puts his boat to sea equipped with nets (del), hook and 
line (yojf). 
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Eight days after the New Year is the ceremony of anointing the head. Ad infusion of 
hohffl leaves (Swietenia febrifugia),lealdndurn yams ( Cyprus rotundus), and nelli i?vit§(J>hylanihus 
emblica) is mixed with oil, and an elder of the family rubs a little of it on the two temples, on 
the crown of the head, and on the nape of the neck of each member, saying : — 

Kalu kapufcan sudu venaturu 
Ehela kanu liyalana turu 
Gerandianfca an enaturu 
Ekasiya vissata desiya vissak 
Maha Brahma Raj ay a atinya 
Ayi bo van ayibovan ayibdvan. 

^This (anointing) is done by the hand of Maha Brahman; long life to you, long life to 
you, long life to you ! may yon, instead of the ordinary period of life, vis., 120 years, 
live for 220 years ; till rat-snakes obtain horns, till posts of the Ehela tree (Cassia 
fistula) put on young shoots, and till black crows put on a plumage white.” 

While being anointed the person faces a particular direction, having over his head 
leaves sacred to the ruling planet of the day, and at his feet those sacred to the Regent of the 
previous day. For each of the days of the week, beginning with Sunday, belong respectively 
the cotton tree ( imbul ), the wood-apple (diwul), the Cochin gamboge ( Icollan ), the margosa 
( kohomba ;), the holy fig-tree (bo), Galidupa arborea (haranda) and the banyan (i nuga ). 

This rite is followed by the wearing of new clothes, after a bath in an infusion of screw- 
pine (wetahe), Luffa acutangula (wetakolu), E volvulus alsinoides ( Vishnu- kr anti), Artistolochia 
indica (sajpsanda), Crinum zeylanicum (goda-mdnel), roots of citron ( nasndran mul) , root of iEgle 
marmelos ( belimul ), stalk of lotus (nelum dandu ), Plectranthus zeylanicus (iriveriya), Cissompelos 
convolvulus (getaveni-vel), Heterepogon hirtus ( itana ), and bezoar stone (gorochana). 

This festival is also observed at the Buddhist temples 2 when milk is boiled at their 
/entrances and sprinkled on the floor. 

The Singhalese lunar year commences in March and the Solar year about the end 
of April ; on both these occasions the new moon is gazed at, and the eyes immediately after 
diverted to a plate of hiribat and other sweets, or to the face of a kind and well-to-do relative, 
who is sometimes kissed. 

The birthday of the Founder of Buddhism is celebrated on the full-moon day of May 
(we sale)' Streets are lined with bamboo arches, which are decorated with the young leaves of 
the cocoanut-palm ; tall supertructures (tor an) gaily adorned with ferns, and young king- 
cocoaunts bridge highways at intervals ; lines of flags of various devices and shapes are drawn 
from tree to tree ; booths are erected at every crossing where hospitality is freely dispensed to 
passers-by ; and at every rich house the poor are fed and alms given to Buddhist priests. 
Processions 3 wend their way from one temple to another with quaintly-shaped pennons and 
banners, and in answer to the deafening music of the tom-toms, cries of Sddhu , SddHu, the 
Buddhist Amen, rise from hundreds of ‘throats. 

Three festivals connected with local deities are held in the month of Esala (July- 
August) at Kandy in the centre of Ceylon, at Dondra in the South, and at Kataragama in the 
South-East. 

The Kandy Perahera Mangalaya, of whose origin nothing is certain, begins at a lucky 
hour on the first day after the new moon. A Jack-tree, the stem of which is three spans in 
circumference, is selected beforehand for each of the four diwdla — the Kataragama, N&tha, 


2 For particulars, vide Asiatic Society’s Journal of Ceylon (1888), Vol. VII. p. 32. 

® For a full description of a Singhalese procession, vide Ceylon Literary Register (1887), Vol. II. p. 348, 
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Saman, and Pattini ; and the spot where it stands is decorated and perfumed with sandalwood, 
frankincense, and burnt raisins, and a lighted lamp with nine wicks is placed at the foot of the 
tree. At the lucky hour a procession of elephants, tom-tom beaters and dancers proceed to the 
spot, the tree is cut down by one of the tenants (the vjaitdrurdla) with an axe, and it is 
trimmed, and its end is pointed by another with an adze. It is then carried away in 
procession and placed in a small hole in a square of slab rock, buried in the ground or raised on 
a platfrom in the small room at the back of the dewdla, It is then covered with a white cloth. 
During the five following days the procession is augmented by as many elephants, attendants, 
dancers, tom-tom beaters and flags as possible ; and it makes the circuit of the temples at stated 
periods. The processions of the several temples are then joined by one from the Dalada 
Ivlaligava (the temple of the sacred Tooth of Buddha), and together they march round the main 
streets of Kandy at fixed hours during the five days next ensuing. On the sixth day, and for 
five days more, four palanquins — one for each d&wdla — are added to the procession, containing 
the arms and dresses of the gods ; and on the last day the bowl of water (presently to be 
explained) of the previous year, and the poles cut down on the first day of the ceremony. On 
the night of the fifteenth and last day, the Perahera is enlarged to the fullest limits which the 
means of the several temples will permit, and at a fixed hour, after its usual round, it starts for 
a ford in the river near Kandy, about three miles distant from the temple of the Sacred Tooth. 
The procession from the Maligava, however, stops at a place called the Adahana Maluwa, and 
there awaits the return of the others. The ford is reached towards dawn, and here the procession 
waits until the lucky hour (generally about 5 a.m.) approaches. A few minutes before its 
arrival the chiefs of the four temples, accompanied by a band of attendants, walk down in 
Indian file under a canopy of linen and over cloth spread on the ground to the waterside. They 
enter a boat and are punted up the river close to the bank for some thirty yards. Then at 
a given signal (L e. t at the advent of the lucky hour) the four Jack poles are thrown into the 
river by the men on shore, while each of the four chiefs, with an ornamental silver sword, cuts 
a circle in the water •, at the same time one attendant takes up a bowl of water from the 
circle, and another throws away last year’s supply. The boat then returns to the shore, the 
procession goes back to Kandy, the bowls of water are placed reverently in the several dewdla, 
to remain there until the following year ; and the Perahera is at an end. 4 ’* 

During the time of the kings, it was on this occasion that the provincial governors- gave an 
account of their stewardship to their over-lord and had their appointments renewed by him. 
Kandy was the last Singhalese capital. 

The festival at Dondra or Devundara (Devi Nuvera, the city of the god) com- 
memorates a legendary event ; when a king of Ceylon was reigning here a sandalwood image 
of Vishnu was found floating by the -sea coast ; this was carried to the city and a dewdla 
built for it, ' , 

Seven days before the full moon six temporary structures are erected in the temple 
premises for Pattini, Yishnu, Natba, Saman, Kataragama Deviy&, and Alut Takinni ; and their 
kapurdlas purify themselves with a hath, and carry in procession the sacred relics to a place by 
the sea (sinhdsana), followed by a long line of pilgrims who wash their offerings there and wrap 
them in white cloth. On their return the chief lay-incumbent ( basndyaka nilame) makes his 
offering at each of the shrines, and the others follow. The hapurdlas stand at the entrance of 
their respective temples and mark each votary with sandalwood. 

Here religion is combined with business, and a fair is held during the seven days of the 
festival, when traders from all parts of the island bring goods for sale. 

^ The Kataragama celebration is in honour of KArtikSya (Sing., Kataragama Deviy6) 
who halted on the highest of the seven hills close by on his homeward return to Kailasa, after 


< 'Asiatic Society's Journal of Ceylon (1881), Vol. VII. p.« 33. 
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defeating the Asnras. Here he met his consort Valli Amm&, whom he wooed in the guise of 
a mendicant ; when his advances were scornfully rejected, his brother, with the head of a man 
and the body of an elephant, appeared on the scene, and the terrified maiden rushed into her 
suitor’s arms for safety ; the god then revealed himself and she became his bride. 

The procession begins with the new moon, and is repeated twice every day at sis in the 
evening and at ten at night till the full-moon day. Eirst walk twelve women called filattu 
mmas with their hands joined and the hair done up in a peculiar manner ; the insignia of the 
god, his trident and spear ( pel ) are next carried on an elephant, the man sitting with these 
having his mouth bandaged to prevent his breathing on them ; and then follow the basndyaka 
nilam&y with his two under-officers, saclalgamuva adikdram and basndyaka rala. The procession 
halts at a distance of half a mile from the dewala , where Valli Amma is said to reside ( sihhdsam ). 
Here the weapons are taken down, and after an interval of half an hour they are replaced and 
carried back to the deivcila * Some mystic mutterings and the lighting of wicks by the women 
complete the ceremony. 

On the full-moon day, as in the other two festivals, the kapurdlas (the temple incumbents) 
draw a circle over the water of the neighbouring river (jdiya kapanavd) and remove a chatty of 
it to the d&wdlafi 


When the moon is full near Pleiades in II (October-November) is held the festival of 
Lights called Keti or KArtika Mangalya or Senakeliya. The Buddhist temples are 
illuminated by small oil-lamps placed in niches of the walls specially made for them ; in the 
olden times all the buildings were bathed in a blaze of light* the Royal Palace the best of all, 
with the oil presented to the king by his grateful subjects. This festival is now confined to 
Kandy. 


The Alut;SAL Mangalya, the festival of New Rice, is now celebrated to any appreciable 
extent only in the Kandian Provinces, the last subdued districts of the island. In the villages 
the harvest is brought home by ^in^o-bearers on the full-moon day of January with rural jest 
and laughter, and portions of it are given to the Buddhist priests, the barber and the dhobi 
of the village ; next the new paddy is husked, and kiribat dressed out of it. 


In the capital, in the time of the kingdom, this festival lasted for four days; “on the first 
evening the officers of the royal stores and of the temples proceeded in state from the square 
before the palace to the Grown villages from which the first paddy was to be brought. Here the 
ears of paddy and the new rice were packed up for the temples, the palace and the royal stores 
by the gabadanilamfe and their officers. The ears of paddy carefully put into new earthenware 
pots and the grain into clean bags, were attached to pingos. Those for the Maligava (where the 
Sacred Tooth was kept) were conveyed on an elephant for the temples by men marching 
under canopies of white cloth ; and those for the palace and royal stores by the people of the royal 
villages of respectable caste, well dressed ; and with a piece of white muslin over their mouths to 
guard against impurity. This procession, starting on the evening of the next day (full-moon 
day) from the different farms under a salute of jingals and attended by flags, tom-tom beaters, 
etc., was met on the way by the 2nd Adigar and a large number of chiefs at some distance front 
the city. Erom thence all went to the great square to wait for the propitious hour, at the arrival 
of which, announced by a discharge of jingals, the procession entered the Maligava where the 
distribution for the different temples was made. At the same fortunate hour the chiefs and the 
people brought home their new rice. On the next morning the king or governor received his 
portion consisting of the new rice and a selection of all the various vegetable productions of the 
country, which were tasted at a lucky hour.” 6 

(To be continued . ) , 

~This is a resumt! of an article in toung Ceylon Vol. III. p. &>. 

• Illustrated Literary Supplement of the Ceylon Examiner (18/5), Vol. I. p. 8. 
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TRACES OF TOTEMISM IN THE PANJAB. 

( Continued from p. 20Jf.) 

II. 

A pew more instances of totem-names Rave 
been obtained. 

1. In the South-East Panjab there are four gots 
or sections* found among the Jat, R&jput, and 
Hcta (barber) ‘ castes, 5 which are thus named - 


MISCELLANEA. 


Caste. 

Jat and Rajput 
J at and Nai (barber).. 


Jat 


Got and meaning of name. 
Chhokar, a kind of tree. 
Banbhairon (ban, cotton- 
plant). 

Karelna, from Karyal, a 
kind of tree. 

99 ••• ••• Pan war, panicar , a kind 

of vegetable. 

Tb-e R&jput Chhokars, however, do not believe 
that their got is in any way connected with the 
tree of that name, while the mi Banbhairon 
attribute their name to Bhairoh, the god whom 
they reverence. 

These four Jat gots , on the other hand, do 
not cut or injure the plants and trees after 
which they are each named, though other 
guts do so, because they consider them to be 
their origin, and it would be a bad omen to cut 
or burn them. Hence each got reverences or wor- 
ships the plant or tree after which it is named. 

A folk-etymology. It should, however, be 
added that the Chhokar Rajputs give the fol- 
lowing explanation of their name - 

Once upon a time the RajpUts wanted to put 
a Rishi to the test, so they took a woman to him 


who had a kardM , or iron-pan, tied to fP in 
front of) her abdomen and asked him if * s h e 
would give birth to a boy or a girl. The Rishi 
replied ‘ chhuh * J, whereupon the iron-pan adhered 
to her body and had to be filed off. The filing 
were thrown into the Jgmnia, and when the Mi. 
pflts bathed in that river they were all killed bv 
the patera trees which had grown from the filings 
Only one woman remained alive, and she was 
pregnant, so she went to the Rishi with a lamb 
m her lap and asked the same question as 
before, and received the same reply. She asked 
a second time, “ god kd, pit kd ? 55 — “is it in the 
stomach or in the lap? 55 and the Rishi replied 
“god kd 55 (in the lap), whereupon the lamb died! 
Her son, when born, became therefore known as 
Chhuhkar or Chhdkar, and tfiis got of the 
RajpUts does not kill or eat sheep, because it 
regards a sheep as its origin. 

2. The Ar6r&B have two gots, (i) Chikur 
a sub-section of the Saehdeos, so called because’ 
on a marriage in that section sweetmeats were as 
plentiful as mud [chikur), and (ii) Narflla, from 
nirald, ‘unique,’ so called because once a snake 
got into the chum when a woman was makinv 
butter, so the men of this section never churn 
ttough its women may. A third section is called 
Riham, because one of its members once received 
a faqtr cordially, and the faqtr blessed him , 
saying he should prosper like basil [rihdni). 


H. A. Rose. 


NOTES AND 

THE LEGEND OF BlNASUR. 

(A Note on Sir R. Temple's “ Legends of the Par jab/ 9 
FoJ. m. p. 365.) 

1. According to the legend, Bana Sur, or 
“ the hero Bana, 55 had four sons : — Kachhraj 1 
Ddayast, 2 Sangr&mjit, and Chandarbhan, It is 
perhaps worth noting that the inhabitants of three 
villages, Sanngara (? Sangrama), Bhaba, a nd 
Jagawan in Tahsil Rampur of the Bashahr State 
still worship images of the three sons of Tis-nS 
who were killed in the fight with Krishnaji. 

2. The EanSts on the confines of Tibet are 
called Jad KanSts. They are less strict about 
food and personal cleanliness than other KanSts 
and eat the flesh of the chanwar or saragai (yak). 
Are these the Jftdus of the legend ? It is hardly 
possible, but the coincidence is a little curious 

H. A. Rose. 


QUERIES. 


TAM. 


Hebe is some fresh evidence for the history of 
this word: vide Yule, Hohson-Jobson, s. v. 

1711. On si nourrit de fruits, de poissons et de 
racines fort msipides appele'es ignames. Lettres 
i$a?z es. Pere Faure’s letter from the Nicobars, 
fiated 17th Jan., 1711. 

1711. Les insxilaires vinrent dans quatorze 
cano s nous apporter des ignames, des cocos et 
que ques poules pour les echanger centre de tabac 
enfeuilles. Lettres LJdifiantes. Pere Taillandier 5 s 
letter, dated from the Nicobars, 20 Feb., 1711. 
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SOME DOUBTFUL COPPER COINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BY ROBERT SEWELL, M.R.A.S., I.C.S. (Retd.). 

C OLLECTORS of old coins in Southern India must always have been astonished at the 
immense number and variety of the small copper issues found there. In my own collection 
are many specimens which cannot be classified as belonging to any known dynasty or State ; and 
I believe the truth to be that they were privately struck at the principal great temples. Just as every 
leading town in England at the close of the eighteenth century bad its local pennies and half-pennies, 
so, probably, there were local issues of small copper coins in South India, generally connected with 
the most revered shrines, aud circulating in their vicinity. I append a note shewing my reasons for 
this view. 

The present list concerns a number of coins in my collection which I have had to class as 
“doubtful” ; and I have to thank the Editor of the Indian Antiquary for permission to publish 
these Plates. Perhaps readers will be so kind as to send me their views, or, better still, send their 
notes to this Journal , so that all may benefit by them, I pretend to no special knowledge, and 

•hall not be at all surprised if many of these coins are at once recognized by experts, and my 

ignorance received with a smile ; but even if so their publication can only do good, since it will 
enable other collectors to classify their coins correctly. Many of the specimens are dynastic ; many, 
I think, local ; and these last I venture to christen “ Temple coins.” 

Temple Coins. 

A very large and varied class of South Indian coins appears to consist of coins struck at the 
principal temples, and not connected with any regular State issues. In his Hints to Coin Collectors 
in Southern India , Major Tufnell notices one (PI. II. No. 23) with a little figure of a god on the 

obverse, and on the reverse the legend Vijaya in characters which may be classed either as Telugu 

or as ELanarese: and he quotes an extract from a letter regarding it written by Sir Seshiah 
Sastri, K.C.S.I., as follows: — “It is coined locally” — (i.e., in the Pudukottah State) — “in 
a rough way, and its greatest circulation is during 4 Navarathri ’ or 4 Dusserah/ when it is issued (4 to 
each) along with the rice-dole every day during the nine days.” If I read this aright it means that 
the coin is not a regular State issue, but is struck, like a small medal or like the local English 
pennies and half-pennies at the close of the eighteenth century, for local circulation ; and that four of 
them are given by the Rajah of Pudukottah to each recipient of his rice-dole distributed in honour of 
the festival. 

I imagine that probably the authorities of almost all the principal temples in Southern India 
similarly struck their own local coins, and issued them to worshippers ; and that they may be 
distinguished from State currencies by the fact of their not bearing the device of any dynasty, nor the 
name of any king. 

Thus it seems evident that the first of the series which here follow, viz., those bearing the figure 
of a double-peaked mountain on the obverse and various devices on the reverses, were coined, not 
by any State, but by the authorities of the celebrated temple of Tiruvannamalai, or Trinomalai, in 
the South Arcot District. The lofty hill at whose base the temple is situated rises to an elevation 
of 2668 feet above sea-level, and is a very conspicuous object in all the country round. The temple 
is dedicated to Siva, and the lingam in the shrine is one of the Pahcha-lihgas of Southern India, 
or the ling aw $ of the five elements, — this one being the fire ling am. No. 1-C bears the legend 
Arunddri on the reverse, which, with the variant Arunagiri, is a Sanskrit name of Tiruvannamalai. 
(Ejpi. Ind . III. 240.) I have said that this identification “seems evident,” but If it is correct 
we have yet to learn why the authorities of a Saiva temple should have chosen to represent the figure 
of a Cxaruda on their coins* 
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Ho. I- A. Copper — 

Obv . — Garuda, passing to right; left knee up; right knee down ; in a circle of dots. 

Rev. — A double-peaked mountain, surrounded by an irregularly-shaped line, with dots outside. 
Moon above mountain. 


Ho. 1-B. Copper — 

Obv. and Rev. — Similar ; but the figure of Garuda cruder, and the legs too small for the bodv. 
Ho. 1-C. Copper — 

Obv. — An inscription in Telugu characters “ Arunadri” A line and dot circle outside. 

Rev. — Similar, but smaller, mountain. Double line circle, with circle of dots between the lines 
“ Arunadri ” and “ Arunagiri” are Sanskrit names of Tiruvann&malai in the South Arcot 
District. {Epi. Ind. III. 240.) 

Ho. 1-D. Copper — 

Obv. — An object which looks like a mountain, but may not be intended for one. There is a cum 
in this which is absent in the three last. 

Rev. — Inscription in Nagari characters. The characters “ p u praii ” appear clear. 

This may belong to a totally different series of coins, bat, if so, I cannot classify it. 

Ho. 2-A. Copper — 

The first of a series in my possession with similar reverses, but different obverses All from 
Southern India. * 

Obv. — Vishnu and Lakshmi, seated; a circle of dots. 

Rev. — The legend b-imra, in characters which appear to he Telugu rather than Kanarese. The 
syllables viva stand below the Jrf. There are slight differences in almost all the 

coins. The second character, on some specimens, looks like « and eren u, rather 
than vi. 


Ho. 2-B. Copper — 

Obv. A god, or king, standing, under a canopy, 
from coins which bear the Chdra bow. 
Rev. — Similar to 1-A. 


with emblems to left that look as if derired 


Ho. 2-C. Copper — 

Obv. — Standing figure of Narasiihha. 

Rev. — Similar to 1-A, but apparently corrupt. 


Ho. 2-D. Copper — 

Obv. — Apparently Vishnui, and Lakshmi seated 
Rev. — Similar to 1-A. 


on a horse vdhana , within a circle of dots. 


Ho. 2-E, Copper — 

Obv. — Much injured, but apparently a single figure, seated 
Rev. — Similar to l-A. 


on a vdhana. 


Ho. 2-F. Copper — 

Obv,^ Looks like a dancing Krishna, under a canopy. 
Rev. — Similar to No. 1-A. 


Ho, 2-GL Copper — 

Obv. — A dancing Kj-ishna, with snake. 

•Allied to the type of legend on No. 1-A, but different. Apparently there are four 
characters here, and the second is cM in place of the vi of theothers! 


Rm. 
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No. 2-H — 

Obv. — Apparently some animal — simhaf — 'with tail over back. Perhaps a ganda bherunda, 
with elephant in beak. 

Bev. — Similar to No. 1-A 

Are these temple coins? Sir Walter Elliot who possessed two coins with similar reverses, but 
having a Nandi (bull couchant) on the obverse ( Coins of Southern India , pp. 85-102, Plate III., 
Nos. 94, 95), connected them with the Kakatiya sovereigns of Warahgal about the thirteenth century, 
but I do not know his reasons for this assignment. Capt. Tufnell (Hints to Coin Collectors , Pari I., 
p. 19) attributes them to the Vijayanagara kingdom, or later, Mr. Ldventhal’s No. 98, Plate IV. 
(Coins of Tinnevelly ), is somewhat similar in that the inscription contains apparently the same word, 
namely, irivira , within a circle of dots, but in characters which appear to be Kanarese rather than 
Telugu ; the ra stands below the vi , on the right of the sri ; the obverse has a figure of Garuda. 
He attributes the coin to the time of the Nayakas, and considers it a purely Tinnevelly coin, not 
current elsewhere. His Nos. 99, 101 seemingly belong also to this .series, as well as Nos. 109, 110, 
112, 114, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124. His No. 120 resembles No. 1-D above. With regard to 
his No. 124, Mr. L6ventkal classes it as undoubtedly a Nayaka coin of Madura, roughly A. D. 1600 
to 1736, and he states that “nearly all the Nayaka coins from Madura and Trichinopoly and also 
the coins of the Vellore Rayars have that inscription on the reverse.” I observe, however, that 
No. 124 appears to be of a corrupt type, the first character being drawn in a reversed position to 
that of my coins as now figured — turned the wrong way in fact — and it is the only coin which 
he has figured in which the characters resemble those given on my plate. If he is right in bis 
assignment of No. 124 to the Madura Nayakas, it is possible that these chiefs tried to copy an older 
coin, such as those in my plate. It is difficult, however, to judge from his illustrations. 

The legend has' been read sndhara , which is probably correct, though the aspirate mark does 
not occur in the second character on the coins. The word is an epithet of Vishnu. We may call 
this the “'Sridhara Series.” 

If they are temple coins, to which of the great temples do they belong ? 

Note that my No. 4-F also bears the same word sridhara . It may belong to this series, the 
the peacock being a variety of obverse. 

No. 3~A. Thick, copper' “ dub” — 

Obv. — A Vishnu ndmam , or trident-mark, with chanh and chakra at sides. 

Rev. — Legend in rough Nagari characters. 

This is evidently a modern coin. But who coined it? Mr. Ldventhal’s 60, 61, 62 hare 
ndmams , but with Garudas on the obverse. ( Coins of Tinnevelly , Plate III. pp. 13, 14.) Tho 
author cannot place them. 

No. 3-B. Thick copper “dub” — 

_ t Obv, — Similar, but different die. 

Rev, — Do. do* 

No, 4- A. Copper — 

Obv. — Peacock to left, inside a circle formed of triangles. 

Rev . — Ins. in Persian — falus — in circle of dots. 

No. 4-B. Copper — 

Obv . — Peacock to right, inside a similar circle. 

Rev . — - Similar to No. 4-A. 

No. 4-C. Copper — 

Obv . — Peacock to right. 

Rev . — A legend in three lines, illegible* May be Tamil. 
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No. 4-D. Copper — 

Obv. — Peacock to left, passant. Moon above. 

Rev . — A king, or a god, standing ; in right hand a staff or banner or spear, left hand 
hanging down. Beyond left hand two diamond-shaped figures ; on king’s right, 
dots. 

A good little coin, said to have come from Tinnevelly. 

Mr. Ldventhal (op. cit. Nos. 63, 64) has figured coins with peacocks, but the reverses have 
modern -looking Vishnu marks on each side of a lamp (?). He thinks that they belong to 
the Hoysala Ballalas, but his reasons are not very apparent. His numbers 92, 93, also have 
peacock obverses \ and on No. 93 is the Sridhara inscription of the former series (my No. 1). 

No, 4-E. Copper — 

Obv, — Peacock to right, passant, as a vdkana for gods. 

Rev, — “ Vehhatd” in Kanarese characters. 

No. 4-1*. Copper — 

Obv , — Peacock to right, standing ; tail down, in circle of small dots. 

Rev, — u Sndhara” as with coins No. 1. 

This is the nearest approach that I have to Mr. Ldventhars No. 93. 

No. 4-G-. Copper — 

Obv. — Peacock to left, standing. 

Rev, — A legend, which I cannot decipher. 

No. 4-H. Copper — 

Obv , — Peacock to right in a double circle, the inner one made of dots. 

Rev, — A legend, which I am unable to read. 

No. 4-1. Copper — 

Obv , — Peacock, in circle of dots. 

Rev, — Indistinguishable, 

No. 5-A. Copper — 

Obv, — Brahma, on his hamsa vakana (?). 

Rev, — A double lamp with “ Rdma” jn Nagari characters, on either side. 

No. 5-B — 

Obv . — Kartikeya on a peacock vdkana (or perhaps Brahma on the haihsa). 

Rev. — A Siva Ungam on an altar. 

No. 5-C — 

Obv, — ? Kartikeya on the peacock. The tail represented very large. 

Rev. — A Tamil legend, which I think reads “ Setupatt” 

If this reading is correct, it establishes the coin as one of the Sfetupatis of Ramnad, in the 
South ; probably dating from the 17th or 18th century of onr era. In such case it is not, of 
oourse, a temple coin. 

No. 5-D. A thick copper coin — 

Obv. — A god, standing, left foot crossed over right. Either he has many arms, or. is 
overshadowed by a seven-headed cobra. Both the principal arms are down and 
hold some rod or sceptre transversely across the body. Below him is, apparently, 
a very rough rendering of a peacock vdkana, bnt this is do^tfpl. The fignre 
might be intended to represent a Garuda, but, if so, it is unlike any image of that 
semi-deity that I have seen. 

Rev. — (Apparently) a simha ; tail up. Above, a sword or dagger. 

I only place this coin in this series on the off-chance that the figure belovjr the god on 
the obverse may be intended to represent a peacock. 
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No. 6- A. Thick copper “ dub” — 

Obv. and Rev. similar; viz,, the character “R&” in Kanarese within an ornamented 
scroll, open at top and bottom; a circle of dots round it. I have eleven of these 
coins. 

No. 6-B. Thick copper “ dub ” — 

Obv . — Similar design with the Kanarese character Rd in centre. 

Rev . — Similar, but with the Kanarese met. The word, of course, is Rama . 

These coins are found in the Rayadrug (Raidroog) taluks of the Bellary district, one of 
the nearer and more direct dependencies of the kingdom of Vijayanagara. Who coined them ? 
And when ? 

I possess only one coin of the “ 6-B ” type. Are they temple coins, or issues by some 
local chieftain after the fall of Yijayanagara ? 

Series No. 7 consists of coins found in the Kudligi taluks, Bellary district. They are, as 
coins, of the same class as No. 6, being thick and heavy. 

No. 7-A. Found by Mr. Bruce Foote on an old village site near Hurlihal. 

Obv . and Rev . — Same type, the principal object being a lozenge-shaped ornament with 
nine dots inside it ; Hindustani or Persian lettering around. 

No. 7-B. Similar, but the lozenge design smaller, and the lettering more prominent. 

No. 7-C. Similar to 7-A as to size of lozenge, but a large portion of the held occupied by 
lettering. 

No. 7-D. Si mil ar, but larger lozenge ; and less prominent, conventional-looking lettering. 

The dots here are eleven in number, the oentral nine assuming the form of a circle. 

No. 7-E. Similar to 7-D, but having more lettering apparent. 

No. 7-F. Similar lozenge, hut with a squatting figure of Narasimha on the opposite side. 

[I have two, besides these, slightly different, and omitted in the plate to save space.] 

No. 8. Thick copper — 

Obv . — Crossed lines, dots in intervals. Is this a Persian inscription P 
Rev. — A legend, apparently in some sort of Arabic characters. 

[No 3. 8 to 14 are, of course, coins issued by some ruling dynasty, and have nothing to do with 
the temples.] 

Set No. 9 consists of Muhammadan copper “ dubs,” mostly from the Bellary district. 

No. 9-A. Square, thick, copper — 

Obv. To right a trident ; to left an axe (?) between horizontal lines ; dots in the spaces. 

Rev, — A legend. 

No. 9-B. Round, thick, copper — 

Obv . — A trident, with dots. 

Rev . — Legend. 

No. 9-C. Thick copper — 

Obv. — Lines which, viewed one way, look trident-like. 

Rev. — Legend. 

No. 9-D, 1, 2, 3. Copper. 

Obv, — Legend, with strong horizontal lines. 

Rev. — Do. do. do. 

[Putting these three together some expert may be able to identify them.] 
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No. 9-E. Copper — 

A coin found at G&diganur, Bellary district, and kindly given to me by Mr. Bruce Foote. 
Obv. — Inscription with crossed lines. 

Rev. — (Obliterated.) 

No. 9-F — 

From Hampe (Vijayanagara). Also given to me by Mr. Foote. 

Obv. — Inscription. 

Rev . — (Obliterated.) 

No. 9-G. Thick copper — 

Obi\ — Inscription. 

Rev . — Do. 


No. 9-H. Thick copper — 

Obv . and Rev. — Inscription. 


No. 9-1. Thick copper — 

Obv. and Rev. — Inscription. 
No. 9-K. Thick copper — 

Obv. and Rev. — Inscription. 
No. 9-Ii. Thick copper — 

Obv . and Rev. — Inscription. 


No. IO # Copper — 

Obv. — Simla to right, paw uplifted. Scroll, or lettering, below. 

Rev. — Two concentric circles with a circle of dots outside. Something in the centre, tmreco*- 
nizable. Outside of this, traces of lettering. ' 

The lion is, to all appearances, of the type o l those on Maisur coins of early 19th century but 
there is no com in Mr. Thurston’s or Major Tufnell’s Lists which corresponds with this. 

No. II. Copper — 

Obv. — Inscription in Nagari characters in two lines, divided by two fish. 

Rev. — Inscription in Kanarese characters. The former seems to read <£ — garapa” above 
and “para — ” below. The latter “ manga ” above and “ lcrampa 99 below. I ascribe 
the com to the . West Coast on account of the fish device and the Kanarese 
inscription. If it were a Pandya coin, the characters would have been Tamil. 
No, 12. Copper — 

Obv. — A Vishnu mark — chctnk or chair a, in a lined circle with circle of dots outside. 

Rev. (?) Double-line circle, on each side of circle of dots. 

The design on the obverse leads me to attribute this coin to the West Coast. 

No. 13. Copper — 


Obv. A sword, hilt at top ; dots on each side below cross-bar ; wreath of dots round it ; 

circles round, inner one a line, onter one dots. 

Rev. — An inscription in a lined circle with circle of dots outside. 

The device on the obverse leads me to assign this also to the West Coast. 

No. 14- A. Copper — 

Met. An inscription divided by four lines. 

b ' “ 0t d‘‘° S Sad “™ of ( See Imdilei Coin of It, 

“ d m ** A,!. XXIII. f. 26. 

JNo, b and plate.) They read the legend as ( sfl- ) *r (Sri) Sa F 

1% (^ ) dasi(va) 

(U^T) (r&ya). 
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No. 14-B. Copper — 

Obs. and Rev. — Similar but different. 

No. 14-C. Copper — 

Obv, and Rev. — Also similar, but different to either A or B. 

No. 15. Copper — 

I do not know how to class this coin. The lion would place it as a coin of some State, but 
in such case one would expect some lettering on the reverse, instead of the figure of Hanuman. 
Obv . — A rampant lion, facing left ; claws strongly marked ; moon and chanh above. 
Lined and dotted circle. 

Rev. — A figure of Hanuman passing to left. Four circles round it; two of lines, two of 
dots. 

No. 16. Copper — 

Obv. — A conventional fish, possibly intended for a sword-fish; surrounded by a dotted 
circle. 

Rev. — gf ri in Kanarese characters. As regards the fish, instances of it occnr in Mysore 
coinage ( Thurston's Catalogue, PL IV. 11 ; Tufnell , PI. I. 21), but this is clearly 
not a Mysore coin. (See also Nu?nismatic Gleanings , Elliot, No. 87.) 

No. 17-A. Copper — 

The following five coins, A to E, appear to belong to some great temple dedicated to Siva, 
since all of them have the figure of the lihgarn and altar. The reverses are rather puzzling, but 
they may represent Siva and Parvati. In each case the figures are divided by a sort of staff, 
except in E., where each holds a sceptre in the elevated right hand. In F. there is only one 
figure. 

Obv . — Siva and Parvati (?) standing, in a lined circle, with a lofty staff dividing them. 
Rev . — A crude representation of the altar and lihgarn wreathed. Circles of lines and dots. 

No. 17-B. Copper — 

Similar, but not the same. 

No. 17-C. Copper — 

Similar, but not the same. 

No. 17-D. Copper — 

A smaller co in - Here the god and goddess are either sitting, or seated on their vdhanas. 
No. 17-13. Copper — 

Similar. See note under 17-A. Under the altar and ling am is a Nandi (Siva’s bull). 

No. 17-F. Copper — 

Obv. — * A standing god, which apparently must be intended for Siva. The arms are 
upraised. 

Rev. — The altar and lihgarn , but no wreath, and the figure of Nandi below, facing right. 
No. 17- G-. Copper — 

Obv. — God and goddess standing, as in 17-A. 

Rev. — A very rough lihgarn and altar ; dots above on each side. 

No. 18-A. Copper — 

Obv. — Gan6sa on his rat vdhana ; in a lined circle. 

j Rev. — A very rough representation of a lihgarn on an altar, under a canopy ; lined circle 
round. 
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No. 18-B. Copper — 

Similar, but different. Above the ling am in this case, and under the canopy, are two dots 
one on each side. * 

No. 19. Copper — 

Obv . — In a lined circle some device which I cannot interpret. It may be a very rough 
representation of Yishnu and Lakshmi on some vdhana . c 

Rev. — Tortoise. 

No. 20- A. Copper — 

Obv . — A very crude figure of a god standing under a canopy ; on left a staff or sceptre. 
Rev. — On left a sahhha-shell. On right a twist, probably the Kanarese 'Sri. 

No. 20-B. Copper — - 

Obv. — Similar to 20- A. 

Rev. — Chanh on right side. On the left is perhaps a worshipping Hanuman,-but the coin 
is much injured. 

No. 21. Copper — 

Obv. — A rough Siva ling am with a canopy, the end of which has a loop on the right side ; 
circle of dots round. 

Rev. — Apparently an attempt at an inscription ; perhaps in Tamil characters. 

No. 22. Copper — 

Obv . — May be intended for a lihgam and canopy ; or may be some lettering rudely copied. 
Rev.— If this were a Buddhist coin I should interpret this design as a tree-symbol on left, 
and a sun-symbol on right. But it appears far too modern for this explanation. 
No. 23. Copper — 

Obv. — An inscription in Nagari characters. 

Rev. — Apparently an inscription • bat in what characters P 
No. 24- A f Copper — • 

Obv. — Yishnu standing leaning on a tall stag held in left hand ; Lakshmi, smaller, under his 
left arm ; circle of dots. 

Rev , — Hanuman standing to front ; head turned to his proper right • tail twisting over his 
left shoulder • circle of dots. 

No. 24-B. Copper — 

Obv . — Vishnu (?) standing, holding a large bow (?) in left hand ; circle of dots 
Rev. An inscription — possibly ( Vi)jaya — in characters which may be classed either as 
Telugu or as Kanarese ; circle of dots. 

If my reading of the reverse is correct, this may be one of the Pudukottah Series. See extract 
from letter of Sir Seshiah tSastri in the introductory remarks to this paper. 

No. 24-C. Copper — 

Obv. — A standing god ; staff below left arm ; circle of dots. 

Rev. — Two letters of an inscription, probably Nagari characters, under some object defaced. 

No. 25. Copper — 

Ohv. A god, or king, facing front ; some object on right; circle of dots. The head-dress 
falls to one side, and makes the figure look more like that of a Rajah than of a deity. 
R ev . _ yishnu standing, arms outstretched ; his two wives below the arms ; circle of dots. 

No. 28. Copper — 

Obv. — - Yishnu in his Matsya-, or fish-, avatar . 

Rev. — A tendril, twisted, bearing three lotus buds. 
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No. 27. Copper — 

A very puzzling coin. On the obv. is a standing figure, which may be Vishnu in his ls<xr<xsinihct 
avatdr , with some other object to the left. From another point of view the design looks something like 
a figure of a Bajah seated with his left arm crooked, surrounded by a lozenge-shaped line, and having 
objects on each side of his head. The rev . has a dotted line in a square shape with a square 
prolongation on one side, and some lettering inside. 

No. 28. Copper — 

Obv. — A very crude figure of (?) Vishnu standing under a canopy. His right hand holds an 
object — a sceptre, or a discus on a staff. 

Rev, — A chunk, surrounded by a lined circle. On left three dots ; on right the letter ri in 
Kanarese (?). 

No. 29. Copper — 

Qbv. — A well-designed little figure of Ganesa on his rat vcthana , with a staff in his right hand. 
Rev, — A very poor attempt at a Siva lihgam on an altar. A horizontal line runs across between 
the altar and the lihgam . 

No. 30. Copper — 

Obv. — Garuda, passant, to left. 

Rev . — A worn-out inscription, apparently in Nagari characters. 

No. 31. Copper — 

A complete puzzle. On one side what looks like a scorpion, surrounded by a ring of dots of 
rather unusual type — the dots being close together so as to make a continuous rope-like circle. 
They might even be a string of cowrie-shells. On the other side, within, a similar circle, is some 
object or group of objects to which I can give no name. 

No. 32. Copper — 

[I cannot say if this is a coin at all.] 

Obv . — A strongly marked equal-armed cross, each end forming a trefoil. 

Rev. — Unintelligible. 

No. 33. Copper — 

Obv . — An eight-pointed star. 

Rev . — Tamil lettering ; probably Cl kam pini v =s “ Company.” This is, I think, a variety 
of the coin noted by Dr. Hultzsch as one struck by the British East India 
Company, — No. 25 of his List in Ind, Ant . XXL 32G, PI. II., No. 25. His 
coin has dots between the star-points j mine has none. 

No. 34. Copper — 

Obv . — A six-pointed star, in a lined circle. 

Rev. — (?) 

No. 35. Copper — 

Obv . — A god, standing on something hinted at rather than represented ; probably 
a canopy was over his head. 

Rev. — “ Vehhatappa” in a lined circle. This is probably a coin of one of the Venkatas of 
Vijayanagara, but I do not think that it has been figured in previous Lists. 

No. 38. Copper — - 
Obv. — (?) 

Rev . — An inscription in Tamil (?) characters. / ' . 

No. 37. Copper — 

Obv. — (?) 

Rev. — A Nagari inscription. { ” 
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No. 38. Copper — 

[A much-injured little coin.] 

Obv . — A sword hilt, and part of blade j hilt upwards, guard to left. A defaced inscrip- 
tion round. 

Pev. — An inscription in characters that look like Tamil. 

No. 39. Copper — 

Obv. — A gracefully designed tree-branch with buds. 

Rev. — An inscription in Nagari characters, evidently the name of a sovereign. The letters 
are, many of them, clear enough, but I have not been able, as yet, to assign the 
coin ; and I. prefer to submit it to be deciphered by others better informed.* 

I have never seen any other South-Indian coin with a similar obverse, and believe it to 
belong to the North. Is it Sikh ? 

No. 40. Copper — 

Obv. — (?) 

Rev. — Inscription. 

No. 41. Copper — 

Obv . — A standing god ; arms Upraised. 

Rev . — Inscription. 

No. 42. Copper — 

Obv. — (?) 

Rev. — Inscription in Arabic or Persian. 

No. 43- A. Copper — 

Obv. — Debased standing Chola figure ; some symbol on left side. 

Rev. — Inscription in Tamil characters, “ Pudu — 1 — 

No. 43-B. Copper — 

Obv. — Similar to 43-A. 

Rev . — Inscription in Tamil characters, “ *— duohe — Are these legends a FuduchM” 
i.e., Pondicherry ? 

No. 43-C — 

Obv. and Rev . — Similar. A better specimen of the same coin. 

No. 43-D — 

Obv. and Rev . — Similar. But here, under the jpu is another character, which would prevent 
us from reading Puducheri. 

No. 44. Copper — 

Obv. — God on vdhana (?). 

Rev. — Inscription. 

No. 43. Copper — 

Obv. — A well-designed elephant, facing right ; tail up, with a double end ; Arabic character 
alif above. Double circle and circle of dots. 

Rev. — (?) 

This appears to me almost certainly a Mysore coin of Tipu Sult&n ; but in those figured in 
Thurston’s and TufnelTs Lists none have the tail uplifted, with double end, facing right, and the 
alif above. 

No. 48. Copper «— 

Obv. — A roughly-designed elephant, facing to right ; Arabic date above (?)pfoKated circle’ round 
Rev. — Inscription in Arabic characters. 

This also looks like a Mysore coin of Haidar or Tipu, but I do not find it in the published lists. 
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No. 47. Copper — 

Obv. — Some animal, surrounded by a circle of dots. 

Rev . — Inscription in Tamil. 

No. 48. Copper — 

Obv . — (?) Circle of dots round. 

Rev. — (?) 

No. 49. Copper — 

Obv. — (?) Vishnu and his two wives. 

Rev . — (?) Inscription in Tamil. 

No. 50. Copper 
Obv. - (?) 

Rev . — An inscription. 

No. 51. Copper — 

Obv. — Bull, Nandi, facing left. 

Rev. — (?) 

This is a very thin coin, if it is a coin at all which I doubt. It appears to me more like a token 
or keepsake, perhaps issued by a temple. 

No. 52. Copper — 

Obv. — Vishnu seated ; chanlc and chakra on each side of his head ; double lamp (?) below, 
on left. 

Rev. — An inscription. The characters look plain, but I can make nothing of them. The 
lines are divided perpendicularly, and the letters in the middle appear to read a above, 
and ma in the centre. 

This coin was found in the old fort of Dantavaktrunikofca in the village of Purushottapuram, in 
the Chicacole taluka of the Gan jam district. 

No. 53. Copper — 

Obv. — A single letter, in a circle of dots, apparently the Nagari da. 

Rev. — (?) 

No. 54. Copper — 

Obv. — Ganesa, on a plain field. 

Rev. — An illegible Nagari inscription. 

No. 55. Copper — 

Obv. — Nandi, to left j the head very high above the body. 

Rev. — A trident, or trisula, with some lettering at sides. 

A coin with a trident in Col. Biddulph’s collection has a fish on the obv., and is possibly 
Pandyan. 

No. 56. Copper — 

Obv. — A horse trotting, facing left. 

Rev. — Apparently a number; horizontal lines below. 

This may be one of the Mysore series of small coins having animals and other devices on the obv. 
and a chequer pattern with symbols on the rev . ; but, if so, it is a variety. One of the Mysore coins 
noted on p. 29 of Mr. Thurston's Catalogue, No. 5 (PL IV. 2), has a horse, but the design is different, 
%nd oh the rev. the. symbols are not so prominent, the chequer pattern and symbols having all the 
same value. In my coin the lines are subservient to the numbers or letters. 
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No. 57. Copper — 

Ob v. — Obliterated. 

lieu. — A Nagari inscription, which may be BrUKn'shnardya , bat I am not certain. 

This may be a Vijayanagara coin. 

No. 58-A, Copper — 

Obv . — Obliterated. 

Rev. — Within a rayed circle an inscription in Nagari characters. 

The coin is roughly stamped on a plate of copper. 

No. 58-B. Copper — 

Obv . and Rev. — Apparently similar. In this case it can be seen that the obverse had some 
design enclosed by a rayed circle, and that it was punched on to a copper disk, 
carelessly. 

No. 59-A. Copper — 

Obv . — In a lined circle within a dotted circle a very debased human figure, whether a god or 
a king is impossible to say. The head is like a moon, the arms are uplifted, there is 
a dot for the body, and lines below the awkwardly stretched-out legs, which remind 
one of the skirts of the kings represented on Chola coins. On the right is a rosette 
of five dots, on the left some indistinguishable symbol, which may be meant for a club, 
Rev. — In a lined circle within a dotted circle, a central staff or sceptre flanked by two lozenges ; 
each lozenge stands on the apex of a triangle. 

The set of coins marked 59-A to 59-F were carefully considered by Sir Walter Elliot, and 
deliberately omitted from his Catalogue (published in 1886), because they could not be identified. 
They are now published for the first time. General Pearse thought they were Chera coins, or 
possibly Ganga. 

No. 59-B, Copper — 

Obv . — A small elephant of antique design, but badly executed, trunk uplifted, facing right ; 

moon above ; surrounded by a line circle and circle of dots. 

Rev, — In a lined circle and circle of dots two lozenges divided by a staff or sceptre. Two 
dots above the lozenges. 

I imagined at one time that the desgin on the rev. might represent a double axe, but the 
reverses of the other coins classed under this No. 59 seem to shew that this interpretation is 
incorrect. 

No. 59-C. Copper — 

Obv. — Small elephant facing left ; thank ; chakra ; * moon ; and a lozenge on a triangle. There 
are some lines below the elephant, and a line circle round the whole. 

Rev. — In a lined circle and circle of dots a standing figure j arms uplifted; some objects 
on left. 

The obverse of this coin reminds one of the way several separate symbols are stamped on 
Buddhist coins. The figure on the reverse bears some analogy to the standing king on Chola and 
Ceylon coins. The object to the left of the figure has been thought to represent an altar, but this is 
doubtful. 

No. 59-D. Copper — 

Obv, — A simha, or liou ; tail and head uplifted ; facing left. 

Rev. — A king flourishing a sword in his right hand ; leEt arm crooked, hand upwards ; below 
the elbow a lozenge ; two long lines on the king’s proper right may possibly be 
intended for spears. If intended to represent the Ch$ra bow, one of the lines ought 
to have been curved to indicate the bow-shaft, but here they are both straight. Lined 
circle and circle of dots round. 
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Bo. 59-E. Copper — 

Oto' In a lined circle and circle of dots a chakra on right side, and a lozenge on the left, with 

balls on the points ; moon above ; an object below that may perhaps represent flames, 
but is very doubtful. 

Rev. — Iu a lined circle and circle of dots a standing king closely resembling the figure on 
No. 59 -D. But iu this case one of the two long lines on the left seems to be intended 
for 3 trident. In both this and 59-D there is across line connecting the straight 
object with the king’s right arm. The object in the field below the king’s left arm 
is here a dot, possibly a sun-disk, instead of a lozenge. 

The position on the obverse of the lozenge seems to shew that it was intended to represent the 
chakra of Vishnu ; and it is just possible that in all these cases the lozenges, whether standing alone 
or on triangles, may be intended to symbolize very conventionally the chank and chakra. If so, the 
triangles would represent supports, or altars. 

Bo. 59-F — 

Obv. — Garuda, arras uplifted, running to left. The action is spirited. 

Rev, In a lined circle and circle of dots a double design. On the right is the standing king, 

as before, with the two spears (?) on his proper right. On the left of this, two 
lozenges one above the other, with a short horizontal line dividing them. Or, 
perhaps, this last group may be intended to he looked at sideways, in which ease it 
resembles the design on No. 59 -B. Lined circle and circle of dots round. 

The presence of the Garuda here emphasizes the remark made under 59-E, that these coins were 
issued by Vishnu- worshippers, and that the lozenges may be conventionalized Vaishnava symbols. 

No. 60. Copper — 

Obv. — In a lined circle and circle of dots an elephant, with very long trunk, facing right ; three 
dots below. 

Rev - la a lined circle and circle of dots a figure of Vishnu. His arms are uplitted holding 
the chank and chakra. Bound his waist is a sash with very large flying ends, trefoil- 
shaped. In the field under his right arm is a tortoise, in allusion to the Kurma 

Avatdra, 


A number of copper coins were given to me when in the Bellary district, which were said to 
be commonly found in that tract. The people there know them as Hands Bayam inks. I haje 
nineteen of them. In all, except one, one side is quite plain; the other has one smaU symbol punched 
iu it _ either a moon-crescent, or a snake. Two of the coins shew fain traces o having Maogri 
to a regular coinage, the design on which has been almost entirely defaced. The coins * re “ 
I fancy that they must be Muhammadan coins, worn down till the faces have become ' ^ ^ 

re-called into a treasury (perhaps that of the Rajah of Sandur or one o is esser ’ 

in the manner seen, and then re-issued. I give an illustration of one of these, die-stiuck on both 

sides. 


*’• . — sqmre .1 »pp«, - endeo.lj not. .... l.otog 

with an inscription engraved in Telugu characters. I shou eg » 1 s0 “ T 1~ 

The characters apparently read Bild (or la, h) pa r$vim (or m) nga Ranga. 
no sense. It came from the Gaujam district. 


Of this I can make 
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ARYA StRA’S JaTAKAMALA AND THE FRESCOES OF A J ANT A. 

BY HEINRICH LUDERS, Ph.D. 

Translated from the Tfachrichten von dev Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
m Gottingen , PJul. -hist. El., 1902 , pp. 758 to 762 . 

[The following is a translation of a paper read to the Gottingen Royal Society, 13th December 
1902. As will be seen it is based on a passage in No. 10 of the Miscellaneous publications of the 
Archaeological Survey of Western India (Bombay, 1881). There, at page 81, a lithograph of tracings 
of inscriptions in Cave II. is given, and in the text Pandit BhagwAnlAl Indraji’s readings and 
remarks on the inscriptions are interspersed with my account of their positions in relation °to the 
accompanying frescoes. The epigraphs are often so faint that it was almost impossible to trace them 
correctly, and mistakes were almost unavoidable: for example, in the case of No. 7 on the plat 
(Dr. Liiders’s last), the abrasion of the upper left arm of the m left only ch. In other cases 
nnslections seem to have been made in the transcripts, and in the following I shall not follow 
Dr. Luders iu repeating these and then correcting them by the facsimiles, but substitute at once the 
readings^ of the latter in place of the transcriptions, along with his parallel quotations from the 
Jdiakamdld. The paintings and inscriptions in question are in a small chamber outside and to the 
left of Cave II., and unfortunately the former are as much destroyed as the latter, and Mr. Griffiths 
made no copies of the frescoes in this apartment. — J. Burgess.] 

The twenty-eighth story of the Jfitakamala, — the Ksliautijiltaka, 1 — is a version of the lea-end 
of Kshantivadin found in the Pali collection of the Jatakas (No. 313)2 and in the Mahavastu 
(tom. III. p. 35/). The contents of the Jataka, according to the representation of Arva-Sura are 
briefly as follows : — ’ 


The Bodhisattva lived in a forest as a pious hermit. As he was fond of making forbearance the 
the subject of his discourses, people called him Kshantivadin — the preacher of patience. Now 
once on a hot summer day the king of the country with his harem were walking in that forest 
Becoming tired from the walk and the drinking freely of wine, he lay down to sleep When the 
women saw that their lord had fallen asleep, they wandered about at pleasure in the wood and came 
to the hermitage of KshantivAdin, who at once employed the opportunity to give them an edifying 
sermon on patience. _ Meanwhile the king awoke, sought for the women, and when he found them 
as they were sitting m a circle round the hermit, listening to his discourse, he fell into a terrible rage. 

ie women seek to soothe him, but their pleading is in vain, and — filled with fear — they draw 
back. Meanwhile KshantivAdin remains quite calm : he warns the king against too hasty action and 
advises him to cultivate patience. In fierce wrath the king draws his sword and strikes off the 
leimit s right hand, but his patience is not disturbed by this ; even when the king hacks off one limb 
after another he has only a feeling of pity for the angry man. The merited punishment overtakes the 
la tei . as he is just about to leave the wood, the earth opens and swallows him. The people of the 
country dreaded a ike fate for themselves; but KskAntivMin calmed their fears and, remaining true 
to his principles till death, when dying he blessed his murderers. 

/ f 7 eprese ? ted “ ** faeces of a small chamber outside and to the left 

tW u! ^fnphons/rom the Cave-Temples of Western India, p. 81,» Burgess 

«} . ;* ' the ba( * to the right of a door in it, a man is represented seated on a stool 

(hhadrasana) in a pla in dress indicative of a SAdbu or Brahman ; his head is destroyed.” 

s T L ““ an ’ s Harvarii Oriental Series, pp. 181-192. — J. B.] 

# LTheJ&taka, ed« by E. B. Cowell, Vol. III. pp. 23-29 J JB ] 

*?*? M?" A u 6 W ° Tk by Mhs- Paintings of the 
Bhagw&nMl In&raji, — [See above. — J B ] ° 16 016 ^roughout confined to the publication by Burgess and 
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Under his seat, in letters of about the sixth century, is one word which Bhagwanlal Indraji read 
Kshdntwadih and translated “ a discourse on forbearance.” This is surprising seeing that in a foot- 
note 4 it is remarked that Kshantivadin was the name of Gautama Buddha in one of his previous 
births. It is, of course, the name of the person represented above, as also for example in Cave 
XVII, the figures are marked by accompanying inscriptions, — as king Sibi or Indra. 

Pacing Kshantivadin, according to Burgess, is represented another seated figure, and below is 
a stripe of green colour on which an inscription is painted in two lines, so mutilated as to be untrans- 
lateable, Sergius F. Oldenburg has already expressed the surmise 5 that this inscription contains 
verses from a version of the Jataka. I believe I can prove that the inscription is taken from 
stanzas 4, 15 and 19 of the Ksh&ntij&taka of the J&takamai&. 

In the following I have printed the stanzas named, whilst immediately below I have placed the 
text of the inscription from Bhagwanlal Indraji’s lithographed tracings 6 7 : — 

nivasanti hi yatraiva santah sadgunabhu shanah l 

* . . .ha yatrava rcinta sa&gu . . blmshand 

tan mangalyam manojnam cha tat tirtham tat tapovauam 11 4 I! 

tan ma , . . . . , ndjha na 

agarhitarn jatim avapya manushim anunabhavam patubhis tathendriyaih i 

again . . niiim avdpya mdnusha , . pdtu* , s tachendriyai 

avasyamrifcyur nna karoti yah subliam pramadabhfik pratyaham esha vamchyate \\ 15 11 

avctkyamvityu nnarii karoti yak subkam pram[a]dac/i<# , . hyaham ema dairiinyate, 

ala mlcriy ante kusumair maliiruhas tadidgunais toyavilambino ghanfili l 

. , sdyanta Imsumair mahimJuh fa . dag use , . . ntin[o] ghand 

saii m si mattabhramarais saroruhair gunair vvisesliadhigatais tu dehinah \\ 19 11 

sa rdsi mantabhramates saroru rvvichuva .... Tcshd hina . . 

It hardly needs further proof that the two texts are identical, and in every case where the 
inscription differs from the Jatakamala, it is evidently an incorrect copy." The contents of these 
three stanzas clearly indicate what was the subject of the picture above. The first stanza praises 
the place in the wood where Kshantivadin had settled ; the other two verses are taken from the 
discourse which he delivered to the king’s wives. Thus the picture evidently represented this sermon, 
and the figure sitting opposite to the hermit, of which Burgess speaks, was probably one of the royal 
women. 

* 

Under this picture there was another which Burgess describes thus : — “ Below this is a 
Brahman or Pasupata, seated on a stool in plain dress and with a rudrdksha rosary about his neck. 
Opposite him is another male figure, and between them a woman is seated, with her hands joined 
towards the former, whilst she is speaking to the second.” Under these figures again is an 
inscription, which proves to be a rendering of feloka 56 of the Ksh&ntij&taka. With the 
correct text it runs thus : — 

gatrachchhedepy akshatakshantidhiram chittam tasya prekshamanasya sadhoh l 

ndtrachchhedily ahshatakslidntichiram chit\ti\a tasya prehsha 

nasid duhkham pritiyogan nripara tu bhrashtam dharmad vikshya santapam apa j 50 H 

....... pritisaihnydna maha tdui nasa ..... naira nddevddh dra 


4 [This footnote was added by me. — J. B.] 

6 Jour. Amer . Or. Soc . Vol. XVIII. p. 198. — [See below.] 

6 [I have, as stated above, changed the transcribed readings for those of the facsimiles, printing the more 
doubtful syllables in roman type. — J. B.] 

7 [The original is so faded and indistinct that a correct copy is impossible. The corrections made from the 
facsimile are indicated by roman letters. I omit some remarks by Dr, Ltiders on the discrepancies here. — J . B.] 
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It is scarcely possible without an examination of the fresco itself, to determine what part of the 
story the picture represented was, to which these verses belong. They glorify rest of spirit which 
did not forsake the Kshantivadin, even under the fearful tortures inflicted by the king, and from this 
it might be inferred that the scene of the mutilation was represented. Burgess’ description of the 
people, in whom we have no difficulty in recognising Kshantivadin, the king, and one of the wives 
praying for mercy on the ascetic, — seems, on the other hand, to indicate that the scene preceding 
the actual mutilation was depicted. 

The Ksh&ntij&taka is not the only story from the Jatakamala which has served the Ajanta 
artists as a subject. On the right side wall of the same chamber, near the front corner, there* is, 
according to Burgess, 8 the figure of a king seated on a throne, which bears an inscription that Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji doubtfully read as ChaitrivaiorMrdjd , and explained as 4 King Cliaitra of Valorka.’ 
The correct reading, however, is certainly Maiiribalo . . . raja, 9 and the picture represents 
the Bodhisattva in his former birth as Maitribala, The history of this king forms the subject of 
the eighth story of the Jatakamala. 10 Maitrabala is there held up as a pattern of human kindness; 
he goes so far in his goodness that once he satisfied with his own flesh and blood five Yakshas who 
asked him for food. 

The correctness of my explanation is proved by the inscription which, according to Burgess, is 
found above the representation of the king. It is much mutilated, but sufficient is left to identify 
it undoubtedly with fcloka 44 of the Maitribalaj&taka. The stanza and Bhagwanlal Indraji’s 
tracing of the text run thus : — 

hriyamapavakasam tu danapritya punah punah I 

• • • . net 

na prasehe manas tasya chchhedaduhkham vigahitum II 
na prasehe manas vasyti traivaduhkhd vigdhitum 

I-tsing tells us how widespread and popular was the Jatakamala in India at the end of the 
seventh century. The inscriptions at Ajanta, in characters that belong to about the sixth century, 
prove that the work held as high a reputation a hundred years earlier. 

Other JAtakas in the Ajahtd Frescoes. 11 

Dr. Sergius F. Oldenburg in 1895 published a paper on the representations of the Jatakas on 
Buddhist monuments. His results are of the utmost value, and the communication w r as translated 
from the Russian in the Journal of the American Oriental Society (Vol. XVIII. pp. 183 ff.), 1897. 
In this Dr. Oldenburg expressed the difficulty of satisfactory identification of the scenes in the 
almost complete absence of reproductions (ib. pp. 195, 196). Mr. Griffiths’ work, The Paintings in 
the Buddhst Caves of Ajanta (1896), had not then appeared. But even this great work does not 
remove all impediments; for, of the 820 pieces, large and small, copied between 1872 and 1885, half 
were destroyed by fire at South Kensington Museum soon after they were hung up, and the 159 
plates in Mr. Griffiths’ work represent about eighty-five of his canvases, and of these fully 40 per cent, 
are decorative details — contained in the second volume. To study the subjects of the very interest- 
ing paintings in the Ajanta Caves, a more complete series of the scenes, drawn in outline and litho- 
graphed, should be in the hands of scholars. Meanwhile the meagre information available has been 
carefully studied; and Dr. S. F. Oldenburg, solely on the the basis of the descriptions in Notes on 


8 Loc . dt. p. 82. 

9 The rid standing between tbe two words, looks more like Td in tbe facsimile. It cannot, of course, be right, 
but I cannot propose a satisfactory correction. 

19 £Kera*s ed. pp. 41-50. — J. B.] 

* ^ Showing as connected with Dr* Liiders’s paper, and of interest to such as may not have seen 

Dr. Oldenburg's paper. — J. B.] 
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th Bauddha Bock-Temples of Ajantd , their paintings and sculptures , fro ., 12 has made the following 
identifications: — 


1. 

Cave II., Nos. viii, ix, page 32 (c/. below No. 5) 

... 534 13 Maha-Haihsa j at aka. 

2. 

„ No. xxvii, p. 38 

... 482 

Ruru. 

3. 

Cave IX., No. i, p. 47 (cf below No. 11) 

... 499 

Sivi. u 

4. 

Cave X., p. 50 ... ... ••• 

... 514 

Chaddanta. 14 , i» 

5. 

Cave XVIL, No. xix, pp. 65-66 (cf above No. 1) 

... 534 

Maha-hamsa, 

6. 

Cave XVII., Nos. xxii-xxiv, pp. 66-67 

W. 539 

Maha-vessantara (?), 

7. 

„ No. xxv, p. 67 

... 516 

Maha-kapi. 

8. 

„ Nos. xxxvi-xxxvii, p. 70 

... 455 

Mati-posaka. 

9. 

„ No. xxxviii, p. 71 

W. 532 

Sama (?). 

10. 

„ No. xxxix, p. 71... 

... 278 

Mahisa. 

11. 

„ No. liv, pp. 75-76 (cf. above 3) .. 

... 499 

Sivi. 15 

12. 

Cave II. Outside chamber to the left, pp. 81-82 

... 313 

Khanti-vadi, 


THE LEGEND OF MiRA Bit THE RAJPUT POETESS, 

BY M. MACAULIFFE. 

Mira Bai was daughter of Ratan Singh R&thaur of MSr&tfi, a town between Bikaner and 
Jodhpur in Rajputana. She was born about 1504 A. D. She appears to have inherited her religious 
proclivities from her mother. When MirA B&1 was three or four years of age, the bridal proces- 
sion of a youth of position passed by the palace. All the ladies of the court, except Mira Bai s 
mother, went to the upper apartments to view the procession. She took the opportunity of their 
absence to go to pray to an image of Krishna, called Girdhar Lai, which was set up in her 
private apartment. 

Mira Bai laid aside her playthings to follow her mother, and said to her, * who is my bride- 
groom ? ” Her mother smiled, took her in her arms, and, pointing to Girdhar Lai, said, “ there is 
your bridegroom.” Upon this Mira Bill instantly accepted him, and veiled her face according to the 
Oriental practice, which requires a wife to veil her face even from her newly married husband. She 
became so enamoured of Girdhar Lai that she could not pass an instant without seeing him. Her 
love for him is compared to that of the milkmaids, Krishna’s playfellows, of Bindrabaa. She 
indulged her passion without fear or shame, and without any regard to the traditions of her family on 
the subject of the retirement of women from the public gaze. 

While her affections were thus engaged, she was betrothed to Kanwar Bhdjr&j, son of RfinA 
S&hg& of M6w&r. The subsequent marriage in 1516 A. D., as might well have been expected, 
proved unhappy. Bhojraj went to Meruta in great state with a large retinue, but when the marriage 
ceremony was being performed and the time came for the bride to circumambulate the pavilion 
set up for the ceremony, Mira Bai walked around the idol of Girdhar Lai, and took no notice of the 
bridegroom. When the time for her departure with her husband arrived, her parents wished to send 
her off with suitable marriage presents, but she was miserable at leaving Girdhar Lil. She grew 
sad and restless, and wept to such an extent that she became insensible. When she regained 

12 Archaeological Survey of Western India, No, 9, Bombay, 1879. __ t 

13 These numerals refer to the current numbers of the Jdtaka-tales in Fausboll’s edition or to those of 
W estergaard* s Catalogue . 

14 Pointed out by Burgess. 

15 See Burgess, Report on the Buddhist Gave- Temples, Arch. Sur. West . India, Y ol. XV. pp. 45-46. Of. L, 
Peer, Le Chaddanta-jataka, Jour . As. IX Ser. tom. V. (1895), pp. 31-35 and 189-223. [See also Cunningham* 
Bharhut Stiipa, pi. xxvi, fig. 6.] 
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consciousness, her parents affectionately told her that, if it made her happy, she might take Girdhar 
Lai with her without any farther ceremony. She replied that if they valued the happiness of her life, 
they would give her the image, and she would worship it with heart and soul. Her parents had 
already perceived that she was a saint and “lover of God,” and so at the moment of separation from 
their beloved daughter they presented her with the image as part of her dowry. 

Mir& Bai, who was overjoyed at obtaining possession of the object of her devotion, set it up in 
her palanquin,’ and during the journey feasted her eyes on its beauty. On arriving at her new home, 
her mother-in-law, the Rani, had hardly paid her the rites of hospitality, when she asked her to 
worship DurgS,, a goddess of a totally different temper from the playful Krishna. Mira Bai said, 
however, that she had devoted her body to Girdhar Lai, and she would bow her head to none but 
him. Her mother-in-law replied that a good wife was improved by worshipping Durg!. But Mir! 
Bai'closed the discussion by saying it was of no use to press her further, and she would abide by hex- 
first determination. On this the Rani became very angry, and went to complain of Mir! Bai to the 
Ran! * “ This daughter-in-law of oui-s is worthless, as on the very day of her anival she refuses to 
obey me and puts me to shame. It is clear what our future relations are going to be.” 

The B!n! became excessively incensed and went to his daughter-in-law with the intention of 
punishing her. The Rani, however, had sufficient sense to restrain him ; and he decided that the 
interests of domestic peace would be consulted by putting Mir! Bai into a separate^ apartment. The 
point decided was that, although it is admitted by the author of the Bhagat Maid that Rukmini, 
who became Krishna’s consort and the milkmaids who became Krishna’s playfellows, did not meet 
him until they had’ sacrificed to Durga, as Mir! Bai had already obtained Krishna, it was unneces- 
sary for her to worship Durga, and no exception could be taken to her conduct on the precedent of 
Rukmini and the milkmaids. 

Mira Bai on finding herself in a private apartment became excessively happy, and gave 
full scope to her religious enthusiasm. She set up her image, decked and adorned it, and devoted 
herself night and day to the company of saints. Her sister-in-law Udai Bai was sent to remonstrate 
with her, and said— “ You are born of a noble house. Be wise and desist from the company oifaqirs, 
which casts a slur on both our families.” Mira Bax replied —“The slur of hundreds of thousands 
of births departs on association with the saints. The slur is on her who loves not their company. 
3£y life depends on the company of the saints. To anyone who is displeased with it your remon- 
strance would be proper.” It was on this occasion that Mira Bai composed the following hymns 

0 my friend, my mind is attached to Krishna ; I shall not be restrained from loving him, 

If anyone give me a reproach, I will give a hundred thousand in return. 

My mother-in-law is severe, my sister-in-law obstinate ; how can I endure this misery 2 

Mlr& for the sake of the lord Girdhar would endure the obloquy of the world. 

1 have the god Girdhar and no other ; 

He is my spouse on whose head is a crown of peacock feathers, 

Who oarriefch a shell, discus, mace, and lotus, and who weareth a necklace. 1 

I have forfeited the respect of the world by ever sitting near holy men. 

The matter is now public ; everybody knows it. 

Having felt supreme devotion I die as I behold the world, 

I have no mother, father, son, or relation with me. 

I laugh when I behold my beloved ; people think I weep. 

I have planted the vine of love, and irrigated it again and again with the water of tears. 

I have cast away fear of the world ; what can anyone do to me ? 

Mir&’s love for her god is fixed, happen what may. 


1 This is a description of Vishnu, of whom Krishna was an incarnation. 
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The Btoft, on being informed of Mira Bat’s determination, became beside himself with rage, and 
sent Mira Bai a cup of poison known as charndmrit , that is, water in which an image had been bathed. 

The Marathi chronicler states that the poison was sent Mira by the hand of her mother, who 
overcome by maternal affection shed tears as she bore it. To disobey the R&n&, the supreme 
ruler of the state, was impossible, and so her beloved daughter must die. When the cup was offered 
to Mira Bai, she said — “ The body is perishable, so, mother, why weep if it perish in the service of 
Krishna? There need be no regret at the disappearance of a mirage or at the failure of the son of a 
barren woman to wed. It is not right to say that the moon perishes on the thirtieth day of the 
lunar month. Your lamentations are as vain as the grief of the bee at the fading of an imaginary 
dower. As the fruit of a tree falls, sooner or later, so I have fallen at Krishna’s feet. A pearl 
born in the ocean is turned into an ornament by the rich, so I who am sprung from you shall glitter 
in Krishna’s diadem. The world itself is an illusion, wherefore mourn not for me/’ 

Mira Bai’s only grief at leaving her body was that the worship of Krishna might decline. Having 
informed the god of her father-in-law’s intention, she thus apostrophised the object of her worship — 
People will say that the king poisoned his daughter because she worshipped thee, I fear there- 
fore that thy worship shall be neglected, and the apprehension causeth me poignant misery. Who 

will now put on thy decorations ? Who will put the saffron mark on thy forehead, attach dazzling 
rings to thine ears, twine a garland of pearls round thy neck, girdle thee with a jewelled zone, tie on 
thy golden armlets and anklets, light incense to gratify thy nostrils, make thee offerings of sweet 
basil, present thee with sacred food to satisfy thy hunger, and prostrate himself in adoration before 
thee ? My father-in-law hath already abandoned thy worship in his displeasure with me, others too will 
reproach thee with my death and cease to do thee homage. But after all why should I be anxious ? 

Thou thyself knowest the past, the present and the future. Thou hast ever preserved thy saints 

from poison, fire, and sword, so why should I be anxious now ? 99 

On this Mira Bai put the cup of poison on her head in tokei} of submission, and then cheerfully 
drank it off. On that occasion she composed the following verses : — 

Badha and Krishna dwell in my heart. 

Some say that Mira is insane, others that she hath disgraced her family. 

Opening her veil and baring her breast, she danceth with delight before her god. 

In the bowers of Bindraban, Krishna with the tilak on his forehead gladdeneth my heart. 

The Ran& sent a cup of poison and Mira drank it with delight. 

Mir&’s lord is the all-wise Girdhar ; she is bound to his service. 

The R&na, waited to hear of Mira’s death, but her life was miraculously preserved, and 
her cheeks gradually assumed a higher bloom. She devoted herself to the further decoration and 
ornamentation of the image, and decked it out in fashions ever new. She sang the praises of her 
god and filled her heart with delight and immortal love. She also composed the following on this 
occasion : — 

I knew the Rana had given me poison. 

God who caused my boat to float across, separated the milk and water for me. 2 

Until the gold is annealed, it is not perfectly pure. 

0 king, keep thine own family in seclusion ; I am the wife of another. 3 

1 sacrifice my mind and body to the saint even though he be a pariah ; I have sold myself 
to God. 

Mirft for the sake of worshipping the lord Girdhar is entangled in the feet of holy men. 

When the found that the poison had produced no effect he appointed tipstaffs to watch Mira 
Bai, and report when she again conferred with fagirs , so that she might be put to death when 

s I am wedded to Girdhar LAI, not to thy son. 


* That is, saved me in the ordeal. 
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detected in the act. She was in the habit of laughing and holding amorous converse with the image. 
One dav a tipstaff went and said to the king — 44 At this very moment Mira Bai is holding conversa- 
tion and laughing and joking with some one.” The king took up his sword, and called out to her 
to open the folding doors. He asked her where the person was with whom she had been holding 
such pleasant discourse. She replied — “ There he is before thee, my image, mine adored. Open 
thine eyes and look. He is neither afraid nor ashamed of thee.” 

The Bhagat Mulct states that Mir& Bai and the image had been playing at [Indian] draughts; 
and at the time of the Rana’s entrance the idol actually extended its arm to move a piece. The 
liana on witnessing the mir acle became ashamed. There was, however, no real impression made 
un his obdurate heart. The saying is that until the saints of God show favor, God will not do 
so. The king meditated the murder of a saint, so “ why should God set his thoughts aright ? ” 

Once when Mira Bai was ill she composed the following : — - 

Krishna with the large eyes looked at me, and smiled 

As I was going to draw water from the Jamna and the vessel glittered on my head. 

Since then the delightful image of the dark and beautiful one hath dwelt in my heart. 

You may write and bring me incantations, you may write and bring me spells, grind 

medicine and give it me, that will not cure me . 

If any one bring me Krishna as my physician I will gladly arise. 

His eye-brows are bows, his eyes the arrows which he fitteth thereto, and draweth to pierce me. 

Mir&’s lord is the wise Girdhar : how can I abide at home ? 

A dissolute and abandoned person tried to tempt Mira Bai’s virtue. He told her that he was 
armed with Girdhar Lai’s permission to give her such pleasure as she could only obtain from man’s 
embraces. She replied that she humbly submitted to Girdhar Lai’s order, but that they must first 
dine. She meantime had a couch placed and dressed in the enclosure where saints were assembled. 
She there addressed her would-be paramour — “Thou needest not be ashamed or afraid of any one, 
as the order of Girdhar Lai is on every account proper.” The man replied — “ Does any one do such 
things before others.” She said she knew of no secret place, for God was everywhere present. He 
sees the good and bad acts of all and rewards men according to their deserts. On hearing this the 
ruffian turned pale, and vice gave place to virtue in his heart. He fell at her feet and with clasped 
hands asked her mercy and divine intercession. Mira Bax felt compassion and brought him face to 
face with God. 

Tulsi D&s, according to all received accounts, lived nearly a century after Mir& B&l, but some 
poets have made them contemporaries. The following letter to Tulsi Dfts is attributed to 
Mint Bill : — 

To the holy lord Tulsi D&s, the virtuous, the remover of sin, greeting — 

I ever bow to thee, dispel all my sorrow. 

All my husband’s relations give me continual annoyance. 

They cause me to endure great suffering when I associate with saints, and perform my 
worship. 

Since childhood Mira hath contracted love for Girdhar Lai : 

She cannot now divest herself of it in any way ; it completely overpowereth her. 

Thou art to me as a father and mother ; thou conferrest happiness on God's saints. 

Write and inform me what is proper for me to do. 

Tulsi D&s’s reply — 

Those who love not Ram and Sit & 4 

Should be abandoned as if they were millions of enemies, however much we love them. 


4 Yaiddhl. Sit& was so oalled because bom of the king of Videha. 
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Prahlad abandoned his father, Bibhishan his brother Rawan, and Bharat his mother ; 

Bali his guru, the women of Braj their husbands, and their lives were all the happier for 
haying done so. 

The opinion of all holy saints is that relations with and love for God are alone true. 

Of what avail is the eye-salve which causeth the eyes to burst ; what more can I say ? 

Saith Tulsi Das, that spouse is worshipful, that son is dearer than life, 

Who is attached to Earn ; he is my real friend in this world. 

As Mira Bai has been made a contemporary of Tulsi Das, so also she has been made a 
contemporary of the Emperor Akbar. It is said that having heard of the virtues and beauty 
of Mira B&i he went with his minstrel, TansGn, both disguised as hermits, to visit her. The follow- 
ing lines in attestation of this circumstance are attributed to Mira B&i: — 

0 mother, I recognise Krishna as my spouse. 

Akbar came to test me and brought Tansen with him : 

He heard singing, music, and pious discourse ; he bowed to the ground over and over. 

Mir&’s Lord, the all-wise Girdhar, made me his protegee. 

It is said that on observing her devotion Akbar was very pleased with the good fortune which 
enabled him to behold her. He made her a present of a jewelled necklace which she accepted 
with some misgivings, as it appeared too valuable an article for an ascetic to possess. The emperor 
was equal to the occasion, and said that he had found it while performing his devotional ablutions in the 
river Jamna, and thought it would be a suitable present to make her god. Tansen, it is said, com- 
posed an ode in her honor, and he and his royal master then returned to their capital. The necklace 
was too valuable not to provoke remarks unfavourable to its recipient. The Bana submitted it to 
assayers who valued it at a fabulous sum of money. On enquiry it was found to be the same that 
a jeweller had sold not long previously to the emperor. Further enquiry led to the identity of the 
two strolling hermits with Akbar and his favourite minstrel. Mira Bafs fate was now sealed. Her 
husband suspected that she had been polluted by the emperor. For this there was but one penalty 
in that age — she must die. Mira Bai’s father-in-law sent her a cobra in a box, so that when she 
opened it the reptile might sting her to death. She was told it was a sdlagram . Before opening the 
box she addressed the salagrdm as follows : — 

0 salagrdm iu the box, why speakest thou not ? 

1 speak to thee, but thou repliest not • why art thou silent ? 

This ocean of the world is very immense ; take mine arm and extricate me. 

Mir^s lord, wise Girdhar, thou alone art my helper. 

On opening the box Mird composed the following : — 

What shall the Bana do to me ? Mira hath cast off the restraints of her line. 

The Ban& once sent a cup of poison to kill Mir& ; 

MirS drank it with delight, loving it as if it were water blessed by her lord. 5 

The Band hath now sent a box containing a cobra, 

But when Mira opened it and looked, the cobra became a salagrdm . 

There was a_ sound of rejoicing in the company of the saints ; Krishna 6 had mercy on me. 

I decorated myself, attached bells to my feet, and, keeping time with both my hands, 

Danced before the idol, and sang the praises of G6pal. 

The holy are mine and I am theirs ; the holy are my life. 

Mird is absorbed in the holy as butter before churning is in milk. 

Bdnd Sahga, Mira’s father-in-law, was still obdurate and determined that she should die by 
the sword, but no one could be found to execute the death-warrant. She was then ordered to kill 

6 Water in which her idol's feet had been washed. 6 Ghansy&rii, dark as a cloud. 
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herself in whatever way she thought fit. By this time she was a widow, her husband having 
predeceased his father, and her person was at her own disposal. Promising that she would obey the 
Rana’s command she retired to her solitary apartment, during the night put on the dress of a 
mendicant, and left the palace. She plunged into the nearest river to die in obedience to the 
order she had received. It is said that she was miraculously preserved by an angel who brought her 
to shore and addressed her — " 0 queen, thou hast obeyed thy father-in-law and art worthy of all praise 
for thy devotion, but thou hast a higher duty still to perform. It is thine to set a high exemplar to 
the world, and show unto men how to fulfil the designs of the Creator and become absorbed in Him,” 
When she awoke she found herself alone on the river’s bank with the current flowing at her feet. 
She stood up in amazement not knowing for the moment what to do. She met some cowherds, of 
whom she enquired the way to Bindraban. They presented her with milk, and directed her whither 
to proceed. She walked on singing her hymns, the object of blessings and attentions in the villages 
through which she passed. 

On her arrival in Bindraban she desired to see Jiv Gros&in. To her disappointment he sent 
her word that he would allow no woman into his presence. She replied — ‘*1 thought everybody 
in Bindraban a woman, and only Girdhar Lai a man. 7 I learn to-day that there are other partners 
than Krishna in Bindraban.” By this she scoffingly meant that the Gosain placed himself on an 
equality with Krishna as god of Bindraban. The Gosain, on hearing her rebuke, went bare-footed to 
do her homage, and beholding her became filled with “the love of God.” 8 

Mira Bai with loving devotion traversed every grove and pathway of Bindraban, and having 
fixed the sweet image of Krishna in her heart returned to her late husband’s home. On finding 
her father-in-law still obdurate, she went on a pilgrimage to Dwaraka, where the youthful Krishna 
had played and sported. There again she became entranced with the pleasure of adorning and 
enhancing the beauty of her favourite god. 

During her absence from Chitaur, the Capital of Me war, the visits of holy men to that capital 
ceased. Dissensions arose in the state. It was only then that the Rana realised what a holy person 
he had lost. He sent several Brahmans and instructed them to use every entreaty to Mira Bai to 
induce her to return, and finally to tell her that it was impossible for him to live unless she 
complied with his prayer. The Brahmans executed his orders, but Mira Bai refused to put herself 
again in the Rana’s power. Upon this the Br&hmans sat at her door and declared their 
intention of neither eating nor drinking till she had returned with them. She replied 
that she lived in Dwaraka only by the favour of Krishna. She would go and take leave of him and 
return to the Brahmans. She went to do homage to Ranchor, 9 the visible representation of that 
god, became absorbed in his love, and what she had she gave — a humble offering of verses a>t ilia 
shrine ; — 

0 God, remove thy servant’s sufferings j 

Thou didst supply Draupadi with inexhaustible robes and save her modesty ; 

Dor the sake of thy saint Prahlad thou didst assume the body of a man-lion 5 

Thou didst kill Hiranyakasipu, who had not the courage to oppose thee ; 

Thou didst kill the shark and extricate the drowning elephant from the water. 


* This is a common idea in the Granth S&hib, The gu rds deem God a husband, and themselves as His wives. 

* Jiv Gos&in, it may be stated, was the son of Ballabha, and uncle of RftpA and Sanatan, two devout followers 
of Chaiianya, the great Yaishnava reformer of Bengal (1485-1533). Rfipa and Sanatan had been ministers of the 
Muhammadan ruler of BihAr, and were of royal blood, high rank, and great w e &lth, all which advantages they relin- 
quished to lead a religious life. Jiv Gosain was an author of some pretensions. He annotated a treatise of his 
nephew RdpS, describing religious pleasures and emotions. He wrote a book on the acts of Krishna, but his 
greatest work was one in which he amplified his annotations on the treatise of Efipa, and dwelt at length on th,e 
various phases of devotional exaltation. 

9 Kjisbna received the name Rancher when he fled from Jarasandha to DwarakA 
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0 Lai Girdhar, Mir& is thy slave ; her enemies everywhere annoy her. 

Take me, my friend, take me to thy care as thou knowest best. 

1 have none but thee ; do thou show mercy unto me, 

I have no appetite by day and no sleep by night ; my body pinetli away. 

Lord of Mlr&, all-wise Girdhar, come to me now ; I cannot live in tliine absence. 

It is said that the all-pervading Brahma, the knower of truth, the Eternal, on beholding 
her supreme love, could resist no longer. He incorporated her in Himself, and she became lost to 
human gaze. The Brahmans searched for her in vain. The only trace of her they could obtain was 
her sdri, which was found enveloping the body of the image. The Brahmans’ faith in him was 
confirmed, but their mission otherwise was unsuccessful, and they returned crestfallen to the Rana. 
The latter soon experienced the further mortification of beholding his state conquered and plundered 
by the victorious army of Akbar as a retribution for the ill-treatment of Mira Bai. 

The following is one of the hymns whose passionate devotion is said to have produced the result 
of Mira Bafs union with Ranchdr : — 

0 Lord Ranchor ; grant me to abide in Dwaraka, to abide in Dwaraka. 

With thy shell, discus, mace, and lotus dispel the fear of death. 

All places of pilgrimage ever abide in the Gomti for me. 

The clash of thy shell and cymbals is ever the essence of pleasure. 

1 have abandoned my country, my queenly robes, my husband’s palace, my property, and 
my kingdom. 

Mira, thy slave, cometh to thee for refuge ; her honour is now totally in thy keeping. 10 

It is said that in commemoration of the miraculous disappearance of Mira Bai, her image 
is still worshipped at Udaipur in conjunction with that of Ranchdr, the beloved Girdhar 
of her childhood. 

Guru Arjan at first inserted one of Mira Bai’s hymns in his collection of the Sikh saerea 
writings, but subsequently drew his pen through it. It is preserved, however, in the Granth of Bhai 
Banno, which can be seen at Mangat in the Gujarat district of the Panjab. The following is the 
hymn : — 


Rag Maru. 

God 11 hath entwined my soul, 0 mother, 

With His attributes, 12 and I have sung of them. 

The sharp arrow of His love hath pierced my body through and through, 0 mother. 

When it struck me I did not know it ; now it cannot be endured, 0 mother. 

Though I use charms, incantations, and drugs, the pain will not depart. 

Js there any one who will treat me ? Intense is the agony, 0 mother. 

Thou, 0 God, art near ; Thou art not distant ; come quickly to meet me. 

Saith Mira, the Lord, the mountain-wielder, 13 who is compassionate, hath quenched the fire 
of my body, 0 mother. 

The lotus-eyed hath entwined my soul with the twipe of his attributes. 


10 The hymns in this life of MM Bai are taken from Baja Kaghuraj Singh’s Bhagat MM. 

11 Kawalnain, an epithet of Krishna, the object of Mira Bai’s special worship. 

12 Gun has two meanings — a rope or twine, and an attribute. 

13 God in the avatar of Krishna. 
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GLIMPSES OP SINGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE, 

BY ARTHUR A. PERERA. 

( 'Continued from p. 811.) 

(3) The Village. 7 

The organization of the Tillage ( gdma ) was based on the communal System, and ite 
inhabitants were under three officers : the Patirannehe, who registered the names of lands, their 
owners and the amount of produce ; the Gamarala, who allotted the fields to the several shareholders 
and had in charge their irrigation and cultivation ; and the Vitarana, who collected the revenue, 
superintended the Police and inquired into the general affairs of the village, 8 These headmen also 
presided over the Gansab&va, or the village court, where disputes other than murder 
were compounded or settled by oath. 

The office of the Vitarana still exists in the Ganmulad6uiya, but the duties of the other two 
are entrusted to the Vel VidanS or the Irrigation Officer ; the* constitution of the Gansabava, too, 
is greatly altered. 

Every village has a resting stall for cattle ( gdla)> where traders going to distant towns keep 
their carts and bulls for a nominal charge, as well as a free halting place for belated travellers 
(< ambalama ), who carry their food in the skins covering the areca-blossom (Jcolapota). This is 
scantily furnished with a bench or two and an earthen vessel full of water, with a cocoanut-shell 
ladle {pin tdliy a). 

Each person has his own ancestral plot of ground, to which, however small, he clings 
with a passionate attachment ; and for it the king, as lord of the soil, used to claim certain feudal 
services from 15 to 80 days a year : in time of war to guard the barriers and passes into the hills 
and serve as soldiers, and ordinarily to construct and repair canals, tanks, bridges and roads, and to 
attend to other works of public importance. Now a commutation tax of Rs. L50 on every male 
under 55 has taken the place of these feudal obligations. 

A considerable portion of the ground was reserved as private Crown property (gabaddgama), 
and its cultivators were either hereditary tenants ( pangukdrayo ) or tenants-at-will (nilakdrm/o) r who 
had to give a share of the grain, and, according to their caste and rank in life, to perform certain 
services, if near the capital, to the king as their landlord, if not to his provincial representative 
(dissdi'e). 

Chiefs and nobles performed various honorary services and paid homage on New Year’s day 
by presenting a roll of forty betel-leaves (bulat ata). The Goigama tenants carried messages, 
supplied betel and areca and kept guard at halting-places (at ap a tin or hewd wasarri) or provided for 
strangers visiting the village, attended his master’s house during the domestic ceremonies, guarded 
it during his absence, and, when necessary, supplied cooked provisions (gam masama) or kept watch 
at the threshing floor, and fetched buffaloes for ploughing (nila wasama ). The Karftva tenants 
transported the paddy from the fields to the granary, or attended to the carriage department (madige 
badda ), or provided fish for the kitchen. The Dur&vA tenants trained elephants and looked after 
them or drew toddy from the palm-trees (madinnof The Navandanna tenants made articles 
of jewellery and carved betel-boxes (baddlu) or supplied the kitchen utensils and agricultural 
implements (ddidri) or cleaned and repaired the brass and copper vessels (i lolcuruvo ) or were engaged 


T Authorities— 

(1) Service Tenures Commission Reports, 1880-1872. 

(2) Phear’s The Aryan Village in India and Ceylon , 1880. 

(3) Ceylon Census Reports, 1891. 

9 V alantyn, writing in 1726, mentions, in his Besehryving van Oud en Sieuw Oost-Indienj two other officers, 
itih&my and Yaphamy $ what their duties were oannot he ascertained. 
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in ornamenting walldng-sticks, handles for flags, &c. ( sittaru ). The Badahela tenants made tiles, 
supplied earthenware vessels, and kept the roof in order. The Embetta tenants attended to the 
shaving of the abovementioned servants. The Bad& tenants washed the soiled clothes of the 
same, monthly or weekly, and on important occasions pnt up for them white cloth to serve as a 
ceiling, and also covered their seats with it. The E&li tenants attended the master on journeys 
as a bodyguard or peeled cinnamon (niahabadda). The Hakuru tenants carried the palanquins of 
the ladies or were employed as menials, especially as cooks, or supplied jaggery and vegetables. 
The Hunnd tenants whitewashed the lord’s house and supplied lime for eating. The Beraw&ya 
tenants beat the drums at festivals and gave notice of official proclamations, or wove a rough kind 
of cloth. The Padua tenants carried the proprietor’s palanquin and baggage, brought charcoal for 
the smith and worked at the bellows ( yamanu), or erected the walls of houses or furnished onions 
and garlic ( Unubadda ). The Oli tenants kept the premises clean and provided the oil for burning 
at night. The Hinneva or G-ettaru tenants washed for the Hali and the other castes or were 
employed to carry corpses, or provided fodder for elephants and cattle ( pannay6 ). The Kinnaru 
tenants wove bamboo baskets and rush-mats. The Bodi tenants buried the carcases of dead 
animals and worked in hide to make ropes, halters, &c. It should be mentioned that the families 
performed the above services by turns, which were controlled by public officers who were responsible 
for the proper distribution and due performance of labour. 

If the Crown lands were gifted to a noble for special services rendered ( nindagam ), or to a 
vihdra ( viliaragani ), or a dewdla (dewdlagam) for the sake of merit, the duties were transferred to 
the new landlord. Slight traces of this system of land tenure exist to the present day, but are dying 
out under the influence of new legislation. 

The several castes above referred to consist of groups of clans, and each clan claims 
descent from a common remote ancestor and calls itself either after his name or the office 
he held, or any characteristic of his, or, if he had been a settler, the village to which he 
had belonged, or the chief whom he at that time was serving, or the badge he had. This was in 
use till the person was made a ‘belted knight’ ( patabandinavd ), when it was dropped, and 
a surname, which became hereditary, assumed. The clan-name, however, was not forgotten, 
as the respectability and the antiquity of the family were ganged by it. If a person called 
Konnappu derives his descent from an ancestor who held the minor office of Liyana Arachchy 
(clerk), he is known as Liyana Arachchige Konnappu, Konnappu belonging to the house (ge) of a 
Liyana Arachchy. When he was ennobled, he took one or more of the surnames Vijayaratna (the 
gem of victory), Jayatilaka (the ornament of victory), Gunasekara (the moon of virtue), &c., and 
styled him self Konnappu Vijayaratna, or Vijayaratna Jayatilaka, &c. ; these are now indiscrim- 
inately adopted. 

The descendants of the converts to Christianity, during the Portuguese ascendency in 
Ceylon, have, in addition to their Singhalese surnames, those of their conquerors as well, e.$., Silva, 
Perera, Lias. 

Owners of cattle have, or rather had, distinguishing brands, according to their caste and 
clans, 9 and the animals were branded first with the initial letter of the village, then with the brand 
of the clan (and consequently of the caste, too), and thirdly with the initial letter of the owner’s 
name. 

The people of a village are further divided into two factions called Udupila (the upper 
party) and the Yatipilla (the lower party) who take sides in the sacred national games. 

The typical Singhalese homestead, which is fast disappearing, is built round a quadrangle 
(midula). The apartments are built side by side with a verandah attached, or parallel to each other 
with separate roofs, the opposite eaves of which j oin. The walls are made of mud and wattle and 

• Vide Ceylon Asiatic Society's Journal (1874), Vol. No. 19, p. 60. 
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thatched with the dried and plaited cocoanut leaves (cadjans) or with rice-stubble ; the floor is made 
of earth and wel coated with eowdung to keep away ticks and fleas ; and the rooms are ventilated 
by small barred windows. In the middle of the compound is erected, for the storing of paddy, 
a wicker-frame (aiu rnessa or vi bissa ) elevated from the ground, roofed, and plastered with mud and 
dxing. The grain is otherwise stored in a loft ( atuwa ) over the duma explained below. The fittings 
of the interior are simple : a trestle ( messa ) which serves for a seat or table ; a shelf over the fire- 
place for keeping the earthen cooking utensils {duma) ; a hanging raft for mats ( mile ) ; a rack for 
coeoanut-shell ladles (hendialnvd ) ; stumps of wood to sit upon ( Icota ) ; a mortar (wangediya) and 
pestle ( molgaha ) ; a quern to grind millet ( kurakkon gala ) ; a cocoanut scraper ( hiramane ) ; 
a winnowing fan {India ) ; a sieve for flour (penere)\ a flat grinding stone for curry-s tuffs (mins gala) ; 
a hatchet (porawa) ; a chopr ing knife (ketta ) ; a stake to husk cocoanuts {inna ) ; an ikle broom 
(idala ) ; agricultural implements : a rice-measure (hunduva) and sometimes a clepsydra-clock 
( petettiya ) consisting of a small cocoanut-shell with a tiny hole, floating in a pot of water, which 
gradually fills and sinks to the bottom in twenty-four hours (piya). 10 At the entrance to the garden 
by the roadside, or where two lines of the building join, is put up a sort of portico (i dnamestraya ), 
where guests and strangers are received, and which offers a temporary resting-shed for tired wayfarers. 

The physical traits of the Singhalese are similar to their Indian cousins, but their colour is 
a little darker. They wear their hair long, gathered up in a knot behind and lubricated with oil ; the 
females make use of false hair to give size to the mass and run a large pin through (Mra) with an 
ornamental head. The peasantry of Central Ceylon have preserved to a great extent the Singhalese 
dress ; the men wear a cloth round their waist reaching to the ankles and so adjusted as to leave 
them freedom of limb. While working they take this between their legs and fasten it before or 
behind. A large handkerchief is thrown over their shoulders as an upper garment, which is occasionally 
wrapped round their head to keep away the sun. The females dress like the Bengali women, except 
that they do not bring the upper end of the garment over the head, but simply throw it over the left 
shoulder, and they adorn themselves with ear-rings, armlets, and necklaces. This homely dress is 
now being given up, both by men and women, for the more fashionable European costume, and the 
curious may see this evolution at the present day in all its stages. The men of the maritime 
provinces have adopted the headcomb of the Malays. In the official costume of the chief of a sea- 
board district, with his long black-coat (kabctya), gilt buttons and shoes, is seen the Portuguese 
influence ; while in that of a Kandian chief, with his pin-cushion hat (jacjalattoppiya ), embroidered 
jacket, and a zouave of white muslin encircling his waist, an interesting survival of the old court 
dress. 

The peasantry are stolid in their demeanour, polite, good-natured and faithful, affectionate 
to their children and respectful, fond of pomp and high office, quick to anger, intelligent, sarcastic 
and boastful in their conversation, and kind to animals, especially cattle ; they like to lead a hedgehog 
existence, do not scruple to cringe to obtain favour, and, when tainted with the town atmosphere, 
mistake impudence for independence. 

Intercourse "between the sexes is animated, as with all Eastern nations, more by passion 
than sentiment ; and polyandry was common among them. This was due not only to the desire to 
keep in the family the ancestral plot of ground, but also to the exigencies of public duty. When 
several brothers on a farm were called out for the Singhalese corvee ( rdjakdnyd ), the law allowed 
one of them to be left behind to act as a companion to the female at home. 


30 3 ? or weights and measures and modes of reckoning time, see 

(1) JEfchys Davids’ Ancient Measures and Coins of Ceylon (1877). 

(2) Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal (1£56-1858), Vol. HI., No. 10, p. 181. 

® » .. „ (1892), Vol. m, No. 43, p. 173. 

(4) The Orientalist (1887), Vol. III. p. 75. 

O » (1889), Vol. III. p. 199. 
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The average Singhalese is an early riser ; he takes in the morning some preparation of riee- 
flonr with a pot of toddy (rd), and at mid-day and night a large quantity of boiled rice and a few 
curries. The latter are more varied when a guest is in the house. The visitor is received at the 
threshold and conducted inside by the hand ; kissing is the usual form of greeting among females 
and near relatives, and salutation with clasped hands, in the attitude of prayer, among friends, 
masters and servants. He brings with him some eatables as a present, or sends them before his 
arrival. Water is supplied to him to wash his face, feet and mouth, and the repast made ready. 
The host serves him with the rice and curries, skins the plantains for him, and makes his chew of 
betel. His attendants also are well treated in the servants’ room. On his departure the host 
accompanies him some distance. When a person of distinction, viz., a Buddhist priest or a chief, 
visits a house, the rooms are lined with white cloth and the seats are spread with it ; the host never 
sits down in his presence. 

The respect of an inferior to a superior is even seen on the high roads ; if they meet, the 
former removes the shade ( [talapat ) over his head, gets out of the way and makes a very respectful 
obeisance. 

In the olden time, as seen above, the people were occupied according to their caste ; but now the 
majority do not follow their ancestral calling, but earn a livelihood by pursuing any vocation they 
choose. One man works at his field, carefully observing all the agricultural superstitions 11 ; a second 
fishes at the village stream with a rod made of the mid-rib of the hUul-ledi ; a third slings his baskets 
of garden produce at the end of a flexible hitul-shd.it and carries them on his shoulders to towns or 
the weekly village fairs ( polaval ) ; a fourth climbs the palm-trees with his ankles encircled by a ring 
of cocoanut-leaf and picks the fruit with his hand ; a fifth taps for toddy the blossoms of several 
cocoanut-trees by coupling their crowns with stout ropes to walk upon, and their straight boughs with 
smaller ones to support himself ; a sixth brings for sale from the country straw and firewood in 
single or double bullock carts ; and a seventh transports cocoanuts, salt, and cured fish to centres of 
trade by flat-bottomed boats ( pdda ), or pack-bullocks ( tavalam ). 

The women, too, are not idle ; they either make jaggery (molasses) from the unfermented 
toddy, or plait mats of dyed rushes in mazy patterns, or earn a pittance by selling, on* a small 
stand by the roadside, the requisites of a chew — betel, areca, and burnt lime ; or hawk for sale 
fruits and vegetables in baskets carried on their heads ; or keep for sale, on a messa in the verandah, 
sweetmeats and other eatables protected from the crows, which infest the place, by a net spread before 
them ; or make coir by beating out the fibre from soaked cocoanut-husks ; or attend to the domestic 
duties with a child astride their hips. 

The children are away at school the whole morning ; and on their return either divert themselves 
at games or go in search of the wild fruits with which the jungles abound, or construct rude swings 
under the shady trees and pass away the day singing rural ditties. And at nightfall, while the 
mother lulls her youngest to sleep on her outstretched legs with a pillow thrown across, the father 
beguiles their time with nursery tales. 

(4) Religious Rites. 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion of the island, and its adherents observe as holy four 
days of the lunar month : when the moon is new ( amdwalca ), full ( pakaloswaha ), and half-way 

11 For paddy cultivation ceremonies, vide — 

(1) Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal (1848-1849), Yol. II., No. 4, p. 27* 


(2) „ 

ft 

„ (1880), Yol. VI., No. 21, p. 46. 

(3) 

1 9 

„ (1883), Vol. Vm., No. 26, p. 44. 

(4) 

)9 

„ (1884), Yol. VIII., No. 29, p. 331. 

(S) 

ft 

„ (1889), Yol. XI., No. 39, p. 167. 


(6) Asiatic Society’s Journal of Great Britain (New Series, 1885), Yol. XVH. p. 366, 

(7) The Ta$rcbanian (1885), Yol. I. p. 94. 
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between the two ( pura atawaha and axoa atawahd ). On these occasions, dressed in white, the 
votaries, chiefly females, visit, singly or in groups, the temples ( vihdrd ), carrying on their heads 
in shallow wicker-work baskets (ivatii), or in their hands and held to the forehead, the rose- 
coloured lotus (nellum) and the flowers of the iron-wood tree O d), of the jasmine, of the hibl 
sars, of the champak ( [sapii ) and of the areca and cocoantit. These they present at the sanctuary, 
in front of the image of Buddha, on their knees, with their heads on the ground and their hands 
clasped in supplication ( malpinkamd)* and wishing in their hearts that others also may partake 
of the merit of the offering (pind^tovd), They return backwards, facing the idol, to an outer 
apartment, where they squat on the floor and repeat after a priest the invocation, The Three 
Refuges ( Tun Sarana) and the Five Vows ( Pansil l2 ) ; nest they proceed to the sacred Bo-tree 
( bodhinvahanBd ) in the middle of the compound and reverently lay on the platform surrounding 
it ( 'bodhimaluvd ) what is left of their flowers. 

On New Moon days they also bring cocoannt oil as an offering, and illuminate the temple 
premises with small wicks floating in oil-lamps which give a feeble and flickering light 
(panpinkama). 

The most important of the four Sabbaths (poya) is the fall-moon day, when the tom-tom 
beaters at the entrance to the temples sound their drums the loudest ; on such days the more 
pious devotees go at dawn to the temple and receive under the Bo-tree, at the hands of a priest, 
the eight sacred vows which they observe till the next moim. Before noon they return 
home for a hurried breakfast cooked overnight (Ml ddne), the only meal for the day their vows 
allow, and retire to some lonely shaded spot, where they repeat with the help of a rosary ( nava - 
guna vela) the nine pre-eminent qualities ( nava guna gatha) possessed exclusively by Buddha. 
Towards evening they join the others in the temple grounds, and “ round a platform put up 
under the palm-trees, roofed, but quite open at the sides, and ornamented with bright cloths 
and flowers, they sit in the moonlight on the ground and listen through the night with great 
satisfaction, if not with great intelligence, to the sacred words repeated by relays of shaven 
monks. The greatest favourite at these readings of bana is the * Jataka 9 book which con- 
tains so many of the old fables and stories common to the Aryan peoples, sanctified now, and 
preserved by the* leading hero in each, whether man, or fairy, or animal, being looked upon as 
an incarnation of the Buddha in one of his previous births. To these wonderful stories the 
simple peasantry, dressed in their best and brightest, listen all the night long with unaffected 
delight, chatting pleasantly now and again with their neighbours, and indulging all the while 
in the mild narcotic of the betel-leaf, their stores of which (and of its never-failing adjuncts, 
chunam , that is white lime, and the areca-nut) 13 afford a constant occasion for acts of polite good 
fellowship.” 14 The intervals are punctuated by cries of Ehei (oh, yes ! ) and Sddhu . 

When a person is dying, bana is read at his house and all his belongings given to the 
priest or priests as alms (< goddnamangalyaya ). 

Between 9 and 11 a.m. (pindapdtaveldva) every monk goes through the village from door 
to door begging wherewith to satisfy his wants ; he stands before each house with the alms- 
bowl (pdtraya) in his hands, and some one, usually a woman, puts into it his mid-day meal 
( dandenavd ) and worships him on her knees. 

But during the rainy months of August, September, and October (vas) a number of 
priests are invited to reside in a hamlet, and each family “by turn supplies them with their 
morning meal of conjee and rice and their evening liquid food (gilan pasa ) ; they occasionally 


12 Of the ten vows of Buddhism, five are binding on all laymen (/pansil), eight on the more pious ones to be kept 
for a space of 24 hours ( atasil ), and the ten on every monk and nun (dahasil). 

18 These are carried in the waist, by the men in a wallet (htirapayia) and by the women in a small purse made 
of rush (h mbitiya)/ 

14 Rhys Davids’ Buddhism , p. 57. 
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lisit the neighbouring temples, meditate, teach the village children and read hana at mid-day 
and at night. Before they are conducted back to the monastery ( pansala ) they are presented 
by the people with a web of cloth to make their robes, each one contributing something to 
purchase it; strictly this had to be woven of cotton pods collected by the villagers at dawn, and 
the priests had to stitch their robes and dye them yellow ( pdndu povanavd) on the same day 
(Icatine). 

About once a year, at the request of the inhabitants, select discourses of Buddha 
(pm/) 15 are read in P&li by the priests for a period of seven days for the protection of the 
village against the malignant influence of demons and elementals, and all the people flock to 
the service. A circular thatched building, open at the sides and with a raised floor, is put- np 
by them and decorated with cocoanut and areca flowers. A table, with a sacred relic, is placed 
in the centre, with two reading chairs by it and other seats placed around. On the first day 
an array of priests come to tho building and take their places, while two of them from the 
reading pulpits chant some preparatory stanzas. Besin is next burnt by the laymen present, 
and the monks go in procession round the interior of the building, and, while reciting a few 
verses wishing prosperity and protection, fasten a sacred cord {pint nula) attached to the 
relic to the posts round the platform, pass it through the reading chairs, and place the remainder 
twined on the table. At daybreak the next day the priests again assemble, and two of them, 
as before, commence reading a series of sermons ; as they end, all chant in chorus the Eatana , 
Many ala, and Karaniya Sutras . holding the cord untwined. After this recital they leave the 
building, except two, who continue the reading over and over again ; and the latter are 
relieved by a couple of others every two hours. The rest join them for the grand chant at 
mid-day and sunset, and before they enter the platform a pious layman washes and wipes their 
feet. The pint is continued day and night without intermission till the sixth day, when a 
new series of discourses is introduced ; the chorus chant, however, is not altered. 

On the morning of the seventh day a procession starts from the temple with a messenger 
(devadutaya) dressed like a Singhalese chief seated on an elephant. He carries a letter ( hada - 
pana ) to the nearest devdla inviting the gods residing there to come and listen to the exhorta- 
tion to be given to them that night. If no devdla is close by, the letter is taken and fixed to 
a tree where gods are supposed to reside, very often to the Ficus reUgiosa . Till the party 
returns the reading is suspended ; when the messenger arrives, he stands at the entrance facing 
the priests, and, with his hands on each door-post, recites a long exhortation ( dorohadaasna ). 
At the end, for his creditable feat of memory, his friends and relatives present him with cloth 
and ola manuscripts. Lastly, the sermon of Buddha, called the ltdndtia, is recited by the 
priests, four at a time, till the morning of the eighth day, to chase away the evil spirits who 
are thought to have assembled to hear the exhortation. Water and oil that have been placed 
on the platform in earthen pots are considered consecrated after the ceremony, and are 
sparingly distributed to the assembly. The pirit service is also performed on a smaller scale 
in private houses for the benefit of a family. 

The island has a number of sacred places connected with Buddha scattered over all 
parts of it, which are regularly visited by pilgrims for the accumulation of merit. 

In Kandy is deposited the Sacred Tooth, Adam’s Peak has on a slab his foot-print, 
a superficial hollow 5 ft. long and ft. wide ; legends say that precious stones are found lying on 
the path to it which none dares to pick up, and that however large or however small the cloth 
taken as an offering be, it exactly covers the sacred stone. There is in Anuradhapura the 
Sacred Bo-tree, an offshoot of the tree under which Buddha attained enlightenment, the 
Thup&rama D&goba enshrining his right collar-bone, the Selachaittiya D&goba raised over 

u Fide (a) The Friend (Second Series, 1880), Vol. X pp* 33, 79 an! 181. 

(b) Geylon Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1887, Yol. VIII., No. 29, p. 297. 
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the spot where he had rested on one of his visits to the island, and the Mah&s§ya D&goba built 
over a single hair which grew between his eye-brows. In Kelaniya is erected a D&goba 
over the golden chair on which Buddha had sat, and an eddy in the river that flows by is 

shown as the waters making obeisance to where he once stood. An old Singhalese couplet 

TJ 'panda sita Itkarapu pav neta 
Varalt vendot Kelanie 

— asserts, “ if a person once worships at Kelaniya, all the sins committed from the day of his 
birth are forgiven.” The Mahiyangana D&goba at Bintenna encases a handful of Buddha’s 
locks and his neck-bone relic, but pilgrimages to it are rare, owing to the pestilential malaria 
and the wild beasts that infest the surrounding jungles. 

(To be continued .) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CATE BUBIAL IN BALUCHISTAN. 

Deal* Sir,— Whilst recently travelling in the 
Jhalawan country to the south-east of Kal&t, my 
companion (Lieutenant E. 0. Macleod, 1st Sikhs) 
and I were encamped near the small village of 
PandfiAn. Whilst there, Lieutenant Macleod 
visited a curious vaulted cave near the village, and 
I now enclose the account of the place which he 
gave me, in case it should he of interest to you. 
I also enclose a photograph of the interior which 
Lieutenant Macleod took under some difficulty. 
Any explanation of this curious mode of sepulture 
would be of particular interest to me in connec- 
tion with the Ethnographical Survey of Baluchis- 
tan which I am now undertaking. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. Hughes-Buller, 

Superintendent, Imperial Gazetteer , Baluchistan. 

Quetta, to l MKoymber, ^ 
8th December , 

PANDEAN. 

Pandran is a pretty place on a basin of the 
hills with plenty of water from two springs on 
the west. The village, which contains five or six 
Banniahs* shops and about fifty houses, is situated 
round an elevated rock known asAnbir. There 
is much cultivation and plenty of trees. 

Due west of the village, at a distance of about 
a quarter of a mile, is an extraordinary cave 
situated in the skirt of the hill. All the ground 
round is rolling, and in the side of one of the 
folds is a hole just big enough for a large man 
to squeeze through. It is said that this hole was 
uncovered and exposed to view by a flood of 
groaion some 50 or 60 years ago, On entering 


the hole, which is almost in the centre, one finds 
oneself in an underground vault consisting of a 
front chamber and two recesses. The breadth of 
the chamber is about 18 feet and the length to 
the back of each chamber about 16 feet. The 
recesses are round, with domed roofs, and the 
front chamber has a domed roof. Thus 



The whole appears to have been hewn out 
of the conglomerate rock. At the left-hand 
comer of the centre partition is a heap of 
bones, and with this exception there is nothing 
in the left-hand recess. 

In the right-hand recess in the centre a niche 
has been cut out of the rock, about &'x3 l/ x3'. 
In it there are twenty-five skulls; one of them 
is a small one and appears to be that of a child. 
The rest appear to be those of adults. There are 
also the ribs and leg-bones of a child down to 
the knees. In the centre of the right-hand recess 
lies a bed which, according to the country people, 
when the vault was just opened, supported a 
skeleton. The strings of the bed have now,how- 
ever, given way, and the skeleton, which is 
evidently that of a man, is lying on its back, on 
the ground below the bed. There are holes, whieh 



CAVE BURIAL IN BALUCHISTAN. 



Interior of a cave at Pandran 
in Jhalawan, S.E. of Kalat. 


E. O. MACLEOD, PHOTO. 
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appear to be those of a bullet or arrow on the 
right temple and at the left side of the back 
of the skull 

Lying near the bed is the skeleton of a large 
dog which the people say was tied to the bed or 
charpdi by a string when first observed. Between 
the bed and the back of the recess are a few 
bones. The bed is firmly made of rounded wood 
(including the frame) and is still in good 
condition. Lieutenant Macleod seated himself 
on it when exploring the cave. Over the ribs 


and head of the corpse was a coarse cloth, thin, 
and of a dirty yellow colour. 

The natives point to another place about 20 
yards away and say that there is another vault 
there in which women’s skeletons are to be found. 
No one living appears to have ever entered the 
second cave, if it exists as alleged. 

The natives hold the place in considerable awe, 
and have a theory that the place was the scene of 
a fight. The whole vault was extraordinarily 
symmetrical. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TABUS IN THE PANJAB. 

It has been elsewhere pointed out that many 
of the objects, firom which septs or sections 
of certain tribes in the Panjab are named, 
are the subjects of ordinary tabus. The num- 
ber of tabued objects appears to be extraordinarily 
large and a few instances are given below. I am 
anxious to obtain a large number of instances of 
tabus, because there are so many septs or sections 
of tribes named after material objects. In many 
cases the story told about the totem and the tabu 
is the same — it saved the life of an ancestor, or 
rendered some important service to the sept, and 
so it is kept in mind and reverenced for ever after. 
But in some cases that object is reverenced as 
an ancestor. E. g., certain Kanet Khels reverence 
trees as their ancestors, because they assisted 
their fore-fathers, and so they now bear the names 
of those trees, as Palashi, Kanash, Pajaik (from 
pdjd) a kind of tree, c/. Na-gaik from nag ) . In 
the other cases the name is not adopted by the 
sept, nor is the object worshipped. It is simply 
tabued, *\ e,, not cut, used or injured. The dis- 
tinction is important. 

The following questions suggest them- 
selves 

1. Are there instances of people who refuse to 
use or injure any article, or to work on any 
particular day, and so on ? 

2. In such cases, is the custom confined to 
a particular family or g6t or sept, oris it common 
to the whole caste ? 

3. What is the story told about the origin of 
the custom t 

4. Is any form of worship paid to the object 
in question ? 


Forms of Tabu. 

Buildings. The chaubdrd.— The Nagra Ja-fcs of 
Nagrfi, in Ludhiana may not build a chaubdrd , for 
it brings bad luck. The people of Sanw&r in Dadri 
have the following tradition : — Lakhan Mahajan 
of Sanwar had a son, who was in the service of 
Akbar and married in Papora in Tahsil Bhiwani. 
Returning from a visit to his father-in-law, he 
was murdered by the people of Pap ora, and his 
wife robbed. A Brahman, a barber, and his 
sister’s son were with him at the time, and the two 
latter fled, bub the Brahman remained, burnt the 
body and took the ashes to Sanwar, on the boun- 
dary of which place he threw them away, while the 
wife became sati and cursed her nephew, whose 
daughters she declared should never live in peace. 
Lakhan attacked Papora and removed the bricks 
of all its buildings, paying a rupee each for them, 
and built them into a chaubdrd at Sanwar. It 
then became the rule there that a chaubdrd could 
only be built with bricks from Papora. The two 
| villages do not intermarry. 

Utensils . — The villagers of Bogura-nasrath in 
ELohAt may not use a khamdrt, or deep hollow 
earthenware cup. 

Pitchers . — At llauza Chiria in Dadri a woman 
may not carry two pitchers, one on top of the other, 
because 35 years ago a faqtr named Khushhal 
Singh east out cattle-disease, which was raging in 
the village, and then imposed this tabu on the 
people. 

Kachdld . — This fruit may not be eaten by the 
Shnara Gadi Khel Pathans in Kohat. 

Bengan. — This may not be eaten by a family 
of carpenters in the same village. The Chhibhar 
section of the Muhial, in Kaniala, have a similar 
tabu (Jhelam District). 
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Cotton. — The Sangwan Jats. who hold 57 Til- j 
lages in Dadri, may not cultivate cotton. One of 
the tribe in a quarrel killed a Brahm&n named 
Bandeota ( [ban is here said to mean literally 
* cotton ’), and in consequence met with misfor- 
tune. He accordingly erected a temple at Mahra 
to Bandeota and forbade his descendants to 
cultivate cotton for ever. 

The Datt section of the Muhial (Brahmans) do 
not cultivate cotton because their ancestor was 
killed in a cotton-field. 

Blankets. — The Bhullar Jats do not wear, sit or 
sleep in a striped blanket, because their jatherd, 
Yar Pir Bharawala, once miraculously turned 
a blanket into a sheep. 

Animals. — In Kohat a white fowl should not 
be eaten, as the mullahs say it resembles the 
sacred bird in heaven, but if first blackened with 
soot it may be eaten. 

Milk, — There are numerous talus, mostly 
very interesting, but until a complete collection is 
obtained it is useless to attempt to explain them. 
Goat's milk may not be used by any Hindu during 
the shrddh period. (Ludhiana District.) 

' In the Simla Hills a d$ota often forbids the use 
or sale of milk or curds. The people may use chd 
(or curds from which butter has been extracted), 
but not milk or butter. 

Milk may not be churned by Jats on the Tues- 
day and Thursday after the full moon, or on the 
chaudas , 14th, of the light half of the month, but 
it may be consumed with rice or otherwise. 
(Ludhiana District.) 

In Sialkofc the Brahmans keep the milk sacred 
{suchi ralchnd ) for 21 days. Then it is made into 
butter-milk, and a portion offered to Raja Bhlr 
at the feast of the Thakurs, the rest being con- 
sumed by the household or given away to Muham- 
madans. Or a portion is offered to Kalka Deota. 
The use of the milk appears to be tabued for 
a period, not exceeding 21 days, until the feast of 
the Thakurs comes round. The Jamwal also refrain 
from touching the milk for 21 days, and will even 
not milk the animal themselves. It is not consumed 
or given away for a month. Curdled milk is also 
kept sacre d for a short time and then turned into 


butter-milk. GM is held sacred until the feast of 
the Thakurs arrives, when some of it is presented 
to Raja, Bher. It may then be used or given 
away. 

The Manhas keep milk untouched for not more 
than 8 days. Then they warm it and it may be 
used by the household, bat none of it must be 
given away to strangers or to other members of the 
caste. GM must not be eaten or given away until 
the feast of the Thakurs. Or, according to another 
account, the Manhas keep milk for 21 days like the 
Jamwals or even for a month, and do not use 1 
it until it has been presented to Raja BhSr. 
Among Muhammadan Awans the Jhdn muhtn, 
keep milk, whey and gM untouched for 8 days. 
Then they make a smooth place of cow-dung, 
build a little altar, place a little milk and ghi 
thereon, light lamps, and the women worship 
before it. This is also done with milk drawn on 
a Friday. 

In Jh&lam a cow is set apart by a Hindu family 
in a time of calamity and a vow made in the name 
of a deity that her milk shall never be used for 
making butter. Such a cow is called did. 

Months . — Saw an. — A goat is given away. 
BMd6h. — A calf bom in this month is given by 
well-to-do Hindus and Muhammadans to a Dakaut 
Brahman or to a Bhat. The milk is not used. 
Magh. — A buffalo-calf born in this month is so. 
treated. Phdgan . — This is a lucky month, yet 
the Kakkar Khatris neither wash, shave nor 
change their clothes, or begin any new business 
in Ph&gan. 

Days. — Tuesday . — The Bali Muhial (Brah- 
mans) will not commence a journey or any work 
on this day, because a girl of this section died 
after exhibiting miraculous powers on a Tuesday. 
Thursday . — The Datt Muhial have a similar 
rule about Thursday, because many of them were 
massacred by the Pathans or rulers of Lahore in 
the time of Babar on that day at Paniar in Gur- 
daspilr. Further, no Datt will ever drink water 
in Paniar. 

H. A. Boss, 

Supdt. of Ethnography, Punjab. 

July 24th, 1902. 


1 BhSr Mr karnti is the Dogii expression. 

ri P 1 . 0 given by a cow or buffalo after calving, beestings. Hindus do not drink i 

r^arfofEet^toSga Muhammadaa9 do WUM Glossary.) In the hills beesting 
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MATRICETA AND THE MAHARAJAKANIKALEKHA. 

BY F, W. THOMAS. 

I IT a well-known chapter of his history of Indian Buddhism (trans. pp. 88 to 93), Taranatha 
has given us a fairly full account of an acarya Matriceta, who, living, he says, in the time of 
Bindusara, son of Candragupta, and of his minister Canakva, was a renowned author of hymns and 
other works. Taranatha states that this acarya was identical with a previously named Durdharsa- 
Kala, and was also known under a variety of other names, Sura, Asvaghosa, Pitriceta, Durdharsa, 
Dharmika-Subhuti, and Maticitra. His original name as a child was Kala. * 

The importance of Matriceta may be estimated from the fact that, according to Taranatha, 4 his 
* hymns are, like the word of Buddha, attended with great blessing, inasmuch as he wa 3 foretold by 
4 Buddha himself. His hymns are known in all lands, 5 and 4 he was famed as common to the orthodox 
4 of both the greater and the lesser vehicle 5 : and again 4 at the time when Matriceta was converted 
* to Buddhism the number of heretics and brahmans in the monasteries of the four regions, who 
4 entered the spiritual order, was very great. People thought that, if the greatest ornament of the 
4 Brahmans, Durdharsa, had shaken off his own system like dust, this Buddhist doctrine must be 
‘a very great marvel 5 (p. 91). In like manner we find the Chinese traveller, I-tsing, relating that 
Matriceta 4 by his great literary talent and virtues excelled all the learned men of his age. Even men 

‘ like Asanga and Vasubandhu admired him greatly Two of his hymns were 

4 learned by every monk ...... of both the Mahayana and Hlnavana schools 1 (trans. 

pp. 156-7). 

These statements suffice to prove that Matriceta was a considerable figure in Indian Buddhist 
literature, a fact, indeed, of which we should ask no further evidence if we could accept the accounts 
which identify him with the authors of the Buddhacarita and the Jataka-mala. It will be, 
accordingly, of interest to show how far the legends agree with what we can establish as fact. 

Of the persons identified by Taranatha with this Matriceta we may at once exclude two, namely, 
Triratnadasa and Dharmika-Subhuti, the former of whom was, as I hope to have proved elsewhere, 1 
a contemporary of the philosopher Dignaga of the 5th-6th century and the latter of a still later 
date. At the same time we may put aside the name of Pitriceta, known only from Taranatha and — 
if we disregard its Tibetan equivalent Fha*khol, which belongs to the medical writer Yagbhata 
(Taranatha, trans. p. 311 n. to p. 90, 1. 5) — only in this connection. It is true that, as 
Wassiliew remarks in the note just cited, the father of Yagbhata bore a name, Saraghagupta, 
resembling that given as belonging to Matriceta's fattier, namely, Samghagubya, and perhaps there- 
fore we must render Fha*khol here also by Yagbhata (not Pitriceta) and understand Taranatha to 
assert the identity of this author with Matriceta. In that case, the name of the latter's father must 
be considered doubtful, as soon as we question this identity. But when Wassiliew goes on to sug- 
gest that Matriceta* s name also Is a mere translation of the Tibetan Mcfhkol, which itself was then 
an intentional alteration of Fha • hhol, this cannot be allowed. For on this supposition the name 
Matriceta would have been unknown in India — at least until a late age by borrowing from Tibet — 
whereas it was familiar there, as we know from I-tsing, in the 7th century. If the name Pitriceta 
ever existed, and if it was ever connected with Matriceta, this must have happened in India and at 
an earlier age. 

The name Maticitra rests not merely on the authority of Taranatha : it occurs, as we shall see 
below, in the colophons to some of Matriceta 5 s works as given in the Tanjur. It can be shown that 
such colophons are independent evidence. But it is no less true that they are incapable, full of 
errors as their Sanskrit transliterations are, of distinguishing consistently between Matriceta and 
Maticitra. The latter form I have found in six colophons : but we have also Matricita , Matieita , 

Ulbum Kern, pp. 405-8; cf* Mr, Levi’s article in the Bulletin de vficole Frangaise d’ Extreme Orient, Vol. HI. 
pp. 49-50 n. 
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Matricita and Mdticitra . Considering how frequently tr and i are confused, we need have little 
hesitation in everywhere restoring the true name Matriceta, But we may concede the possibility 
that a Prakrit form Mdticita may have been known in India or Tibet, 

The person whose history is by Taranatha most completely interwoven with that of Matriceta 
is certainly Durdliarsa-Kala. The accounts of parentage, birth-place, and biography are 
in fact identical, and if any part of Taranatha’s statements is to be allowed as well-founded, 
it must be this, and we must admit that the poet in his youth really bore the name of Kala, 
If we could accept these reports, and admit further the account of the poet’s conversion by 
Aryadeva, 2 we should be obliged to place him along with the latter and Candraklrti in the genera- 
tion following Nagarjuna. We find however in the life of Dignaga (laranatha, pp. 130-3) a very 
similar account of the conversion of a Brahman Sudurjaya, and the likeness of the incident and the 
name withdraws from us the possibility of accepting any chronological conclusion. 3 That Matriceta, 
however, was at least not later than Dignaga must be admitted. For in the Misrakastotra we have 
additions by the latter to the Stotra in 150 verses by Matriceta. 

Have we then any grounds for accepting the identity of this poet with 'Sura or AsvaghoBa ? 
As concerns the former the evidence appears to be non-existent. I have elsewhere collected the 
names of six works attributed to Sura. 41 None of these appears to be anywhere ascribed to Matriceta 
or to Asvaghosa, and the Chinese tradition (if we may judge from Nanjio’s Catalogue) distinguishes 
between the three. 


In the case of Asvaghosa, the facts are as follows. The Chinese writers, so far as we may judge 
from the accounts at present accessible, appear to narrate no particulars concerning Matriceta, except 
in one instance. I-tsing mentions both him and Asvaghosa, and apparently without identifying them. 
The various Chinese accounts collected by M. Sylvain Levi {Journal Asiatique , 1896-7, Ser, IX, 
Yol. VIII. pp. 444-89, IX., pp. 1-42) appear to agree in making Asvaghosa a contemporary of King 
Kanishka and a predecessor of Nagarjuna. 5 

# Under these circumstances only an examination of the existing works of the two poets and of 
their commentaries can establish the facts of their mutual relations. Accordingly, I have made 
a beginning with Matriceta by transcribing and translating a work entitled MaMrajaTcanikalehha 
‘Epistle to king Kanika,’ which in the volumes of the Tanjur where it occurs (Mdo. XXXIII. foil. 
78-82, XGIV. 295-9) and in the history of Taranatha is ascribed to that author. But before giving 
an account of this epistle it will be worth while to cite the names of all the works which are given 
as his in the Tanjur, and to add a few slight remarks. We find the following 


!• — Yarnanarhavarnana : bhagavato Buddhasya Stotratraya. Bstod I. foil. 93-111. [Slob* 
dpon Matricita (sic). Indian teacher Sarvajnadeva : 2u*chen translator Dpal ♦ brtsegs • raksita 
(Srikfifcaraksita)], 


2 Taranatha, trans. pp. 84, 85 ; — ‘At that time the Brahman Durdharsa- Kala, born in the east, in the country 
* of Nalina and the town of JChorta, visited every laud as an opponent of the Buddhist doctrine and effected its 
‘overthrow. He having come to ^rl-Nalanda, the believers, unable to contend with him, wrote a letter to invite 
Aryadeva. ^ Aryadeva confuted him and shut him up in a Vihara, where he studied the Buddhist scriptures, 
repented of his former deeds, and composed many hymns. The name of the Vihara is given as Kus umalamka ra in 
the city of Kusumapura (p. 89). According to both TaranStha (p. 85) and I-tsing (trans. p. 157) his conversion 
was occasioned by the knowledge of Buddha’s prediction. 

^ To these items of uncertainty we must add the fact that Durdharsa is sometimes described as a King 
of KauSambi, see Taranatha, trans. p. 308, and Rockhill, * Life of the Buddha,’ pp. 246-7. In the latter account, we 
must note that the Bhiksu Sirsaka is probably Aryadeva, whose father is said to have been named PanoaSrnga. 
Ihis agrees with the narrative of Taranatha, where he makes Aryadeva the opponent of Durdharsa. Dignaga is 
Kris^ into collision not only with Sudurjaya, hut also with an apparently different Brahman Nag *po=:Kala or 


,, * Kern, pp. 405-6. Prof. Speijer is not inolined to accept the identity of the two poets : see the introdue- 

tion to ms translation of the Jatakamala. M. Levi assigns the work at any rate to the school of Asvaghosa {Journal 
AsmHqm, 1896, VIII. p. 456 n.). The Paramitasamasa, ascribed by Taranatha to Matriceta (p. 93), is by Sfira. 

Is it possible that the Ki-ye-io Darned in these accounts (VIII. pp. 462-73) = Ceta ? 
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2. — Samyagbuddhalaksaaastotra. Bstod I. foil 112-8. [Snan • nag. mkhaa.clien.po- slob - 
dpon (Mahakavi-acary a) Maticitra.] 

3. — Triratnamangalastotra. Bstod I. foil. 111-2. [Slob. dpon Maticita (sic). Indian teacher 
Vidyakarasimhaprabha : Zu • chen translator Dpal . brtsegs . raksita (Snkutaraksita.)] 

4. — Ekottarikastofcra. Bstod I, foL 113. [Slob .dpon Maticitra. Indian teacher Dharmairl- 
bhatfca : translator the Bhiksu Bin -clien .bzah- po (Eatnabhadra.)] 

5. — Sugatapancatriratnastotra. Bstod I. foil. 113-5. [Slob . dpon Maticitra. Indian teacher 
Sumakaravarmma : translator the Bhiksu Bin • chen • bzah • po (Eatnabhadra.)] 

6. — Triratnastotra. Bstod I. fol. 116. [Slob. dpon Maticitra.] 

7. — Misrakastotra. Bstod I. foil. 20043. [Slob . dpon . chen .^po Matricita (sic) and Blob, 
dpon . phyogs • kyi • glan (Dignaga). Indian teacher Kumarakalasa : Zu.eben translator the Bhiksu 
Bsod . nams * bzah • po (Sukhabhadra ? Subha bhadra ? Probably Punyabhadra.)] 

8. — Caturviparyayakatha. Mdo. XXXIII. foil. 131-4, XCIY. 223-6. [Slob- dpon 
Maticitra (sic). Indian teacher Buddhabhadra : Zu.chen translator the Bhiksu Bin* chen* 
bzah-po (Eatnabhadra.)] 

9. _ Kaliyugaparikatha. Mdo. XXXIII. foil. 134-6, XCIY. foil. 226-8. [Slob . dpon . Mati- 
citra. Indian teacher Ajitasribkadra : Zu - chen translator the Bhiksu Sakya.hod (Sakyaprabha. 6 )] 

10. — Aryataradevlstotrasarvarthasadhananama-Stotraraja Rgyud XXYI. foil. 60-2. [Slob . 
dpon Matricita (sic.)] 

11. — Maticitraglti Bgyud XLYIII. fol. 9. 

The majority of these are, it will be seen, hymns, and this well accords with what we are told of 
Matricefca’s writings by I-fcsing (trans. p. 156-7) and Taranatha (trails, p. 91). As we learn from these 
writers that the hymns were well known in all countries, and favourites with both the Mahayana and 
Hinayana schools, it is not too much to hope that the Sanskrit originals will yet be discovered. 7 

They are, as is natural, not rich in biographical details. But the Varnanarhavarnmastotra 
supplies us with an interesting confirmation of the statements that Matriceta was a convert from 
Brahmanism. Its beginning (after salutations) is as follows : — 

1 . — | zih • dan • zin • min * ma ♦ htshal • te | 

| sgra • tsam • gyi • ni • r jes • hbrans • nas ] 

| bdag • gis • nons • te • snon • chad • ni | 
j bsnags • min • bshags • pa • brjod . pa • gan J 

2. — J hag • gi • hclam • gy is • gos * pa • de [ 

| thub . pa • bsod • nams • hbab • kyi • stegs | 

| bzuh * ba • khyod • la • brten • bcas * nas | 

| rab ♦ tu * bkru • ba • hdi ♦ brtsamo | 

3. — | hdi • ni - bdag • gis • mckog • tshogs • la J 

j gti • mug • ldohs • pas • nohs • bgyis • gan | 

| sdig • pa • de • yi • nohs * pa • dag | 

| sel • bar * bgyid * pahi • bsad • byed • lags | 

4. — | bdag • ni • mya • nan • hdas * bar • du | 

J khyod • kyi • gsun • dan • khyod • kyi *ni [ 

| yon * tan • brjod • pa * gah • lags * pahi | 

| tshig • lam • gnis * las • nams « ma * gyur j 


8 Taranatha, trans. p. 204. 

* Some may he revealed by a detailed examination of the MSS. from Nepal : at least there are some indications. 
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Translation: — 1, — ‘Since formerly, ignorant of what should or should not be a theme, 8 
following the path of poetry merely, I sinfully celebrated what should not be celebrated, 

2. — ‘ That smearing with the filth of utterance, I now, in reliance upon you who have won the 
4 bathing ghat of the merits of Sakya, shall endeavour to cleanse away. 

3. — 4 What sin, blinded by darkness, I wrought against the precious ones, the sinfulness of that 
4 offence I now remove and destroy. 

4. — 4 In singing the words and the virtues of you in Nirvana, may I not fall short of both 
4 paths of speech/ 

This undeniable fact in the life of Matriceta, namely, his conversion from Brahmanism, was of 
course far from singular. But it must be considered as of some importance in the event of our 
hearing a similar story regarding Asvaghosa. The remaining hymns and the tracts on the Four 
Yiparyayas and on the Kali age do not, on a cursory perusal, add anything to our knowledge of the 
author’s life. The hymn to Tara may be connected with the allusion of Taranatha to his seeing the 
goddess in a dream, but it seems to contain no reference to such an incident (though its concluding 
verses may have suggested the story), and it bears in fact so much of the character of a late Tantra 
that I am inclined to doubt its author ship. 

I come now to the work, of which I append the transliterated test with a translation. The 
Maharajakanikalekha or 4 Letter to king Kanika’ belongs to a class of Buddhist works known to us 
chiefly in connection with the Suhrillekha of Nagarjuna, of which a text and translation were 
published by Dr. Wenzel in the Journal of the Pali Text Society for 1886. We may mention 
further the Gurulekha of the Bhiksu Dgon*pa*pa (Asramin), the PutraleJcha of Sajjana, the 
Candrarajalekha of Yogesvara-Jaganmitranant(d)a and the Sisyalehha of Candragomin, 9 all found 
in Yol. Mdo. XCIV. of the Tanjur. The Maharajakanikalekha (Mdo. XXXIII. foil. 78-82, 
XGIY. foil. 295-9) is already known to us from Taranatha, who refers to it as follows : 

‘ Towards the end of his (Matricefca’s) life, king Kanika sent a messenger to invite the Acarya, 
‘who, however, being unable on account of his great age to come, despatched an Epistle and 
‘converted this king to the doctrine 7 (trans. p. 92). 

The identity of the king Kanika is not yet placed beyond question. Taranatha asserts that 
he was not the same as Kaniska (pp. 89-90). According to him Matriceta was an inhabitant of 
Kusumapura in the time of Bindusara, son of Candragupta. 4 Towards the end of Matriceta’s life 
‘Bindusara s son, king Srlcandra ruled. After king Srlcandra had enjoyed the sovereignty, 
‘there had elapsed many years, when in the west in the land of Tili and Malava a king Kanika’ 
young in years, was chosen as- sovereign:. Twenty-eight diamond-mines having been recently 
discovered, he lived in great wealth. He built four great temples according to the four regions of 
4 the world, and continually entertained 30,000 Bhiksus of the Great and Little Vehicle. Accordingly 
‘one must know that king Kaniska and Kanika are not one and the same person* (pp. 89-90, and 
the same distinction is made, p. 2). Under these circumstances it is important to observe that in 
the Epistle the king is said to belong to the Kusa race (v. 49). The identity of this name with the 
Kusaua of the inscriptions will not be disputed. But the use of this abbreviated form of it by 
a contemporary must excite a doubt of the correctness of M. Sylvain Levi’s explanation of it (Journal 
Asiatique, Ser. IX. Yol. VIII. (1896) p. 457 n.) as due to a mistaken apprehension of Kusanavamsa 
as containing a genitive. I am more inclined to believe that Kusana was really a compound and to 
place the abbreviation in a line with the other shortened names.* 9 

* %in =3 is etra, 

9 This and the Buhrillekha are cited by M. Levi, Journ. Asiatique , Ser. IX. Vol. VIII. (IC96) p. 449 n. The 
p vUsqq ^ PUbllSlied by Minayeff in the of the Russian Archaeological Society, Vol. IV. (1889) 

u Concerning these doublets, see M. Levi’s note, VoL IX (1897) pp. 10-11. 
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The Epistle contains one, and perhaps two other indications which may some day aid in 
establishing the identity of this king. In v. 47 lie is clearly described as a northern king, and 
advised to add dignity to that region by endowing the temples. In v. 83 the words 4 since we cannot 
« look upon the hurtful sun, act, 0 moon of kings, like the moon * must to students of Indian poetry 
suggest a play upon words, while another verse (No. 49) seems to speak of the king’s family as ‘the 
*sira of the Arya race.* As I am unable to unravel these allusions, I must for the present be content 
with calling attention to the facts. 11 

There are also two other small facts of which it may be worth while to take notice here. In one 
of the Tibetan works dealing with Li-yul, or Kliotan, which Rockhill has excepted in his 4 Life of the 
Buddha,’ a mention is made of a king of Kanika and of a people called Gujan. 

The text runs thus: — • ka-ni^kahi -rgyal »po -dan | guzan • gyi * rgyal - po • dan [ li« 
rje * rgyal • po * vi • ja • ya * klr * ti • la • sogs • pas • rgy a p gar • yul • du ♦ dmag p drafts p nas * so p ked * ces * 
bgyi • bahi p gron * khyer # phab • pahi • tshe | rgyal • po • vi • ja • ya * kir • tis • sari • ram > man * po * zig * 
rnen • pa ♦ yah • phru • nohi * mchod • rten • dehi • nan • du • stsal. 

Translation: — ‘The king Kanika (or is it f the king of Kanika’?) and the king of Guzan 
* and king Yijayakirti, lord of Li, and others having led an army into India and overthrown the 
‘ city of Soked (Saketa)y king Yijayaklrti, obtaining many sanras, then bestowed them in that Stupa 
4 of Phru • no,’ 


The reference here would certainly seem to be, however mistakenly expressed, to Kaniska, and 
in the Guzan we cannot fail to recognize the Kusanas of the coins and inscriptions, more especially 
as the form gusana is actually recorded in two places (see M. Levi’s article, Journal Asiatique , 
Ser. IX. Yol. IX.’ (1897) p. 40). 

The other fact bears upon the question of the identity of Asvaghosa and Matriceta. The hymn 
in 150 verses is ascribed in the colophon to Asvaghosa, Nevertheless, the extended form in 
400 verses, which bears the name Misrakastotra, is assigned not to Asvaghosa and Dignaga, but to 
Matriceta and Dignaga, and this in agreement with the statements of I-tsing, who apparently 
distinguishes between the two poets and names the hymn in 150 stotras as the most celebrated, work 
of Matriceta (trans. pp. 156-7 and 165-6). What then are we to think of the facts adduced by 
M. Sylyain Lfai concerning the 5th verse in this hymn, which recurs also (ace. to the statement of 
M. Levi) in the Sutralamkara of Asvaghosa? 

The Tibetan, text of the hymn rpads as follows : — 

| rgya • mtshor • gna • sin • bu • ga • ru | 

| rus • sbal - mgrin • pa * chud • pa • bzin | 

| dam * chos • dgah • ston • cher • bcas • pahi J 
| mi • nid • bdag • gis • thob • nas • ni | 

Translation : — * When like the neck of a tortoise, entering the hole of a yoke in the ocean, 
I had obtained the state of man, attended with the great festival of the good religion. 5 

The reference to the blind tortoise, which rises from the bottom of the ocean once in a hundred 
years and by -a rare chance happens to insert his neck into a yoke floating on the surface of the ocean, 


11 Mr. LSvi, in the articles before cited (see Vol. VIII. pp. 449-451), regards king Kanika as an invention of 
Taranatha, at least so far as he is distinguished from Kaniska. Even this, however, is not free from difficu ty, 
Tor the Epistle of Matriceta is addressed as to a young man, and certainly we cannot suppose the author, already 
old and infirm, to have subsequently become a courtier of the king, as the stories relate concerning vagfiosa. 
Another of these difficulties, which we must raise, however reluctantly, concerns the stories of Kaniska related in 
the Sutralankara by Asvaghosa himself (Vol. VIII. pp. 452-53). Are we to understand that these are told by 
a contemporary of his patron king ? The extracts given by M. L4vi do not produce that impression . but of this 
only a Chinese scholar can judge. 

Can Kanika have been named Caudra-Kanika or Canda-Kanika ? . * 
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its used to illustrate the extremely rare chance by which a living creature is born as a human being 
But the partial recurrence of this verse in the Sutralamkara of Asvagho§a is unfortunately of no value 
as evidence in proving that Asvaghosa wrote the hymn iu 150 verses. For the same expression 
recurs in the Suhnllehha of Nagarjnna, v. 59 (see Wenzel’s trails., Journal of the Pali Text Society for 
1886, p. 18). I have noted also a fourth recurrence of this simile in the Tibetan version of a work 
entitled SMa&itaratnaharandalcakatJia and ascribed to Sura. This reference will be now familiar to 
M. Levi, who has himself discovered in Nepal the Sanskrit text of the work, and states that it 
consists merely of the verses which conclude the tales in the Dvavimsaty-Avadana. The Sanskrit 
original here reads, according to the E. As. Soc. MS. of this Avadana, as follows : 

ata evaha bhagavan manusyam atidurllabham | 
maharnnava 12 yugacchidre kurmmagrivarpanopamam 1 1 

Is it not probable that we have here a saying ascribed to Buddha, which we may hope also to 
find in the Pali literature? [I now learn from Professor Rhys Davids that it does occur in the 
Majjhhna NiJtaya : see the edition of Mr. Chalmers, III. p. 169.] 

I must therefore leave the question of the identity of Matriceta and Asvaghosa in the same 
obscurity as before. But we may note that concerning the latter the Tibetan colophon to the 
Buddhacarita makes one small addition to our knowledge, namely, that he lived in Saketa or Oudh. 
It reads : — 

yul * sa • ke • ta • kahi . gser • mig • mahi . bu • dge • slon • slob • dpon • snan • dnags • mldian • clien . po 
* smra • ba • dan * ldan • pa * btsun • pa « rta • dbyahs • kyis • mdzad • pahi • sans • rgyas • kyi • spyod • pa • 
zes * bya * bahi • snan * dnags • chen « po • las • sku • gdud • rnams • par • bgo • bahi • leu • ste • ni * su • rtsa * 
brgyad • pa • yons • su * rdzogs • so j 

This is equivalent to : — Saketadesaka — suvarnaksiputrabhiksu — acarya mahakavi 

— vagmin — bhadantasvaghosaracitasya Buddhacaritanamamahakavyasya sariravibhago namasta- 
vitpso ’ddhyayah. 

I now append text and translation of the Epistle, craving a not too severe judgment of the 
translation, which might perhaps have been in parts a work of some difficulty even to scholars 
possessed of a knowledge of Tibetan far beyond what I can pretend to. The text is for the most 
part that given in Mdo. XCIY., but I have made some slight corrections in orthography and added 
in the margin the various readings of Mdo. XXXIII, We may note that the latter inserts 
■*v. 11-13 a second time after the second line of v. 36. I have not thought it worth while at present 
to cite or search for literary parallels. 


Text. 

Egya • gar • skad * du J | Maharajakanikalekhah | 

Bod • skad • du 1 1 Egyal * po • chen • po • ka • ni « 
ka * la « sprins • pahi 13 • hphrin • yig | 

I>e • bzin • gsegs • pa • thams • cad « la • phyag • 
htshalo | 

1 [ Bgrod * par • bgyi • hos • khyod • lags • na | 

| bkug • kyah • ma • inchis • gan • lags • te | 

| ma • gus • ma • lags * pa * rnas 14 • ma • lags | 

| rga • dan • nad • kyi • bar • chad • bgyis | 


Translation, 

In the Indian tongue : Mahdrajalantkalelha. 

In the Tibetan tongue ; Rgyal . j)o • chen • po • 
ha • ni *ha»la» sprihs *pahi • hphrin • yig. 

Reverence to all the Tathagatas ! 

1. — Since you are worthy of (my) making 
a journey, even if no invitation had 
been given, there is no want of respect, 
no contempt : old age and sickness 
hinder. 


32 sic 1 -ve (Tib. rgya • mtshor , a locative), 
is sprin * bahi 33. 


14 hrnasZB. 
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2 ] bdag * ni • sems • can • tkams • cad • dan | 

| kdra • bar • khyod • la • brtse • mod • kyi | 

| khyod • kyi • yon • tan • gyis * kkyod • la | 

| lhag • par • 2e • mgon 16 • khyad • bar • bgyid | 

3 | gdams • kyi • pkal • cher • mchis • mod • kyi | 

| thams • cad • gdams • par * su • rno * tkogs 16 [ 
| khyod • kyi • yon • tan • gan • lags • des 17 1 

| bdag • ni • spyi • brtol • skyes • par • hgyur 18 1 


2. — While kindly disposed to yon equally with 

all creatures, owing to your virtues 
I feel towards you a special partiality. 

3. — Though of advice there be plenty, to 

advise all who is able ? Your virtues 
being what they are, I am made to 
become an impudent person. 


4 


zlogs • pa • med • pahi • yon • tan • gyis | 
phyogs • rnams • kun • tu • bsgoms • pas • ni I 
mi * mchog • rnams • kyan • thugs • thub • par | 
mdzah • bses • bzin • du • hdzem • pa • med | 


4. — When by invincible virtues the quarters 
have been everywhere cheered, 19 even 
good men are not ashamed in compliance 
with a friend to venture. 20 


5 | de • ltas • shan • gtod • hid • kyi • ched | 

| bdag * gi 31 • gsol • ba • hdi • gson • te | 

| bsgrub 22 • dan • gtan • ba • yid 23 • gnis • las | 

| gah • rigs • de • ni • hams • su • bzes | 

6 | dgah • bar • bgyid • pahi • yul • rnams • dan | 
| rgyags • par - bgyid • palii « lah • tsho • dan | 
| bdag * hid • rah • dgar • spyod • pa • dan 24 | 

j kun • tu • don • med • bgyid • pahi • sgo | 


5. — While listening therefore to this request 

of mine for a hearing, in the doubt as 
to what is to be carried out or rejected, 
do you take to your heart what is 
right. 

6. — Pleasurable objects, youth engendering 

pride, and self-willed conduct, are 
everywhere the door to unprofitable 
acts. 


phun 25 • bar • by ed * pa • de • gsum • span j 
mkhas • pas • dam • pa « sten • pa • dan j 
dban • po • gdul ♦ dan • ses • rab • kyi | 
stobs • mthus • hams • ni • smad • nas * 
shy an 26 1 


8 | khyod • kyis • hes • pahi • gzir • gyur • bahi ) 
| cha • ni • gsum • po • de • dag • rnams ] 

| chos • lugs • dag * dan • hdul • ba • yis 23 1 
| bcos • nas • yon • tan hid • du • mdzad 29 1 

9 j ci • ste ♦ rgyal • po • blon • po • dag | 

| dkyil • che • shin • rjehi • bdag • hid • ni | 

| rtag • tu • non • mohs • med • pa • yi | 

| las • kyi 30 • rgyal • srid • bya • bar • run | 

10 | hjig • rten • hdi • na • bio • gros • kyi ] 

| ham « chuh • gyur • dan • mgon • med • pa | 

| bya • ba • ma • yin • med • pa • la | 
j gdon • mi • za • bar • hjug • par • hgyur | 


7. — Renouncing these three causes of ruin, 

the prudent should adhere to the 
good, subdue the senses, and by force 
of wisdom cleanse his heart from 
reproach. 27 

8. — Healing by virtuous conduct and self- 

restraint these three, which have been 
the root of sin, do you practise only 
virtue. 

9. — For indeed king and minister, being the 

essence (or having hearts) of universal 
compassion, ought ever to administer 
the sovereignty by sinless deeds. 

10 , — In this world he who, having become feeble 
of intellect, is defenceless, sinks without 
doubt into helpless 31 nothingness. 


15 Sic : read mlchon ? 

1T perhaps hes. 

19 In this verse I have rendered bsgoms as 

20 thugs • thub • $ar as — ‘take confidence, 
gis 33. 

29 buhi • phyogs 33. 

25 hvhuh 33. In the next line bsten. 

27 p 

29 mdzod 33. 


36 sus thogZB* 

gyur 33. 

= Sk. bhavay - and, 

’ c/. S. 0. Pas’ Lexicon, s. v. thugs. 

22 sgrub 33. 

24 de ? 33. 

28 spy ad 33. 

28 dan • rah • hdul • yis 33. 

39 hjis 33. 


31 bya »ba* ma • yin = ahriti ? 
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11 |de«bas • ji-srid •ga*de»la 32 1 

| myur *du • ma*sgal 33 »bar«du »ni J 
j bio • mtku • bskyed 34 • phyir • mklias • pa • 
dag | 

| bsdu * bar • dgyes 35 • pahi • nan * tan * mdzod | 

12 j cbos • kyi • bstan • bcos • gdon • bgyi 38 • zin ] 
j de • yi • don • gyi • tshul * gson • la J 

| gsan • pahi • cbos * mains • mam • dpyad • de ] 
| dpyad 39 * pa • la • m « mkkas • par 40 • mdzod | 

13 i mya • nan • gvis • ni • ma • gduns * sin 1 
| na * gzon * nad « med * Ions • pa • yi 41 1 

| dnos • po * da 43 • ltar • byun * ba • yi j 
| bio * gros • la • ni • mi • nns • med [ 

14 | hdir * ni * skyes « bn • dam • ba * las | 

j dns * dus • su • yah •nun * zad 43 * gson | 

| nun • du • bsags ♦ naban • hes • par • ni | 

| rin • por • mi • tbogs • man • por hgyur | 

15 | rtag ♦ tu • cbu i tbigs . re • rehi • rgyun | 
j bar • cbad • med • par • hbab • pa • yis | 

J gan • zig • gan • bar • mi • bgyur • bahi | 

| snod • de * ji • Ita • bu • zig • mckis | 

10 |de*ltar-dpe*gsal«de*ltaibu| 

| rgyal • po • tshad • mar • mdzad • nas • ni [ 

] dam • pahi • cbos • ni • gsan * pa • la [ 

| rtag • tu * dges • pa • nid • du ? mdzod | 

J7 |yon*tan*nor*ni*gner «Ia*gnen| 

| mkhas • sin • snin ♦ r jehi • bdag • nid • can | 
j bya& • gzo • phons » chos • mi • bgyid • pa | 

| bzan * bo « kbyod • kyls • slaii • du • zog j 


18 | kbyod • kyis * blun r dan • bpbons • chos • can | 
| brkam • zin • byas • pa • mi * gzo ♦ dan | 

J kha ♦ gsag 46 • gtum • po • mi • bzan • ba | 

| ynl • naban • gnas * su • ma • stsal • cig | 

19 | rtag • tu • so * sohi t skye • bo • yis 47 1 

J kbyad * par • mkby en • bar * mdzod * cig • 
dan I 

1 de -yi • kbyad • par • mkhyen * tsam • la | 

| phun • sum • tsbogs • pa • rag • las • so | 


11. — Therefore so long as on 36 this earth you 

pass not quickly away, make glad 37 
endeavours to gather learning in order 
to. attain strength of mind* 

12. — Making a perusal of religions books, 

hear the nature of their import ; then 
reflecting on the precepts which you 
hear, in reflection attain to wisdom.. 

13. — To an understanding, which, unvexed by 

sorrow, is not blinded by the disease of 
youth and has arisen in harmony with 
reality, there is no lack of strength. 

14. — From holy men in this world hear a little, 

though it be but from time to time : if 
but a little be acquired, assuredly in no 
long time it grows to much. 

15. — Be like a vessel, which by a stream of 

single drops of water flowing ever 
without interruption does (yet?) not 
become full. 44 

16. — So, in accordance with this dear example, 

do you, after performing the duties of 
king, 45 ever take delight in hearing the 
good religion. 

17. — Lend advancement to the good man, 

devoted fo the acquisition of the riches 
of virtue, who, while learned, is the 
essence of compassion (or has a com- 
passionate heart), and who is grateful 
and follows not mean principle^. 

18. — To the bad man, of foolish and mean 

principles, who out of greed remembers 
not gratitude and is violent in abuse, 
allow not even in your country a place. 

19. — Ever make yourself acquainted with the 

disposition of the laity : upon knowing 
* their disposition the three blessings 
depend, 48 


las 33. 

34 sleyefy 33. 

•** ‘from* 33 , 

88 gyis (imper.) 33. 

40 par and pas 33. 

41 de33, 

44 If we read ni for m£, the sense would be ‘becomes full.* 

45 Or better, * Taking a lesson from (pramdmhiiya) this clear example, 0 king.’ 

da 38. p 33, « Ate the 3 sampads rupa, ya*as, and dham ? C/. S. 0. Das* Lexicon. 


ss Irgal 33. 

84 bffyis and bgyi 33. 

8T 33 omits this word. 

39 dphyad and dpyad 33. 
41 yis 33. 

43 cun gad 33. 
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20 | mi * gan • dkah • ba • spyod • byed • dan | 
| dor • bar • bya • dkah • dor* 9 • ba • dan | 

| bzod • par • dkah • ba • bzod # byed * dan 
j bkur • dkah • namsu • leu • pa • dan | 

21 | gnas • min * las • ni • zlog * byed • da n | 

j gnas • su • hjog • par • brtson • pa • dan | 
J de * yi • bsam • pa • mthun • gus • dan | 

| bde • bar • hdod • cm • ho • byams * pa | 


22 


23 


24 


de • dag • rnams • ni • mdzah • bses • te | 
gnen • hdun • grogs • pohan • de • dag • lags | 
ran • don • tsam • pbyir • hbrah • bahi * mi | 
gzan « dag * skye • bo • phan • pa • bas | 

grogs • po • phan - par • hdod • pahi • tsbig | 
mi * snan * yah • ni • phan • pa • dan | 
hjam • dan • bde • ba 52 • lags • pa * dah 53 1 
thugs • la • bzag • par • mdzad • du • gsol j 

tshig • snan « phan • pa • ma • lags • dah | 
hjam • dbyans 541 • bden • pa • ma • lags • pa | 
dam • pa • ma • yin • rnams • kyi • tshig | 
khyod • kyi • thugs • la • ma • bzun • zig | 


20. — Who performs things hard to perform, 

renounces things hard to renounce, 
endures things hard to endure, takes to 
heart things hard to esteem, 

21. — Resists misplaced action, is diligent in 

putting things in place, and desiring 
the honour and happiness of those of 
the same views is kind, 

22. — Whoso have these for friends, are verily 

dear to their kin. 50 Other men 
pursuing only their own interest, the 
service of the creatures is at an end. 51 

23. — Take to heart the word of him who 

desires the service of his fellows, which, 
even if ungracious, is serviceable, mild 
and true : 

24. — But bear not in mind the word of the low 

man, which, even if gracious, is not 
serviceable, and, even if kind-sounding, 
is not true. 


25 


phan • par • smra * ba • khro • yah • ni | 
khyod • kyis * gnah 55 . chen • dag • du • 
mdzod 56 1 

mi • phan • smra • ba • bstod • bgyid • kyan 57 1 
dgyes • pa • dag • tu • ma • mdzad « cig | 


26 | r ab « dah 58 • mtsho • la • dan « ba • yi | 

| rgyal • po • hah • ni • chus • hjigs 59 • bzin | 

| dam * pa • rnams • kyis • bsnen • bla 60 • dah | 

| dam • pa • min 61 • pas • bsnen • dkah • mdzod | 

27 | khyod • kyis • mkhas • rnams * tshim • bgyis • 

pas | 

| hbyor • pa • don • du • gner * mi • bgyid 63 1 
| yon • tan • dgyes • phyir • khyo d • kyis • ni [ 

| yon • tan • rnams « kyis • mi • horns • mdzod | 


25. — Let a serviceable speech, even if angry, by 

you be held in high esteem : but in 
unserviceable speech, even if laudatory, 
take no delight. 

26. — As in a pellucid lake the white rajahamsa 

is apprehensive of the water, make 
yourself easy of approach to the high, 
hard of approach to the low. 62 

27. — Do you, giving contentment to the 

learned, strive 64, not for the acquisition 
of riches : through delight 65 in virtues 
never have your fill of them. 


Ions • spyod « byed « dam • bde « ba • da h | 
sdug • bshal • phrad • paham • spyod 66 • pa « 
ham | 

spyod ♦ lam • kun • tu • spyod • pa • na | 
khyod « kyis * dam • pa • bsten <• pa • dah | 


28. — Whether good fortune is or is not yours, 
whether happiness or misery befalls, 
whether you act or act not, in the 
pursuit of every course of action, give 
your adherence to the high. 


** J±dor 33. 

51 The grammar seems here ana coin thie. 
what is for the good of others, they do.* 

52 bden •pa 33. 
u yan 33. 

66 mdzad 94. 

58 dans 33. 

60 sla 33. 


so Or * united in kinship a ? 

We might perhaps translate * not following their own interest, 

ss nag 33. 

55 siiai i33. , 

57 dan 33. 

59 hjig 33. 

61 yin 33. 


63 The rafahamsa can, it would seem, in such a caBe be approached only from above. 

bgyi 33, «* Literally, * striving 1 bgyid : 33 has future. 

65 ? * through (or .for the sake of) those, who delight/ 66 dfyod 33. 
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29 j dran • pahi * grogs • kyis • bskor • ba • na | 

I ha g * yod • par 6 " • ni • gnas • hgyur • te J 

I sii 63 • lahi • sin * la • hldiri 69 * sin • bzin | 

| bzan *po • dpal • gyis * hldiyud • par • hgyur | 

30 | khyod • kyis • bzom 70 • pa • bden • pa • dan | 

| khyad • par • zih • la • sbyin • pa • dan j 

j dran • daii • bral • bas • hdod * pa • dbye | 
j chad • pas • gaii * duhah * bead * mi • bgyi | 

31 [ log 72 • pas • hthab • bongs • byed * pa • dan | 
j bkren • la • dman 73 • par • lta • ba • daii | 

| tshul • khrims • Idan • mams * mi * dgah • dan | 
| dkah * tlmb • sdom • pa * hklirul • byed • pa | 

82 j bzi-po «hdi * dag* hdod -min *te | 

1 rtse' 6 • ba • hdzoms 77 • par • bgyid * pa • lags | 
j rab • brtson • khyod ♦ kyi * ynl • na • ni | 

| de - dag . gtan • ma • mchis • par • mdzod | 

o3 j stobs * daii • ldan • pa 79 • stobs * ehun * ba | 

| gnad • eken • gyis • ni • mi • gnad * dan | 

I mehod • hos • mams • kyi s • mi « mchod « dan | 

J smos * hdris 80 • kyis • ni • mi • ses • pa | 

34 [ gaii * yah * run • ba 81 * g ah • gis • kyah | 

| brhas • pa • med • par 82 * khyod • kyis • mdzod | 
j tha • snad • rnams • ni • dag • pa . yis | 

| kun • la • hdri 83 . bar • gzigs . su . gsol | 

35 | kun • gyis . ran • gi * chos . theb 8 * . cih | 

J chos . kyis • thams • cad . htsho • bar . mdzod j 
| mi ♦ sdug • kyan • ni * Ses • med »na j 
| thams * cad • bde * bar « mdzad • du « gsol | 

3G } pha • yi 85 « bu • la • ji • lta • bar j 

j khyod • kyis • hldior « la • byams • bgyis • na | 

| bu - yis . pha • la • ji • lta . bar | 

| khyod • la « za • fibrin « dgah • bar • bgyi 86 1 

3 / { phal * mams • rah * bzin • bzah » na * ni | 

| khyod • kyis 87 • dgoh s *pa* bzin *du • hgyur | 

| phal • rnams * rah * bzin • han • na • ni | 

| khyod • kyis 88 ♦ dgohs • pa • bzin * mi . hgyur [ 


29. — Surrounded by loving friends and being 

constant in watchfulness, be embraced 
by a noble greatness like the creepers 
on the Sala tree. 

30. — Give to those who are mild, true, and 

superior : the performance of what is 
desired by the unfriendly is not, even 
where a promise has been made, to be 
carried out. 71 

31. — Those who contend in wrongful strife, 

those who look meanly on the poor, 7 * 
those who delight not in the noble, 
those who violate their vows of 
penitence, 75 

32. — These four undesirables 78 indulge their 

frolics : with every care see that they 
abide not even in your country. 

33. — By the strong the weak, by those of great 

capacity the incapable, by the honoured 
those without honour, by the learned 
the ignorant, 

34. — Any man by any man, suffer not to be 

contemned. Ever grant inquiry by 
persons of integrity into disputes. 

35. — While every man supports his own 

religion, make all to live according to 
their religion. Make happy all, even 
disagreeable persons if free from 
offence. 

36. While, like a father to his sons, you shall 

have shown kindness to your dependants, 
like sons to their father, your servants 
will give you joy. 

37. When the people are naturally good, they 

will be conformable to your mind : when 


the people are naturally bad, they will 
not be subservient to your will. 


67 pas 33. 
70 team 33. 
72 leg 33. 

74 ? ‘those 
76 Ttsa 33. 
78 pas 33. 

la 33. 

* hra 33. 

87 %i83. 


* „ v . 68 33. 69 KlehTid 33. 

Soth perhaps akm to hjam. Or does tebm represent Sk. ddnta ? 7 J ? 

. 73 sman 33. 

of mean and low views.’ « f < lead astray the penitent.’ 

77 hjoms 33. 7* p 

80 hdis 33. 

82 pa 33. 

84 thob 33. thel 94. 

86 Igyid 33. 

88 hi 33. 
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39 


40 


41 


43 


44 


45 


46 


gal • te • gzuii • lngs • bzan • ze 89 • na ! 
gofi • lias • gon • du • hphan • bar • hgyurj 
ci • ste • nan • pas 90 • spyod • mdzad • na | 
bog • nas • hog • tu • ltun ♦ bar • hgyur | 

dam • pahi • las • la « gnas • nas 92 • ni | 
kbyu • mchog • dan • ni • kkyu • lta • bu | 
rjesu • btsho • babi • skyes • bubi 93 • tsbogs j 
bdi • kun * rjes • su • bbran • bar • bgynr j 

khyod • kyi • gya . gyu • la • zugs 94 • na | 
gya • gyu • kho • naiji « rjes • bbran s • pas | 
skye • dgu • kbyod • mdzad *rjes • bbran • 
babi | 

skye • dgu • de 95 • ni • Sams • par • hgyur | 

de • bas • bdag • gzan • bsrun • slad • du | 
thugs • kyis • rab • tu • bsgrims • nas • ni | 
gnah • rgyal • dran • sron • rnams • kyi • lugs | 
nams * pa • sar • par 96 • bcos • su • gsol | 

gnah 97 * yi • rgyal • pobi • spyod • pa • las | 
gan • dag • bzan • ba • de • mdzod • la | 
mi • rigs • pa • ni 98 • gan • lags • de | 
smad" • par • mdzod • la « span • du • gsol | 

snon * gyi • bkab • kbrims • skyon • chags • pa | 
gnah 100 • nas • mcbis • kyan * rgyun • chod • 
la] 

rgyal • po • ka • ni • kas * mtsban • pabi | 
kbrimsu • bcab • ba • gsar • par • mdzod J 

lha • kbyod • yon • tan • don • gner • bas | 
yon • tan • lha • bzin • klio • nar • mdzod | 
lha • khyod • skyon • rnams • mkhyen • pa • 

yisl 

lha • bziu • nes • med • kho * nar • mdzod | 

zla • babi • mar • gyi • ho • bzin « du | 

nes • pabi • tsbogs • mams « hgrib • pa • dan | 

zla -ba • yar • gyi *no • bzin • du | 

rtag * tu * yon • tan • gyis • brgy an * mdzod | 

yab • sems 1 • bzin • du • bdag • nid • kyis | 
chos * kyis • sa • stehs • bskyan • ba * dan | 
yab • mes • bzin • du • lha • khan • gi | 
dus • ston • bphel • bar • mdzad • du • gsol [ 


38. — If the government be good, it 91 will be 
lifted from high to higher : but if one 
walk according to evil, from low to 
lower will he fall. 

39c — If you are steadfast in good works, then, 
like a flock their leader, all this company 
of your dependants will follow in your 
steps. 

40. — If you shall have committed yourself to 

deceit and have followed only in the 
path of deceit, the people following your 
example, that people will deteriorate. 

41. — Therefore in order to save yourself and 

others, you ought with thorough grasp 
of mind to revive the fallen practice of 
the ancient royal sages. 

42. — Of the action of ancient kings whatsoever 

is good that do • but whatsoever is not 
right, that with reproof renounce. 

43. — Staying the flow of former laws, where 

affected by error, even if existing from 
of old, let king Kanika revive that which 
has been well enacted. 

44. — Making acquisition of virtue, do you, Deva, 

follow only virtue, like a deva : having 
knowledge, Deva, of sins, do, like 
a deva, only what is void of fault. 

45. — t Like the waning half of the month, cause 

the hosts of sin to diminish : like the 
waxing half of the month, ever adorn 
yourself with virtue. 

46 . — Like your ancestors, you too should 

righteously rule the earth: you, like your 
ancestors, ought to increase the festivity 
of the temples. 2 


89 bhs 33. 

91 Or? * they.* 
93 shye»bohi 33. 
95 hdi 33. ~ 

9T mwah 33. 

99 dad 33. 

1 mes 33. 


so »paM 33. 

92 na 33. 

9* bhigs 33. 

96 sad • par ? to he read P 
9 s by$d*paZ3, 
ioo 33. 

2 Or? * the harvest of heaven/ 
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47 j khyod * kyis * mtho • ris • byan • grol • gyis | 

j them • skas • mi • mnam • mnam • pahi * phyir | 
j bsod • nams • las * byufi • bzo * rig 3 • che | 

| rtag • tu * Ilia • khan * dag « tu • sogs | 

48 j rga • dah • hchi • bas • bsnehs * mdzod * de J 

| chos • bzin • rgyal • srid • dpal • dpyad 4 • nas J 
| bgres • kar • dgou • par * gsegs • su • gsol | 
j dam • chos * ston 5 • pahi • hbras • mchis • 
mdzod | 

49 | rah • byuh * mams • kyi » r jesu • bslab 7 1 

| kn 8 ♦ sahi * rigs • su • hkhruhs • khyod • kyis | 

| yab * mes • hpbags • rigs • hi • ma • yi 1 
] gdun * rgyud • chos • lugs • ma • nams * 
mdzod J 

50 | skye • ba » can • la * hes • par * ni | 

j rgas • dah « hchi • dah • na • mchis • na | 

| ma f bgres * ma * bshuhs • ma • grohs 10 • zes | 

| legs « smon • gsol * yah * ci • la * sman | 

51 j srid -pa# dag .• ni • gah • yah <■ run | 

| de • hid • rgas * dah * hchi • ba .* lags | 

J yohsu • bsgyur 11 • bas * rga • ba • ste | 

J skad • cig • hjig 12 • pas • hchi • b.a • yi | 

52 | ma • rgas * ma • na • mi 13 • hchi * zes | 

J smra * ba • dag 14 • ni - smra • ba • na I 

| de • ltar • hjig * rten • kun * Jibar • na J 
| yah « srid • med .• las • gzan • ci • yod J 

53 J gah • na • mi ,*mthun • yod • ma • yin | 

j gah ^ du * hdu # byed * hjig • mi • hgyur j 
J gah * na • gcig * tu • bde • bar * gnas | 

| gah # du * son • na ♦ hchi * med 18 • hgyur j 

54 j srid • pa * kun * nas * non • mohs • dah | 

J sdug j* bshal • hgyur 19 • ba • cir • mi • mkho | 

J de * slad * hes • pa • srid • pa • rnams | 
j med • par • bsgorn • pa *rgyas ? par ? rndzod | 


47. — In order that by your guarding the 

northern heaven that which is not equal 
in dignity may become equal, ever let 
great works of art, due to good deeds, be 
accumulated in the temples, 

48. — Apprehensive of old age and death, do 

you, after wielding righteously the 
sovereign power, in later life retire into 
a hermitage. Manifest the autumn 
fruit 6 of the good religion. 

49. — Train yourself in the way of your own 

people : born in the Kusa race, do you 
impair not the household law of your 
ancestors, the suns of the Arya stock, 9 

50. — Since to created beings old age and death 

and sickness are assured, not to have 
grown old, not to have fallen ill, not to 
have died, however longingly we pray 
where is the cure ? 

51. — Whatever existences there be, the same 

grow old and die : after maturity comes 
old age, then in a moment falling in 
ruin they die. 

52. -*■ * Grow not old’ 15 ‘be not sick* ‘die not/ 

since such words are but words, 16 how 
is the whole world, though it shine, 17 
different from nothingness ? 

53. Where is there not that which discontents 

us? Where are the samskaras not 
dissolved ? Where is the wholly happy 
lot ? Where going is there (for ns) no 
death ? 

54. * — How can sorrow and grief fail to arise from 

every existence 1 Therefore increase 
your meditation on the truth that 
existences are not real. 


3 rigs 33. 

6 bston 33. 

7 ryes t hslabs • 33. 

® Or? ‘the sun of the high lin,e of your ancestor^/ 

11 hgyur 33. 

13 ma 33. 

15 read xaa » rga ? 

16 ? 

19 m* 33. 


* &pyad 33. 

6 Or ‘ fruit of teaching/ 
9 hm 33. 

hgrohs 83. 

12 hjgs 94. 

W nag ? 

17 p 

M hfoyuh 33. 
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55 | Mir 20 • ni • bgyi • ba • hdi • Sid • de| 

| de • las • gzan • pahi • bgyi • mi 21 . htshal | 

| bgyi • ba • de 23 • ni * bgyis • pa . yis | 

| mi • bgyi • ba • yi • tshar • phyin • to | 

56 | bgraii * phren • bzin • du • hkhor • ba • ru | 

| Ian • man • yons • su • hkhor • ba • ni | 

I lan • brgyaham « yah • na • ston • dag • du | 

| hjig . rten • dag • tu • ci • ma • bgyis | 

57 | hdi * ma • bgyis • smas 23 • byis • pa • yis 

| yan • dan • yan • du • bgyi • htshal • bas | 

| thog * ma • med • pahi • dus • can • hdis 24 1 
| da * dun • bar • du • ma • log • go | 

58 | hehi • bdag • su • dan • mi • ses 26 • pa | 

| glo • bur • dag • tu • hbab • hgyur • bas | 

| san • dag • bya • zes • ma • bzes • par | 

| dam • pahi • chos • la • smyur • te • mdzod | 

59 | hdi • san • den • hdi 27 • mi • bya • zes | 

| bya • ba • mi • la • bzari • po « min | 

| nam • zig • khyod • ni • med • hgyur * bahi J 
| sail • de • gdon • mi • za • bar • hon | 

60 | hclii • bdag • brtse * ba • med • pa • can | 

j skyes • rtsal • don • med • gsod • hgyur • ba | 
| gsod • pa • mnon • du • hon • bzin • du | 
j mkhas • pa • su • zig • bag • skyon • spyod | 

61 | de • slad • dpag • chen • bzod • med • des | 

J mdah • ni • mi • bzad • hchor • med • pa | 

| de • ni • ji • srid • ma • hphans • pa | 

| de • srid • ran • gi • don • la • hbod | 

62 | mam • smin • hbyin * pa • snon • las • kyis | 

| kliyod • ni 30 • yons • su • btah • gy ur • ba | 

| sar • pahi • las • dan • rjes • hbrel • cih | 

| hchi • bdag • yis • ni • drans • pa • na | 

63 | dge * dan • sdig • pa • ma • gtogs • par | 

| hgro • ba • thams • cad • phyir • log • nas | 

1 hgah • yan • khyod • rjes • mi « hbran • bar | 
| mkhyen • par • mdzad 31 • la • legs • par • 
spyod | 

2 ° Mi 33. 

22 da 33. 

24 Hi 33. 

26 hies 33. 

28 styes-rtsal? 

80 byU 33. 


55. — TV hat we have here to do is this alone : 

other than this is there nought that 
need be done : whoso has done so much 
that was to be done, has reached the 
end of what a man should do. 

56. — In worlds revolving many a time in 

a circle like a rosary, be it a hundred 
times or be it thousands, what has not 
been done ? 

57. — Though children, entreating 4 this has not 

been done/ ask for the thing to he done 
over and over again, let not him 25 whose 
is time without beginning again and 
again at intervals return. 

58. — The lord of death who knows not ? As he 

alights in a moment, do you, admitting 
not the thought f to-morrow shall it be 
done/ apply yourself in haste to the 
good religion. 

59. — c To-morrow, not to-day shall this be done/ 

such a saying is in a man not good : 
that to-morrow will surely come, when 
you will no longer be. 

60. — Uncompassionate, the lord of death slays 

accomplished persons 2S without reason : 
with the slayer close at hand, w T hat wise 
man busies himself with cherishing 
vanities ? 

61 . — Therefore so long as he, whose patience is 

in no large measure, has not shot forth 
that unendurable, unavoidable, arrow of 
his, 39 so long give heed to your own 
concern. 

62. — When you, after being released by former 

deeds producing their fruit, are through 
connection with fresh deeds drawn on 
by the lord of death, 

68. — Since, excepting your merits and sins, 
all creatures turn away and not one 
accompanies you, learn to know this and 
live well. 


21 ma 33. 

23 slan 33. 

25 Literally e this one.’ 

27 hdri 33, hmi 94. 

20 mi • bzad • hishor • med •ya? 
31 mdzod 33. 
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64 I bdag • ni • snia • rjes • zil • non • cin j 

| yid • ml • dgah • bahi • rlan • gjis • ni j 
| sin • tu * brlan • pahi • smre • snags • hdi | 

| re • zig • gsan • par • mdzad • du • gsol | 

65 | bgro . ba • sman 32 . pa . log . Itun 33 . ba | 

| mgon • med • nes • med • phal • clier • na | 

| rt3va . dan • chu « dan • hbras • bu • ni | 

| phal • pas • htsho * ba • sgrub • bgyid • pa | 

66 | bya • dan • ri • dvags ♦ phyngs • dag • la | 

J r gyal * pos - gsod • dam • gsod • hjug • par 34 | 
J ci *ga • rigs • sam -mi • rigs * pa J 
{ bde 35 • la • gnas * pa • khy od • nid * gsuns | 

6 7 | khy od • ni • chen • por • mi . khro • ziu | 

J gnod . pa . bgyid • pahan • bzod . ces • gdah | 
| khyod • kyi • thugs • rjes • dud • hgro • ba | 
j kye • ma • su • zig 3 ? # dgag • par • bgyi J 

6 8 | gnod • pa * bgyid * la « bzod • mdzad • pa | 

| gnod • mi • bgyid • pa • hgums • mdzad • pas | 
| khyod • la • brtse • dan • mi * brtse • has 33 1 
I r gyu • mthun ♦ pa * ni • ghis * ka • gdah | 

60 | snon . chad • bgyis . pahi . sug . las • byis J 
1 hdi • Itar • hben 39 • du ♦ gyur • ba • la 40 1 
j khyod • nid ♦ gnod • pa • mdzad * na ♦ go | 

J su . la • skyabsu • hgro 4 * - ba . gsuh | 

70 | gzan • gyis * gnod * pa • bgyis • na • yah | 

| nid . kyis 42 . phyag . gig • bsugs * htshal . na | 
I khyod * bzens # mhon 43 . du . mnod 44 • 
mdzad«na| 

I phyogs * kun • mun • par * ma * gyur • tam | 

71 J kun • la • srog . ni * phans . pa . ste | 

| kun . la 4 gson • pa • sdug . pa . lags | 

| thams * cad . mchi 4 * . bahi . chos . can , te | 

J thams * cad • sdug • banal • rnams 4 kvis . 
gdun 46 J 


64. — Give a moment’s hearing, I pray, to this 

lament of mine, very moist -with the 
moisture of sorrow, compassion con- 
straining me. 

65. — Ill-fated in their inferior condition. 

defenceless and in general void of sin 
with grass, water, and fruits for their 
usual means of subsistence, 

66, — Birds, and beasts, and cattle — whether it 

is right or not right that the kino- 
should slay these or cause them to be 
slain, do you yourself, 0 firm in truth, se 
declare ! 

67. — With the great being not angry, y OU 

display patience, even to one who does 
harm. By your compassion shall any 
inferior creature be, alas ! excluded ? 

68 . — If, while showing patience toward him 

that does harm, you cause the- death of 
the harmless, then in your eyes there is 
for kindness and its opposite* an equal 
reason, 

69, — In case you yourself do harm to those who 

by the karma which is the fruit o-f former 
deeds have thus become your target, 
where, say, can they go for refuge ? 

70, Inasmuch as, even if harm is done by 

others, it behoves you yourself to stay 
it with your hand, if you openly do 
harm, are not all the quarters turned 
to darkness ? 

71, To every one life being sparingly given ^ 

to every one to live is misery ; 48 all 
being subject to the condition of death, 
all are distressed by griefs. 


82 dman 33. 

34 pa 33. 

- S f 33 We °°* ’ ~ ^ tHe TeadiDg hde - 

4fi las 33. 

42 33. 

44 gnod 33. 

44 gduns S3. 

48 Or * is tfear ’ ? 


83 P read Xhuh ? 

35 bden 33. gsuhs must be imperative ss gsuh , cf. v. 73.' 
37 yis 33. 

39 ghen 33. 

41 mchi 33. 

43 shon 33. 

45 fochi 33. 

47 Or * spared *? 
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72 


73 


74 


75 


n 


77 


78 


79 


80 


72. — Grief being thus experienced by whoso 

desires it not, what wise man would 
even in word (or wrath), like a smith, 53 
as it w T ere inflame it ? 

73. — If you, delighting not in taking life, turn 

away from those who so delight, will the 
king’s state become impaired ? What 
manner of thing is this ? say. 

74. < — Since by yon, stalled in the use of arms, 

practice may be found in battle, why do 
deeds of harm to the wild creatures as 
well as to yourself ? 5S 

75. — When you, who have the eyes of a young 

deer, 61 behold the wild creatures, with 
like eyes, 63 looking hither and thither 
in fright, how is your heart not filled 
with compassion? 

76. — Wherefore 63 do you not take pleasure in 

causing joy to the wild creatures also, 
which by their likeness of eye and 
pupil are a joy to you ? 


hdi • ltar • gah • zig • mi • htshal • ba | 
de 49 • nid • kyis 60 • ni • sdug • bshal • te | 
mkhas • pa • su • zig • mgar 51 • ba • ltar | 
ishig • pa • la - ni • yah ♦ sreg 32 • bzin | 

khyod • ni • srog • good • mi • dgyes • sin | 
srog • good • dgyes • las • phyir • log 54 * na \ 
irgyal • srid • Sams • pa * hgyur • ram * ci | 
lugs • hdi * ci • zig • lags * pa 55 . gsuns | 

I natshon • chain • thabs • la • mkhas • khyod 56 • 
kyis | 

gyul • hor • srol • gtod 57 • mthoh • lags • na | 
gzan • du * khyod • la * ri • dvags • la | 
ci • slad • gnod • pahi • las • rnams # mdzad | 

ri • dvags * gzon • nuhi • spyan • lam 59 • khyod | 
| spyan * dan • hdra • bahi • ri • dags • mams | 

| rtabs 60 • nas • rig ♦ rig • lta • ba • la | 
jci-yi- slad • du • thugs • mi • r je | 

| khyod * ky i • spyan • dan • mig • hdrahi • 
phyir | 

| khyod * la * dgah * ba • gan • lags • te | 

| ri • dags • na • yah * dgah • bgyid • na | 

[ khyod • ni • ji • ltar * dgyes • mi • mdzad | 

| log • par • lhuh 64 • dan * spyan • hdra • dan | 

| mgon * med • yul * na • gnas • pa • nid | 
j re • re • yah • ni • ri • dvags • dag | 

| mi ♦ hgums 65 • pa • yi • rgyur • run ♦ no 66 1 

| mi * rnams • la • ni • mdzad * pa • bas | 
j sdug • bshal • lhag • par • brtags • pa . yi 68 1 
| dud - hgro • rnams • la • ches • lhag • par | 

| khyod • kyis 69 • thugs • rjes 70 • mdzad • du ♦ 
gsol| 

| khyod • nid • srun 71 • bahi * don • hdi • la | 
j bdag • gis 72 • thal ♦ mo • sbyar • mi • htshal | 

| rgyud • gzan • gsol • bas * gus • bgyis • par | 

| legs * par • thugs • tshod • man 73 • lags • 
grab 74 | 

| co « nas • bzuh 75 • ste • bslab • spy ad • pa | 

| dam 76 • pa • rnams • kyi 77 • lugsu • grags | 

| de • ltar • lags • pas • rgyal • po • la | 

| bu • sdug • bzin • du « gsol • ha * lags [ 


77. •«— The fact of their fallen state, their like 

eyes, 67 and their defenceless situation 
should be a reason for not killing the 
wild creatures, even singly. 

78. — Enough of what is done to mankind ! 

When you consider their greater suffer- 
ing, you ought far more to act with 
compassion towards the inferior crea- 
tures. 

79. — In this matter of saving yourself there is 

no need for me to supplicate : when 
a request has been made on behalf of 
others, there is much wisdopi in respect- 
ing it, consider. 

80. — * With chiding 78 should instruction begin/ 

so after the rule of the good it has been 
declared. That being so, to the king as 
to a dear child a request is made. 


» hdi 33. ' so kyi 33. 61 dgah 94. 

58 Reading wigcbr with 33. 54 Idog 33. 55 'par 33. gsuns must be imperative gsuh , cf. v, 66. 

57 btod 94 and 33. 68 gzan • du • khyod anyatra tvayi . 69 vnduh 33. 

61 Or * coming in sight of the young animals * ? 62 spyan • dcth * hdra •ba? 

63 ci • ltar to he read for ji-ltar ? But perhaps ji-ltar is not seldom so used. 

68 hgug 33. ? read hgum ? ^ rah* ba 33. 67 spyan • hdra ? = spyan • dra ? 

69 kyi 33. 70 rje 33. 77 bsruh 38. 72 gi 33. 73 mnah 33. 

75 gzuh 33. Is spy ad or spy ah the reading of the test ? 76 dem 33, 77 kyis 33. 


52 bsreg 33. 
56 spyod 33. 
eo s t a i s 38 . 

6* Uuh 33. 

68 pis 33. 

74 gah 33. 

78 co • nas ? 
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81 |gal«te*bdag*gis«mi»phan*pa| 

j gaol • na • bdag • la • chad • pas • khum 79 j 
| ci • ste * gcig • tu * phan • gsol • na | 

| bdag • gis * gsol • ba • bzin * dn • mdzod | 

82 | gal « te * mi • dgyes • mdzad * par • roa • gyur • 

na | 

j bdag • gis • van • dan * yaii « du • gsol • bar sl • 
htshal | 

| ci • ste • bdag • tshig • kbyad * du • hgums • 
mdzad • na | 

j bkah - mchid • hdi • ni * nes • par • gtan • bar • 
bgyi 82 | 

83 | dgyes • par • hgyur • na • dan • dgyes 83 • mi • 

hgums • te | 

| mi • dgyes • hgyur • na * dogs * bzuii • bar • 
htsbal ( 

| gnod • bgyid • ni • ma • ltar • rno • mi 84 • tbogs • 

p as i 

| sa ♦ bdag • zla • ba • zla S5 • ba • bzin • du • 
mdzod 86 1 

84 | sa • bdag • tsher 80 * mahi • sin • la 90 • sbran • 

rtsi * ltar 91 j 

j dgra * bo • las • kyan • legs • par • smras • pa • 
gznn | 

| gser • gyi • ri * las • dug • rgyun • ji • bzin • du | 
j yid • bod * skye * bobi • tshig • nan • span • 
tsbal • lo ] 

85 | mi • cbog • gal • te • legs - par • rod zad • pabi • 

sbyor • bas • bsgrubs • gyur * te ] 

| pba • rol • good 92 • pa • sel • babi • dpal • hdi • 
yon • tan • rgy an • mams • kyis | 

J pbyug • par •bgyis * na • legs • spy ad • brgya • 
la • chags • pbyir • gyo • baji • snin | 

| mi • brtan • pa * van • ran • dban • med • par * 
yun • rin 93 • kbyod • la • chags | 

|| slob • dpon • ma 95 • tri • ci • tras * rgyal • po • 
cben • po « ka * ni • ka * la • sprins • pabi • 
hphrin 96 • yig • rdzogs • so || 

I j i'gya • gar • gyi • mkban • po • bidya • ka • ra • 
pra • bha • dan | 97 • zu • cben • gyi * 97 lo • 
tsa • ba • ban • de • rin • chen • rncbog • gis • 
bsgyur 1 1 a • ca • rya • dpal • xtsegs • kyis • 
zus*te*gtan«la*pbab«pa || 


81. — If I ask for what is not profitable, do you 

in punishment kill me 80 : but if my 
request is wholly profitable, act accord- 
ing to my request. 

82. — If I shall not have displeased you, again 

and again I would make my request. 
But if my word cause you all the more 
to kill, this command is certainly to be 
issued. 


83. — If pleasure have been given, he who is 
pleased with a request does not lull : 87 
if displeasure have been caused, one 
must entertain apprehension. 88 Since 
we cannot look upon the hurtful sun, act,, 
0 moon of kings, like the moon. 


84. — O king, do you accept even from an enemy 

what is well said, like the honey from 
the thorn bush : like the poison stream 
from the mountain of gold, you should 
reject the evil words of a congenial 
person. 

85. — Is it not enough if this Sri, having been 

won by the union of noble deeds, 94 and 
cleansed from the hurt of others, should 
be made rich with the ornaments of 
virtue, and she through attachment to 
a hundred good acts, though unreliable 
in her fickle heart, be for a long while 
devotedly attached to you ? 

End of the Epistle to the great king 
Kanika, composed by the acarya 
Matrieeta: Indian teacher Vidyakara- 
prabha : Zu *chen translator Bande 
Bin • chen • mchog (Paramaratna ?) : 
edited at the request of the acarya 
Dpal • rtsegs (? Srlkuta). 


79 sum 33. 80 Or — with the reading zum — * I must apprehend punishment.’ 81 ba 33. 82 ba • bgyid 33. 

83 slew »rjes 33. slan 94 ? hgums is for hgum, as also in v. 82. 81 ma 33. 85 na 33. 86 bzod 33. 

« ? $8 ? 89 cher 33. 90 las 33. 91 dan 33. 

92 gnod 33. 93 rins. 33. 94 Or 4 if this Sri union of doing good to worthy men* ? 

95 ma 33. 96 sprlh 33. 9T Omitted by 33. 
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SOME MORE ROCK-CARVINGS FROM LOWER LADAKH. 

BY THE REY. A. H. FRANCKE. 

Ik continuation of my article on Rock-Carvings from Lower Ladakh, ante. Yo\. XXXI. p. 398 ff., 

J now give some further illustrations. The value of these carvings for the purposes of research is 
that the majority of them are directly explainable, and hence they present a sound basis on which 
to make enquiries into similar primitive carvings and pictures elsewhere. The obviously recent date of 
some of them also goes to show that the makers of such pictures are not necessarily very low in the 
scale of civilisation or without culture in other directions of mental development. 

Plate V„ Fig. 1. 

Site. — A rock half-way between Esu and Tsagri. 

S cenet A fight between men armed with guns against men armed with bows and swords. 

Cavalry on both sides. Between Kashmiri troops and local tribesmen ? One of the tribesmen with 
a sword (d) is killed. The horseman (i) has no reins, but a whip. The large round circles near the 
heads of the men are explained to be shields. From that of the horseman (c) one might assume that 
he is a Panjabi : so that it is possible that some fight with the troops of Mah&raja Gulab Singh or one 
of his successors is meant. The ibex (le) is probably either older or later than the battle-scene. 

Plat© V., Fig. 2. 

Site. — Half-way between Esu and Khalatse. 

Scene. — Hunting scene by the stream (a), and the horned lha-tho (b), which are half-way between 
Esu and Khalatse. A man with a gun (c) accompanied by another with a bow (cl). 

Plate VI., Fig. 3. 

Site . — In Khalatse Fort. 

Scene . — A yah 1 cow (a) charging a snow-leopard (c) ; with the latter figure compare Fig. 5 (a). 
A musk deer (b). 

Plate VI., Fig. 4. 

Site. — Stone half-way between Esu and Khalatse. 

Figures.^- A 'wild yah (a). A wild goat (b). 

Plate VI., Fig. 5. 

Sites. — Stone half-way between Esu and Khalatse : for a, b, c. Stone near Khalatse Fort for cL 

Figures . — A snow-leopard leaping (a). A wild goat (b). A magic square (c). Sun 
symbol (?), or sun and moon as creators of the Eight Directions (?), or wheel of the law (?) (d)~ 

Plate VII., Fig. 6. 

Site. — Lower end of the Namchag Valley near Khalatse. The lioness with the locks (vide ante , 
Vol. XXXI. p. 400). 

Plate VII., Fig. 7. 

Site . — Stone near Khalatse Fort. 

Scene. — Horseman foreshortened from the front. It is more likely that the figures represent 
men riding on the shoulders of others. This sport is exercised at the occasion of the sowing-festival, 
for instance, at Garkunu, 

Plate VII., Fig. 8. 

Site. — Rock near ruins of a castle, Saspola Bridge, left bank of the Indus. 

Scene. — Wild goat. Inscription in ancient Tibetan character. Romanized : staggilola 
stong l<Z]pon rgyalha yeshes. Translation : [was erected] in the tiger-year by “colonel” (chief ot 

i The yak is to the Tibetan what the cow is to the Hindu. Perfect women axe compared to yak cows, and 
the Heavenly Queen enters their bodies frequently. 
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one thousand) rGyalba Yeshes. Seems to refer to a stupa, which has disappeared entirely. The 
residence of this “colonel” was probably the now ruined castle. 

Plate VII., Fig. 9. 

Site. — Rock near Da. 

Scene. — Dance in honour of the gods (lha) : fourteen dancers, one leader. 

Plate VIII., Fig. 10. 

Site. — Rock near Domkhar. 

Scene. — A cross-shaped stupa. Does this figure show the influence of Nestorian art on the 
Buddhist art of Ladakh P Tibetan inscription: phaggi lola. Translation: [erected] in the pig-year. 
There are additional characters too much injured to be legible, 

Plate VIII., Fig. 11. 

Site. — Stone near ruins of a stupa, Khalatse Fort. 

Scene. — Inscription in ancient Tibetan character. Romanized : . . . gis fashengssu ysol 

.... Translation : erected by (name destroyed) as an offering. This inscription seems to* 
refer to the stupa in ruins. 

Plate VIII., Fig. 12. 

Site. — Stone near Hibti. 

Scene. — Stupa of the form of stove for burning the dead. Tibetan inscription : Iihyii. 
Translation : of the dog , . . . i. e. 9 was erected in the dog-year. This inscription 

was never completed. 

Plate VIII., Fig. 13. 

Site. — Rock near ruins of a castle, Saspola Bridge, left bank of the Indus. 

Scene. — Ancient stupa with flags. Ancient Tibetan inscription. Romanized: sangto 
chaJconggis mon rbuspa sdig sbyod. Translation; [was erected] by Sangto Chakong. The mon 
(a low-caste man), the thief of sinful behaviour (sbyod is a mistake ; spyod was meant). The erector 
of the stupa probably only wrote his name in the instrumental case; another person, his enemy, may 
have added the second part of the inscription. 

I take this opportunity to add two plates of reproductions of photographs of rock carvings taken 
by the Rev. G. Hettasch in the neighbourhood of Khalatse Fort. They will show the reader the 
scenery amidst which the carved stones are situated and the actual appearance of the carvings on 
the stones. 

Collotype Plate I., Fig. 1, represents stupas of various forms* Fig. 2 is shown by hand in 
Plate II., Fig. 1, ante, facing Vol, XXXI. p. 401, and is explained on that page. 

Collotype Plate II., Fig. 1, shows the unexplained inscription given in Plate III., Fig. 1, facing 
Vol. XXXI. p, 401. Fig. 2 shows the lioness with locks, given already in Vol. XXXI. p. 401, 
Plate II., Fig. 2, and in another form in Plate VII., Fig. 6, of this article. 

Palseographical Notes. 

The Ladakhi records regarding the erection of stupas fall into three groups. Those of the first 
group only show a representation of the erected stupa , without an inscription; compare, ante, 
Plate I., No. 5. These stupas were probably erected by illiterate people. The records belonging to 
the second and third group consist of a picture of the stupa (unless the stupa itself was close by) 
and an inscription, giving the name of the erector and the date of erection. This date is, however, 
so imperfectly given that it could be useful only during the life-time of the builder. As the second 
group of records I consider those which are written in ancient dbu med (headless) characters ; they 
are probably the oldest of all. Compare Plate VII., No. 8, Plate VIII., Nos. 11, 13. As the third 
group I consider those which are written in modern dbu can (headed) characters. Of this group 
specimens have not been published. 
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At the present day we find two types of writing in general use in Ladakh : dbu med 
(headless) and dbu can (headed). The ‘head* of the character is the remnant of the line 
below which the letters used to be written in India. Thus in India we meet with three kinds of 
writing : (1) Headless characters ; for instance, in the ancient Br&hma Alphabet. (2) Complete 
line with characters fastened to it ; for instance, in several current scripts of North India. (3) Headed 
character, i . e ., remnants of the line on the top of the character ; for instance, in the modern 
Devanagari Alphabet. It is remarkable that in Tibet the second type of writing (that with a com- 
plete line) is entirely unknown. 

The Tibetan dbu can (headed) characters are the boly characters ; they are used for 
religious purposes only. The Lamas do not allow profane subjects (the Kesar Saga among them) to 
be written in headed characters. The dbu med (headless) alphabet is the alphabet of the 
Tibetan merchant. 

Now I wish to draw attention to the fact that the most ancient records of stupas in Ladakh 
are not written in the holy character, but in an ancient form of the ‘headless’ type of writing. 
This fact makes it almost certain that in Ladakh the Buddhist priest was preceded by the Tibetan 
merchant. If the ‘headed’ alphabet had been known at the time of the erection of the ancient stupas , 
it would certainly have been used, as it is used almost exclusively for such purposes now-a-days in 
consequence of its meritorious powers. 

But I go a step further. Although it cannot yet be proved for certain, it is not quite improb- 
able that the whole of Tibet was in possession of a ‘ headless ’ alphabet before the introduction of 
Buddhism, and that Thonmisambhota, the renowned so-called inventor of the Tibetan Alphabet, 
did no more than furnish the alphabet of the Tibetan merchant with 6 heads’ 3 and adapt it for the 
writing of Sanskrit names. 

My reasons are the following : (1) If no alphabet was in existence in Tibet at the time of 
Thonmisambhota, why did he not derive the Tibetan linguals (t, th, d, n) from their Indian 
prototypes, instead of forming them by reversing the ordinary Tibetan t, th, d, n ? (2) Can we expect 
the Tibetan merchants to have been ingenious enough to distinguish between what is essential in 
a letter and what is not, and to see, for instance, that in the Tibetan b the uppermost part is not the 
‘head’ only, but an essential part of the character, whilst in a d and t it is not? (8) The Tibetan 
alphabet is most closely related to Indian alphabets of the Himalayan frontier district. In very 
ancient times Tibet was perhaps not so exclusive as she is now-a-days. Why should she not have 
accepted from her neighbours what is of practical value P (4) The alphabet of the Lepchas is a dbu 
med (headless) alphabet of a type which is most closely related to the Tibetan dbu med. If this 
Lepcha Alphabet was also derived from a ‘headed’ alphabet, why did the latter not survive ? 

Th© Alphabet of the ancient inscriptions from Lower Ladakh. 

k kh g ng c ch j ny t th d n p ph b m 

J g 

ts ths dz w zh z ’a y r 1 sh s h a 

Compound letters . 
st rgy br khy rk sd sby 

H> % 3 « *, H % 

Vowels. 

gi ’i ku su she rgye to lo 



* Berhapa as a sign of holiness. In his time holy and profane alphabets may have been distinguished in India. 
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ASOKA NOTES. 

BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., I.C.S. (Retd.). 

I. — Mahendra, brother of Afe6ka. 

The Indian tradition which represents Mah§ndra, the missionary to Ceylon, as the 
brother of the emperor A&oka, and not as his illegitimate son, which is the Ceylonese 
version, appears to me the more probable. Nobody knows the origin of the tradition 
embodied in the Pali books, of which the oldest, the Dtpavamsa , dates probably from the 
fourth century A. D. The question of the credibility of the Ceylonese chronicles gene- 
rally has been well treated by Mr. Eoulkes in articles in this Journal , which have not received 
as much attention as they deserve, with the result that the chronicles must be accorded much 
less weight than it has been the custom to assign to them. 1 My studies led me independently 
to the same conclusion. 

The tradition that Mahendra was Asoka’s brother was learned by the Chinese pilgrims 
at Pataliputra, and it is more probable that the truth was preserved at Asoka’s capital than in 
Ceylon. Pd-hien’s date is nearly the same as that of the Dtpavamsa . His statement that 
u King Asoka had a younger brother who had attained to be an Arhat, and resided on 
Gridhra-kuta hill, finding his delight in solitude and quiet” (Ch. XXVII., Legge) reads like 
genuine history. It is true that he adds a miraculous explanation of the construction of the 
stone-cell occupied by the saint, but that cannot be regarded as discrediting the tradition of 
Asoka’s saintly brother. Every structure in which exceptionally large stones are employed is 
invariably ascribed to supernatural agency. 

The name of the emperor’s brother, Mahendra, is supplied by Hiuen Tsiang {Beal, II., 
246), who credits him with the conversion of Ceylon. In an earlier passage (II., 91) the 
pilgrim relates the legend of the stone-cell at Pataliputra, and in a third passage (II., 231) he 
states that the ancient monastery in the Malakiita country in the south of India 2 had been 
cl built by Mahendra, the younger brother of As6ka-raja»” It is clear therefore that both the 
Chinese pilgrims, who obtained their information both in Northern and Southern India, knew 
MahSndra only as the younger brother of Asoka. Neither of them had heard the Ceylonese 
story that Mahendra and his sister Sanghamitra were Asoka’s illegitimate children by a Sefcfehi 
lady of Vedisagiri (or Chetiyagiri, according to Tumour’s version). The name Sanghamitra, 
‘friend of the Order,’ has a made-up look, and I regard the whole legend of SanghamitriPs 
mission to ordain nuns in Ceylon as unhistorical. 

Huien Tsiang’s statement that a monastery in Southern India was built by MahSndra, 
the emperor’s younger brother, is, I believe, true. The missionary probably passed from 
Southern India to Ceylon. 

The history of Tibet offers a parallel to the case of Mah§ndra f 

King Bal-pa-chan, who was assassinated in A. D. 838, on account of his strictness in 
enforcing the clerical laws, was an ardent Buddhist, and 6 ‘is said to have done much toward 
giving the priesthood a. regular organization and hierarchy,” His elder brother entered the 
priesthood, became a famous teacher, and wrote several sdstras. 3 * Save that Mahendra was 
Asoka s younger brother, the Tibetan case is a sufficiently close parallel, and offers an 
authentic instance of a sovereign’s brother turning monk, and so far confirms the Indian 
version of Mahendra’s mission. 


1 4 The Vicissitudes of the Buddhist Literature of Ceylon, ’ ante, Vol. XVII. (1888), p. 100; Buddhaffhosa, 

- XIX. (1890), p. 105. 

J M&kkata seems to have included the whole of Southern India beyond the K&verS(Hultzsoh, anti, Vol. XVIII. 

5 Boofchill, Life of the Buddha, p. 225. 
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II. — The Dharma mah&m&tras, or Censors of the Law of Piety. 


Since the publication of my book I have come across two examples from modern 
India of the maintenance of officials charged with duties similar to those of A66ka’s 
Censors. 

Minayeff (Rec.hercli.es, p. 279) quotes the Calmtta Renew for 1851, Yol. XV., p. xxv, as 
authority for the statement that “hereditary Brahmin officers called Dharm&dhik&ri are 
still to be found throughout the Deccan, in Kandesh, and even in some parts of the 
Concan • • • Their jurisdiction merely comprises breaches of rules of caste, for which 

they levy fines, or order penance, or even proceed to excommunication.’' 

The second example, from Ka&mir, is very closely parallel to Asoka’s institution. In 1S7C. 
when a strictly Hindu government was in full possession of power, “the performance of the 
prdyakhittas, or penalties for breaches of the commandments of the Smriti, is,” according to 
Biihler, “looked after by the Government. The Maharaja himself, who is a sincere and 
zealous adherent of the faith of his forefathers, sees that Brahminical offenders expiate their 
sins in the manner provided by the Sastras. The exact nature and amount of the penances 
is settled by five Dharm&dhik&ris, who belong to the most respected families among the 
Sanslcrit-learaing Pandits. The office is hereditary in these families.” 1 

These statements help us to understand and realize the working of Asoka’s institutions 
designed for the regulation of public morals. 

III.— Afedka’s Father-Confessor. 


According to the Ceylonese chronicles, followed by most writers on Buddhism, the 
religious guide of the emperor Asoka was Tissa (Tishya) Moggaliputra (Mandgalyiputra). 

According to the Indian tradition he was Upagupta, i. e., Gupta the Less, son of Gupta, 
a perfumer. Both statements cannot be correct. In my book I have drawn attention to the 
similarities between the stories told by the Ceylonese about Tissa, and those related by the 
Indian (including Tibetan) writers about Upagupta, but I could not examine the matter fully 
in a small popular work. Lt. -Colonel Waddell has proved conclusively, as I think, that 
theTissaof the Ceylonese is the Upagupta of Indian tradition. 5 The parallel passages from 
the AsdUvarcUna and the Mahdvamsa which he has laboriously copied and set out side by side 
permit of no doubt that the two personages are really one. 

He suggests that the name of the saint in the Ceylonese tale may be “merely 
a title of Upagupta, and formed possibly by fusing the names of the two chief disciples 
of the Buddha, Maudgalyi-putra, and Upatisya (or Cariputra), to bring him, as t le gieat 
patron saint of Ceylon, as near as possible to Cakya Muni himself. 


This suggestion seems plausible. 

With reference to the story of MaMndra I have shown that when the Indian and Ceylonese 
traditions conflict, the presumption is all in favour of the version which was current, at the 
site of AsSka’s capital. The same argument applies to this case. The presumption is that 
Upagupta was the real name of Afedka’s father-confessor, and that the Ceylonese designa- 
tion for him was made up for some reason such as that suggested by Lt.-Col. Waddell. I he 
only fact which seems to stand in the way of accepting the suggested explanation is the occur- 
rence among the inscriptions on the S&fichi relic caskets of the mention of an unnamed saint, 
the son of Moggali. The alphabetical characters suggest that if this person was not contem- 
porary with Asdka, his relics, at least, were deposited in or about Asoka’s time. Moreover, le 

‘ BuMer, Report of a Tour, etc., in X Bo. Sr. R. A. S. (1876), VcAXII. .Extra Ho.,p. 21 . _ 

6 “ Upagupta, the Fourth Buddhist Patriarch, and High Priest of ASoka (X A-f>. B. Pa 1 1., 7, p. I, 

Froc, A. & Junej 1899* p. 70. 
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stupa which, contained the relics of the unnamed son of Moggali also enshrined those of Kassapa 
(Kasyapa) and Majjkima (Madhyama), who were certainly among Asoka’s missionaries. 
There can therefore be little doubt that the son of Moggali, whose relics were placed in the 
st&pa, was a contemporary of the missionaries. Probably he was one of their company. There 
is no adequate reason for identifying him with the d’issa of the Mahavamsa, and I do not 
admit that the Sanclii evidence gives ground for accepting the Ceylonese statement that 
Asoka’s confessor was Tissa, the son of Moggali, in preference to the better authenticated 
statement that he was Upagupta, the son of Gupta. 

Although no distinct epigraphic evidence of Upagupta’s real existence has yet been 
discovered, the fact that the words on the RummindM pillar, hida bhagavam juteti , ‘ Here the 
Venerable One was born,’ are identical with those ascribed by tradition to Upagupta as used at 
the same post, may be regarded as some epigraphic evidence in favour of the assumption that the 
legend in the Asokavardana lias a historical basis. The words on the pillar, it will be observed, 
are in the form of a quotation, ending with the particle iti, 

A great Buddhist saint named Upagupta certainly existed, A monastery at MathurA 
and sundry edifices in Sindh were associated with his name. (JBeal, I. 182 ; II. 273.) 

Hiuen Tsiang clearly believed that the Upagupta who instructed Asoka was the famous 
saint associated with the traditions ol Mathura and Sindh, and, the real existence of the saint 
Upagupta being admitted, we, too, are justified in believing that he was Asoka’s teacher. 

If, then, there is sufficient evidence to warrant the belief that the father -confessor 
of Afedka was Upagupta, the son of Gupta, he cannot possibly have been Tissa, the son of 
Moggali, and one more is added to the pile of facts showing the untrustworthiness of the 
Ceylon chronicles for the Afedka period and the early history of Buddhism. There is no 
independent evidence of the existence of Tissa, the son of Moggali. 

I observe that Lt.-Col. Waddell, like me, gives less credit to " the relatively vague and less 
trustworthy Ceylonese traditions” than to those current in Northern Tndia and Tibet, My 
attitude towards the Ceylonese chroniclers has been criticized, but the more I examine their 
account of the early development of Buddhism, the more convinced I am of its untrust- 
worthiness. The Ceylonese narrative seems to me to hear marks of deliberate invention, and 
not to he merely the result of uuconscious mythological imagination. 


SOME ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS FROM A XVIIth CENTURY MS, 

BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, BART. 

(Continued from p, 84,) ■ 

CALICO. 

Fol. 8. provideinge great quantities of Muzlinge Callieoes &c, 

Fol. 27. as bailes of Calliopes or Silkes, 

Fol. 31. Very Considerable quantities of these folloydnge Commodities are here [Petti- 
polee] wrought and Sold to ftoraign Merchants viz? .... Painted .Callicos ,of divers 
Sorts. 

FoL 37. Metchlipatam. Affordeth many very good and fine Commodities, viz? all Sorts 
of fine Callieoes plain© and coloured, 

Fol, 40. Strained through a piece of Calicoe or what else y? is fine. 

jPol. 49, This part of yf Countrey [Narsapore] affordeth plenty of div.ers Sorts of 
Callieoes, 
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Fol. 51. This Kingdome [Golcondab] amongst yf many Merchandizes it affordeth as all 
soi’ts of Callicoes. 

Fol. 56. [On the Gingalee Coast] great Store of Calicos are made here Especially beteelis 
(w c > wee call Muzlin). 

Fol. 59. [Haraspoore] here are considerable quantities of Callicoes made and Sold to 
yf English and Dutch, but are first brought over land to them to their factories in Eallasore 
in yf bay of Bengala. 

Fol . 61. This Kingdome [Bengala] most plentifully doth abound with .... 
Callicoes of Sundry Sorts. 

Fol - 74. there are many [Bazars] where onely Cotton course Callicoes provisions &c : 
are 6© be Sold, 

Fol . 77. in Exchange for , , , Callicos. 

Fol . 131. all yf traffick wee have here [Janselone] is to trucke Callicoes blew and 
white .... for tinne. 

Fol. 134. Two of yf Grandees of his Councill must alsoe be Piscashed 6 pieces of 
hne Callicoes .... The most Proper and benefieiall Commodities w c ?* are for this place 
[Janselone] : be blew Callicoes Viz? Longecloth .... but 20 bailes of Chint and Calli- 
coes is Enough for a yeare for the whole co untrey. 

Fol. 157. The Chiefe Commodities brought hither [Achin] from Suratfc : are Some Sorts 
of Callicoes viz? Baftos. 

Fol. 162. And there wee pay for yf Chopp 2 pieces of very fine callicos or Muzlinge. 

Fol. 167. The present of fine Callicoes Cloth of Gold or what else is carried up in great 
State, Vpon Golden Yessels. 

See Yule, s . v. Calico. [The above quotations are valuable as showing that in £ ‘ calico ” 
were included muslin, longcloth and chintz : in fact, it was a generic term for cotton cloth. 
See ante, Yol. XXYIII. p. 196.] 

CAMPHOR. 

Fol. 158. ffrom yf West Coast of this Jsland [Sumatra] Store of very Excellent Benjamin, 
Oamphir. 

See Yule, s. v. Camphor. 

CAN DARKEN. 

Fol , 51. a rough Diamond that weyeth above 70 or 72 Conderines yf Exact weight of 
one Royal of 8 it must be for yf King’s owne Ys e . 

See Yule,, s. v . Candareen. [This quotation is useful for the history of the word. Vide 
mte, Yol. XX YL p. 315 f.j Vol.' XXVII. pp. 33 ff., 91 f.] 

CANDY. 

Fol. 53, The Ysuall Weights of this Coast [Choromandel] are yf Candil , , . 
A Candil Cont : 500 pound w? Avordnpois Or twenty Maunds. 

See Yule, s. v. Candy, [See ante , Yol. XXYI. p. 245.] 

CARERA 

Fol . 24, in my journey Anno Dom: 1672 from ffort S’t Georg’s toward Metchlipatam 
overland, I happened to stopp at a towne called Careero. 

Not in Yule, [For this interesting name, see ante; Yol. XXX. p. 349, It represents 
Kar&da on the Madras Coast.] 
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CASH. 

FoL 53. Sort S’? Georg’s . . . Cash made of Coppar 80 make one fanam or 09 lb 00$ 
03(7 . . . Pullicat-t ... 24 Coppar Cash make one fanam or 00 00 04£ 
Metchlipafcam .... Coppar Cash Value each 00 00 01. 

See Yule, $. v, Cash. [The quotation is useful for the history of the word. See ante Vol 
XXVII. p. 91.] * • 

CASTE. 

FoL 7 . alsoe they are Strictly forbidden to Eat or drinke Or dwell voder y® same roofe 

any Save of theire O vvne Cast. 

Ful. 8. if they very circumspectly look© not to Every particular of their laws, they may 
come to be aceompted yf vilest of men, and loose their religion w°£ tbay call Cast 
. . neither will he be admitted to Eat or drinke w*? any of them if soe they all loose theire 

Cast that doe accompanie him in any Such actions ..... untill he hath regained 
his east. 


Fol. 13. a great number of men of his owne Cast Some to See 

fashions and Some to regain© theire Cast. 

FoL 18. There is another Sort of these Idolaters, who are aceompted to be of a higher 
Cast (then yf Gentues be) these are called Banjans. 

Fol, 19. Neither of these Casts drinke any manner of Liquor. 

FoL 27. there are another Sort of inhabitants about this [Choromandel] Coast that are 
yf Offscum of all yf rest they are called Paiqars they are of noe Cast whatever. 

FoL 41. Resbutes are of another Cast. 

Fol. 43. They [Gualas, bearers] are of a Oast by themselvs, worshipinge Stocks and 
Stones, and differ m many respects from yf rest of yf Idolaters, and lme amongst themselves. 

Fol. 57. The Merchants as alsoe most tradesmen are of the Gentue- Cast. 

Fol. 85. of all Jdolaters in India yf Orixas are most ignorant and are held by y? rest to be 
of a lower Cast then they in soe much that yf Others namely y? Gentnes and Banjans will 
scarsely lme neare any of them, soe that they are as it were Seperated from any towns or 
Pagods of Note. 


_ F ° L f; [Stages water and mud] sent as pfsents to yf great Merchants of y? Banja a 
Cast (m this Kmg&ome [Bengala] ). * 

See Yule, s. v. Caste. [The above quotations exhibit the whole idea of “caste" as 
understood in the 17th century,] 

CATAMARAN. 


. Fd : , 25 \ When an y £ 1 '® at Ordinance, Anchors, butts of water or yf like ponderous, ladeinge 
I?™ 0D > Oiey eize 4 : 5 : or 6 large pieces of boyant timber togeather and this 

they call a Cattamaran ; Vpon w°Mhey can lade 3 or 4 tunns weight, when they goe on 
fishmge, they are ready with very Small Ones of yf like kind that will carry but 4: 3 : 2: or 

Shore!* 111 ° nely ' ^ Sad tbiD " S bh ^ wil1 bol % adventure [out] of Sight of yf 


forme^' 28 " their MaSS00ks and lar S est ^rt of Cattamarans are built in this followinge 

See Yule, s. v. Catamaran. [See ante, Vol. XXX. p. 350.] 

CAWNE. 

Cowries, '* - - ^ 0De raa ^ e * Oawne or 1280 : Cowries, 2 Cawne & f make 1 rupee or 3200 : 
Nat in Yule. " [The word is kalian.} 
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CEYLON. 

Fol. 38. The B-ing© of Golcondah hath Severall Ships y ? trade yearely to , 

Ceylone. 

Fol. 77. annually trade to Sea, Some to Ceylone .... The Elephants of Ceylone 
are best Esteemed of here .... They are bought from yf Dutch (who have in a 
manner fortified yf Island Ceylone quite round). 

FoL 79. Hee found 5 Saile of Bengala Ships in yf roade newly arrived from Ceylone. 

See Yule, s . v, Ceylon. [The quotations are useful for spelling.] 

CHANK. 

Fol. 91. many of them have yf Shackles on theire arms made of Chanke, a great Shell 

grought from Tutacree the Shell is as bigge or bigger then a man’s fist hollow and 

are Sawed into rings & soe worne by yf people of Orixa and Bengala: Some weare them white 
(theire Naturall colour) and Others will have them painted redd, but both are Esteemed 
highly as a rich Ornament. 

See Yule, s. v. Chank. [This is a valuable quotation for description.] 

CHEEOOT. 

Fol 46. The poore Sort of Inhabitants viz? yf Gentues Mallabars &g : Smoke theire 
tobacco After a Very meane, but I Iudge Original manner, Onely yf leafe rowled up, and light 
one end, holdinge yf Other betweene their lips, and Smoke untill it is soe farre Consumed as 
to warme theire lips, and then heave yf End away, this is called a bunko, and by yf Portugals 
a Cheroota. 

See Yule, s. v . Cheroot. [This is the earliest known quotation for this word.] 

CHIOACOLE. 

Fol 56. [Coast of Gingalee] Of w 0 ^ Qhicacol is yf most famous for large and Stately 
buildings. 

Not in Yule. 

CHIM CHAM. 

Fol . 70. a great Banjan Merchant called Chim Cham : great broker to yf English East 
India Company .... Enquired who that was going© by with Such a traine It was 
answered Chim Cham yf Banjan Merchant . . . Chim Cham Seemed Melancholy 
..... Nay Chim Cham : Said yf Nabob : I am now well satisfied as to yf report I 
heard of yf. 

Not in Yule. [A famous merchant of the 17th century dealing with Europeans and 
constantly mentioned in their letters and despatches. The name of the firm was probably 
KhSm Chand Chintaman.] 

CHINTZ. 

Fol 87. Metcblipatam, Affiordeth many very good and fine Commodities, viz? ..... 
divers Sorts of Chint curiously flowred, which doth much represent fiowred Sattin, of Curious 
lioely Colours. 

Fol 134. Two of yf Grandees of his Councill must alsoe be Piscashed wf 6 pieces of 
fine Callicoes or Chint each of them . . . fline and course Chint of very Small fiowrs 
..... but 20 bailes of Chint and Callicoes is Enough for f a yeare for the whole 
countrey. 

Fol . 158. are brought hither [Achin] .... fine Chint of Metcblipatam. 

See Yule, s . v . Chintz, [N and E. p. 17, for 22nd April, 1680, has “ Chints, ,, ] 
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CHOOLIA. 

Fol. 141. buildinge houses .... w 0 ? were noe Sooner built but were giuen to one 

Chulijar or Other yf Radjas favourites. 

Fol 141. and in theire Stead he placed Chulyars .... whereupon yf Malayars 
and Syamers rose Yp in arms . . . and killed .... all yf Moors and Chulyars 

I judge they killed in this insurrection 70 or 75 Moors and Chulyars. 

Fol. 142. The Chulyars are a People y* range into all Kingdoms and Countreys in Asia: 
and are a Subtle and Roguish people, of yf Mahometan Sect, but not very great Observers of 
many of bis laws, theire Natine land is Vpon yf Southermost parts of y? Choromandell Coast, 
Vizt Porto Novo : Pullicherrie : Negapatam : &c. 

Fol 144. Sold the goods to Sarajah Cawn : a Chulyar & chiefe Shabandar of Quedah : 

(and rogue Enough too) but got very little or noe Satisfaction, beinge 

outwitted by this Cunninge Chulyar. 

See Yule, s . v. Choolia. [The above quotations are remarkable for the period and valuable 
for the history of the name and for the accuracy of the description of this class of adventurous 
Muhammadans from the East Coast of Madras.] 


CHOP. 

Fol. 54. he [the Governour] is Very ready to giue his Chopp w 0 ? 1 is Signet by Vertue of 
w ch he goeth very Safely to yf next Goverment and there tendered w 4 ? his Chopp and soe 
forward ; it is a Seale put upon his wrist in black w c ; h giues a durable impression not at 
once Easily washed off. 

Fol. 93. y? water and Mudde of yf Ganges Sent from them [the Brachmans] w 4 ? theire 
Choppe or Seale Vpon it is accompted Sacred * . . . Sealed w fc ? yf great Brachmans 
Choppe (Otherwise of noe Esteeme). 

Fol 161. She [the Queen of Achin] Sendeth downe to them her Chopp (i. e.) her broad 
Seale ; and then it is granted according to theire request, if yf Chopp cometh not downe to 
them they must desist from yf businesse in hand, and mind Somethinge else. The Chopp is 
made of Silver 8 or 10 inches longe & like to a Mace w c ? openeth on yf topp where yf Signet 
is Enclosed. Before any fforaigner can land in this Port he must receiue this Chopp, and then 
hath he freedom© to buy and Sell and land his goods at pleasure, the like must be done when 
he is almost ready to depart yf Conntrey, by yf Master or Commander onely eTse it is taken 
as a most grosse Affront and yf Choppe is made ready about 

9 or 10 yf next morninge. 

Fol 162. And there wee pay for yf Chopp 2 pieces of very fine callicos or Muzlinge or 
4 tailes in moneys vizi? four pounds Sterlinge. 

Fol 168 noe Other dnties are payable by any of yf English Nation 

Except yf Chopp in and out. 

Fol 164. to informe yf Officers there that wee are ready and want onely yf Queens 
Chopp. 

Fol 16G. onely once more he must goe to yf Custome house and there take yf Chopp for 
his departure. 

Bee Yule, $. v. Ohop. 

\N . and E, p. 20, May 20th, 1680 : “ All goods (except planks and such bulky things of 

small valltfe) goring comeing by sea must pass through the sea gate & there be searcht, 
examined and custdmed and being chopt with Red Inke p ’may pass out or in without 
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further question from any person.’’ P. 23, 3rd June, 1680 : u Measure or cause to be measured 
ivitk such lawfull measures as shall have the Company’s chop upon them all.” 

CHOULTRY. 

Fol 74. one of y? finest Chowlteries or free lodgeinge houses for all travellers that is 
contained in this Kingdome [Bengala]. 

See Yule, s. v. Choultry. \_N. and E, has frequent references to the word in its sense of 
Court-house ; see pp. 10, 21, 23 and 39, all for 1680. Carrying this essentially Madrasi word to 
Bengal in the text is curious.] 

CHTJNAM. 

Fol. 163. then [cut] one betelee leaf e or two and Spread a little qualified 

lime thereon w 0 ! 1 by them is called Chenam. 

See Yule, s. i\ Chunam. 

COBANG. 

Fol . 152, y? Coyne [of Queda] is good gold and in Small pieces & are called Copans, 

8 of which Value one Boyall of 8 or 4s : 6d : English. 4 Copans is one mace .... 
Small Coppar moneys tinned over called Tarra : 96 of w 0 /* make one Copan. 

Not in Yule. [See ante , Vol. XXVII. p. 223 ; Vol. XXXI. p. 51 ft] 

COCHIN-CHINA. 

Fol. 101. Great quantities of Muske brought from Co chin -China and China it selfe. 

See Yule, s . v. Cochin-China. The spelling in the text is remarkable for the period. 

COCKS ISLAND. 

Fol 91. The Riuer of Ganges is of large & wonderfull Extent: Once I went through a 
Small rivolet of it called Dobra : w^in yf Jsle of Cocks. 

Fol 95. neare yf mouth of yf Ganges, vpon my returne of a Vqyadge to yf Maldivse 
I lost 8 men by theire Salvagenesse. I sent them On Shore upon Cocks Island to cut wood 
well armed .... 3 were torne in pieces by yf Tygers viz? two Moors and one Portugnees. 

Not in Yule. [An island at the entrance of the Hugh River which has now absorbed into 
Saugor Island. See Yule, Hedges Diary , Vol. III. p. 207.] 

COCONUT. 

Fol 29. yf Groves consistinge of ... . Coco nut trees. 

Fol. 69. [Cuttack] adorned with .... delicate Groves of . . . Coeonutt 

trees all very much adorneinge. 

Fol. 134 f. doth often Send us henns ducks coconuts .... all the fruite this 
countrey [Janselone] affordeth is Coeonutt. 

See Yule, $. v. Coco. 

COFFEE. 

Fol 45. drinke much Coffee. 

See Yule, s. v . Coffee. 

COIR. 

Fol. 27, the boats they doe lade and Vnlade Ships or Vessels with . . • . 

togeather w*? Cayre. 

Fol. 48. yf falls of 15 or 16 inch Coyre Cable. 


. . Sowed 
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Fol. 49. The Cables, Strapps &c: are made of Cayre, viz? yf Rhine of Coco nuts very 
fine Spun, yf best Sort of w c ; h is brought from the Maldiva Isles • • * . yf Cayre of ye 
Maldiva grows Ypon a very brackish Soyle. 

Fol. 77. yf rest 6 or 7 yearly goe to yf 12000 Islands called Maldiva to fetch cowries 
and Cayre. 

See Yule, s . v. Coir, [It is used in the test in the sense of rope made from coconut husk. 
See ante , Vol, XXX, p. 399.] 

COLOMBO. 

Fol. 77. They are bought [in Ceylone] from yf Dutch ... in Gala or Colomba. 

See Yule, $. v . Colombo. [The transition spelling in the text is valuable.] 

COMBOY. 

Fol . 134. Cambayas of 8 Covets longe Checkered blew and white w^ red Striped 
heads and borders, 

Fol. 158. ffrom Bengala Cambayas. 

See Yule, s. v . Comboy. [The quotations are valuable. N. and E . p. 16, 8th April 1680, 
has “ about 20 peeces of Cambayas.’ ’] 


COMORIN, CAPE. 

Fol . 91. Tutacree (a Dutch ffactorie neare yf Cape Comorin). 
See Yule, s. v. Comorin. 


CONGEE. 

FoL 20. Congye w c £ is noe more then fresh Water boyled with a little rice in it. 

Fol. 54. Congy w°J» is water boyled very well with Some rice in it. 

See Yule, s. v. Congee : [Water in which rice has been boiled ; invalid diet; slops : also a 
substitute for starch in stiffening cloth.] [N. and E. p, 18, 13th April, 1680 : “ The washers 

engage to wash, whiten, conjee, beat and well cure according to custom all callicoes and cloth 
at the rates following.”] 

CONICOPOLY. 

Fol. 18. theire Secretaries are called Conecopola’s. 

See Yule, s . v. Conicopoly. In Madras, a deck. [N. and F . pp. 21 and 27, has Cancoplys, 
and on p. 34 for 21st Sept. 1680 a very valuable quotation: “The Governour accompanyed 
with the Councell .... attended by six files of Soldyers .... the Cancoplys of 
the Towne and of the grounds, went the circuit of Madrass ground, which was described by the 
Cancoply of the grounds and lyes soe intermixed with others (as is customary in these Conn- 
trys) that ’tis impossible to be knowne to any others, therefore every village has a Cancoply 
and a Parryar who are imployed in this office which goes from Father to Son for ever.”] 

CONJAGUAREE, POINT. 

Fol. 59. a very wild Open bay that Extendeth it selfe from Point Conjaguaree to 
Palmeris. 


jSot in Yule. [An undefined point near Point Palmyras, probably representing a form 
Kanhayyagarhi or Kaniagarhi.] 

' . CORINGA. 

Fol. 2. It [the Ohor oman del Coast] Extendeth it Selfe to point Goodaware on yf South 
Side of yf bay Corango. 
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Fol. 56. 


Point or Cape Goodawaree the Entrance or South Side of yf bay Corango 

bemge a Very Secure Coast to harbour ia namely in Corango. 

Yule, s. v. Coringa, has no quotations. 

COKOMANDEL. 

Fol. 2. The Extent of the Choromandel coast: This coast begineth at Negapatam 
• ; _ ' ’ • Exte * defc k Self© to point Goodaware on y® South Side of y® bay Corango 
which by Computation is m length 400 English miles. 6 * 

See Yule, s. v, Coromandel. 


COSSA. 


Fol 101. ffrom Dacca : The Chiefe Commodities brought 
called Muzlinge. 


are fine Cossas, commonly 


See Yule, s. v. Piece-goods. [The above is a valuable quotation. The word is kkdsd 
a cotton cloth still used in India, softer than longcloth, and closer than muslin: between 
longcloth and muslin.] 


COSSIM. 


Fol 92. Cossumbazar .... whence it receiued this name, Cossum 
y? husband or Chiefe and Bazar a Markett. 


signifieinge 


Not in Yule. [This derivation of this once well-known name in Bengal is of course 
fanciful.] ° 


COSSIMBAZAR. 

Fol 9. Cossumbazar : A Very famous and pleasant towne. 

See Yule, $, v. Cossimbazar. See ante , Yol. XXVIII. p. 294. 

COTWAL. 

Fol 90. Every thursday night repaire to yf Governours and Cattwalls i. e. the Justice of 
peace his house, before whom they doe and must dance and Singe. 

See Yule, 8, v. Cotwal. [The spelling is remarkable for the period.] 

COUNTRY. 

Fol. 35. yf Abundance of fish caught here for yf Supply of many countrey Cities and 
inland towns. 

See Yule, s. v. Country. It means “ Indian ” as opposed to “ European." [N. and E. has, 
p. 38 for 21st November 1680, “safe arrival iu the Bay of the English ships, some Country 
ships being cast away.”] 

COYID. 

Fol \ 94 - Th ey measure .... Callicoes, Silks <fcc by yf Covet w 9 ? 

conf 18 inches and is called hawt. 

Fol, 134. Cambayas of 8 covets longe. 

See Yule, s . v. Covid. [The covid is a cubit or ell.] 

COWRY. 

Fol. 77. yf rest 6 or 7 goe yearly to yf 12000: Islands called Maldiva to fetch cowries. 

JW. 86. cowries .... yf currant moneys of this Kingdoms [Bengal a] & Orixa • 

’‘fM i^ Ckan ‘ * * • Cowries are Small Shells brought from yf Islands 

or Malldiva : a great quantitie passe for one Rupee, not lesse then 3200. 
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Fol. 94. Theire Small moneys called Cowries being Small Shells taken ont of y® Sea 

passe "Very currant by tale They seldome rise or fall more then 2 Pone in 

one Rupee and y$ onely in Ballasore at yf arrivall of the Ships from Ins : Maldivse. 

See Yule, s. v . Cowry. See ante , Vol. XXVI. p. 290 £f. ; Vol. XXVIII. p. 170 ff. ; Vol. XXIX. 
pp. 38, 41. 

CflEASE. 

Fol. 160. Which soe enraged the Old bloody Tyrant that he drew his Creest and 
Stabbed his Son dead. 

Fol. 176. and armed w 4 ? Creest and Lance. 

See Yule, s . v. Crease, the Malay dagger or Tens. [The form in the text may be compared 
with the spelling Christ ! adopted by the 17th Century translater of La Loubere, though I have 
unfortunately mislaid the quotation.] 

CUPINE. 

Fol. 132. When wee have a considerable quantitie of these Smal pieces of tinne togeather 
[in Janselone] wee weigh w^ Scales or Stylyard 52 pound w* and \ : and melt it in a Steele 
panne for yf Purpose, and runne it into a mold of wood or clay : and that is an Exact Cupine : 

• . . .... In any considerable quantitie of goods Sold togeather wee agree for soe 

many Baharre or soe many Cupines. 

Not in Yule. Yide ante, Yol. XXXI. p. 51 f£. 

CUTTACK. 

Fol. 69. The Secound best Citty that is in this Kingdome [Bengala] is called Cattack: 
a very decent and more comely Citty then Dacca. 

Fol. 71, The Old Nabob of Cattack beinge Sent for to the Court at Dacca. 

Fol. 73. Some few days afterwards the Nabob rode through yf towne of Ballasore in his 
greatest State, mounted upon a Very large Elephant, and thus proceeded towards the Citty 
Cattack. 

See Yule, s. v . Cuttack, 

DACCA, 

Fol. 64. Hee fled to a Small Villadge Seated upon the banks of Ganges and thence’ to 
Dacca yf Metropolitan of this Kingdome [Bengala]. 

Fol. 64. theAraekanKinge Sends a parcell of Gylyars viztGallys, well fitted and manned 
w^ Arackaners and firangues who came through yf Riuers to Dacca. 

Fol* 65. Hee makes Dacca yf Metropolitan beinge a fairer and Stronger Citty then Radja 
Mehal : the antient Metropolis, 

Fol. 68, The Citty Dacca is a Very large spacious one, but standeth Vpon low marshy 
Swampy ground • , , . haveinge a fine and large Riuer that runneth close by yf walls 

thereof. 

Fol. 69. The English and Dutch have each of them a ffactorie in the Citty of Dacca. 

Fol. 73. up yf Riuer of Ganges as high as Dacca. 

Fol. 94. rupees, halfe rupees and quarters, a very good Sort of fine Silver moneys, 
Coyned in yf Mint at Dacca. 

Fol. 101. ffrom Dacca : The Chiefe Commodities brought are fine Cossas, commonly 
called Muzlinge. 

See Yule, s. v. Dacca. 
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DAMMER. 

Fol 158. feom yf Wf Coast of this Jsland [Sumatra] .... Dammar .... 
The Dammar of Sumatra is accompted and I know it by Experience to be better then any other 
in Jndia or South Seas, wee make all our pitch and Tarre w*? Dammar and Oyle as followeth. 
One third dammar and 2/3 Oyle, well boy led togeather, make very good tarre, but not Ser- 
viceable for any ropes, by reason of yf Oyle. Again 2/3 Dammar and 1/3 Oyle make a Very 
Excellent Sort of pitch not inferiour to yf best wee vse for our Shippinge in England. And 
indeed wee have noe Other Pitch or tarre in any of yf Easterne parts of yf knowne World. 

See Yule, s, v . Dammer. See ante , Vol. XXX. p. 337. 

DECCAN. 

Fol, 62. Hee Sent . . . his third Son Aurenge-Zebe into Decan. 

See Yule, $. v . Deccan. 

DELHI. 

Fol 65. Much flyinge news arrived att Agra and Delly. 

Fol, 67. hence was a Short answer yf yf treasure was as Safe in Dacca as in his owne 
Exchequer in Agra or Delly. 

See Yule, s, v. Delhi. [It is a pity that Yule did not trace the rise of the h in Delhi, as it 
is not in the vernacular forms, nor in the old 17th century writers.] 

DOBRA RIVER. 

Fol . 91. The Riuer of Ganges is of large & wonderfull Extent : Once I went through a 
Small ri volet of rivolet of it called Dobra : w^in yf Jsle of Cocks. 

Not in Yule. [It is almost impossible to trace this among the existing deltaic streams on 
the left bank of the Hugli, by Saugor Island.] 

DIVI, POINT. 

Fol 31. Pettipolee .... lyeth to the SWard of Point Due. 

Fol 51. yf River Kishna .... jssueth out Vpon Point Due, yf Entrance of yf 
Roade of MetchKpatam. 

Not in Yule. [Well known to mariners of old as the Southern point of the Kistna estuary . 
Vide ante , Yol XXX. p. 392.] 

DUBASH. 

Fol, 24. my Dubashee whose name was Narsa asked me if I wold Stay to See a band- 
some younge Widdow burned. 

Fol 162. Some of yf Custome-house Officers and commonly yf English Dubashee 

but in yf interim yf Shabandar & Dubashee doth accompanie 

him and discourse most friendly. 

Fol 164. wee Send to yf Custome house yf English Dubashee to informe yf Officers there 
that wee are ready. 

See Yule, $. v . Dabash. [The quotations are good for the date and the form of the word. 
It meant an interpreter and mercantile broker.] 

[Y. and E, p. 20, for 25th May 1680: “ bringing letters .... that Yerona the 
Dubass was dead/’ P. 27, for 5th July 1680: “the wages of the Company’s Dubasses.” 
P. 43, for 28th Dec. 1680 : “ Resolved to Tasheriff: the seven Chief Merchants and the Chief 
Dubass upon New Years Day.”] 


(To be continued,) 
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HINDUISM IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

BY H. A. BOSE. 

I. 

The Shrine of Balak Rupi, near Sujanpur in 
Kangra. 

My informants are : — (1) Ohuhrfi, Brahman 
Cliela (or disciple), (2) Lalman Brahman, (3) Nim 
Nath Jogi, 1 (4) Bast Jogi, (5) Darshnun Jogi, and 
(8) Bisakku Jogi, jogis of Balak Rfipl. 

One Ganesha Brahman, a pardliit of the Jaswal 
Rajas, gave up his office and took up his abode in 
Dhar Balak Rupi, whence he repaired to Har, 
where the temple of Baba Balak Rfipi now stands. 
His grandson, Jogfi, when he was about 10 or 12 
years old, one day went to his fields with a plough 
on his shoulder. In the jungle he met a young 
gosdin, who asked him if he would serve him. 
Jogfi consented, whereupon the gosdin instructed 
him not to tell anybody what had passed between 
them. 2 

Leaving the gosdin, Jo gfi went to the fields, 
where other men were working, and on his arrival 
there, began to dance involuntarily saying that 
he did not know where he had left his plough. 
The men rejoined that the plough was on his 
shoulder and asked what was the matter with him. 
Jogfi told them the whole story, hut when he had 
finished telling it he became mad. Gan£sh&, his 
father, thereupon took some cotton-thread, and 
went to a gosdin, by name Kanthar Nath, who 
recited some mantras, blew on the thread, and 
told him to put it round the neck of Jogfi, who on 
wearing it was partially cured. Kanthar Nath 
then advised Ganesha to take the lad to Baba Lai 
Ffiri, a good Mahatma, who lived in the village of 
Ganyara Ganjhar, which he did. Lai Purl let 
him depart, telling him that he would follow him- 
He also declared that the gosain, whom the mad 
lad had met, was Baba Balak Rfipi, and that he 
had been afflicted because he had betrayed the 
Babd. Ganesha went his way home, but Baba 
Lai Pari reached Har before him. Thereafter 
both Babfi Lai Pari and Jogi Kanthar Nath began 
to search for B&b& Balak Rapt 

At that time, on the site where Balak Rfipts 
temple now stands, was a temple of Gugga, and 
close to it w as a rose-bush. Baba Lai Pari told 

* or lord of the ntm tree. The names of 

Jogts will repay investigation. 

% Of, the story of Birag Lok, infrd. 

15 Does thk mean that the cult of Bfilak Rfipi is, or 


Ganfishl to cut down the bush and to dig 
beneath it. When he had dug to a depth of 
four or five cubits be discovered a flat-stone 
(pindi) against which the spade, with which 
be was digging, struck (the mark caused by 
the stroke is still visible) and blood began to ooze 
from it till the whole pit was filled with blood. 
After a short time the blood stopped and milk 
began to flow out of it. Next came a stream 
of saffron which was followed by a flame (jot) 
of incense (dMp), and finally by a current of 
water. Baba Lai Pfiri said that all these were 
signs of Baba Balak Rupi. He then took the 
idol (pindi) to the Neogal Nadi in order to bathe 
it, whereupon milk again began to issue from it. 
The idol was then taken back to its former place. 

While on the way near Bhochar Ktrnd (a tank 
near the temple on the roadside) the idol by 
itself moved from the palanquin, in which it was 
being carried, and went into the tank. Baba 
Lai Pdri and Kanthar Nath recovered it and 
brought it back to the place where it had first 
appeared. During the night it was revealed to 
Baba L&l Pfiri in a vision that Gugga’s temple 
should he demolished and its remains cast into 
the Neogal Kund, or Nadi, or used in building a 
temple to Balak Rfipi on the same site. 3 Accord- 
ingly the idol was stationed on the place pointed 
out. 4 Babfi Lai Pfiri said that Jogfi’s eldest son 
and his descendants would have the right to 
worship the idol, while the out-door duties would 
be performed by Kanthar Jogi’s descendants. 
At that time Sasram Ohand Katoch was the Raja 
of this territory. 

Pirst of all Raja Abhi Ohand made a vow at 
the temple of Babfi Balak Rfipi in order that he 
might be blessed with a son. When he begot 
a child, the Baba began to be resorted to more 
eagerly. 

A Rajpfit girl was once told by her brother’s 
wife to graze cattle, and on her refusing, the 
latter said : — ( Yes, it is below your dignity to 
graze cattle because you are a Rani ; be sure 
you will not he married to a Raja/ The girl in 
distress at the remark untied the cattle and led 
them to jungle. At that time Baba Balak Rfipi 
had again become manifest. The girl supplicated 
him and said that she would not believe him to 

was, hostile to that of Guggfi ? Has the latter cult been 
displaced elsewhere by that of a Sidh ? 

4 This looks like Siva worship. Is Balak Rfipi to be 
considered an incarnation of Siva ? 
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be really Balak Rfipi unless she married a Raja, 
adding that if her desire were fulfilled she would 
offer a bullock 5 of copper at his temple. Five or 
seven days had not elapsed when a Raja of the 
Katoch dynasty chanced to pass where the girl was 
herding cattle, and seeing the girl, he ordered her 
to be taken to his seraglio, where he married her. 
Unfortunately the girl forgot to fulfil her vow, 
and so a short time after all the Ptanis in the 
seraglio began to nod their heads \) hhelnd , 6 as if 
under the influence of a spirit), and continued 
doing so day and night. The Raja summoned 
all the sddhus and cMlds. One of the latter said 
that the cause of the Ranis’ being possessed by 
spirits was that a vow to BaMB&lak Rfipi had not 
been fulfilled. The Rajareplied that if all the Ranis 
recovered he would take all his family to the 
temple and present the promised offering. The 
cMld then prepared a thread in the name of the 
Baba, and this was put round the necks of the 
persons possessed, who recovered. Thereafter a 
bullock was made of copper, and the R&ja also 
erected a temple. When the bullock was offered 
lj$b-dan), the artist who had made it died 
forthwith. 7 

Whenever any misfortune is to befall the 
family of the Katoch Rajas, the copper bullock is 
affected as if by fear. This occurred on the 29th 
of Har Sambat 1902, and His Highness Raja 
Partab Ohand died on the I5th of Sawan in that 
year. On that day Baba Balak Pdri’s idol also 
perspired. It is for these reasons that the bullock 
is worshipped and vows are made to it. The jdtris 
(offerers) who make vows at the temple of the 
bullock, offer on the fulfilment of their desires 
jopu tdpv, and Mind 8 and rub the bullock with 
the offering. They also put a bell round his neck. 
These offerings are taken by the jogi on duty, 
there being several jogis who attend by turn. 

Four fairs, taking eight days, are held in 
honour of Balak Rftpi on every Saturday in J6th 
and H&r. Those who have vowed to offer living 
he-goats present them alive, while those who had 
vowed to kill he-goats slaughter them at a fixed 
place within the temple precincts. The head, 
fore-legs, and skin are given to the jogi on duty, 
and some rice and a pice are also paid to him as 

5 Bail in the Vernacular. Again, this looks like the 
bull of Siva. 

6 Can anyone explain this nse of kh£ln& (kh£&n&) fox 
demoniacal possession ? 

7 Parallels are wanted. [There is something very like 
this in the legends relating to the erection of the 
colossal Jain figures at Belgnla : vide ante, Devil-worship 
of the Tuluvas, stories of KaBsu<Ja and Kallurti. — Ed.] 


compensation for ancestor-worship? The lie-goats 
that are brought to be slaughtered there are 
killed at Neogal Kund, and cooked and eaten 
at the same place. Sometimes they take the 
cooked meat home and distribute it a3 a holy 
thing. 

The ceremony of jamvdlu 10 (or shaving the hail* 
of a child for the first time) is usually performed 
in the temple of B&lak Rtipi,andthe hair is there- 
upon offered at the temple, or those who observe 
the ceremony at home often come to the temple 
and offer the hair. An additional present, the 
amount of which varies from two pice to the 
sum that one’s means allow, is also made. All 
these offerings are taken by the jog i on duty. The 
jdtris who make offerings (e. g., a Inman being, 
i. e., a child or a buffalo, cow, horse, etc., accord- 
ing to their vows, 11 give it, if an animal, to the 
jdgi on duty, while in the case of a child its price 
is paid to the jogi and the infant is taken back. 
Besides, cash, curds, umbrellas, cocoanuts, and 
ghi are also offered. These offerings are preserved 
in the bhandar (store-house). 

The people living in the vicinity of the temple, 
within 15 or 20 kos distance, do not eat any fresh 
com (termed nawan , literally meaning * new’) un- 
less they have offered it at Balak Puri’s temple. 12 

II. 

The Shrine of Bawa Baroh Mahadeo, near 
Jawala Mukhi. 

The real history of the Bawa is not known, 
but the story goes that under a banydn or] hart 
tree (whence the name Baroh) appeared an idol 
of stone still to be seen in Danaya, by name Kali 
Nath, whose merits Bawa Lai Pftri preached. In 
St. 1740 Dhi&n Singh, Wazir of Goler, was im- 
prisoned at Kotla and a soldier at the Port, a native 
of Danaya, persuaded him to make a vow to Bawa 
Bar6h, in consequence of which he was released. 
The wazir, however, forgot his vow and so fell ill 
until he made a large pecuniary offering to the 
shrine. In this year the small old temple was 
replaced by the present larger one under Baba Bal 
Pari. The gdsaihs in charge have been : — (1) Bal 
Pari — Shib Pflri, gur-bhdis; (2) Sukh Pflri, died 
St. 1938 ; (3) Deo Pfiri. 

8 Mot traceable in Dictionaries, 

s What does ‘compensation for ancestor-worship’ 
mean, 

10 Why so called F jandi&n is the usual term. 

11 Under what circumstances is a child vowed to Balak 
Rfipl? 

i-2 An instance of first-fruits offered to the god. 
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The followers of Bawa Baroh keep a,jh6U 13 (cloth 
bag), an iron chain, hharwan (sandals), and a cMU 
or shirt, in their houses. 

Grain is usually offered at the shrine, with flour, 
gM and gur for the bullock (there appears to be 
an image of a bullock also). If a he-goat is sacri- 
ficed, the skin and a hind-leg are offered up, the 
rest being eaten by the jdtri on his way home. 

Sometimes a kudnu, or living he-goat, is 
offered, as the substitute for a life in case of sick- 
ness, or by one who is childless. Women can 
enter the shrine. 

III. 

The Shrine of Birag Lok, near Palampur. 

The founder of the shrine, when a boy, once, 
when herding cattle, met a gosain , who told him 
never to disclose the fact of their friendship or 
he would no longer remain in his place. Keeping 
the secret however made him ill, and so at last 
he told his parents all about the gosdtn. 1 * They 
gave him saitu for the holy man, but when about 
to cook it, the boy complained that he had no 
water, whereupon the gosdiii struck the ground 
with his gajd (an iron stick) and aspring appeared, 
which still exists. The go sain did not eat the 
food, saying his hunger was satisfied by its smell. 
The boy then caught the go sain by the arm, upon 


which the latter struck him with his hand and 
turned him into stone. 

A few days later a Bh&t Brdhman became 
possessed and saw all that had occurred. So 
a temple was erected and the place called Bird? 
(Gosain) Lok (corrupted from dlojo, disappear- 
ance). As Birag Lok had been a herdsman he 
became peculiarly the god of cattle and fulfils 
vows made regarding cattle. The fair is on Har 

3rd. He-goats and corn are offered. InthisSidh- 
temple there is also an image of Gorakhnath 
placed therein by a Goleria Mian in the Sikh 
times. The stone idol of the boy has disappeared 
The followers of the shrine regard the gosdtn as 
Gorakhnath himself. The keepers of the shrine 
are (Gir) Gosalns and Bhat Brahmans. 

IY. 

Bawa Fathu’s Shrine, near Raniwal. 

300 years ago a Brahman of the Bhari ildqa in 
Rawalpindi District asked Bedi Bawa Parjapati 
for a charm, as his children had all died, and vowed 
to give his first-born to him. The Brahman had 
five sons, but failed to keep his word, so two of 
them died. Thereupon he brought one of his sons, 
Fathti, to the B&di who kept him with him. So 
Bawa Fathfl became a sadhu , and people began to 
pay him visits. 1 ** The Bi*ahmans of the shrine are 
descendants of Bawa Parjapati, a Bhagat of Guru 
Mnak. The fair is held on 1st Bais&kh. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Q IYA SAVED BY A SPIDER ON HIS FLIGHT. 

(A Query by Pro/. Ludwig .) 

Yemana (the Telingana poet; age?) alludes 
to such a story in his Padyamulu (Book III., 
strophe 159) : — 

qmra Harunaku neta purugu id nurina 
sthiramu galgu jnanajivama 5 yye 
netaM mivacce ? nijabhakti hetuvu, 

“ formerly for Harass benefit) a web the spider 
himself weaving, permanent-become knowledge- 
soul obtained having (having obtained a soul 
endowed with true knowledge) — for the weaving 
what came (what of this reward was the quota for 
the weaving) ? (nothing ; for) true (inborn) faith 
(or devotion) (alone was) the motive (for the 
reward). 5 ’ 

13 These usages point to some ceremony of initiation. 
The followers of the god have the devotee’s $h6lt, but 
the meaning of the iron chain, etc. , is obscure. 

u These stories point to some allegorical meaning 
underlying the popular legend. The gosiin is said to be 


An analogous story is told about an escape by 
Robert Bruce, and I am informed likewise of 
King David in a Midras , viz., that he was saved 
by the intervention of a spider, which spread its 
net across the opening of a cavern, where he had 
sought and found a temporary refuge. In neither 
of these two instances I am able to furnish the 
exact references, although the facts themselves 
are well known. 

Although it is pity to risk that future fugitives 
may fail to derive advantage from well-intentioned 
spiders by giving greater publicity to these 
stories, it would be interesting to learn whether 
the story about Civa is of exclusively South Indian 
origin or is known in the North or any other part 
of India also. I do not remember to have met 
with it in the course of a tolerably extensive 
reading. 

Gorakhnath himself. Can anyone say what is the 
belief underlying these legends ? 

10 An instance of worship being transferred from the 
god of the shrine to a person vowed to him and so made 
holy or accurst. 
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Ca.vdba-yyIkaranjl : Die Grammatik des Candra- 

gomin. Sutra, Unadi, Dhatupatha. Edited by 

Dr. Bruno Liebich. Brookbaus. Leipzig, 1902. 

The foundations of the scientific study of the 
native system of Sanskrit grammar having been 
laid by Bohtlingk in his two editions of P&nini 
and by Kielhom in his monumental edition of the 
Mahdbhdshya, the parampard of researches in 
this field is being worthily continued by the latter 
scholar’s pupil, Prof. Liebich, of the University 
of Breslau, himself long well-known by his 
writings on Panini and the KdHTcd Vritti . He 
has in the volume now before us produced 
a valuable critical edition of the most important 
parts of the system of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
grammarian Ohandragomin. This grammar, 
though not belonging to the Paninean system, 
is yet of historical value in connexion with that 
system, since Sfttras of Chandra which have no 
parallel in Panini and Patanjali, are borrowed, in 
a modified or unmodified form, by the authors 
of the K&sik& Vritti, bub always without any 
acknowledgment of the source (e. g., Chdndra 
Sutra III, ii, 61 in K. Y. IY, ii, 138 and 
IY, iv, 72-73 in K. Y. Y, iv, 75). Hence 
Prof. Liebich’s edition of Ohandragomin is 
a necessary preliminary step towards the elucida- 
tion of several passages in the present text of the 
KdHkd . Sanskritists will look forward to the 
critical edition of the latter commentary which 
Prof. Liebich intends to bring out later on. 

The expectation that MSS. of Chandragomin’s 
grammar might turn up in a Buddhist country 
like Ceylon, has never been fulfilled. But the 
work was at one time undoubtedly known there ; 
for an elementary Sanskrit grammar entitled 
BdldvabOdhana, which is an abstract of Chandra 
written about 1200 A. D. by a Buddhist monk in 
Ceylon, has been preserved (published at Colombo 
in 1895). 

In Kashmir, which was probably the native 
country of Ohandragomin, nothing beyond a single 
leaf containing the varna-sutras, or phonology, 
and the paribhdshd-sutras, or rules of interpreta- 
tion, belonging to this grammarian’s system, has 
been brought to light. This fragment, though so 
small in extent, has, however, proved of critical 
value in connexion with the texts subsequently 
discovered. 

On the other hand, Nepal, that small country 
to which we owe the preservation of so many 
works of Buddhistic Sanskrit literature, has 
yielded, after persistent search, MSS. of all 
the most imnorfianf: nnrmno-f-ArJ -ocrifh 


Chandra’s grammar. These and several 
subsidiary texts and commentaries, comprising 
altogether twenty works (briefly described in the 
Indian Antiquary for 1896, pp. 103-5), are all 
preserved in the Tibetan translations made be- 
tween 700 and 900 A. D., and contained in the 
Tanjur . These accurate translations are of the 
utmost value to the editors of the corresponding 
Sanskrit texts. 

The main part of Prof. Liebich’s edition 
consists of the Sutra of the grammar itself 
(pp. 1-139). This is preceded by the Dhdtupdtha 
(pp. l*-34#), to which is added a transliterated 
list of the roots in alphabetical order 
(pp. 85*-47*). Judging by the pagination, this 
part of the volume was added after the rest had 
been printed. The third part is formed by the 
Unddi-Sutra (pp. 140-171), to which is appended 
a transliterated alphabetical list of the Unadi 
words (pp. 172-181). The volume concludes with 
an index to the grammatical and the Unadi Sfltras 
combined (pp. 182-235). There is a short preface 
of four pages dealing chiefly with the MS. 
material used by the editor. A long introduction 
was unnecessary after the author’s extensive 
article on the Chandra-vy dicar ana in the Gottinger 
Nachrichten for 1895 (pp. 272-321), and his 
contribution to the Vienna Oriental Journal for 
1899 on the date of Ohandragomin (pp. 308-315). 
His chronological argument, in the latter article, 
is based on a happy and convincing conjectural 
emendation of a sentence occurring in his MS. of 
the Chandra-vritti , a commentary on the Chdndra - 
sutra, which he believes Ohandragomin himself 
to have composed, though he reserves the proof 
of this belief for a future occasion. The sentence 
in question, ajayad Guptd Hundn iti, is employed 
as an illustration of the use of the imperfect to 
express that an event occurred within the lifetime 
of the speaker. Now the event here spoken of 
can only refer to the temporary defeat of the 
Hflnas by Skandagupta soon after 465 A. D., or 
to their final expulsion, in the year 544 A. D., 
by Yasodharman. The author of the Chandra- 
vritti must therefore have flourished either 
about 480 or 550 A. D., the former date 
being the more probable according to Prof. 
Liebich’s showing. Even if the foregoing argu- 
ment were to be set aside, the date of Chandra- 
gomin’s grammar could not be later than 600 
A. D., as it was known to the authors of the 
KdttM Vritti . 

The grammatical S&tras, which number about 
3,100, are printed separately, each line containing 
I but one Sfttra together with the reference to the 
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corresponding passage in Panini, the Mahd - 
Ihdshya , or the KdHkd, when such exist. The 
whole work is divided into six books (each sub- 
divided into four padas ), which correspond to the 
last six of Panini, the contents of the latter’s 
first two books being scattered over various parts 
of Chandra’s grammar. The first thirteen Sfttras 
are identical with Panini’s fourteen Siva Sutras, 
the only variation being, that the fifth and sixth of 
Panini — hayavarat lan — are here run into one : 
hayavaralan. The degree of correspondence 
between Chandra’s sfttras and Panini’s varies. 
There is sometimes complete identity; e. g. 9 
upamdndd dchdre (I, i, 25 = P. Ill, i» 10). 
Occasionally the sutras differ in the order of the 
words only, as &id anehdl sarvasya (I, i, 12) = 
an&kdl sit sarvasya (P. I, i, 55). The agreement 
in many cases is only partial; for instance, 
shashthydntyasya (I, i, 10) = aid 9 %tyasya (P. I, 
i, 52). The identity is, lastly, often restricted to 
the matter, as Hh6 9 no ralau (I, i, 15) = nr an 
rap ar all (P. I, i, 51). Chandra’s new material, 
amounting apparently to about 35 Sfitras, has 
for the most part been incorporated in the 
KdHM. 

The commentary on this Sdtra, the Chandra- 
vritti already referred to, is no doubt the most 
important text of the whole system. Corre- 
sponding in style and treatment of the subject- 
matter to the KdSikd Vritti , it will most probably 
render important help in emending the corrupt 
passages of the printed text of the latter commen- 
tary. It is therefore to be hoped that Prof. 
Liebich will before long publish the complete text of 
this valuable work also. In the meantime, he has 
in the present volume given extracts from it, in the 
form of notes to those, portions of Chandra’s sGtra 
which have no parallel in the Paninean system. 

Prof. Liebich’s text of the Dhdtupdtha-sutra is 
based on a Cambridge MS. (dated A, D. 1356) and 
on one of the three recensions of the work in the 
Tibetan Tanjur (No. 3724). That recension he 
regards as containing the purest form of the 
Dhdtupatha of the Chandra system (see Gott 
Nachrichten , p. 304). The number of roots 
enumerated in that recension is 1,659, while that 
in Liebich’s text is, according to my reckoning,' 
hardly 1,600. It would be interesting to have this 
discrepancy explained. The Sfitras are here 
printed in two columns to the page, the number 
of the corresponding root in Bohtlingk’s 
Mkdiupitha (contained in his edition of Panini, 
1887) being added in each case. In matter, 
Gha&dm, agrees here pretty closely with Panini, 
the roots bciag similarly divided according to the 
4^ J&t of the verbs within 


the classes is, however, different, Chandra 
grouping them according to the voices of the 
verb. Thus in the second or ad-ddi class we have 
first 36 Parasmaipada verbs (called atandndh), 
then 19 Atmanepada ones ( tandninah), and lastly 
seven conjugated in both voices ( vibhdshitdh ). 

Prof. Liebich points out the interesting fact 
that the Dhatup&tha of the KAtantra Gram- 
mar is in reality that of the Chandra system 
as modified by Durgasimlia, the well-known com- 
mentator of the Kdtantra . This modified 
Chandra Dhdtupdtha is No. 3727 in the Tanjur. 
The genuine Dhdtupdtha of the Kdtantra is also 
preserved in the Tibetan version as No. 3723 in 
the same encyclopaedic collection, but the original 
Sanskrit text appears to have been lost. 

Prof. Liebich has constituted the text of 
the Unddi- sutra from two incomplete Nepalese 
Sanskrit MSS. of the Unadisutra-vritti. One of 
these MSS. contains, in this commentary, all the 
Sfttras, except the last fifteen, of the first two 
books, while the second MS. has preserved the 
whole of the third book except the first six Sfitras. 
Fortunately the missing twenty-one Sfitras can 
be restored with certainty from the very faithful 
Tibetan version of the Tanjur. 

Chandragomin disposes the Unddi words in his 
three books independently of Panini, the suffixes 
being arranged by him according to their final 
letter; he also frequently derives the words in 
a different way. Owing to the great divergencies 
in this case, Prof. Liebich has not thought it 
worth while to refer to the parallel sfttras of the 
P&ninean system. He has, instead, added after 
each sfitra the complete Unddi word and its 
paraphrase from the commentary. Thus the 
Sfttra III, 105, va§eh sut cha, is followed by the 
derived and explanatory words vakshah ; Mdali. 
The Tibetan version retains the Sanskrit synonym 
intact, but adds to it the Tibetan translation. 

Prof. Liebich is to be congratulated on his 
thoroughly accurate and scholarly publication, 
which not only marks in itself an advance in our 
knowledge of the intricate systems of native 
grammar, but is also a stepping-stone to further 
advance in the subject. His work should also be 
specially welcomed by Indian Sanskritists, to 
whom the study of the native grammar is 
a peculiarly interesting and important branch of 
Sanskrit learning. The employment of German 
being almost entirely limited to the brief preface, 
a knowledge of that language can be dispensed 
with for the perusal of the book. 

A. A. Macdonell. 

Oxford, March 10 th, 1903. 
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NOTES ON THE INDO-SCYTHIANS. 

BY SYLYAII? L33YI. 

Extracted and rendered into English , with the author's permission, from the 
“Journal Asiatique July-Dee,, 1896 , pp . 444 to 484 , ana? Jan, -June, 1897 , pp. 6 to 42, 

by W, R. Philipps. 

T HERE were published not long ago by M. Sylvain L£vi, in the Journal Asiatique , some 
interesting Notes on the Indo-Scythians, in connection with the question of the date of 
Kanishka and other points of early Indian history. Some people may differ from M. Levi’s 
conclusions ; and others may think that he has not carried them quite far enough. No one, 
however, can fail to admire the thorough and lucid manner in which he has dealt with his 
subject, and to appreciate the value of the matter which he has laid before us. And an English 
rendering of these Notes will be acceptable and useful to students to whom the Notes themselves 
may not be accessible in the original. The object of this paper and its continuations is to 
supply what is necessary in that direction* Space has rendered some abridgment unavoidable ; 
and, as the result, an abstract has mostly to be offered, instead of a full translation. But all 
the leading features of these Notes are, it is believed, brought to the front. M. Levi has kindly 
looked through a proof qf the English rendering, and has made some corrections in details, and 
has added some supplementary information. 

M. Levi’s Notes are divided as follows : — p 
Part I. — Journal Asiatique , July-Dee., 1896, pp, 444 to 484. — Stories. 

Part II. — Journal Asiatique , Jan.-June, 1897, pp. 5 to 26. — Historical Texts, 

Part III. — Journal Asiatique , Jan.-June, 1897, pp. 27 to 42. — St, Thomas, Gondophares, 

and Mazdeo. 

M. L6vi’s spellings of Chinese names and words arp followed, but tbe Indian ones have 
been altered so as to be in harmony with the system of transliteration generally observed in 
the Indian Antiquary . Chinese characters, where they appear in the original, have necessarily- 
been omitted. The figures in thick type in square brackets mark the pages of the original, to 
facilitate reference if it should be, desired to follow up more fully any particular points. , 

PART I. r~ STQRIES. 

[ 444 ] In the traditions of Northern Buddhism, the name of Kanishka has been surrounded 
with a halo, but in literature we find little information about tbe hi s ^ or Y O r legend of this king* 
According to the Chronicle of Kashmir he was the founder of a tow n » Kanishkapura, and 
of several religious buildings, monasteries or temples ( Rajatarahgim , ed. Stein, I, 168 seq.). 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiouen-tsang relates the miraculous circumstances o.f his conversion, 
predicted by tbe Buddba, his pious zeal, the convocation of the last council during hie reign, 
and mentions several times the vast extent of his dominions sind the fame o,f hie power (Vie 
(I.), 84, 95: Mimoires (II.), 42, 106, J13, 172, 199). The Tibetan Taranatha also relates the 
meeting of a great religious assembly and the prosperity pf Buddhism in hie reign ; but 
expressly distinguishes him from another prince of almost the same name, whom he calls 
[ 445 ] Kanika (Schiefner’s translation, 2, 58, 89). Coins and epigraphy have partly corrected 
and completed these data, and shewn the strange syncretism of this Turk! king, who borrowed 
his gods and formulas pell-mell from China and from Iran, from Greek sources and from India. 
Nevertheless we do not know much about him j we can, however, get a little additional light 
from some of the stories preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka. M. L£vi takes these tales from 
three works, which, though of Indian origin, no longer exist in Sanskrit. They are the 
Sutralamkara, the Samyukta-ratna-pitaka, and the Dharma-pitaka-nidanarsutra (?), 
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The Sutralaibkara-Sastra ( Ta-tchoang-ien-king-lun ; Nanjio, 1182) purports to be by the 
Bodhisattva Asvaghosha [Maiming Pou-sa ). The Chinese translation was made by the 
famous Kumarajiva, under the later Ts’in dynasty, about 405 A.D. Beal, in Buddhist Chinese 
Literature (31, 101, 105), pointed out the value and interest of the work, and gave long extracts 
from it. 1 It is a collection of stories, intended to illustrate the Buddha’s word. A short 
sentence [448] from the sutras serves as text for each. The work is worthy of the great teacher 
whom the Chinese authorities unanimously name as its author. The vivid and vigorous style, 
the variety of information, the frequent allasions to Brahmanical legends, and the aggressive 
controversial tone, all shew it to be by the author of the Buddha-charita and Vajra-suchi. The 
discovery of the original would restore a gem to Sanskrit literature, but even in its Chinese 
form, it is one of the happiest productions of Buddhism. 

The Samyukta-ratna-pifaka-sutra ( Tsa-pao-ts'ang king ; Nanjio, 1329) is an anonymous 
collection of 121 avadanas in ten chapters. It was translated into Chinese by the two sramanas 
Ki-kia-ye and T’an-iao, under the dynasty of the Northern Wei, in A. D. 472. Beal in his 
catalogue (85 seq.) translated the final story ; he also called attention to the two stories in which 
the king Tehen-t an Ki-ni-tch’a figures. Beal, however, made this name into Chandan Kanika, 
without recognising the title or the person, and consequently he did not extract the information 
to be found in the story ( The date of Ndg&rjuna Bodhisattva , /. A ., XV. 353, 356). The Chinese 
translators are no doubt responsible for the difficulties of their style : but the clumsiness, 
roughness and confusion of the composition must be due to the Sanskrit author. Sometimes 
he mutilates his [447] legends : sometimes he runs into verbiage and prolixity. 

The Srl-Dharma-pitaka-nidana -sutra (? Fou-f a-ts' ang-in-iiten-king ; Nanjio, 1340) is an 
anonymous history of the twenty-three patriarchs from Maha-Kasyapa to Simha. As in the 
case of the Samyukta-ratna-pitaka, the Chinese translation is by the same Ki-kia-ye and T’an-iao, 
and of the same date, A. D. 472. The stories from this work which are translated or given 
in resume further on, form a biography of Asvaghosha. The greater part has been reproduced, 
hardly altered, and most often simply copied, in the Fo-tsou-t' oung-H (Nanjio, 1661) or 
Buddhist history composed by Tche-p’au in the 13th century (biography of Asvaghosha in 
Chapter V.). Tche-p’an’s text confirms the text of the Fou-fa-ts' ang-in-iuen^ but does not 
elucidate it. 

The traditional details set forth by the story-tellers are briefly as follows : — The 
Devaputra king Kanishka, a Kushana by race, reigned over the Yue-tclii, seven hundred years 
after the Nirvana; he had two eminent ministers, JDevadharma and Mathara. The bodhisattva 
Asvaghosha was his spiritual counsellor; the famous physician Charaka attended him. He was 
a zealous Buddhist, but on one occasion he mistook a Jain stupa for a Buddhist one : [448] he rode 
to Kashmir to venerate the arhat K’i-ye-to (perhaps Tcbeu-ye-to), also named Dharmamitra, 
who had expelled the Nagaraja Alina from that country. He was master of the South, and 
when the king of the Parthians wished to close the West to him, Kanishka triumphed over 
him. The king of Pataliputra was the suzerain of Eastern India, but, vanquished by the 
Yue-tchi, he had to buy peace with nine hundred thousand pieces of gold: to pay off this 
heavy ransom he gave his conqueror the Buddha’s bowl, Asvaghosha, and a miraculous cock. 
Only the north was still unsubdued : Kanishka organised a great expedition, and got as far 
as the passes of Ts’oung-ling ; but he let out his projects of conquest too soon, and his people, 
tired of always waging war, smothered him, when he was lying ill. To stop his sufferings in 

1 In a footnote M. Levi remarks that Beal’s translations should be accepted with much reserve, especially as to 
his^ restitutions of Sanskrit words. Thus he turns wei-che into Vyasa, instead of Vaiseshika, jow-io (tzeu) into 
Jydti&ha> instead of Jnata-putra, and Faii-lde-la, (wet) into Bactres , instead of Pushkalcivafo. M. Levi intended in 
another article to publish several stones from the SUtralahkara, and to point out the corrections to be made in 
M now hiforms us that oue of his pupils has prepared a complete translation of the Sutralamkara, 
which is finished and will be published next. year. 
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the next world on account of the blood he had spilt, the monks in a convent rang the bell 
continuously for seven days, and this practice was kept up for many years after Kanishka’s 
death, and till the time of the narrator. Lastly, a town in India bore the name of this prince ; 
Kaniskkapura. 

If we compare the stories with other documents we find some of these data confirmed: 
we are therefore led to think favourably of the rest. Kanishka, by the inscriptions, was certainly 
a Kushana, and had the title of devaputra ; the Bajatarangini mentions the foundation of 
Kanishkapura [449] by him. Hiouen-tsang knew of Kanishka’s conquests west of China, 
and speaks several times of the Chinese princes detained as hostages at his court ; he even 
expressly names the Tsoung-ling mountains as the eastern limit of his dominions. The relations 
between Kanishka and Asvaghusha were an embarrassment to Taranatha ; his chronological 
system obliged him to separate the two persons, and he had to invent a king Kanika, con- 
temporary with Asvaghosha, one “whom we must consider as a different person from 
Kanishka.” According to Taranatha, the king Kanika sent a messenger to the country of 
Magadha to fetch Asvaghdsha, who excused himself on account of old age, but sent the king 
a letter of instruction by his disciple Jnanapriya. 2 The Chinese biography of Asvaghdsha 
(Ma-ming pou-sa-tchoen ; Nanjio, 1460), abridged by Wassilieff ( Buddhismus , 211), relates that 
the king of the Yue-tchi invaded Magadha to demand the Buddha’s bowl and Asvaghdsha, 3 
but it does not give the invader’s name. Wassilieff ( Notes sur Taranatha , trans. Schiefner, 299) 
thinks Kanishka’s son is meant. This would be the king of the Yue-tchi, Jen-kao-tchin, son of 
Kieou-tsieu-kio, called the conqueror of India in the annals of the second Han dynasty. 

[450] When we have so many testimonies, and even their differences bear witness to the 
original agreement of the traditions, we may legitimately admit Kanishka and A&vaghosha to 
be contemporaries. 4. The date of one ought to fix the date of the other. The current opinion, 
based on Fergusson and Oldenberg’s theories, [451] takes Kanishka s coronation as the starting- 
point of the Eaka era in 78 A. I). M. Levi had previously expressed his doubt on this point ; 
and returns to it afterwards, as will be seen in Part II. Meanwhile he observes that Western 
Indologists can excuse the disagreement of their chronologies by the contradictions of the Indian 

2 The letter is preserved in the Tibetan Canon, Tandjour, Mdo. xxxiii : R-gyal-pc Kanishka-la sprihs pa’i phrin - 
yig. The work belongs no doubt to the same literary class as the Suhrillekha of Nagarjuna and the Sisbyalekha 
of Chandragomin. Taranatha’ s account is reproduced in King Kanishka and some historical fads .... trans- 
lated from Sumpdhi Q'hoijung : Journal of the Buddhist Texts Society of India , I. 18-22. — [For the Tibetan text 
and a translation by Mr. Thomas, of the Maharajakanikalekha, the letter of Matricbeta-(Asvaghosha) to king 
Kanika, see page 345 ff. above. — W . R. P.] 

5 M. Levi has here added a note, as follows: — We may observe that in the time of Hiouen-tsang and 
Harsha-Siiaditya, in the oourse of the seventh century, Kumara, the king of Kamarupa, threatened both to invade 
the territory of Kalanda at the head of an army and to annihilate the convent, if the chief of the monks, Silabhadra, 
delayed oo send to him the Chinese pilgrim who had installed lnmself for purposes of study at that great Buddhist 
university. 

4 Such synchronisms should not be despised. As they become more numerous they control each other, and fix 
the floating lines of history. The famous inscription on the Lion-Pillar at Mathura (J It. A. 8 1894, 525-540) 
mentions, together with the satraps, two Buddhist- teachers who can be identified with sufficient probability. 

Inscription K. is cut in honour of the aoharya Buddhadeva. A personage of this name, styled as mahabhadanta, 
is reckoned among the four great aoharyas of the Yaibhashika school, with Dharmatrata Gho&haka (who has the 
characteristic surname Tukhara ; cf. inf 2nd art.) and Yasumitra (Taranatha, p. 67). Ghosbaka and Yasumitra 
taught in the time of Kanishka and his successor {ibid. 61) ; Buddhadeva belonged to the generation immediately 
after these two teachers, just before Nagarjuna {ibid. 69). The traditional list of the patriarchs (Nanjio, 1340), on 
the other hand, puts the interval of a generation between Asvaghosha (Kanishka’e contemporary according to our 
stories) and Nagarjuna, contemporary of Satavahana. Buddhadeva is mentioned by Vasubandhu in the Abhidhar- 
makoSa (comm, on stanza 35), and by Ya^omitra in the commentary on the same work (MS. Burnouf, p. 475 b). 

Inscription N. contains the praises of the bhikshu Budhila, native of Nagara, of the Sarvastivadin school, 
who illustrated (or edited) the Prajna of the Mahasamghikas. He no doubt is the same as Fo-t’i-lo tin Chinese 
K*io-ts’iu, K’io = bodhi), master of the iastras, who composed the treatise Tsi-tchin-lun ( Sarny uhta-tattva-iastra ? ) 
for the use of the Mahasamghika school, in a oonvent of the same, 146 or 150 li west of the capital of Kashmir 
{Hiouen-tsang } Mem. 1, 188). Bodhila’s (or Budhila’ s) work explained metaphysics, the Prajna of the Mahasamghikas. 
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authorities. The R ajatarangini puts the Turushka or Yue^tchi dynasty just after Nagarjuna. 
The Buddha’s prophecy quoted by Hiouen-tsang announces Kanishka’s accession in the year 400 
of the Nirvana. Finally, the Saniy ukta-ratna-pitaka, which puts Kanishka and the arhat &i-ye-to 
together, makes the arhat appear 700 years after the Nirvana. 6 

The mention of Charaka is the first positive indication obtained as to the date of the learned 
practitioner, who disputes with Susruta the glory of having founded medical science in India. The 
Greek influences thought to be found in Charaka’s teaching are easily explained, if he lived at the 
time, and at the court, of the Indo-Seythians, when Hellenism seemed to he conquering the old 
brahmaoical civilisation. 

The appearance of Jains in the legend of Kanishka is not surprising. The Kankali Tils 
inscriptions, at Mathura, have recently revealed the prosperity of Jainism under Kanishka and his 
successors. Buddhism doubtless had much to fear from this rival, for Asvaghpsha pursued it [452] 
with implacable fury : it appears oftep in his stories, and always in odious or ridiculous colours. One 
of his sutras, preserved only in the Corean edition, and reprinted in the new Japanese one, shews 
Ni-kien-tzeu (Nirgranjha-putra) reduced to the part of hearer, and being instructed on the sense 
of the “Not-P’ ( Ou-ngo , Anatpia) (N i-ki en-tzeu-ouerm - pu-n go-i-king, Japanese edition, boite xxiv, 
fasc. 9). 6 

So far, M. Levi’s introductory remarks. We now come to the stories transcribed by him. 
Space dpes not permit of their being quoted in full ; it must suffice to give only such particulars as 
bring out the traditional facts about Kanishka, to which M. Levi has alluded, and also some brief 
quotations showing the Chinese versions of Sanskrit names and terms. 

Sutralamkara (eh. 3). 

[452] This describes how the king Tchen-t’an Ki-ni-tch’a ( devajputra Kanishka) met 500 
mendicants while he was on the way to visit the town of Ki-ni-tch’a ( Kanishkapurd ). Presumably 
the journey was made on horseback, for when [453] the minister T’ien-fa ( Devadkarma ) is mentioned, 
it is said tha^ he got offi his horse to speak to the king. The king explains to his minister the 
request made by the mendicants, and the lesson to be drawn from it, and [454 to 457] the 
minister replies. 

On the question pf identification of tcken-t'an = CMnasthana^raja^ and devaputra = tfien-izeu 
(son of Heaven), M. Levi has referred us [452, note] to Melanges Charles de Harlez , Deux peuples 
m iconms, p. 182 ; and he has observed that the transcription Ki-ni-tch’a suggests the pronunciation 
KaniJcsha along with the ordinary form Kanishka , and that this alternation is confirmed epigraphically: 
Huviksha in Epigr. Ind. I., 371-393, Mathura inscription No. 9 ; Huksha, ibid. II., 196-212, No. 26. 
On the first of these points, he has now added some remarks, as follows : — Tchen~t'an suggests still 
another explanation, in addition tp devaputra, Sarat Chandra Das, in the Jour, As. Soc. Bengal , 
1886 (Y ol. LV., Part I.), p. 193, said, on the strength of Tibetan texts : — u In ancient times when 
Buddha Kashyap^ appeared in this world, Li-yul ” — [the country of Khoten] — “ was called the 
country of Ghandana ; ” to which he added, in a note : — “ The earliest intercourse of the Indians 


6 M. L6vi lias here added a note, as follows : — The dates assigned by Buddhist traditions to Asvaghosha are, 
equally, so discordant that, from the end of the fourth century, the Hindu monks distinguished six personages of 
the same name who had appealed (1) in. the time of Buddha, (2) after the Nirvana, (3) in the year 100, (4) in the 
year 108, (5) in the year 300, and (6) in the year 600, of the Nirvana, I may be content, at present, to Tefer to the 
Introduction of the Mabayana^raddbdtpada, translated from the Chinese by M. Teitaro Suzuki : ‘ i vaghosha’ a 
Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana ; ” Chicago. 1900. 

* M, Levi has here added a note, as follows : — In faot, I have since found another version of this sutra, in the 
edition of the Tripitaka of the Mings ; it is that which is entered in Nanjio’s Catalogue under No. $18 (Japanese 
•dSfcton, vi., 1, 27) ; it is there erroneously designated as a tradition of the Sali-samhhavasutra, with which it has 
nothing m o^nmoai. The sutra does not there bear the name of its author i the translator is the Indian monk 
Mte$r*-981 A. DJ. 
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with China was through Khoten which they called Chandana and it is very probable that thev 
subsequently extended that designation to China.” Unfortunately, Sarat Chandra Das does not give 
his authorities. But the fact seems to me very probable. And I had been personally led. in an 
independent manner, to form that hypothesis, but with a modification. Chandana seems to me to be 
a form restored in Tibetan out of the Chinese Tchen-t’an = Chlna-stbana. The original Tchen-t’an 
or Chin-than would be Kashgaria; and Tchen-t’an Kanishka would be Kanishka, king of Khoten 
I cannot avoid believing that the cradle of the power of the Tukhara-Turushkas is to be found in 
that region. 

M. Leri points out [455, note] that a verse of some stanzas uttered by T’ien-fa at the end or 
the story is almost identical with the 5th verse in “One hundred and fifty stanzas in honour of the 
Buddha” by Matricheta, preserved in the Chinese translation of I-tsing. Now, according to 
Taranatha (p. 89), the acharya Matricheta, foretold by the Buddha to be a glorious author of hymns, 
was the same person as Asvaghosha, Sura, Durdharsha, Dharmika-Subhiiti ; all these names’ 
designate one individual, a contemporary of Kanika. It has also been observed that Indian poets, 
in spite of their indifference to literary proprietorship, liked to insert an identical stanza in their 
different works, as if to mark their common authorship. Thus the repetition of the same verse in the 
Sutralamkara and the Sardhasataka seems to confirm Taranatha. The analogy of procedure in the 
Sutralamkara and the Jatakamala is equally striking: in both, the story is developed like a sermon, 
and a text from the sacred books is taken as theme : in both, prose and verse are intermingled with 
taste; and, even through the medium of the Chinese version, an equal happiness of style is apparent. 
If the Jatakamala was not by Asvaghosha, it probably came from his school. 

Sutralamkara (ch. 6). 

[457] This story begins : “ In the race of Kiu-cha ( Kushand ) there was a king named Tchen-tan 
* Kia-ni-tch’a ( demputra Kanishka). He conquered Toung T’ien-tchon (Eastern India) and pacified 
the country. His power spread fear ; his good fortune was complete. He set out to return to his 
u kingdom. The route passed through a broad, flat land. At that time the king’s heart was pleased 
<f only with the religion of the Buddha; he made it his necklace. Now, in the place where he stopped, 
“he [458] saw afar of a stupa which he took for a stupa of the Buddha. With a suite of one 
“ thousand men he went to visit it. When he got near the stupa, he got off his horse, and advanced 
“on foot. The imperial cap set with precious stones adorned his head.” 

' The king, after reciting some stanzas, bowed his head and adored. At that very moment the 
stupa broke into little pieces. The king was troubled and affrighted. He thought the destruction 
must be due to magic. [459] In the past he had adored a hundred thousand stupas, and never one 
was the least damaged. He feared some impending calamities. [460] At last a man of a neighbouring 
village approached and explained that the stupa was not one of the Buddha, bat of the Ni-kien 
(Nirgraniha$)> who “are very stupid” ; moreover, there were no relics in it. The king was filled 
with joy. Among the stanzas he then utters, we have : — 

[461] “ He is not pure, the son of Ni-kien ( Nirgrantha-putra ).” 

“ At the moment when the stupa tumbled down, a great noise came from it, which denounced 
“ it as a stupa of Jou-to-tzeu ( Jnata-putra ). 

“ The Buddha formerly having gone where Kia-che (Kasyapa) was, Kia-che adored the feet 
“of the Buddha : — 4 It is I, 0 Bhagavat ; it is I, 0 Buddha Lokajyeshtha I ’ 99 

As to the Ni-kien, “ their knowledge is not omniscience.” 

“ Nan-ou po-kia-po (Nam'd Bhagavate), it is he whom all adore as the master of deliverance.” 

[462] “ All heretics together are not worth a straw. How much less then the master of the 
“Ni-kien, Fou-lan-na Kia-che (Pur ana Kasyapa) ! ” 
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“ The body has, in. all, four kinds of bonds ; hence the name of Ni-kien-to ( Nirgrantha ) ; just as 
when there is a great heat, he who can drive away this heat also is called Ni-to-kia (A irdagha)** 

As regards the opening words of the above story, “In the race of Kiu-cha ( Kushana ),” 
M. Levi observes [457, note] that the Chinese translator, whether carelessly or through ignorance, 
doubtless read Kushdnam vamse instead of Kushana-vamse . The “race of Kushana v closely recalls 
the expression Gushana-vcnhsa-samvardhaka, applied to Kanishka in the Manikyala inscription. 

Sariiyukta-ratna-pitaka (ch. 7). 

[463] Story 13. 

The arhat K’i-ye-to forces the wicked Naga to go into the sea. 

As regards the name of this arhat K’i-ye-to, M. Levi observes [463, note] that the character Vi 
differs only from the letter tcheu by a simple stroke subscribed. Tcheu-ye-to would give in Sanskrit 
Jayata , known as the name of a Buddhist patriarch. On the other hand, the characters k’i-ye often 
serve to transcribe the word geya. We might then think of Geyata, Gayata, Kayata ; but none of 
these names have as yet been found. The last suggests Kayyata, well known as the name of 
a commentator on P atari jali. 

The story briefly is as follows. There was an arya arhat named K’i-ye-to. In the Buddha’s 
time he left the world. Seven hundred years afterwards he appeared in the kingdom of Ki-pin, 
where a wicked Naga-raja named A-li-na was causing calamities. Two thousand arhats [464] failed 
to move him by their supernatural force, but be departed at the command of K’i-ye-to, 

K’i-ye-to and disciples go towards Pe-T’ien-tchou (Northern India), and [465] arrive at the town 
of Cheu-cheu (house of stone). But beyond this there seems to be nothing in the story worth noting 
here. M. Levi remarks [465, note] that the kingdom of Cheu-cheu (Asmaparanta P) is also mentioned 
in the Sutralamkara, ch. 15; the king of Cheu-cheu is there named Ou-[in note = Siang]-iue-ki. 

[467] Story 14. 

Two bhikshus, seeing K’i-ye-to, obtain the grace of being born as devas. 

At that time there were two bhikshus in Nan-T’ien-chou (Southern India). They heard of 
the virtue and power of K’i-ye-to and went to Ki-pin to see him. [468] K’i-ye-to transports himself 
miraculously up a mountain, where he recounts to them his previous birth as a dog. 

[469] Story 15. 

The king of the Yue-tchi sees the arhat K’i-ye-to. * 

This begins: “In the kingdom of the Yue-tchi there was a king named Tchen-tan Ki-ni- 
“tch’a ( devaputra Kanishka). He heard it said that, in the kingdom of Ki-pin, the arya arhat 
“ named K’i-ye-to had a great reputation. Then he mounted bis horse, and, escorted by his suite, 
“ went quickly into that kingdom.” The king goes ahead of his people, and [470] prostrates himself 
before the arya, who at that moment wants to spit, and the king respectfully hands the spittoon to 
him. He gives the king an abridgment of the law and doctrine, in the following sentence : — 
[471] “When the king comes, the way is good ; when he goes, it is as when he comes.” The king 
then returns to his kingdom. On the way home, he explains to bis servants the meaning of the 
sentence : it is to the effect that his good deeds as a Buddhist, his construction of viharas, stupas, &c., 
are the cause of his present prosperity ; they are the merits on which a royal race is founded : they 
secure his felicity in the life to come. 

[472] Story 16. 

The king of the Yue-tchi united in friendship with the three learned counsellors. 

r stor y opens thus : — u At the time when the king Tchen-tan Ki-ni-tch’a (devaputra 
“Kanishka) reigned in the kingdom of the Yue-tchi, there were three learned men, whom, the king 
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« considered as his intimate friends ; the first was called Ma-ming pou-sa (Asvagkosha BodMsatva) : 
“the second, who was prime minister, was called Mo-tch a-lo ( Malhara ) ; the third was a famous physi- 
«< c ian named Tche-lo-kia (Char aha). These three intimate friends of the king were treated with honour 
“and liberality. When he was on a journey, or when he was resting, they were on his right hand and 
“on his left.” Then follows the advice given by each of these counsellors to the king. The 
advice of the prime minister was : “ If the king puts in practice the secret counsels of his servant without 
“divulging them, the entire world can be submitted to his empire.” [473] This advice was followed, 
it an( j there was no one who did not submit to his authority. In the world, three of the four regions 
“were at peace; only the eastern region had not yet come to submit itself, and to demand protection. 
“Soon he equipped a formidable army to go to chastise it. In front he made the Hon (barbarians) 
“march, and the white elephants as head of the column and as guides. The king followed, and he 
“led his army behind. He wished to go as far as Ts’oung-ling (Bolor). In crossing the passes, 
« those who rode the elephants and the horses in front could not advance any longer.” The king in 
his surprise let out the secret of his expedition, and his minister warned him that, as he had done so, 
death was near. The king understood, and, as in his wars he had slain more than three hundred 
thousand men, he was troubled at the thought of the punishments awaiting him. So [474] he confessed 
his fault and repented, gave alms, kept the prohibitions, built a monastery, and gave food to the monks. 
His courtiers represent to him that his past has been so bad, that these good works will not now profit 
him. The king has a large pot boiled, and throws his ring into it, and allegorically convinces the 
courtiers of their error. They rejoice at his wisdom. 

[475] Fou-fa-ts’ang-in-iuen-tcli’oen 
(Sri-Hharma-pitaka-sampradaya-nidana ?). 

(Chap. 5.) 

We learn here how Ma-ming (Asvagkosha) by his music and teaching caused 500 king’s sons in 
Hoa-cheu (Pataliputra : literally “ the town of flowers,” Rusumapura) to give up the world. So 
the king, in fear that his kingdom would become empty, ordered the music to be stopped. 

The total number of men in the town of Hoa-cheu was nine hundred thousand. The king of 
the kingdom of the Yue-tchi, [476] Tchen-tan Ki-ni-tch’a (devaputra Kanishha) equipped “the four 
forces,” came to Hoa-cheu, and in a battle defeated its king, who made his submission. The conqueror 
demanded nine hundred thousand gold pieces. Then the king of Hoa-cheu, considering that 
Ma-ming, the Buddha’s wooden bowl, and a naturally compassionate cock, which would not 
drink water containing insects, were each worth three hundred thousand pieces, offered the three to 
Ki-ni-tch’a, who accepted them joyfully, and returned to his kingdom. 

Then follows a story telling how a ball of clay, placed at the top of a stupa, [477] was miraculously 
changed into a statue of the Buddha, at the prayer of Ki-ni-tch’a. 

The history of the Jain stupa which tumbled to pieces, is here also given as in the Sutralamkara 
(see above, p. 385). 

The next story of Ki-ni-tch’a and a barber has nothing worth abstracting. 

[478] The bhikshu Ta-mo-mi-to (Wiarmamitra) is mentioned as being at that time of great 
renown in Ki-ni-tch’a’s kingdom. “ He was able to well recite and explain the characters of the 
“ San-mei-ting (samadhi)? Then comes the story of the visit of two bhikshus from the kingdom of 
Nan-T’ien-tchou (Southern India) to him, much the same as the similar story of the visit to K’i-ye-to 
in the Samyukta-ratna-pitaka (see above, p. 386). 

Ki-ni-tch’a also goes to visit Ta-mo-mi-to in the mountains of Ki-pin. The bhikshu teaches 
the king all the 'doctrine in a short formula, and the king returns to his kingdom, and on the way 
explains the formula to his ministers. (Compare the similar story in the Samyukta-ratna-pitaka, 15 : 
see above, p. 386.) 
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[479] After this we have again the story of Kanishka and the mendicants. C/1 Sutralaihkara, 
ch. 3 (see above, p. 384)* 

“ At that time, the king of the Ngan-si (. Pahlam ) was very stupid and of a violent 
u nature. At the head of the four forces he attacked Ki-ni-tch’a,” who defeated him and slew 
nine hundred thousand men. Then he asked his ministers if this sin could be wiped out or not, 
and, to instruct them, had a pot boiled and put his ring in it, &c. C/. Sarny ukta-ratna-pitaka, 
story 16 (see above, p. 387). 

There was a bhikshu arhat who, seeing the evil deed done by the king (in slaughtering 
nine hundred thousand men), wished to make him repent. So by his supernatural force he 
caused the king to see the torments of hell. The king was terrified and repented. [480] Then 
Ma-ming told him that if he obeyed his teaching he would escape hell. Ki-ni-tch’a replied. 
“Well ! I receive the teaching.” Then Ma-ming expounded the law, and gradually caused the 
sin to be entirely weakened. 

There was also a physician called Tehe-le (Char a, for Charaka ). Ki-ni-tch’a had often heard 
of him, and wanted to see him. It happened that Tche-le came of his own accord to the palace. 
[481] The king promised to follow any advice he might give. Soon after this, the king’s favorite 
wife had a difficult confinement, and Tche-le delivered her of a dead male child. He advised 
the king not to touch this wife in future. His advice was not followed, and another child 
was delivered with the same pains as before. [482] Tche-le therefore quitted the court and 
left the world. 

There was a minister named Mo-tchouo-lo (Mat liar a). He told Ki-ni-tch’a that, if he 
followed his advice without divulging it, all the earth would be subject to him, “the eight 
“ regions will take refnge in thy virtue.” The king promised to do so ; the minister chose 
good generals, equipped the four forces, and the peoples of three regions were subdued. Then the 
king let out that he intended to conquer the northern region, [483] and his people, hearing this, 
took counsel among themselves : “ The king is greedy, cruel and unreasonable ; his campaigns 
« and frequent conquests have fatigued the mass of his servants. He cannot he contented: 
«he wants to reign over the four regions. The garrisons cover distant frontiers, and our 
« relations are far from ns. As such is the case, we must all agree to get rid of him. After 
“ that, we shall be able to be happy.” As the king was ill, they put a blanket (converture) 
over him; a man sab upon it, and the king expired at once. 

Because he had heard Ma-ming (Asvaghosha) expound the law, he was born as a thousand- 
headed fish in the great ocean ; but, in consequence of his deeds, his heads were constantly 
cut off, and thus he was tortured horribly in successive existences for an unmeasurable time. 
There was, however, an arhat, who, among the monks, was the Wei-na ( Karmadana , bell-ringer). 
The king told him that, [484] while the bell was rung, his sufferings were alleviated, and he 
asked the bhadanta in charity to prolong the ringing. This was done, and, at the end of seven 
days, the evil, which had lasted so long, ceased. On account of the king, the bell on top of 
this monastery was continually rung, and this practice is kept up now. 

In a note [483] M. Levi explains that the Karmadana was the ringer of the hells (ghanfa) 
of a convent. Cf, I-tsing, Les Religieux eminents . . . trad. Chavannes, p. 89. As regards 

the hybrid transcription wei-na, cf. I-tsing, A Record of Buddhist Practices . . . trpns. 
Takakusu, p. 148. 

Supplementary Note. 

From the “ Journal Asiatique July-Dee^ 1897 , pp. 527 ff. 

M. Levi here gives an additional story of Kanishka from the Fa-iu en m tchou-Un (ch. 50: 
Japanese ed., boite BO, vol. 8, p. 14#), which cites as its source the Fi-p 'o-cha-lun ( V ibhash a&astra 
composed by Katyayamputra and translated into Chinese by Sanghabhuti in 383). 
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This story begins thus : — “Formerly Kia-ni-che-kia, king of Kien-t’o-lo (Gandhara), had 
“a door, all yellow, to his palace* Fie passed all his time in superintending household aifuirs 
'• (afiaires de I’interieur) and hardly went out into the city aud to the outside.” Then follows the 
tale of some oxen he saw, which ends in saying: — “He charged a high functionary henceforth 
“to make known to him the outside affairs.” 

With reference to the “yellow door,” cfi the “ golden door ” of the royal palace at Bhatgaon, 
in Oldfield : Sketches from Nipal, 1, 130, and Le Bon: Les monuments cle Vlncle, fig. 369. 

In answer to a doubt expressed by a friendly critic as to the identity of Ki-ni-tch’a and 
Kanishka, M. Levi refers to the Itineraire d’Otc-Kong ( Journal Asiatique , July-Dee., 189-1 
p. 337). Ou-K’ong, or rather his mouthpiece, mentions briefly an episode related in detail by 
Eiouen-tsang : he designates under the name of Ki-ni-tch’a the king whom Hiouen-tsang calls 
Kia-ni-che-kia. Further, the Chenn-i-tien (bk. 77, fol. 44) relates the miraculous conversion of 
Kanishka in the same manner as Hiouen-tsang (Memoires, 1, 107), but substitutes the form 
Ki-ni-t’cha of our texts, for the Kia-ni-che-kia of Hiouen-tsang. 

(To he continued ,) 


NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF STONE-IMPLEMENTS FROM LADAKH. 

BY THE REV. A. H. ERANCKE. 

In the Spring Myth of the Kesar Saga (ante, Yol.XXXI. p. 39) I remarked that the Stone 
Age was not quite a matter of the past in Ladakh, and that remains of it were to be found 
there to the present day. Ladakh is still in many respects in the Stone Age, and a collection of 
genuine stone -implements still in use is to be made there without any difficulty. In fact, the 
articles included in the illustrations to this paper were collected without any great trouble 
within the space of three months. 

The articles in this collection fall naturally into two groups. Those in common use, 
made out of a soft serpentine or bacon-stone, the Speckstein of German, and those prac- 
tically never now used, made out of a hard granite or slate. Both varieties were collected 
readily* 

In Plate I., Fig. l,are shown articles made of the serpentine, and in Fig. 2 articles made 
of hard stone. I do not yet know exactly how the modern articles are worked up, but a good 
deal of skill is required in their manufacture, as I ascertained that the stone was not easily 
worked with even steel tools. They are nevertheless locally quite cheap in price, the larger 
vessels costing from six annas to a rupee and a half. The manufacturers are Baltis, who- 
either make them in Baltistan and bring them to Ladakh for sale, or come to a hill called 
7 *DoJtog-ri near Wanla in Ladakh, where there is a suitable stone, and make them there. 

Of stone-implements not shown in the Plates attached, may be mentioned the following: — 

1. Granite rectangular tables of the same shape and height from the ground as the 

ordinary Ladakhi wooden tables. They are called r do-chop, are about 8 inches 

from the ground, and are found in many houses. 

2. Oil-press for expressing oil from apricot-kernels. .The upper surface resembles 

a very flat dish with a mouthpiece. They are called t sig* 

3. Granite chessboard for playing mig-mang, carved in heavy boulders. There is 

one such near the Fort of Khalatse and another in the middle of the village. 

4. An Oblong granite ** log ” for breaking up firewood by beating. 
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Description of the Plates. 

Plate I., Fig. 1. 

Nos. 1 to 5. — These are stone -pots, called r do-ltog. The special name of Nos. 1 and 2 
is lung-tho , and of No. 5 is rdulu. The extreme width of No. 4 is 15 inches and 
the diameter of No. 5 is 5 inches. These pots are to "be found in every house in 
Khalatse, and are used as kettles. 

Nos. 6 and 8. — These are lamps to he found in every house. No. 6 bears an ornament in 
relief of the following pattern 



No. 6 is 5 inches and No. 8 is 4 inches in length. These lamps are furnished with 
wicks of wool burning in an oil made out of apricot-kernels. 

No. 7. — This is a spindle-whorl, called phang-lo. It is § inch in diameter. 

No. 9. — This is the tobacco-holder of a liulcha , called t rob. The accompanying water- 
vessel is made of cow-horn. 

No. 10. — This is the ordinary butter-dish of Khalatse, called mar-lag. Its length is 
7 inches. 

No. 11. — This is a small cup closely resembling the usual wooden cup of Khalatse. It is 
3 inches in diameter. 

Nos. 12 and 13. — These are stone spoons, hut No. 13 is made of slate. The handle is 
bound round with strips of leather. I have seen spoons of serpentine beautifully 
worked up so as to represent the silver spoons of the rich Ladakhis, which are highly 
chased. < 

Plate Z, Fig. 2. 

Nos. 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16. — These are specimens of the old Ladakhi Jcalam, a kind of 
blunt axe. Nos. 2 and 16 are halves only. The handles were of wood, and two such 
handles have been inserted in Nos. 11 and 14 to show how they were used. The ftalam 
was really a rough piece of flat granite, through which a carefully polished hole was bored. 
Its use was, and probably still is, in secluded valleys, for breaking up dry wood for fuel, 
and for rooting up out of sandy soil the long woody roots of certain plants also used 
for fuel. No. 13 is 6| inches in diameter. 

No. 15. — This is also a kalam> but it differs from the rest in being entirely polished. It 
may be the blunted half of an axe that once had an edge, or even a hammer. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — These are edged stone axes with a very narrow perforation about half an 
inch in diameter. But the tamarisk of Ladakh makes a very tough thin stick or 
handle. The length of No. 9 is 7 inches. These axes are called rdo-star . 

Nos. 8, 4, 5, 6, 7. — - These are stone knives called r do-gri. The blade is of rough slate with 
a natural edge. Only in one case have I seen any traces of polishing. The handles 
of the specimens illustrated are shown with their original leather fastenings. The 
length of No, 5 is 10 inches. 


Find- Spots. 

Plate I., Fig. 1* — — No. 9 came from Hanu, No. 13 from Nubra* the rest from Khalatse. 
Plate I., Fig. 2. — Nos. 1, 2, 10, 12, 13, 16, came from the store-rooms of inhabitants of Wanla. 





STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM LADAKH. 

Plate II. 
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No. 11 is from Khalatse, No. 14 from Skyin-gling, 7 miles distant from Khalatse. Nos. 8, 4, ft, 
are still in the store-rooms of Skyin-gling. Nos. 6, 7, 9, are from Nubra. Though out of daily 
use, these articles are still kept in store. 

The Boulder-mortar of Ladakh. 

In Plate II. is shown one boulder out of many in Leh, used by the people as a mortar for 
their daily wants. That in the illustration contained one small and five large mortar holes, the 
largest being 15 inches deep and shaped like the small end of an egg. The smallest is only 
two or three inches deep and hemispherical. The others vary from 8 to 12 inches in depth and 
in sphericity. 

These boulder-mortars are called ’og-stun, and the pestle for using them gong-stun. In the 
illustration a man is shown in the act of using a boulder-mortar. 


MUHAMMAD. HIS LIFE. BASED ON THE ARABIC SOURCES. 

BY DR. HTJBEBT GRIMME, PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OP FREIBURG. 

(Translated by G. K. Nariman .) 

Prefatory Notes. 

Thu following relation of Muhammad’s life, which forms a necessary complement to the 
exposition of his doctrines, is based throughout ou original sources published either in the 
Orient or the Occident, and in which, so far as I know, all information worth having has been 
exhaustively set forth. In utilizing these sources, I have partly followed lines other than those 
along which most of my predecessors had proceeded, and, in consequence, I have been more 
often than not unable to share their views. 

In respect of the traditional literature I consider an attitude of caution absolutely requisite. 
No one can question that the earlier collections of the traditions offer much that is genuine and 
indispensable to an historical outline of the life of the Prophet. Yet it is equally indubitable 
that into no province of literature is deliberate falsehood worked up with so much unblushing 
effrontery as here. But we are still far from possessing a method or test which should 
differentiate the spurious from the true with infallible certainty j a number of independent 
investigations on the compilations, authorities, contents and forms of the traditions is necessary 
to this end. Nevertheless individual explorers must still fall back each upon his own 
subjective judgment. And one cannot penetrate too far back to the fons et origo in order to 
dear' the ground of the prevailing perversions. Besides, alongside of distorted versions of 
events the Ahadith embody much, too much, trivial matter, which, be it authentic or imaginary, 
is at all events immaterial to history. What, for instance, avails it to us, who do not participate 
in the Moslem’s ever retrospective and imitative instinct, to know how the Prophet made his 
toilet, to what dishes he was particularly partial, or what pet-names he bestowed upon his 
favourite horses, asses, and camels? Finally all the traditions suffer from the besetting and 
inherent evil that they reflect only the spirit of the Medina, and never the earlier Mecca, epoch 
of Islam. This would still remain the greatest abiding defect, should we be even able to trace 
with tolerable precision the falsification and mutilation of facts to the latter-day court 
theologians or to the garrulous loquacity of the original biographers. 

If, therefore, we had to depend solely on the Ahadithior an account of the life of Muhammad, 
we should be in a predicament similar to that of the thirsty wanderer in the desert, who catches 
sight, not of water, but of the delusive mirage. Happily, however, a strong spring of veracity 
bubbles up for us in the Qor&n, and I have endeavoured to turn it to the best account. Not, 
however, that even here there is no need of circumspection. The difficulty is not the question 
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'whether the Qordn be essentially authentic, a question which I believe must be answered in 
the affirmative, nor yet the form of its test which has been preserved and transmitted to ns 
from Muhammad’s down to our own times without important variants, but the sequence and 
the elucidation of its chapters. For any one who would examine into the life and teachings 
of Muhammad it is imperative to construct a new order of the Suras, the best works on the 
subject like Noldeke’s GescMehte des Qorans not claiming to have arrived at definite or 
conclusive results. In treating the Meccan Silvas the critical scholar has to weigh with 
the minute accuracy ot a goldsmith the use of certain words and turns of expression with 
a view to ascertaining the gradual development of the dogma of Islam. But as regards the 
Medina Suras, whose text is accompanied with commentaries apparently replete with correct 
explanations, he must beware of placing too implicit a reliance in these ready-made glosses. 
The text calls for research, and that in passages where the Moslem exegete appears fully sanguine. 

It will be universally conceded, therefore, that it is time we overleaped the fence of soholia 
raised by the Moslems round their sacred booh. 

A word touching the works consulted in the preparation of this life of Muhammad. Of 
the several prominent authors, who are, as a rule, quoted from their editions published in the 
West, I have at my disposal only Oriental impressions, and I refer to them only. I have drawn, 
inter aha , upon : Bukhari, Sahili, Kahira 1299 A.H. ; Baidbawi with the Jelalain on the margin, 
Constantinople 1303 A. H.; Ibn Athir, Kamil, Kahira 1303 A. H. ; Masudi, Muruj-ud-Dhahab, 
on margin of Ibn-el- Athir, Yols. I.-X. ; Ibn-Kotaiba, Kitab-el-Maarif, Kahira 1300 A. H. 
Waliidi I have used in the abridged translation of Wellhausen. — The Author, 

CHAT TEH I* 

Political Condition of Arabia at the end of the Sixth Century; 

From the political point of view the palmy days of Arabia were over with the expiry of 
the sixth Christian century. The independence of yore yielded to the mighty forces at work 
from without. In a few parts of the peninsula the old order almost completely changed, giving 
place to the new. The ancient civilization of the Sabeans or Southern Arabs survived, but their 
dominions passed into the hands of the Ahyssinians as a prize of war in 525 A. D. The national 
strength was not adequate to get rid of these hereditary foes, and Persia found a tempting 
opportunity to interfere in the struggle for freedom. The country was doubtless evacuated by 
the Axumites, but was converted into a Persian satrapy. From all sides almost, Central Arabia 
fell within the sphere of Persian influence. The north-eastern marches, with the pasture 
fields of the Lower Euphrates and the territory of the kings of Bira, had long since sunk into 
a state of vassalage to the Persians. The east coast, from Bahrein to Oman, was a tributary 
of the same power. Kinda, which bade fair to be a national kingdom, was soon subverted. 
And the possession of South Arabia, with its important commercial’ emporia, completed the 
circuit. Meanwhile in the north-west the great rival of the Sassanian Empire, East Home, 
strained every nerve to plant its foot farthest into the interior of Arabia. The greatest 
portion of the ancient Nabatean monarchy, that extraordinary product of' Arab mercantile 
spirit aud Graeeo-Aramaic culture, which had extended from the grdbevstadt of Hijr to Petra 
and Damascus, was under the secure supremacy of Byzantium, and constituted its province of 
Arabia with Bastra for its capital. A Honse of Arab princes, the Ghassanides, were the wardens 
of the marches. They at once kept back the marauding bands of the autocrats of Hira and 
the Sassanides, and overawed the Bedouins of the desert. 

Thus only the tribes of Hijaz, Nejd, and Yemama had contrived to continue their 
independence from remote antiquity. But there was nothing to act as a common lodestone of 
national interests or prejudices on them all alike, — a deficiency which, in the case of Hijaz, even 
the trading city of Mecca, carrying on commerce between Yemen and Syria and the Euphrates, 
could ijl-supply. 
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Religious Condition. 


But the cultured peoples of Arabia were not only deprived of their political authority, but 
had lost their ancient religion as well. Here, as everywhere else in antiquity, government and 
cultus, dependence on the fatherland and the deities native to the soil, had one and the same 
root. With the enfeeblement of the Sabean monarchy the great South Arabian gods Athar 
and Almagah began to decline, and the Jewish encountered the Christian propaganda before the 
gigantic temples of the Sabeans. Judaism was benefited by the struggle — bow, it has not been 
explained ; but, according to the tradition, in consequence of the destrnction of Jerusalem, the 
Jews pressed into the south of the Peninsula, and. countenanced by the local rulers, leavened 
vast masses of people with notions of monotheism. Christianity was grafted in Arabia from 
East Borne, and was further professed by the Abyssinians. (Philostorgeus, HI. 4.) But the 
national bias against the Gospel was a heavy obstacle to its propagation, whereas Judaism 
passed for a state-supported movement. It was therefore an advantage to the sporadic 
Christian colonies of Najran, Aden, &c., that the Khosroes were the lords of the land, because 
the latter conferred their favour and patronage on their Christian subjects and chiefly on the 
Nestorians. 1 Christianity developed fresh vitality in the North Arabian lands, acknowledging 
the overlordship of East Horae, such as the principality of Hauran. Whilst, on the other 
hand, the Hebrew faith counted its professors among the heathens of Hijaz and in numerons 
ancient settlements like Medina, WadiT Kora, Kbaiber, and Taima. 


The religion of the Arabs, who owed allegiance to no sovereign autbority, was in 
a primitive stage of evolution. It is difficult to credit them with the conception of great ultra- 
terrestrial gods. On the contrary, they had no small number of tribal and household deities who 
haunted certain places and objects, e, g ., statues, trees, and stones. The more trivial the 
conception of the gods became the more terrible grew the potency of many-named Fate as 
pictured to itself by the Arab imagination, yet generally the gods formed no important factor 
in the Arab’s public life. He scarcely ever kindled into ecstasy over them. Of the thousand upon 
thousand verses bequeathed to us, not one contains any encomium of them. The people swore 
by them and transmitted tbeir memories from generation to generation in mutilated proper 
names. Time-honoured oblations of the field-produce and of the surplus of cattle were offered 
as tribute to them. At appointed seasons the more famous fanes were visited by the devotees, 
who burlesqued ceremonies which had long since ceased to be intelligible. But the season 
festivals continued to he held through the necessity of meeting together for the exchange 
of commodities. And these were facilitated by the sacred plot of ground round each sanc- 
tuary, within the confines of which everbody was perfectly secure from harm. The shrines 
expanded into immense markets, where the spirtual as well as temporal wares of the Arabs 
were bartered. In course of time the palm of commercial superiority was assigned to Mecca. 
Its importance to all Hejaz it owed to the magnet of its holy place which was presumably the 
oldest portion of the town. 3 The sanctuary famed as the bait (house), or the haaba (cube), 
occupied a position precisely in the middle of a valley running from north to south, and 
approached only by three passes. An uncouth stone structure of a cubical shape, probably 


i [Khnshran I., seamed Anosbarvan (the immortal), not only *did not oppress his 
lone as they remained law-abiding, but he directly supported their cult 

Uestorians alone, but to the Monophysites, who were more closely allied with e ^remenenaltv of the law 
INestorians, Apostasy from the State religion (Zoroastrianism) was punishe V 1 ■ bnt when the 

according to time-honored nsage, and proselytizing of the faithful was nature y s o y p , 

monophysite Abbot Ahndernmeh, who was mnnificently helped in the construction of a cloister by thekmg baptised 
bis Jim son, who then flew to the Eomans, all the penalty awarded to the offending pnest 

incarceration, which admitted of his free intercourse with his disciples . . • * k - . . tl*. i 

weakling; he was energetic eremto bellicose ruthlessness.” - Noldeke, Aufsatxe nr TermcUn Geschichie. _ Tk.] 

* The ancient names of Mecca are Bekka and Nassa. - Tabari, 1. 1132. 

s Al-Bekri Geoar Lexicon, p. 58. El-Kalbi says men came here on pilgrimages bnt soon after dispersed 
thems^es^ihat Meoca, or, properly speaking, the neighbourhood of the fane, remamed nnoocupjed by men. 
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statues in the inside ; in the wall a dark sacred stone ; 4 and around the temple an unpretentious 
circuit marked out for the purpose of circumambulation, — such was the renowned Kaaba. 
A single fount belonging to Mecca, the Zemzero, rises inside the enclosure of the temple, and is 
of course hallowed by its propinquity to the sanctum and its utility to the city. 

Mecca and its Importance. 

The credit of directing the trade of West and Central Arabia into the sterile rocky vale, 
scantily supplied with water, is due to the practical ingenuity of a branch of the Kenana called 
the Koreish, who had settled down in the environs of the Kaaba. Although the adoration 
of the deity in the Meccan temple had been crystallized, as in all other fanes, into an inane 
formula, the Koreish took care to celebrate with much eclat and solemnity the festival of 
the temple which fell annually during the month Dhu’l Hija. They provided for the reception, 
sojourn, and safety of the pilgrims, and embraced within the enclosure of the festivities 
the holy hamlets of Mina and Muzdalaifa, and a haram of sacred piece of ground. No other 
religions solemnization, indeed, of Central Arabia could compete with that held at Mecca. 
The yearly inundations of many thousand pilgrims were shrewdly utilized as so many avenues 
of commercial gain. The desert Arabs were afforded opportunity on these occasions to 
purchase their stock of necessaries to last a year. And the wealth which flowed into Mecca 
availed, its citizens to monopolize the caravan traffic of the west coast. 

The rise of the Koreisbite power promoted a sense of united counsel and combined enter- 
prise foreign to most Arabs. The various clans and families, dwelling eaeb in its own suburb, 
did not indeed go the length of submitting their private differences to a common tribunal, 
but for tbe regulating of public affairs a central authority was created consisting of the 
representatives of the leading families. The mala met and deliberated in tbe council-house, 
not far from the Kaaba, known as the Dar-en-Nadwa, which was erected by their reputed 
ancestor Kosai. The matters which came on for disposal before the assembly referred to 
questions affecting war and domestic policy, the rearing of the martial standard, and adoption 
of matrimonial alliances. 5 Yet, doubtless, the annual despatch of caravans, of which at least 
two (one in winter, one in summer) were of paramount importance, was also committed to 
the joint deliberations of the mala* For the mercantile trips were nearly always of the nature 
of joint-ventures, in which the different families, each proportionately to its means and 
prosperity, had something at stake. Perchance the neighbours, too, participated, like those of 
Taif situate eastward in the mountains. 6 Through this commercial institution Mecca had 
outstripped all other tribal settlements, and could be accounted the only city worthy of the 
name in Central Arabia. 

The Prophet’s Birth and Childhood. 

Muhammad, 7 the religious and political reformer of Arabia, came of the M eccan family of 
Benu Hashim, numbered neither amongst tbe greatest nor the most illustrious of the city. 8 ’ 
The year of his birth lies in obscurity. Tradition places it in 571 A. I> * His father, Abd 
Allah bin Abd el Muitalib, died before the child saw the light. Amina, the mother, survived 

4 On the stone-cult in ancient Arabia, see Doughty, travels in Arabia, Des&rta % p. 180. 

5 Beladhari, p. 52. 

6 The expression “ double city,” Sdra 43, 30, indicates the close connection between the two cities.* 

7 I. e.„ the highly praised. 

[The most influential families in Muhammad’s time in, Mecca were the Ma-kbs - mp and the Abd- Shams.— * 
Noldete, j Dae Leben Muhammad's, 9. — Tr,] 

® [According to the tradition he wan bom in the year in which Abraha, a Christian prince of Yemen,* 
invaded Mecca ; the expedition, however, came to nought, a fearful epidemic having broken out in his army, 
Muhammad s mother is said to have entrusted the child, according to the custom of the Koresbites, to a Beduim 
■woman for a few years, in order to nurse him in the salutary air of the desert, but even this seemingly authentic* 
oirsumatanee is called in question by Sprenger with cogent arguments. He traces the story to a subsequent 
praotaee. - Eoldeke, op. dt p. 11. See also for exhaustive details, Muir, op. dL ci. — Tr.] 
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till the sixth birth-day of Muhammad. The Uext two years were spent under the fostering care 
of Abd-el-Muttalib, the grandfather. At his decease Mnhammad, now eight) years old, was 
taken into the guardianship of his uncle Abu Taleb (Abd Menaf), an elder brother of Ab Allah. 
The uncle brought him up to man’s estate. The multitude of circumstantial accounts of the 
future Prophet’s early days have no value for us, being, as they are, gratuitous fabrications 
or tortuous narratives wrested out of passages in the Qoran . The sole authentic testimony to 
Muhammad’s childhood is imbedded in Sura 93, 38 : — 

Thy Lord did not abase thee, nor despised, 

Yet the next world shall be better for thee than this, 

And thy Lord will endow thee with content. 

Did He not find thee an orphan, and yet gave thee shelter ? 

He found thee astray and conducted thee aright, 

And He found thee needy and has enriched thee. 

From the above we derive the certainty that Muhammad was an orphan in his youth, that 
he was reared a heathen, and that only after tiding over a period of straitened circumstances 
he attained to competence. The latter change was apparently brought about by his first 
marriage. When he was made a sound merchant by Abu Taleb, and had taken part in 
several journeys undertaken for purposes of trade, especially to Syria, a rich Meccan widow, 
named Khadija, who had learnt to appreciate his assiduity and attentions, gave him her hand 
in marriage. Five and twenty years of age, Muhammad united himself to Khadija, aged 40. 10 
He was noted for his newly-acquired fortune — no mean distinction for a Meccan — as much as 
he had been distinguished by the superiority of his character which had won for him the 
honoured sobriquet of Amin or the Faithful. Khadija bore him two sons and four daughters, 
Kasim, Abd Allah, 11 Rukaiya, Umm Kulthuru, Zainab and Fatima. The sons died in infancy. 1 - 
In pursuance of an Arab custom Muhammad got his surname of Abu’l Kasim, father of Kasim, 
from the name of his eldest boy. 

Thus he arrived at mature manhood without having anywise made himself conspicuous 
among his fellow-burghers. There was nothing extraordinary in him; nothing foreshadowing 
unusual good fortune. Even the later traditions, which riot in fables, dare not smuggle into the, 
years of travel uncommon traits bespeaking coming greatness. The improbable incident of the 
part of arbiter, which an accident called npon Muhammad to play, when the Kaaba was recon- 
structed, serves at best as a proof of his judicioas tact, but not of any unique intellectual gift-. 1 * 

Muhammad grew to be full forty years of age — a man like all other men. Then, however, 
as is the usual Oriental phenomenon, he struck into the path of miracles and visions and was 
straightway metamorphosed into a spiritual being, who held communion with God Himself 
and founded and spread a new religion ! 

This naive version is given expression to in a variety of traditions, which, as a connected 
whole as given by Ibn Ishaq, the best of the earlier biographers of Muhammad, may be 
summarised as under. 


10 [Khadija’s father had set his face against marrying his daughter to a pennyless youth like Mnhammad, who 
had long out-grown the age when marriage could he decently celebrated. But Khadija plied the old man with wine 
■and extorted his consent. When he was sober, it was too late to mend matters, and eventually Muhammad’s relatives 
succeeded in pacifying the father, whose wrath had threatened *to terminate in bloodshed. — Koldeke, op. eii. 
14. — Tr.] 

11 [According to Noldeke (op. cit. 15), the original and real name of the boy was Abd Manaf, which, literally, 
means slave of the (god) Manaf, and therefore deafly shows that Muhammad at the birth of the child was still an 
idolater. He adds that Abd Allah is a later invention. — Tr. ] See Mas*udi, V. 89. 

12 [Yerily, “he who hates thee shall be childless” (Sdra 10S). — “ This,” says Palmer (8. B. B. IK. 343), “is 
directed against As ibn Wail, who, when Muhammad’s son El Qasim died, called him Ablar, which means 
* dooktailed,’ i. e., childless.” — Tr.] 

15 [The story is as interesting as it is apooryphal. See Muir, op, cit. 28. — Tr.] 
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Muhammad’s inspirations began in this, that he saw “true” visions in sleep ; visions which 
stole on him like the first glow of the dawn. Nest, he was seized -with an ungovernable passion 
for solitude. He was wont to pass every year a long month on Hira, a hill near Mecca, and 
there practise, after the vogue of the heathen Meccans, the rite known as the tahannuth. 14 At 
the end of the month he would go through the sacred ceremony of encircling the Kaaba and 
return home. In the first year of the “ revelation,” in the month of Bamadhan, he had once 
more left Mecca with his family, when one night the angel Jibril (Gabriel) approached him 
at God’s command with a piece of writing and cried : Bead. Muhammad did not obey and replied 

do not read.” 15 Upon this the visitant pressed him so hard that he thought he would 
succumb. The angel repeated his demand a second time, and a second time Muhammad stuck 
to his refusal. But at last he was pleased to interrogate : “ What must I read ? ” Jibril 

recited : Bead in the name of thy Lord who created — man from clotted blood created read 

thy Lord is the richest in honour — who taught with the pen — taught men what they knew 
not.” ( Sura 96.*) 

Muhammad repeated it and the angel vanished. He awoke from his trance, rushed out into the 
open, ran up the middle of the hill, where again his ear was assailed by a voice, < 4 0 Muhammad thou 
art the Apostle of God and Jibril am I.” Wrapt iu wonderment at this apocalypse, he stood rooted 
to the spot, till found by some men whom Khadija had sent after him. 

With a throbbing heart Muhammad confided to his wife his experience of the apparition, and 
received in reply words of comfort and encouragement. War aka bin Naufal, a kinsman of 
Khadija, who had perused the holy books of the Christians and Jews, and who was himself a Christian 
convert, 16 gave it as his conviction that the great Nomos, which had descended on Moses, was now 
sent down to Muhammad. Soon after, Muhammad, quitting Hira, was encompassing the Kaaba, when 
Nanfal predicted to the Prophet that he would be decried and persecuted. 

From the familiar’s now frequently visiting Muhammad, the wise Khadija argued his genuineness. 
He must be an angel indeed, and no shaitan or satan. She professed herself his first believer and 
laboured to persuade the Prophet out of his uneasy misgivings. 17 

To the intense annoyance of Muhammad for a time the apparition or * revelation ’ ceased, but at 
last Jibril, once more appearing, announced the commencement of an era of grace with the 93rd 
Sura. At the same time the Prophet was charged with the duty of prayer, the good spirit coming 
down every day and training him to punctual devotions at stated hours. 

The above is a synopsis of the narrative of Ibn Ishaq. He, too, is no original writer in a strict 
sense of the term. He goes to work with scissors and paste to harmonise the discrepancies between 
the elder and the latter-day tradition, as collected by Bukhari, Muslim, &c. But it can be predicated 
of his aud all other accounts of Muhammad’s first revelations, no matter whether they are manufactured 
wholesale or are simply touched up by later chroniclers, that they have next to no value for us and 
conduce to no trustworthy exposition of Islam in the nascent stages. Let alone the fact that the 
outlines in them can be rejected without extensive research, as the result of a Qoranic exegesis, 
either superficial or tortuous and far-fetched, the ground is cut away from under their feet by the 
circumstances that none of the authors of these relations were in a position to correctly know the 
events as they happened. Among the so-called authorities we miss all along the old Meccan 
Gompanions of Muhammad, and this lacuna cannot be bridged over by the pleasantries and gossip of 
even the most favourite of Muhammad’s spouses, Aiysha, whose name is coupled with the most 


14 No satisfactory explanation of tlie term is forthcoming, but see Bukhari, I. 4. 

36 Not an inability to read, bnt a refusal to do so underlies Muhammad’s reply. 

' 16 [Ndldeke is inclined to hold that Waraka was a oonvert to Judaism. — Ts.] 

* T [Muhammad was tormented with the hallucination that he was possessed with a demoniac spirit and was 
driven to the verge of laying violent hands on himself. Cf. the received authorities, Weil, Sprenger, Muir, 
Ndldeke. 
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esteemed traditions. Still, if the testimony of the earliest comrades is not forthcoming, we Lave 
that of the Qordn — -a testimony which is authentic and not buried in a mass of apocrypha. 

Primitive Islam based on Social Beform. 

How since the testimony of Moslem tradition is extremely doubtful, we shall do well to have 
•solved by Muhammad himself the problem of the origin of the Islamic movement and the circum- 
stances in particular under which Muhammad set out on his career as the founder of a religion, that 
is, in other words, with the help of the intimation the Prophet affords us in his Qordn . 

Ho idea or view in the Qordn is inculcated with such sustained insistence as that the Book was 
the reproduction or recapitulation of supernatural revelation, to proclaim which to the world 
Muhammad was appointed by God. The manner and mode of this apocalypse is represented in 
varying images and concepts not lacking a certain air of the mysterious about them, nevertheless 
it is not claimed for these inspired divulgations that they are without a precedent or parallel, and 
that Muhammad, as the messenger of the divine commands and prohibitions, occupied an unique 
unexampled position in the scheme of creation. On the contrary, the Qordn witnesses to several 
personages of Arab and non- Arab descent, who were the recipients of the written word of God, the 
so-called Kital$ and in virtue of the writing vouchsafed to himself, Muhammad seems to have 
regarded himself, not as a superhuman being, but only as a link in the chain of divinely-favoured 
men-. Besides, the times in which he lived evince striking instances of the phenomenon of prophetic 
vocation assumed by Muhammad. There was a class of men of an extraordinary mental 
disposition, whose proclivities, to our thinking, bordered upon hallucination. In this connection 
an inscription, which, along with several others constituting a group, has been recently brought to 
light, 18 is worthy of notice. The peculiarity of these stone-cut writings consists in their 
manifestly monotheistic tone, in which we fail to discover any specific Jewish or 
Christian traits. The age of the inscriptions may, with certainty, be fixed at the middle of the 
fifth century ; but they may be even of a later origin. They embody prayers in a style greatly 
akin to the Qoranic diction and addressed to Rahman or the Merciful, imploring his forgiveness for 
sins committed, and his acceptance of the offered sacrifices and desiring that he would grant 
revelations — if the interpretation here does not err — and unfold the future to the faithful* This 
lends probability to the assumption that in South Arabia there prevailed a monotheistic sect, 
according to whose tenets God favoured the men who offered prayers to Him with revelations, though 
we are left in the dark relative to the mode and the import of such celestial communications. It must 
have been an analogous notion or belief, with which people were actuated or inspired in Muhammad’s 
age in various localities of Mid and South Arabia, and which expressed itself in pretensions to divine 
communion. Of these pretenders, the prophet of Yemama, called Maslama, whom the Moslems 
derisively stigmatized the “ diminutive,” excites special interest. His teachings, which bear a peculiar 
and rational stamp of their own, and by no means contain all the doctrines of Islam, argue that he 
was no shallow and sheer imitator of Muhammad. Ibn Hisham (p. 189) says that so early as in the 
pre-Meccan period the small Maslama was known as the preceptor of the Prophet, which, if a fact, 
would demonstrate that Maslama’ s prophetic calling began before Muhammad’s. Besides, there arose 
in the tribe of Aus a prophet El-Aswad by name, who carried with him a large part of Yemen. 
Further, there arose a prophetess called Sagah, in whose character, as well as in that of El-Aswad, 
we come upon many a feature reminiscent of Muhammad. They consider themselves inspired, hut 
whether their claim was based on imitation of Muhammad’s pretensions, who had set up as God’s 
mouthpiece much earlier, is an obscure point. 

Finally, the system of the Kahilis, divination, which was flourishing mainly in South Arabia, 
was, as Wellhausen (JSkmen uni Vorarbeiten . III. 133) properly observes, rooted in the popular 
belief or fallacy that demons or supra-terrestrial existences utilized certain among men as the organs 
through whom to announce the future. And we have handed down to us aphorisms of Kahins, in 
which they speak directly in the first person of the Deity. 


l# Wiener Zeitschrift fur Kunde des Morgenlandes , 1896, p. 285, seq. 
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Muhammad’s claim, therefore, to divine inspiration, viewed at in the light of his own 
generation, cannot be held something out of the common and astonishing. When, however 
he voiced his call to prophecy with moral earnestness and impressed the circle of his first proselytes 
with a spirit of ethical rigidity, it was not due so much to his so-called inspiration as the singular 
nature of the contents of his previsionary outpourings. For, while the clairvoyance of the Kahins 
concerned itself with the conditions of private life and touching matters of secondary moment, while 
Maslama’s gift of prognostication was occupied with homilies and rules for the conduct of life, while 
that of El-Aswad to a great extent subserved political interests, Muhammad evinced the aim and- 
ultimate purpose of his afflatus in announcing in burning words, to those around him, the *‘mene-tekel" 
of an approaching doomsday. This doctrine of the Judgment Day, which starts with the 
'resurrection of the dead and ends with the division of the human race, one part being assigned the 
region of eternal felicity, the other the seat of the flaming abyss of inferno — this doctrine of the last 
day ’Muhammad shared with the Jewish-Christian concept of the same. But with him it is invested 
with a certain originality in that he contemplates it through the vision of prescience and proclaims 
it in the poetic phraseology of the Kahins. 

The inculcation of the doctrine of doomsday is the pivot on which turns the entire system 
, of primitive Islam. It was calculated to strike terrifying awe into the minds of his audience, to 
permanently turn towards and fix their thoughts on God, and to purge their demeanour . in practical 
life of the barbarous taint of heathenism. Those who acknowledged the Judge of creation must 
abandon all belief in the Arabian gods of old. The omnipotence of the Lord of mankind and the 
worlds had no point of contact with the circumscribed power of the heathen deities, male and female. 
The former ruled over the latter, who were merely his subordinate creatures, if not empty inanities. 

The oldest components of the Corn® lay more stress on moral obligations than on dogmatic 
- ’verities, for therein resided the source of internal purification, and preparation for the world to come. 

* Prayers were such a source, good works in a higher degree so, but alms was reckoned the supreme 
fount of purification. Even this precept at the first blush appears to possess slender title to originality, 
since it was formulated by Judaism and Christianity prior to Muhammad’s teaching. The Jews 
had the identical term zakat to connote, “means of purification.” But it does not, therefore, 

• follow that the Prophet borrowed it from Judo-Christianity, and, so to say, translated it into Arabic, 
The preacher of Mecca knew so little about Christians and Jews that, long after his first apparition, 
he still assumed a sympathiser and supporter in every Jew and Christian and in consequence 
expected that the truth of his teaching would be corroborated and countenanced by both . 10 Nor 
was it till after his entry on the Medina period that he came in personal intercourse with the 
followers of both these relegions and learnt of the principles of their faith which -divided them from 
Islam. Accordingly, what is apparently of Judo-Christian origin in Muhammad’s first evangel he 
must doubtless have acquired in an indirect or roundabout way ; and the intermediary must be 
sought in the circle of those men whom Moslem tradition designates Hanifs, and further describes 
as settlers in diverse places of Central Arabia, Mecca, &c. They were inclined to .eschew the 
immemorial Arabian idolatry and the sacrificial feasts, to worship Instead the God of Abraham, to 
denounce social abuses like the burying alive of new-born infants, and lastly to devote themselves 
to an ascetic mode of life. It will be evident therefore that we have to look upon the Hanifs of 
mid -Arabia as the exponents of a monotheistic community arisen on the confines of 
Christianity and Judaism. 

In Hanifism, however, Muhammad saw but a preliminary step towards the sanctuary of his 
new dogma. He- did not style himself a Hanif, and confined the epithet almost exclusively to 
1 Abraham. The consciousness, probably, of himself being a Prophet raised him above the relatively 
msignificarit status of a Hanif, and he was actuated l by the ambition to see the reverence paid to 
him 'by' his disciples deepen and to bring that awful homage in line with the circumstances amid 


M£dral0,94;26, 19; 28, $2. 
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which he was placed in Mecca. For it was in Mecca that his keen observation spied out the 
numerous evils of time-honoured vogue, which were corroding society and were crying the loudest 
for reform, A class of affluent inhabitants, who had the monopoly of money and market, was opposed 
to the indigent many, whose faces it ground with relentless cruelty.' The heaviest indictments 
aad attacks in the Qordn are directed against this aristocracy, who were prompted by their insatiate 
passion for lucre, and who perpetrated fraud with false weights and measures. Against them are 
contrasted the famishing poor, the mendicants that are spumed, the orphans who are defrauded, 
and the slaves who in vain struggle for manumission or ransom. 2 0 This social atmosphere of Mecca, 
as delineated by the Prophet, enables us to comprehend how Muhammad’s first exhortations placed 
the advancement of practical piety at the head of the duties incumbent upon the faithful who feared 
the Judgment Day, and why he recommended” eleemosynary gifts as the sine qua non of spiritual 
purification. Nevertheless, that this cleansing ofthe soul was so prescribed as to be solely dependent 
upon the free will and the unfettered action of the individual is a characteristic feature of the 
primitive Islam. “Let him who will adopt the path leading to his Lord” (Sura 76, 29). At this 
period the doctrines of the limitations to salvation, election and predestination as yet were not 
propounded. The hopes entertained were too fervid and the success obtained against the bad world 
too rapid for the introduction of such circumscribing innovations. 

Then, with this programme, behold Muhammad standing at the commencement of his mission. 
What is novel and what imparts greatnesstothe initial stage of his career is that he unites in one 
person the ecstatic Krihiri arid the ascetic Hanif, the preacher of the gospel of doomsday and 
the enthusiastic social reformer. 

(To be continued .) 
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jSreatland Small. 

30 

Wisst ihr, wie auch der Kleine was ist P Er mache das Kleine 

Recht ; der Grosse begehrt -just so das Grosse zu thun. Goethe. 

gpafrsfqr I 

alpo ’pi patratam oti samyak kurvan yad alpakam l - 
£t£naiva prakarSna yan mahat kurut§ mahan it 

31 

Wenn einer sich wohl im Kleinen deucht, „ 

So denke, der hat was Grosses erreicht. Goethe. 

*r II 

svalp6 vastuni kasmimschit paritushyati yo narah I 
anenaiva mahat kimehid ayapiii vibhati mk It 

» SAt* 2 * 80 , 1 . 
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Mit leiehtem Mu the kniipft der arme Fischer 
Den kleinen Nachen an im sic hern Port, 

Sieht er im Sturm das grosse Meerschifi: stranden. « 

SCHILLER, 

STffT rfft r?Tri% | 

m frrfcff tR?RT5q*TRf RfHO^II 

laghftdupam prasannatma tire badhnati dhivarah I 
navam sumabatim pasyan bhajyamanam maharnave it 

33 

Nicht jeder wandelt nnr gemeine Stege: 

Dn siebst, die Spinnen bauen luftge Wege. Goethl 

=r I 

rFrT^t || 

na kshudro ’pi jano nityam nicharambhanatatparab | 
uchchaihsthaneshu lutabhir badhyante pasya tantavah || 

34 

Prei von Tadel zu sein ist der niedrigste Grad nnd der hochste : 

Denn nnr die Obnmacbt fubrt oder die Grosse dazu. « 

Schiller. 

«r^rf ^ ^ f%f% q-^R-f ^ I 

5IW 5ff^T *rrf*nw || 

jaghanyam cha gatim viddhi paramam cha yidoshatam i 
tasya yal laghima hetuh silasya mahimathava || 


Cf. Subhashitdvali 1925. 


35 

Die Sterne zankten sick, wer grossres Licit verbreite ; 
Die Sonne stieg : ans war es mit dem Streite. 

srufc* w^Rrr'Srfo | 

rffWJTTRT^: 1 1 

tarabhih spardhamanabhir mama jyotir mahattaram | 
iti tyakto yivado’ $&y uday§ tikshnamalinah II 


Nicolai. 


Cf. Drishtantas. 94. 
36 

Volker verrauscben, 

Namen verklingen; 

Finstre Vergessenbeit 

Breitet die dunkelnacbtenden Scby?iugen 

IJeber ganze Geschlecbter ans. 
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Aber der Fursten 
Einsame Haupter 
Glanzen erbellt, 

Und Aurora beriibrtsie 
Mit den ewigen Strahleu, 

Als die ragenden Gipfel der Welt. Schiller 

^3TFcT 3PTFT ^rr T ^THTTR ^ 

i%sr *rF?rr I 

hrRi 5 wi% *rrr% ^rrar Hfrffc 
^r ? ^rrfrf%PT*. *gR%: Hnferiiftrrfr ^ ll 

nasyanti ksbitayo janas cha bata r6 vamsas eba namani cha 
kshipram yismrititamasi janapadao. vyapnoti sandra bhuvi 1 
isanam tu yasaxhsi bhanti yiralaih sringani bhumer iya 
sprishtany arkamarichibhih samuditaih smartavyasobhani cba || 

Lords and Servants. 

37 

Mit einem Herren stebt es gut, 

Der was er befoblen selber tbut. Goethe. 

#r ir^rpFTFrre ^rv^ll 

bbartur §vamvidhasyaiya karyasiddbir bbavishyati | 
yo yad ajnapayamasa bhrityayat kurut£ svayam !l 

38 

Wer ist ein unbraucbbarer Mann ? 

Wer nicbt befeblen und aucb nicht geborcben kann* Goethe* 

3 I 

amum kupurusham manye yo najSapayitum svayam I 
na cba susrusbitum vacham sadMnam adhyavasyati ll 

39 

Mancber liegt schon lang im Grabe and beberrscht noch diese Welt ; 
TJnterdessen scblaft der andre, der zum Herrscben ist bestellt. W- Muller. 

^ I 

3?ri'T If 

’pi san | 


kascbicb chhasti gunotkarsban mabim cbiramrito 

' ‘ 11 


sanarai 
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Aber wenn sich die Fiirsten befebden, 
Miissen die Diener sicb morden nnd todten ; 
Das ist die Ordnung, so will es das Recbt. 


^r^rrs^j- rt? qprr ^ I 

srsir^^rrFrf^ *r*fr u 


Schiller. 


anyd ’nyain cbSd asuyanti yidvishanti cha partbiyab | 
vyatighnanti prajas tdsham iti dharmo vyayasthitab \[ 
41 

Entzwei nnd gebiete ! tiicbtig Wort. 
Yerein nndleite ! bessrerHort. 

*r § Nfrerfcr faww* w* II 

varam mitropalambb&na pranetum sadbuna patba I 
na tu satrupajapena sasitum viyasah prajah II 


Goethe, 


Friends and Foes. 

42 

Wer Frennde sucht, ist sie zn finden wertb ; 

Wer keinen bat, bat keinen nocb begebrt. 

yft % ^TF?r r*nrrrar *r fitzn&rFW^tr w- || 


Lessing. 


mitram icbclibati y 6 labdhum sa mitram praptum arbati | 
yasya no santi naitrani na mitrany anviy^sba sab || 

43 

Der sei dir nicbt erkiest, 

Der Freund ibm selbst nicbt ist ; 

Wer Freund ibm selbst nur ist, 

Der sei dir nicbt erkiest, T 

Logau. 

wr^prf wrf^cr ^ ^ I 

n rw y=r q-: u 

atmano nasti yan mitram tasya manyisbya saubridam | 
na cbapy esba subrit karyab priya atmana eva yalii || 

44 

Wenn die Armuth dnrch die Thiire kommt geschlichen in daa Hans, 

Sturzt anch schon die falsche Freundsehaft ans dem Fensfcer sich heraus. w M - 

W ^TrTsT f ^ I 

TTwr%nr fasqRrfcr ^ II 

yad& yisati daridryam tfyar&ia sanakair gribaml 
kumitrani gavaksbena nisbpatanti bahib ksbanat H 

Of* Mnchchh. I. 4 . 
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45 

Faclie den Funken niclit an, der zwisoben Frennden erglimmt ist : 

Leicht versohnen sie sich, und dn bist beiden verhasst. Herder. 

m f q-r j 

ma lqitka mitrayor antar vairajvalanadhukskanam I 
ackirack chakrusholi samdhim svayam dvSsham upaisliyasi il 

46 

Theuer ist mir der Freund; dock auck den Feind kann ieh nutzen : 

Zeigt mir der Freund was ick kann, lekrt mick der Feind was ick soil, Schiller. 

S3 

^qnr: n 

vayasyo bakumantavyo na tv amitro ’py anarthakah l 
sakyakriyam disaty 6kak karyam yat tv asti m£ ’parak || 

47 

Zum Hassen oder Lieken 
Ist alle Welt getrieben, 

Es bleibet keine Wahl, 

Der Teufel ist neutral. 

sfrcNrr m ttir I 

w%r T^rrnciw ssrtfNf il 

kartavyau sarval6kena ragadv§shatf bravlmy aham | 
prasaktS pakshapatitya udasino napumsakab II 

Calumny. 

48 

Die Miicken singen erst, bevor sie einen stecken ; 

Verleumder lastern drauf, indem sie lieblick sprecken. 

S3TFT sniff ^ fro^TRrRTJ I 

Wfti II 


Brentano. 


Logau. 


r *rgr 

ruvanti prathamam karne tudanti masakas tatah I 
bhashantS madhuram yavad vranayanty aparam khalah II 

Cf. Hi toy. I. 76. 
49 

Wenn dick die Lasfcerzunge stickt, 

So lass dir dies zum Troste sagen : 

Die scklecktsten Friickte sind es nickt, 

Woran die Wespen nagen. 

str pwr# I 

dashto lok£pav&dena Sukkam aste vichaksbaftah | 
lupbalafid na kMdyaut^ fnakskikabhir iti smaran l \ 


Burger. 
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Es liebt die Welt das Strahlende zu sebwarzen 
Und das Erhabne in den Stanb zu ziehn. 

TRFTPPTcT vw || 

yatate ’yam sada lokah syamlkartum yad njjvakm | 
uchchasthanagatam yacb cba nyakkartnm padapamsuvat \\ 

Concord and Strife. 

51 

Schon ist der Eriede, ein lieblieber Knabe 
LiegC er gelagert am rnhigen Back, 

Und die munteren Lammer grasen 
Lnstig um ibn auf dem griinenden Easen ; 

Susses Tonen entloekt er der Flote, 

Und das Echo des Berges Tvird wacb, 

Oder im Schimmer der Abendrofche 
Wiegt ibn in Schlummer der rnbige Bach. 

Aber der Krieg bat aneb seine Ehre, 

Der Beweger des Menschengeschicks. 

Das Gesetz ist der Freund der Scbwachen, 
Alles’will es nnr eben machen, 

Mochte gerne die Welt verflacben ; 

Aber der Krieg lasst die Kraft ersebeinen, 

Alles erbebt er zmn Ungemeinen, 

Selber dem Eeigen erzeugt er den Mntb. 

%#r w- rwcTfr^Fr^r fv 

mi sff^t shot ^ *r^t 

srf m ^^f^JTPTRtfcr ! i 

s^rfct *R7<?rpr*r% I 

f^r 7frn=rf77*r % n 


Schiller, 


Schiller, 


suramyab ksbSmo yah priyatamavapur balaka iva 
prasannaya nadyak sutrinavati set$ drumatat£ | 
gavam madhye prito nmkbarayati vamsim cba madhnram 
laghmh tv asmai svapnam sravanasubkagagayati sarit )( 
prasamseyus chany£ nrikalanakaraih vigrabam api 
pratanvantam sauryam sakalagunavriddhim vidadbatam l 
varam viryam dbarmad abalajanamitrat prayatatS 
samlkartum kritsnam prakritivishamam yo jagad iti \\ 
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Es kaun.der Frommste nicht in. Friedenbleiben, 
Wenn es dem bosen Nacbbar nicbt gefallt. . 

fayfr ^ |f4^F sfatfspr {I 

notsaheta kshamishtho ’pi samdhiih samparirakshitum \ 
yigraho yadi rochgta^ durdhiy6 prativ6sinl n 

Measure, Wealth, Merit. 


Schiller. 


‘ Gerne dien’ fcb den Frennden, doch ihti icJk es leider mit Neigung, 
Und so wurmt es mich oft, dass ich nicht tugendhaffc bin.” 

‘ Da ist kein anderer Rath, du musst suchen, sie zu yerachten, 

Und mit Abscheu aJsdann thun, was die Pflicht dir gebeut.” g c 

f & jt*t |l 

aifeFNr rrcqyf | 

kaman mitrajanam s6v6 na dharmena prachoditah I 
tasmad adharmiko ’smiti dahyate bridayatb mama if 
yatitavyam sakbin dveshtura pritim unmulya tatparam [ 
dharmaketdr bhajasv&inan anyad atra-sa yidyate |( 

54 " 

NicHt an die G liter hange dem Herz, 

Die das Lebeu yerganglicb zieren ; 

Wer besitzt, der lerne yerlieren, 

Wer i w, Gluck j$f, der lern^den Schmerz., g 

nr ***** t 

R^r ht< fir wifs || 

mA drayySshu manfi dhatsya nasyaradyutis&bbishu t : 
chintaniyah kshayo yriddhau smartayyapach cba sampadi \\ 


Schiller. 


Schiller. 


Wusst’ ich mein Herz an zeitlich Gut gefesselt. 
Den Brand wiirf ich hinein mit eigner Hand. 


Schiller. 






fSrsrf^^fr li 

, Tittesfcn'yadi j&styfeo agaktam ferMayaA man» ( 
Asiya oijai*as&fehyafl* dakfeyaA tam rahaiaa It 
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56 

Geniesse was dn hast, als ob da hente 
Noch sterben solltest, aber spar’ es anch, 

Als ob da ewig lebtest. Der allein ist weise, 
Der, beides eingedenk, im Sparen zu 
Geniessen, im Genuss zu sparen weiss. 


m ^ $^r- 

^ r^T 3RT I| 


mnmdrshur adjera dhanani bhunkshya 
jijivishus fcani sadeva raksha 1 
yd rakshati syani dhanani bbuDjan 
bhuhkte cba raksban sa jano manasvi it 


WlELAND. 


Cf, Hitoj). Introd. 3, 

57 

Lockte die Nengier nicbt den Menscben mit hef tigen Reizen, 

Sprecbt, erfuhr , er wohl je, wie scbon sicb die weltlieben Ding© 

Neben einander yerhalten ? Denn erst yerlangt er das Nene, 

Sachet das Niitzliche dann mit anermiidlicbem Fleisse, 

Endlich begebrt er das Gate, das ibn erbebet and worth maebt. (j 0ETHE 

sfc sr snxr 

to to; i 

wtr f&m 

II 


durdharshena katuhalena yadi na prdrydta jantuh sada 
vastunam vyatishahgam adbbutam imam loke samiksbSta kim I 
adau prartbayatd nayaih priyakarara yat ty artbakrit tatparam 
pascbad dharmapatham charan bahumato yaty unnatim punyabhak u 


58 

Tba nar das Rechte in deinen Sacben ; 
Das andre wird sicb yon selber macben. 

rT5T I 


Goethe* 


dharmam achara yisvastab sarvSshu tava karmasa | 
dhamasya yrajatam margd ya£ yad ipsanti sdtsyati || 
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Thu nur das Gate und wirf es ins Meer ; 

Weiss es der Fisck niokt, so weiss es der Herr, 

f¥r ^R*nS^ I 
^f^Tr^r: ii 

satkrityaiva yatkasakti kshipa satkaram arnavfe | 
matsyo yady api no Veda veda tvatkritam isvarah \\ 

60 

Und was kein Verstand der Verstandigen siekt, 
Das iibet in Einfalt ein kindlich Gemiitk. 

^ f jfsrr »nrFif^ w f^r I 

strict II 

yack eka buddkimatam buddkya manag api na drisyate t 
svairam tad acharaty Sva balako magdkamanasah It 


Mein Herz, ick will dick fragen : 

Was ist denn Liebe ? Sag ! — 

<f Zwei Seelen and ein Gedanke, 

Zwei Herzen und ein Scklag ! ” 

Und sprick : woker kommt Liebe ? 

“ Sie kommt und sie ist da.” 

Und sprick : wie sckwindet Liebe ? 

“Die wars nickt, ders gesckak.” 

f^r fff f%wrr: srrewfa % I 


fsRrpgt ^trct ’rmsrsqwarfc ii 

hiiAaya brubi kimbhutah sriigarah pratibhati te I 
chittadvamd vasya dbir bka'kampa m dvay&r hriddh II 

kimudbliaYas tu sringara udbhavaty asti cha kshane l 
kimanto nasti tasyantS n^btavad dhy abhavad yadi 11 

62 

Das isfe die wahre Liebe, die immer nnd ewig sich gleicb bleibt, 

Wenn man ihr alles gewabrt, wenn man ihr alles versagt. Goethe. 

e^rf srr^r ^ *NN stf*rr%?r * 

Batyam pritim avaimy eiam tnlyatam ya na mnncsti I 
k ^mani pxapya cha .garvatrapratishiddba oba saryatah 11 
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Aucb die Liebe bewegt das Leben* 

Dass.sich die graulichten Farben erheben, 

Leieht betriigt sie die gliickliehen Jahre, 

Die gefallige Tocbterdes Schanms; 

In das Gemeine nnd Traarig-wahre 

Mischfc sie die Bilder des goldenen Traums. g CH 

ff# *trf 5rfirfrf (%ft«T3r- - 

^rrr^r^^rfw *nrn n 

kam£ 'pi lokasya mahaprachodakd 
viohitrayaty asya yidbasarakritim j 
tattvS cba may^m lalit^m tiinisrayan 
pratarayaty abkyadhikam yayo nayam U 
- 64 

Liebe, menschlich za begliicken* 

Nabert sie ein edles Zwei ; 

Docb um gotthcb zu entzucken, 

Bildet sie ein kosfclich Drei. 

^ — c * Goi 

^r*rr *n^rf«rr?r spr %3p#?r l 
5 frfr^ Fprfi% w^rJTiTrrr u 

kamo manusliaharahaya subtam yojayati dvayamj 
dSranSm tu mahStriptyai nirmSti trayam adbhutam |( 
Separation, . - 

‘ ’ - ’ 65 

Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt, 

Weiss was ich leide ! 

Allein und abgeirennt , , 

Von aller Freude, 

Seb ieb ans Firmament. 

Naeb jener Seite. 

Acb, der mich liebt nnd kenni 
1st in der Weite. - 

Es sohwindelt mieh, es brennt 

^ .. Mein Eingeweide. 

3 r%fr=ir Hmfrn i 

* *rr siRtfir * «tf wn% 

*iRanhi^ fsrfr >r ^ 

f “wm~ws nt’t.toms Wj» *f. 

IS .5* iJu f? “ ** tohlUtaJ ,OitSmi I 
« \ J .° mam maGasi aibitay^n duravarti kn6 >sau 

* ^ E#fli8m ^m&izhs&ck* hridayam ui^iyah ktoayahnih ll 


Schiller. 


Goethe, 


Goethe. 
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Das ist im Leben basslich eingericbtet, 

Dass bei den Rosen gleieb die Dornen stebn, 

Und was das arme Herz aucb sebnt und dicbtet, 
Zum Scblusse kommt das Yoneinandergebn. 

frf^T ^Trr: II 


ScHEFFEL, 


kStakinam sugandhinam yatba kantakayeshtanam [ 
visl£sbah pranayasyanto hatadab&ia kalpitab || 


Care, 

67 


Die Sorge nistet gleieb im tiefen Herzen, 

Dort wirket sie gebeime Scbmerzen, 

Unruhig wiegt sie sicb and storet Gluck und Rub : 

Sie deckt sicb stets mitneuen Masken zu, 

Sie mag als Haus und Hof, als Weib und Kind ersebeinen, 

Als Feuer, Wasser 5 Dolcb und Gift ; 

Du bebst vor allem, was niebt triift, 

Und was du nie verlierst, das musst du stets beweinen. Goethe 

r^Frrr t pv wf 

r% G rrrwr%5r#T^^:'TrF^rr 
m to ?r n 


cbinta re hridayam nrinaiii nivij&tS duhkham rahab kurvati 
STastbyam ebatra vinasayaty abar ahab samrundhati nirvritim \ 
nanavesbadhara visbaguisalilastriputrarupanyita 
mitbya samtanute bbayam vilapanam ebaitasya nashtam na yat 1 f 


68 


Cf. Chdn. 62. 


Nimmer verzage der Menscb umringt von diisteren Sorgen, 
Auf das Dunkel der ISTacbt folget der leuchtende Tag, 


Bube, 


f^FcrrrWFTwtr *rr m*** I 

^Trr*. II 

cbintatimirasarncbbannS ma yisbidatu manusbah f 
udyatab sayitur jyotih samrim anusbajjate U 

Cf. M, BL III. 15489 ; XII, 754; XIY. 1229, 


(To he continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE LUSHAIS AT HOME. 1 

Marriage is entirely civil contract among 
the Lushais, and can be dissolved by either party. 
A woman on leaving her husband takes with her 
only wbat she brought originally from her father’s 
house. If a young man takes a fancy to a girl 
and wishes to marry, he informs his father, who 
sets about negociations with the girl’s parents, 
aided by two old counsellors, who are called j oillai, 
and who do all the talking and fix the amount 
demanded. The parents of the girl generally 
commence by asking a great deal, but eventually 
a settlement is made, the price being in ordinary 
cases a gun, valued at Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, and a pig 
or fowls. On the price being paid, the pig is killed, 
and several big jars of rice-beer are brewed and 
feasting and dancing take place. On the second 
day the bride goes to her husband’s house and 
they are man and wife. It may happen that a 
father, tempted by a high offer, gives his daughter 
in marriage to some one she does hot like. In 
this case she runs away from her husband and is 
not thought wrong for doing so, hut her father 
has to return the price paid for his daughter, and 
she is free to marry again. Yery lengthened 
periods elapse sometimes before the price of the 
bride is paid by tbe husband, and I mention as 
an instance an old friend^ of mine, Shyaltonga 
by name, who is the father of eight children, 
and who only paid the remainder of his wife’s 
purchase a very short time ago ~on receiving a 
large reward from me for services rendered as a 
guide. 

Women are held in much consideration 
among the Lushais, and they have much influence 
and are consulted on all matters. Yet upon them 
falls all the heavy bodily bu rden of fetching water, 
hewing wood, bringing food from the jMms, 
cooking, brewing liquor and spinning. The 
Xtush&is are not prolific as- a race, and seldom 
have more than three* or. four children. They 
suckle their Children for a great length of time — 
up to three and four years of age. One peculiar- 
ity I have noticed, viz., that a mother gives her 
child rice two or three days after birth, a thing. 
1 have never known among any other natives of 
India. She chews the rice in her mouth and puts 
it into the child’s mouth with her tongue. 

Just before entering every Lush ai: Village one 
sees groups of machans made of hewed logs, and 


alongside them upright poles covered with heads 
of pigs, deer, gydl and other animals. These are 
the burial-grounds. When any one falls ill and 
seems likely to die, the Pui-fchiem, literally the 
great knower (we should call him sorcerer* 
N.B.— The Lushais callallour doctors pui-thiem \ 
is called in, and as he may direct, a, gydl, pig, goat* 
or dog is killed and feasted on, a slight portion 
being given to tbe sick man who may or may not 
recover. In the event of a goat being the animal 
killed, a small portion of its skin with hair attached 
is tied round the sick person’s neck. If the sick 
person dies, all the relatives are called in, and 
according to the family’s means, pigs, &c., are 
killed, and all friends aud relatives are feasted. 
Quantities of liquor are drunk, and the next day 
the body is buried in the ground. If a male, 
with the corpse is placed his pipe, his knife, 
dagger or spear, and in all cases cooked rice aud 
a small quantity of rice-beer are placed by the 
side of the body. In some cases, such as when 
the father of a family dies, the corpse is dressed 
in a fine cloth and propped up in the presence of 
all the friends and relatives, food is placed in 
front of him and a pipe is placed between his 
teeth, and he is addressed thus : “ Eat and drink. 
You have a long journey before you.” 

When a chief or his son dies, the ceremony is, 
of course, more imposing. When a large and 
powerful Sailfi chief died some years ago, 60 
gydls were slaughtered by his relatives and 
friends, and the feasting and drinking lasted for 
several months. On one occasion I myself, 
when visiting the Raulong Chief Sayipuia, wit- 
nessed the funeral rites of his son, a boy about 
-ten years of age, who had been dead for more 
than a month, going on. I was invited into his 
house as I had known the boy well, and this is 
what I saw:— In the centre of the room was a 
coffin roughly hewed out of a_ tree in which tbe 
corpse lay. The top had been plastered with mud 
to make it air-tight, and from the bottom of the 
coffin, through the floor of the house, ran a large 
bamboo tube, which was buried deep in the 
ground. By the coffin was a gun, and close to 
it sat the* poor mother weeping and calling on her 
son by name. At times she would turn tome 
and say: “Brother, you knew my son and he 
called you father, and how he is dead.” I was 
- much 'affected, and according to custom I pur- 
chased a goat and killed it in honour of the dead. 


1 FroiAthe Pioneer Mail, -May 1896, 
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To continue, however. The corpse was kept in 
this coffin in the house for five months, during 
which time Sayipuia never left his house, never 
ate rice or meat. At the end of five months the 
hones were taken out and removed to the family 
burial-ground. The Shendus, from what little we 
saw of their country during the last expedition, 
have more elaborate burial-grounds. The graves 
are lined with huge slabs of stone, and slabs are 
also erected over the tomb ; and on one occasion, 
in addition to the skulls of animals, two human 
skulls were seen fastened on poles over the tomb. 
When Hausata’s tomb was opened out by us 
after burning his village during the late expedi- 
tion, by his side was Lieutenant Stewart’s gun, 
the chief’s pipe, knife, a bottle of liquor, and 
a small head-dress made of the tail feathers of 
the chemraj bird. 

The Lushais as a race may be said to be free 
from any infectious diseases. They suffer from 
remittent fever, boils, and inflammation of the 
bowels, brought on from over-eating and over- 
drinking. They, in the year 1861, brought back 
cholera with them from a raid they made in 
British territory, and thus spread the greatest 
terror among them, many of them, I am told, 
blowing out their brains on the first appearance 
of the disease showing itself. They named cholera 
'vay-dam-loli (foreign sickness). In the same way 
they once caught small-pox in the Kassalong 
Bazaar in 1860. 

A very curious fact is that the Lushais have abso- 
lutely no knowledge of any drug or medicine 
in any form whatever. This I look upon as most 
extraordinary, and I have never heard of any 
tribe, however savage it may he, without any 
knowledge of such. The ChakmaS, Maghs,- and 
Tipperahs, who, though to a certain extent 
civilized, still have the same mode of life as the 
Lushais, all have their drugs. A great many of 
the Lushais have, of course, heard of our 
medicines, and the result is that, when visiting 
their villages, old men and maidens, young men 
and old women and children with various ailments 
are brought to me to be doctored. I restrict 
myself to cases of fever, and the effect of a few 
grains of quinine on them is simply marvellous. 
I have effected a few simple cures with the aid of 
quinine, cholorodyne, and essence of ginger, hut 
the climax in my doctoring capabilities was 
reached when a husband brought his wife to me 
and solemnly assured me that her accouchement 
was already two months overdue, and could I 
give any drug that would make up for lost time ? 
I saw at - a glance that the poor woman was 


suffering from dropsy, but looked very wise and 
suggested that perhaps the cares of his family, 
coupled with the scarcity of rice, had interfered 
with his powers of calculation. As I am writing 
this I have with some difficulty persuaded an old 
Lushai friend of mine to bring in his daughter 
to be operated on by our medical officer here. 
The woman is suffering from a cancerous tumour 
on the back of the head, which is necessarily very 
painful, and she has with great courage given 
herself entirely into my hands, though I told 
her she would suffer pain and have to be lanced. 

I am glad to say the operation has been most 
successful, 

The Lushais have in every village one or more 
blacksmiths, the thir-deng , who is a man of some 
importance; he receives certain tribute of rice 
and other produce for his work. Close to the 
zalbuk a small shed is generally found, and this 
is the forge, which is very simple hut atthe same 
time effective. It consists of two upright hollow 
bamboos about six inches in diameter, which are 
placed in the ground ; into these two rammers 
made of bird’s feathers, with handles attached, 
when pulled up and down act as bellows on the 
channel made at the foot of the bamboos. The 
Lushais have learnt all they know of blacksmith’s 
work from Bengal captives, and the trade has 
been handed down. They can repair the locks of 
guns, can make spears, daos and knives, and 
I have heard, though I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of it, that they have been known to turn 
a Snider rifie into a fiint-loek. Brass they can 
also work slightly in, the stems of all the women s 
pipes being made of an ornamental pattern in 
brass, also the handles of knives. Then, again, 
the howls of the men’s bamboo pipes are often 
lined with copper made from pice procured in the 
bazaar. The Lusbai’s knowledge of pottery is 
confined to making cooking pots and huge big 
vessels for making rice-beer. They are made of a 
blackish clay and are very strong and rarely 
break. Tbe liquor vessels are made nearly an 
inch thick and about two feet in height. They 
have wooden platters for their food and wooden 
or bamboo spoons. They make all kinds of very 
fine basket-work with split cane and bamboo, 
and are very ingenious in making devices. It is 
astonishing what a complete feature in the life of 
all the Chittagong Hill tribes the bamboo is as 
well as the cane. I may mention here a few of 
their uses. First, tbe bouses are nearly all 
bamboo, the roof being of cane leaves ; the water 
is fetched by the women from their springs in 
hollow bamboos ; from bamboo they make spoons,- 
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rice-sifting baskets, baskets to carry loads, baskets 
to bold their household goods, baskets to hold 
fowls ; they use bamboo root to make handles for 
their daos ; when in the jungle they even cook 
their rice in green bamboos; and last, but not 
least, they eat the bamboo shoots, and very 
delicious they are. 

The Lushais give to the name of the Creator 
the word Pathien, who is supreme. After him 
comes Khua-Vang, who carries out the Patkien’s 
orders and appears on earth at certain times. 

I give a story of the appearance of Khua-Yang as 
it was told me by a Lushai. He was sitting 
drinking in the chiefs house and found he could 
not get drunk, which perplexed him. On returning 
to his house he saw a man whom he knew to be 
Kkua- Yang by his enormous stature. He address- 
ed him in fear and trembling, but received no 
answer, and as he watched him Khua-YaDg became 
smaller and smaller till he dwindled into space. 
Soon after this his village was raided and an 
enormous number of captives taken, men and 
women slaughtered, and the chief's power com- 
pletely broken. The Lushais further believe 
that besides the deity the sun and moon are 
gods, and that the worship of them is agreeable 
to the deity. Their ideas of an after-world are 
very quaint. There are two abodes, the Piel Ral 
abode and the Mi-thi-Khua (people-dead-village). 
These two are separated by the big river Piel, 
from which Piel Ral takes it name. Piel Ral 
answers to our heaven, and no one from either 
abode can cross the river. Mighty hunters 
and great warriors only go to Piel Ral, where 
they live at ease and have no labour of any kind ; 
they hunt and enjoy themselves. No woman can 
go to Piel Ral, but small children of both sexes 
who died before they had left their mothers’ 
breasts are exceptions to this. To the Mi-thi- 
Khua go all men who have in no way distin- 
guished themselves and all women. Life here is 
much the same as on earth ; they have their daily 
labour and household duties, etc. In both abodes 
all live and die three times. After the third 
death the spirit becomes mist, falls to the ground, 
and with it is extinguished for ever. The idea 
is that when people on earth become sick and die, 
Khua-Yang is slowly but surely eating all the 
flesh from off their bodies and death is the result, 
the spirit going to one of the two mentioned 
abodes. 

Every chief has one or two, or in case of big 
chiefs three or four, old men who act as his 
councillors and ambassadors ; these are called 


by them houbal and by us barb avis. On entering a 
chief’s village, the custom is to go to the harbaris. 
and there wait until the chief demands your 
presence. These Jcarbaris are held in great 
estimation, and receive a yearly tribute of rice 
from the village. I have heard of a custom, 
answering much to the fiery cross of the old days : 
when a chief wishes to collect any of his clan or 
give emphasis to any order, he gives his spear to 
the messenger. If a hostile message be intended 
a fighting sword is sent with the messenger. 
Another form of expressing orders is a small 
cross made of split bamboo wands, which can 
signify various things. If the tips of the cross 
be broken, a demand for blackmail is intended; 
if the tips be charred, it implies an urgent 
assemblage at tbe chief’s house ; if a green chilli 
be fixed on the tip, it implies disobedience to obey 
orders will he rewarded by punishment as hot as 
the chilli. 

The whole art of war among the Lushais may 
be described in one word — “ surprise.” They 
always send forward spies to see if their foes can 
he taken unawares : if the foes be on the alert, 
they are left in peace. As an instance of this 
I know of a village in the south of the Hill 
Tracts, whose inhabitants only numbered, men, 
women and children, about 100. The villagers, 
owing to a recent raid on a neighbouring village, 
had a night patrol. Two hundred Shendu 
warriors crept up to the village at early dawn. 
One of the sentries saw them and threw a stone 
at them, whereupon they all disappeared. The 
village, I may add, was stockaded to a certain 
extent. 

A raid being decided on, the preliminary step 
is a sacrifice and a big drink. On starting off 
for the raid the old men and women of the 
village accompany the raiders for an hour or two 
on their journey and then leave them with such 
expressed wishes as these : “ May you bring home 
many heads and come back unhurt I " On arriving 
at some distance from the village to be raided, 
they make their preparations, and creep up to 
the village just before dawn. They generally 
commence by firing several shots at the village 
and rush on the surprised inhabitants. I have 
never heard of a village thus attacked attempting 
to defend itself. At the first shot every man, 
woman and child bolts into the jungle. The 
women are seized, and if old and unmarriageable 
killed on the spot. All children too small to 
travel are killed and frequently torn from their 
mothers’ breasts and murdered before their eyes. 
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After two or three hours’ bloodshed, unless the 
raiders feel no danger of a surprise, in which case 
they prolong their stay, they move out of the 
village, taking the women and girls captives 
with them, all tied together. They never take a 
full-grown male captive ; it saves them trouble to 
kill him on the spot. As a rule the heads of all 
slain are carried off, though sometimes only the 
scalps. On their return journey the captives 
endure many hardships : if any one through 
weakness or ill-treatment cannot keep up, instant 
death is the result. When nearing their village 
the raiders are again met, if successful, by all 
the women and old men, who bring them down 
cooked food and liquor and accompany them in 
triumph to their houses. On entering the village 
one or more captives are always sacrificed 
as a thanksgiving offering, the booty is divided 
and the captives are set to work as slaves As a rule 
after they have been a short time in the village 
they are well treated. The women invariably 
marry one from among their captors, and have 
been known when offered release years after to 
cling to them and refuse to go back to their own 
relatives. 

One extraordinary custom among the Lushais 
which I would not have believed had I not had 
personal knowledge of the fact is that men and 
women change their sex in all outward ap- 
pearances and customs. I give as an instance 
a woman who has twice accompanied a chief to see 
me and who is dressed as a man, smokes a man’s 
pipe, goes out hunting with men, lives with them 
and has in every way adapted herself to the 
habits of men. She actually married a young 
girl who lived with her for one year. I myself 
asked in the presence of several chiefs and other 
Lushais why she had, being a woman, become a 
man. She at first denied being a woman, but 
when I suggested that we should change coats 
she demurred and finally confessed she was a 
woman, but that her khua-vang was not good and 
so she became a man. I have heard of other 
cases in which men have adopted the dress and 
customs of women. 

Constant disputes arise among the chiefs, 
regarding their necklaces of amber and other 
stones, which arise through intermarriages of 
different clans, and I have found it a hard task 
sometimes to settle these disputes satisfactorily 
when I have been appointed arbitrator by them. 
Differences arise owing to sisters, brothers, wives, 
sons and daughters claiming portions on the 
death of a chief, and often ended in the old days 
in bloody feuds. . 


The Lushais are great at songs and dancing. 
I give a few typical songs, translated literally 

1. — “ The long day song 3 ’ runs thus: 

I do not aspire for the day, 

Evening dusk I want not, 

Sweet girls ? their speech I solicit, 

Then I wish for the day again. 

2. — An ode to Thluk-Pni, a famous gallant, 
and his mistress Dil-Thangi, a great beauty : 

Walk on, walk on, Oh BigThluk-Pui, 

W alking on the cloudy plain 
Far over the vault of the sky. 

Go and embrace Dil-Thangi* 

Powerful chiefs have their songs dedicated to 
them and the various clans have their songs, 
all of which are sung on the occasion of big 
feasts. 

One of the great difficulties in gathering 
genealogical tables, etc., is the extraordinary way 
in which the relatives of two chiefs, who may be 
at distinct enmity with one another, intermarry, 
and also the migrations of chiefs and their 
followers from one clan to another distinct clan. 
Broadly speaking, I would classify these tribes as 
follows :—All west of the Koladain I would call 
Lushais, and east of it or across it Shendus. 
These, again, can be classified. The Lushais 
consist of Sailfts and Haulongs and Tanglanas, 
but have living in their territory Pankhos and 
Banjogis, who are distinct offshoots of the 
Shendus. The Shendus consist of Molien-Pnis, 
Thlang-Thangs, Lakhers, Halkas, etc., under the 
general designation of Pois. The main difference 
in the appearance of the Lushais and the Shen- 
dus can be seen at a glance. The Lushai men and 
women wear their hair tied in a knot at the hack 
of the head, while the Shendus or Pois, as they 
are called, wear the hair tied in a huge knot right 
over the forehead : the latter in the case of men 
only. The languages are totally distinct also, but 
the Lushai language is, I believe, understood as 
far as the west border of the Ohin country in 
Burma, One thing has struck me as being most 
extraordinary, and that is how rarely one meets a 
really old man amongst these people. Old women 
I have seen in abundance, but from what I can 
judge of their ages, I should say that a man of 
over 65 years is most uncommon. 

Taking the Lushais as I have found them in 
their own villages, they are far superior to many 
savages one reads about. They are most hos- 
pitable, and I rarely enter a house in any village 
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without being offered food and drink, even when 
I have known myself at times the person offering 
it has barely enough for his day’s food. They are 
extremely intelligent and quickly master the 
meaning of anything said to them or shown them. 
In fact it is most difficult to reconcile their 
apparent mildness with the well-known instances 
of the atrocities committed by them when raiding. 
One of my old friends and guides, who is now the 
father of a grown-up family of eight children and 
who is apparently an exceedingly mild and bene- 
volent old gentleman, astonished me very much 
the other day when I questioned him about the 
feats of his youth. I led him on gradually and 
eventually he told me he had with his own hands 
speared and killed six persons. I asked him if 
they were men or women, and he then told me 
three were men and three were women. I got an 
account of the death of each one from him, his 
features becoming gradually more ferocious as he 
continued Ms narrative, till, finally, when he 
described how his last victim had been a woman 
whom he had speared in cold blood, he became 
quite excited and with apiece of stick in his hand 
enacted the whole performance over again. He 
gradually subsided, but no amount of expostula- 
tion on my part would convince him that he had 
behaved in a way not to boast of. 

Notwithstanding it being most unpleasant at 
times, still I have always tried as the most effec- 
tual way of thoroughly understanding these 
people to adopt the policy of u when you are at 
Home,” etc., and by this means only can one 
get a thorough insight into the character of the 
people. Another good old saying I have found 
most effective, namely, “ In vino veritas,” and many 
a time by a judicious application of rum at the 
right moment I have wormed out information 
wMch was being kept back. 

I have given a fair outline, I think, of the 
Lushais and their habits and customs, and I will 
now content myself with giving a few anecdotes in 
connection with the people generally by way of 
illustrating their character, etc. I paid my 
first visit into the heart of the Lushai country in 
February, 1887, when I went with a guard of ten 
men to Sayipuia’s village, a chief I had heard a 
great deal of. I trusted to the fact of Sayipuia 
having previously known Captain Lewin, who 
interviewed him in 1872 (from which time he had 
se*m a European), and to a certain know- 
ledge -pf the language and of the Lushais’ customs 
an&tMMts which I had acquired in villages 


within our frontier, to getting, if not a welcome, 
at any rate an interview. When within a few 
hours’ of the chief’s village I left my men behind 
to cook and proceeded with a friendly chief to 
show me the way and my interpreter. On reach- 
ing the village, I marched boldly in and made for 
the Karbari’s house, and he informed the chief 
I had arrived. I waited most patiently, according 
to custom, till the chief sent for me, and as this 
was not till 9 p.m. I became somewhat anxious. 
All this time I was surrounded by the men, women 
and children of the village, who clustered round 
me in hundreds exclaiming in wonder at my 
white skin. On the chief sending for me I went 
to his house, and though at first he was inclined 
to be grumpy we soon became chatty over several 
bottles of rum which I produced, I spent the 
next day with him and gave him more rum and a 
small present of rupees, he giving me a handsome 
cloth. The third day I went away well satisfied 
with my visit and returned to Demagiri, my 
starting-point, through three other Haulong 
chiefs’ villages, in all of which I was well received. 
In one village, where Lallura was the chief’s name, 
I as usual produced rum and made merry with 
the chief and his friends. Unfortunately I found 
the rum running short, and in an evil moment 
I had it watered on the quiet to make the supply 
last longer. But the chief spotted it at once, 
and was loud in his wrath at my giving him, as 
lie said, “water” and not spirit. I was at my 
wits’ end and in desperation produced my only 
bottle of whisky : he tasted it, and, with his eyes 
up-raised, exclaimed: “Words are not available 
to express how delicious it is!” — and he very 
soon got drunk. In his cups he boasted of his 
power and strength, etc., while his old warriors 
sitting alongside of him commenced chaffing Mm 
( he was lame I must mention from an accident 
to his hip when a boy), saying : “You a warrior 
and a chief P why, you can’t walk from one village 
to another,” and so on. This little story shows 
what I have said previously, that no outward 
respect is paid to a chief, and that they have 
a great craving for strong drinks. 

My next visit to Sayipuia was in December, 1887 : 
on this occasion I knew my ground better, was pro- 
vided with more authority to deal with him, and 
last but not least, had a supply of rupees. Accord- 
ingly I asked Mm to swear an oath of friend- 
ship with me according to Xiush&i customs, 
and he at once agreed, and the following morning 
was fixed for the ceremony, which took place as 
follows. A gydl was tied in the open space facing 
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the chief’s house, Sayipuia came out dressed in 
his best, which was a very handsome check cloth, 
with an enormous plume made of the tail feathers 
of the bhim-raj, or mocking bird, in his hair, and 
a spear in his right hand. He called me to him 
close to the gydl , and both of us, holding the 
spear in our right hands, simultaneously plunged 
it into the brute’s ribs. Sayipuia drew out the 
spear and taking the warm blood in his hand 
smeared his and my hands, face and legs with its 
blood, and then holding up the spear called out in 
a loud voice that all might hear as follows : — 
** When the big streams and little streams shall 
dry up in these hills, then and not before shall 
this white man be mine enemy: what is mine is 
his, and by this oath you all know him to be my 
friend ! ” 

The ceremony over, we adjourned to the chief’s 
house and ratified the oath in numerous flagons 
of home-brewed rice-beer. Now I luckily happen 
to possess a strong head and this has stood me in 
good stead, as one must drink with these people if 
one wishes to thoroughly adapt oneself to their 
customs. The drink is passed round in horns 
(generally a tame gydVs) and their principle is 
“no heel taps,” each person reversing his horn to 
show r he has emptied it. I was much amused on 
one occasion at one of these drinking bouts by 
Sayipuia exclaming: “This is indeed a chief : 
why we can’t even make him drunk. The Lushais 
carry this drinking to such an extent that it is a 
common thing for the rice of last year’s crop to 
be exhausted before the new crop is ripe, owing to 
the vast quantities consumed in manufacturing 
their drink. As a rule the Lushais are not quarrel- 
some in their cups, but when they have had as much 
as they can stand they quietly lie down on the floor 
and sleep off their drunkenness. Instances of 
quarrelling do of course occur, and I remember 
once, when sitting in a chief’s house, one of his 
young warriors kept coming up to where I was 
sitting by the chief and bothering me to give him 
tobacco, to look at my arms, legs, etc., till I lost 
patience and told him to desist. The chief, too, 
seeing I was getting angry, remarked : “ Amro l 
lie vay-lall-zong-a thun-ur-in sakei-aug-bok ” — 
“ Be quite, these foreign chiefs when angry are like 
tigers.” I took this as a gentle hint and landed 
my young friend one straight between the eyes, 
much to his discomfiture. To my astonishment, 


instead of there being a row, I was applauded for 
what I had done, and the next day this same young 
fellow and I became quite friendly! 


THE TEMPTATION OF ZOROASTER. 

BY L. C. CASARTELLI. 

[ In the long 19th fargard or chapter of the 
Vendidad , the first book contained in the Avestct , 
occurs this remarkable temptation of the great 
Eranian prophet, which reminds one of the 
temptation of Buddha by the fiend M&ra, 
poetically rendered by Sir Edwin Arnold in the 
sixth book of his Light of Asia. The present 
attempt at a not too literal metrical rendering is 
based on the Zend text (xix. 1-35), partly eked out 
by the Pehlevi version.] 1 

Now from the North, from regions of the North. 
Forth Auro-Mainyus rushed, the murderous one, 
Demon of demons : then he, evil-minded 
And slayer of many men, thus spake aloud : 

“ Hence, fiend, and slay the holy Zarathust ! ” 
And Bfit the fiend, the murderous, who deceives 
The souls of men, came rushing down upon him. 
But Zara thus tra prayed the sacred prayer, 2 
The praises of the good Creation and the Law. 
And lo ! the fiend, the murderous, who deceives 
The souls of men, in terror fled away, [me ! 

And screamed : “O Auro-Mainyus, thou tormentest 
I see no sign of death upon the Holy One 1 ” 

Bufc Zarathustra in his spirit saw 
How wicked demons plotted for his death. 

Then fearless and unmoved he rose, amd stepped 
Forth ’gainst their enmity, whilst in his hands 
He hare a sling of mighty stones, which God 
Had given to him ; and o’er this broad, round earth, 
Where runs the river with its lofty banks,' 

He carried them, and thus aloud proclaimed : 

« Cruel Auro-Mainyus ! lo ! I come to smite 
Thy ill-creation, thy demons, and the fiend, 

The spirit of Idolatry 1 to combat till such time 
As Saoshyant shall come, the Saviour, 

The Yictor, from the great Sea to the East.” 3 


1 From Trubner’a Record, May 1890, 


2 The Ahuna-Vairya prayer. 3 The mythological Lake Eausoya. 
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But evil-minded Auro-Mainyus cried : 

O smite not my creation, Zarathust I 
Thou art King Pourushaspa’s son, and thou 
Art horn of human mother : lo ! renounce 
The Law of Mazda, and thou shalt receive 
Reward as great as Yadaghno the Chief.” 

But Zarathustra : <c I will not renounce 
The holy Law of Mazda ! Sooner may 
Body and soul and intellect dissolve ! 55 

Quoth Auro-Mainyus : “ By what weapon, say, 
Wilt thou then smite ? or how wilt thou destroy 
My creatures and creation ? ” 


Answer made 

The holy Zarathust : ** Sacred vessels* 

And holy prayers, these are my trusty arms. 
With these words will I smite and every way 
Destroy thee, baneful-minded Auro-Mainyus ] 
The Boly Spirit made these sacred words, 

And the Immortal Saints, 5 the strong, the wise 
Have them proclaimed ! ” 

And thereupon he prayed 
The sacred prayer. The demons yelled aloud, — 
The wicked, Evil-minded Ones, — and fled — * 
Pled to the lowest depths of murky hell ! 6 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE LIBE-INDEX : BUILDINGS. 

Some time ago I was told that a wealthy 
b&nia (trader) of Ludhiana in the Punjab never 
left off building or rebuilding his house, 
because it was deemed to be unlucky for a 
man not to be constantly adding to or renew- 
ing his dwelling. This is undoubtedly a case 
of the Life-Index. Masson, in his Journeys in 
Bilochistan , etc. (Yol. I. p. 49), notes a similar 
idea. He says that the Naw&b of T&nk never 
left off building, as a fagir had told him that 
his prosperity depended on his never ceasing to 
build. In Egypt there was a tradition in the 
family of Mahomet All, the Khedive, that the 
family was doomed to fall if it left off 
building. (Dicey’s Story of the Khedivate , 

p.68.) 

Does this belief, (or some similar idea), explain 
why eastern rulers always endeavour to found a 
new capital? In Persia and in Egypt the 
palace of the ruler is not used after his death, 
but a new one is built for the new ruler, and the 
old one deserted. The necessity for a new palace 
naturally leads to the establishment of a new 
capital. 

This tendency to move the site of the ruler’s 
capital is exemplified in many of the Punjab 
States. Thus, Sirmfir is the oldest known capital 
of the State of that name, and several capitals 
were founded and abandoned before the modern 
capital of Nab an was built. Delhi itself is ap- 
parently an illustration of the same custom. 

The point is of some historical interest. 
The sudden appearance of a new capital in the 
ancient history of India or the East may not indi- 
cate a change of dynasty, but may merely be due 


to the establishment of a new capital by a new 
ruler. The new capital would then give its n am e 
to the State, and so we should have the frequent 
and bewildering appearance of new kingdoms in 
ancient Hindu history. It would be of interest 
to know how far the custom prevails. 

H. A. Rose, 

Supdt. of Ethnography, Punjab. 

8th Jan . 1903. 

[Changes of capital in Burma were frequent, 
hut not necessarily dynastic and not necessarily 
made on the accession of every ruler. If a 
dynasty lasted long enough, the capital, as I 
understand, was changed about every 40 years, 
and generally to a site but a few miles off, advan- 
tage being taken of a fresh accession to the throne 
to make the change. It is, of course, possible that 
the custom had a superstitious origin, but in 
practice two practical points came into considera- 
tion : a political one in connecting a new or shaky 
dynasty with a famous site, a medico-religious one 
in departing from a site that the insanitary habits 
of the people had practically made no longer in- 
habitable, There is no doubt that Mandalay 
would in ordinary circumstances have been suc- 
ceeded by a new site on King Thibaw’s death for 
sanitary reasons, just as the Burmans told me 
that the change from Amarapura to Mandalay 
(8 miles or so) was made after King Mindon’s 
accession (1852 or thereabouts) fundamentally on 
sanitary grounds. Mandalay Hill was an old and 
famous Burmese shrine. This mixing up of 
practical and religious or superstitious customs 
is, of course, a very old human phenomenon.— 
Ed.] 


* mortar and cup for the haoma sacrifice. 5 The Ameshospentas. 

VerSG ^ taken from very eit<i (§ H7) of the Fargard. It appears to have been misplaced and to 
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NOTES ON THE INDO-SCYTHIANS. 

BY SYLVAIN LEVI. 

Extracted and rendered into English , with the author's permission , from the 
ft Journal Asiatiquef July-Dee ., 1896, pp . 444 to 484 , and Jan.-June , pp. ^ 42, 

&?/ W. R. Philipps. 

(Continued from p. 389.) 

PART II. — HISTORICAL TEXTS. 

T HIS second article by M. Levi, in the Journal Asiatique , Jan.-June, 1897, pp. 5 to 26. 

cannot be much condensed. What here follows is practically a translation of the whole 
of it. As before, the figures in thick type in square brackets mark the pages of the original. 

[5] Chinese annals allow us to clearly follow the vicissitudes of the Yue-tchi, from the 
time when they were pushed on by the Hioung-nou about 165 B. C., until their establishment 
in the territory of the Ta-hia, south of the Oxus. But from the time when the Yue-tchi come 
into contact with India, the deplorable fatality which weighs on Indian chronology seems to 
extend also to Chinese evidence. Two documents refer to this obscure period ; both have 
been long known, but the conclusions claimed to be drawn from these obsoure texts demand 
a new examination. 

[6] The first passage is found in the Annals of the Second Han Dynasty. It runs 
thus : — 

“When the Yue-tchi were conquered by the Hioung-nou, they went among the Ta-hia, 
“ divided their kingdom into five principalities, which were : Hieou-mi, Choang-mo, Koei-ehoang, 
tt Hi-t’un, Tou-mi. About a hundred years afterwards, Kieou-tsieou-k’io, the prince of 
“ Koei-choang, attacked and subdued the four other principalities, and constituted himself 
“ king of a kingdom which was called Koei-choang. This prince invaded the country of the 
“ A-si; he seized upon the territory of Kao-fou, destroyed also Po-ta and Ki-pin, and became 
“ completely master of those countries. Kieou-tsieou-ki o died at eighty years ; his son Yen-kao- 
“ tchin ascended the throne ; he conquered T’ien-tchou [[India], and appointed^ generals 
“ there, who governed in the name o£ the Yue-tchi” (see translation by Specht: fit udes sur 
VAsie Centrale , J . A July-Dee., 1883, 324). 

The compiler Ma Toan-lin, who reproduced this account, joins it straight on to the journey 
of Tchang-k’ien, who visited the Yue-tchi about 125 B. 0. and returned to China abont^l2 2. 
The interval of time indicated seems thus to be counted from the journey of Tchang-k’ien : 
the year 25 B. 0. would consequently be the approximate date of the accession of the Eushanas.* 
But we must [7] attend to the ordinary methods of this much-vaunted encyclopaedist, if we 
want to get at facts; Ma Toan-lin has joined the two extracts together, without troubling to 
co-ordinate them. The original text clearly indicates the submission of the Ta-hia as the starting 
point of the calculation; but the actual date is none the less not determined by it. Specht 
(Jjjtudes 324, note 4) proposes arbitrarily to put the conquest of the Ta-hia after 24 A, D., 
iC because the History of the first Han ” dynasty 44 makes no mention of it. This reason is quite 
inadmissible : the accounts of foreign peoples, incorporated in the Annals, do not pretend to 
trace a complete history of all these peoples ; the compiler contents himself by inserting the 
information obtained from time to time, by chance of circumstances. The testimony of the 
official history teach es us that, from the beginning of the Christian era, relations between the 

i C/. Lassen, Xnd. Alt., II. 2 , 372, where the opinions of earlier interpreters are collected. The difficulty of 
making use of Chinese documents, without going to the originals, is seen clearly in what Lassen himself has 
written here. He accepts without dispute Ma Toan-lin's data, but regards with suspicion the original testimony 
of the History of the Second Han Dynasty j he in fact confuses this dynasty with the petty Han dynasty , which 
reigned from 947 to 951 A. D. 
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Han and the western watershed of the Pamirs had entirely ceased. Earlier still, the emperor 
Youan-ti (48 — 33 B. C.) had given up the idea of avenging the insult paid to his ambassador by the 
king of Ki-pin “because the country was impassable, and communications by the Hindu Kush were 
“ cut off.” His successor, Tch’eng-ti (32 — 7 B. 0.) also refused to renew relations with Ki-pin, because 
44 these criminal tribes were separated from China by impracticable [8] passes'’ (see A. Wylie : Notes 
on the Western Regions , translated from the Tsien-Han-chou, book 96, part 1 : in Journal Anthro- 
pological Inst., 1880, 20-73 : account of Ki-pin). Ki-pin on the north-west bordered on the 
Yue-tchi ; thus, from that moment, the same obstacles isolated them from China, and tbeir destinies 
consequently ceased to interest the imperial court. An argument a silentio , applied to the chronology 
of that period, is therefore out of place. But, as a matter of fact, the History of the First Han 
Dynasty mentions the conquest of the Ta-hia by the Yue-tchi several times. The account of 
the Yue-tehi, translated by Specht, says expressly : “ The Yue-tchi went very far away, passed 
“beyond Ta-wan, fought the Ta-hia in the West, and subdued them. Their chief then fixed bis 
residence north of the river Wei (Oxus).” And it adds almost immediately after : 4£ The Ta-hia 
“ had no sovereign or chief magistrate ; each city (ville), each small town (bourgade), was governed 
“ by its magistrate. The people were weak, and afraid of war. When the Yue-tchi arrived, they 
tl submitted to them” ( Etudes , 322). 

It is useless to try to distinguish two successive phases of the occupation, first submission, then com- 
plete conquest. The History of the Second Han Dynasty, which deals with the most prosperous period 
of the Yue-tchi, names Lan-cheu 3 as their capital ; and so does the History of the First Han Dynasty. 
[9] We know also from the testimony of Seu-ma Ts’ien, based upon Tchang-k’ien’s report, that Lan- 
cheu was the capital of the Ta-hia’s territory. Therefore the Y ue-tchi must have become masters of that 
territory. Lastly, the History of the Second Han Dynasty, which reproduces and expressly corrects the 
division of the Yue-tehi into five principalities, as indicated in the History of the First Han Dynasty, 
states in addition that the division was accomplished at the expense of the Ta-hia. “ They went among 
the Ta-hia and divided their kingdom into five principalities . . , . ” Thus the History of the 

First Han Dynasty expressly mentions the submission of the Ta-hia, and attests the annexation of 
their territory to the dominion of the Yue-tchi. The subjugation of the [10] Ta-hia by the Yue-tchi 
is again formally recalled in the account of Ki-pin : “ Formerly when the Hioung-nou subjugated 
“the Ta Yue-tchi, these emigrated to the West, conquered the Ta-hia; whereupon the king of 
14 the Se ['Sakas] 3 went to the south and reigned over [11] Ki-pin” (see Wylie, loc. ciL ). This event, 
therefore, took place [12] before the end of the First Han Dynasty, and doubtless at the epoch when 
frequent communications with the Si-yu (West) enabled its vicissitudes to be followed. We are 
even able to fix the time more closely. Seu-ma Ts’ien, who composed his historical Memoirs about 
a hundred years before the Christian era, inserted in them, chapter 1 23, a long account of Tchang- 
k’ien’s journeys : his information regarding the Yue-tchi and Ta-hia almost literally agrees with 
the account in the History of the Han, and shews an identical origin ; the two historians have 
faithfully reproduced Tchang-k’ien’s account. Seu-ma Ts’ien says: “The Ta-hia had no sove- 
“ reign ; each city, each town elected its chief. The soldiers were weak and cowardly in battle, only 
“ good for carrying on trade. The Yue-tchi came from the West, attacked them, defeated them, and 
44 established their sovereignty ” (see Kingsmill : The Intercourse of China with Eastern Turhestan 
and the Adjacent Countries in the Second Century B , C., in J. R. A . S., N. S., XIV. (1882), 82. 
Seu-ma-Ts’ien’s text is almost entirely identical with the Tsien-Han-chou). 

Thus the submission of the Ta-hia was an accomplished fact by the time of Tchang-k’ien’s 
journey about 125 B, C. These data are confirmed and specified more distinctly in Tchang-k’ien’s 
biography contained in the History of the First Han Dynasty ( Tsien-Han-chou , book 61 ; trans. 
Wylie: loc. cit. Appendix), 


2 See the special note, 4 1 Lan-cheu ; Pushkalavati,” on page 422 below. 

5 See the special note, 44 the identity of the Se and the ^akas,” on page 423 below* 
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When Tchang-k’ien, after his long captivity among the Hioung-nou, finally arrived among the 
Yue-tchi, “ the widow of the king slain by the Hioung-nou [13] had succeeded him, and they had sabju- 
** gated the Ta-hia. Tchang-k ien s report to the emperor marks still more clearly the series of fact®. 
Expelled from their territory by the Hioung-nou (165 B. 0.), the Yue-tchi had invaded the country 
of the Ou-suenn, their neighbours to the west, and had slain their king Nan-teou-mi ; then, con- 
tinuing their march towards the west, they had attacked the king of the Se (Sakas), and the ge had 
fled very far away to the south, abandoning their lands to the Yue-tchi. But Nan-teou-mi’s son 
Koenn-mouo, an orphan from the cradle, had been miraculously nourished by a wolf, and afterwards 
sheltered by the king of the Hioung-nou ; when he became a man, he attacked the Yue-tchi, who 
fled away to the west, and went to settle themselves upon the territory of the Ta-hia. This involves 
an interval of at least twenty years between the defeat of the Ou-suenn and the submission of the 
Ta-hia; the first event took place a little after 165 ; the second was therefore about 140 B. 0., and 
was a pretty long time before Tchang-k’ien’s arrival among the Yue-tchi. If the accession of the 
Kushana dynasty follows the submission of the Ta-hia by about a century, it must be placed about 
the middle of the first century B. 0. 

The names of the two first Kushana kings mentioned in the History of the Second Han 
Dynasty cannot be identified with certitude. Cunningham (in Coins of the Tochari , Kuskd.is 
or Yue-ti , in Numismatic Chronicle , 1889, 268-311) has proposed [14] to identify Kieou-tsieou-kio, 
founder of the dynasty, with the Kujulakadphises or Kozolakadaplies of the coins, who struck 
them first with the Greek king Hermaios, and afterwards alone, and who uses on both series 
the title Kushana . Hemakad pluses would in this case correspond to Yen-kao [tchenn]. 
The identity of these two names is admissible, for the character yen is frequently used to 
transcribe the Sanskrit syllable yam , The second Chinese document now about to be examined 
confirms and completes these data. 

The Compendium of the Wei, in a curious notice of Buddhism which the 'San-hoe-tchi has 
preserved for us, mentions the Yue-tchi. Pauthier (JExamen methodique des f aits qui concernent le 
Thian-tchu , 14) found this passage reproduced in the Account of India in the Nien-i-tien, and 
translated it thus : “ The first year Youan-tcheou of Ai-ti of the Han (2 years before our era), 
“King-lou, disciple of a learned scholar, received from the king of the Great Yue-tchi an envoy 
“ named I-tsun-keou ; he received at the same time a Buddhist book which said: ‘He who 
“ shall be established again, it is this man 1 * ” Specht ( Note sur les Yue-tchi , in J. A., Jan.- June, 1890, 
180-185) ha9 learnedly discussed this translation ; he has gone back to the primitive text, has collected 
the variants introduced by compilers, and has formed an eclectic text in order to arrive at the following 
translation : “ [In Central India there was a holy mau called Cha-liu-si]. In the first of the years 
u Youan-tcheou of Ai-ti of the Han (2 years before our era), King-lou, disciple [15] of this teacher, 
41 received from the king of the Great Yue-tchi an envoy named I-tsun-keou, and gave him a Buddhist 
book which said : ‘In the kingdom, he who shall be raised again (upon the throne), it is this 
man i* :,4i [16] Thus, according to Specht, King-lou is not [17] a Chinaman, but an Indian ; the 

Yue-tchi’s envoy does not hand over a Buddhist text ; he receives one. The text is undoubtedly 
difficult, but Specht’ s modifications cannot be accepted. Omitting other objections to them, we need only 
dwell on two essential points. [18] King-lou is certainly a Chinaman ; his name shews it ; his title 
removes all doubt. He is styled pouo-cheu ti-tzeu ; Pauthier translates this literally : “ disciple of a 
learned scholar.” But the title is not a vague one, as this translation seems to imply, T he pouo-chea 
ti-tzeu are the titular-students of the imperial college founded under Ou-ti, one of the First Han Dynasty 
in 124 B. C. The emperor Ou-ti, who had so gloriously extended the dominion of the Han, and who 
had sent Tchang-k’ien to explore the countries of the west, had wished to insure the establishment of 
a nursery of officer-students, “ nominated according to their merit, and promoted regularly by means 
“ of examination,” The foundation edict assigned to them, among other employments, the office of 


* See the special note, “ King-lou and the supposed I-tsun-keou,” on page 424 below. 
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“ assistant annalists and travellers charged with the duty of going over the imperial domain ” (Biot : 
Essai sur Vhistoire de V instruction publiqite en Chine, 104, 106, 109). It is a remarkable coinci- 
dence that, among the officers sent to India to search for Buddhist books in Ming-ti’s reign (65A.D.) 
there were some poito-eheu ti-tzeu (see Kao seng iohoan , ch. I. p, l a 3 biogr. of Kasya Matanga ; 
Tifenn Fin g-Vai-ckeu, composed by the emperor T’ai-tsouug of the T’ang, 627-650 ; Japanese edition 
XXXL, fasc. 7, ulfc. pag.). 

How did King-lou, a Chinese official, enter into communications with the Yue-tchi ? Did he 
receive an envoy from the Yue-tchi king, as the Compendium of the Wei 5 seems to indicate? Was 
he intrusted with a mission to [19] the Yue-tchi, as two texts of the 7th century expressly state ? The 
question is a secondary one, and must stand over. But the fact is certain, that King-lou received 
Buddhist works from the Yue-tchi, and that by word of mouth. The reading of the two encyclopae- 
dias, tardily compiled with the carelessness customary in that kind of work, cannot prevail against 
the original text of the Compendium , supported as it is besides by compilations still more numerous: 
the Geography of the T’angs, Ma Toan-lin, and the Pien-i-tien. There is, moreover, an independent 
ancient compilation, which confirms the reading in the Compendium of the Wei . The learned 
Tao-siuen (595-667), Hiouen-tsang’s contemporary and a zealous defender of the Buddhist faith, 
reviewing the progress of religion in China, thus reports this episode: 6 u In the year Youan-tcheou, 
“ [20] of Al-ti (2 years before our era), King-hien was sent into the kingdom of the Great Yue-tchi ; 

that is why, after having learnt by heart sacred texts of the Buddha, he returned to China. Then 
“ by degrees the observances of the Buddha were practised.” The celebrated Buddhist encyclopedia 
Fa-iuen-'tchnu-lin , compiled by Tao-cheu in 668, reports the fact in identical terns (see Fa-iuen - 
ichou-lin (Naujio, 1482, Japan, ed., XXXVI. 5-10), chap. 12 (= chap. 20 of the ed. of the 
Mings), p. 1Q8 6 ). Although the name is slightly altered, the agreement of two such important works 
proves that at that period the Buddhist tradition regarding King-hien’s journey was quite fixed. Thus 
the fact remains. China received the sutras of the Buddha for the first time two years before Christ, 
and this through the Yue-tchi. 

By means of coins we can follow the religious history of the Yue-tchi from the foundation 
of the Kushana dynasty. Here we may refer to Cunningham : Coins of the Kushdns or Great Yue-ti, 
in Numismatic Chronicle , 1892, 40-82 ; 98-159. The only divinities on the coins of Kujalakadphises 
and Hemakadphises are the Greek Berakles and the Indian Siva ; Hemakadphises even shews 
a marked predilection for Siva, who appears under different aspects, alone, armed with the trisula or 
accompanied by Nandi. 7 The Buddha does not appear on [21] coins till Kanishka, and then at once 
begins to take a large place. The abrupt and triumphant introduction of the Buddha during 
this reign is a good commentary on the Buddhist legend : in the glory surrounding the name of 
Kanishka in Buddhist records, in the story of the miraculous circumstances of his conversion 
predicted by the Buddha himself, we can still see the great importance attached at the time to the 


° We may, however, consider the expression cheou ... cheu, in tlie Compendium of the Wei, as a passive 
form, and therefore translate it : “He was sent on a mission , , , ” We thus re-establish, in this particular 
"point, the agreement between the Compendium and Tao-siuen. Deveria also adopts this interpretation ; but 
thinks it necessary in this oase to consider 37a- Fue-tchi-wang, the king of the Great Yue-tchi,” as the real agent of 
the action expressed in the passive, and Tts* uwas the place-name governed by the verb cheou ; he therefore trans- 
lates “ King-lou was^sent by the king of the Great Yue-tchi (Jit,, received from the king of the Great Yue-tchi 
a mission) to I-ts un. Deveria thinks he recognises under this transcription the name of Udyana or of O’ j jay ini. 

If we admit this explanation, the fact related still probably leads us back to the time of Kanishka. Master of 
a dominion which covered a part of India and of China, it was lawful for this prince, and for t his prince alone, to 
employ a Chinese official on a mission in Indian territory. 

m tt (Nanjio, 1470; Japan, ed., XXXY. 1, 104&) : Ngai-ti youan-ckeou-nien, cheu King-hien wang 

Ta-lm-xehi kouo . In soung Feoit-t’ou king-hoan Han. Tang -cheu chao hing Feou-t’oy, tchai-hiai. 

epit he fe mahUvarasa, applied to Hemakadphises on his coins, ought not perhaps to be translated by 
rmmhamsya “the great lord” or by mahUvarasya “the master of the earth.” The predominance of Saiva 

x epJgwhic 80 much in vogue later (kings of Valabhi, Harsha, etc.), seem to recommend 
another interpretation ; -mahesvarasya “ the devotee of Mahesvara (Siva) *” 
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conversion of this barbarian. The spread o f Buddhism towards the north-west had been for a long 
time stopped : now all ac once the barrier was removed, and it could spread over a vast dominion 
under the patronage of a powerful sovereign ; with the prospect also of ultimately reaching the 
Tukharas, the Chinas, and many other still unknown peoples. Since the memorable reign of Asoka- 
Piyadasi, Buddhism had not enjoyed a triumph so full of promise. The episode of Kingdom (or 
King-hien) shews its first result in China ; sixty years later, Buddhist priests were summoned to the 
court of the Han by imperial order. 

The dates thus taken from different Chinese documents corroborate each other. If the 
first [22] Kushana king came to the throne about the middle of the first century B. C., we should expect 
to find the second of his successors about the beginning of the Christian era. Half a century leaves 
a normal space for the glorious reign of Kieou-tdeou-k‘io, for Yen-kao-t chin’s conquests, and 
for Kanishka’s first years. From the Chinese point of view the question of the Yue-tchi results also 
in the same chronological conclusions. Until the middle of the first century B. 0. the empire inter- 
venes in the affairs of the peoples who border upon India ; the kings of Ki-pin, more than half Indian 
as they are, solicit and receive investiture from the Han, though they might afterwards cut the throats 
of Chinese envoys. But in Youan-ti’s reign (48 — 83 B. C.) China gives up the idea of avenging 
an outrageous affront it has just received. In vain does Ki-pin, menaced by pressing danger, 
confess its fault and offer reparation to Youan-ti’s successor; Tch’eng-ti (32 — 7 B. C.) imitates 
his predecessor’s prudent resene, and doubtless abandons unfortunate Ki-pin to the invasion of the 
Yue-tchi, whom Kieou-tsieou-k’io leads to conquest. From that time the First Han Dynasty is in its 
last struggles and comes to an end in the convulsions of civil war ; there is a rapid succession of feeble 
emperors, who lose their power, and usurpers contend for it. First the Trans-Pamiri an states revolt, 
then the Cis-Pamirian provinces, and are separated from the empire. [23] In vain does the minister 
Wancr-mang, a pretender to the throne, try to ingratiate himself with the western countries by rich 
presents (4 A. D,). The y ear ^ ^e Christian era marks the official cessation of relations between 
China and Si- Yu (the West). According to the testimony of the imperial historiographer, Pan-kou, 
the power of China in these regions was, at the end of the First Han Dynasty, in the year 23 
of the same era, reduced to nothing. If we believe the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen-tsang, the inheritor of 
the Chinese supremacy was undoubtedly the king of the Kushanas, Kanishka. “The neighbouring 
“kingdoms were agitated by his renown, and the terror of his arms extended itself among foreign 
“peoples. He organized his army and extended his dominions to the east of the Tsongding (Bolor) 
“mountains. The tributary princes, established to the west of the river (Yellow), dreaded his power, 
“and sent him hostages ” (Mi moires, trans. Julien, I. 42, 200). 

The Yue-tchi conqueror had taken away from the Han, not only their vassals, but also their title 
of sovereignty ; and the hostages, who formerly prostrated themselves before the Son of Heaven 
(fun-tzeu) at Tchang-ngan, now prostrated themselves before the Son of Heaven (devajutra) at 
Pushkalavati or at Peshawar. 8 

[24] If, as is generally done, we take Kanishka’s coronation as the starting-point for the Saka 
era (78 A. D.), [25] we meet with an insurmountable difficulty. Pan-tehao’s victorious campaigns, 
pursued for thirty years (73 — 102 A. D.) without interruption, at this very time restored Si-Yu to 
the empire, and carried Chinese arms beyond the regions explored by T’chang-kien, as far as the 
eonfines of the Graco-Koman world.® By 73, the king of Khoten had made his submission ; several 
kings of that country followed his example, and gave their eldest sons as hostages for 
Kashgar, immediately after, returned to obedience. The two passes by which the way to the south 
debouches into India were in the hands of the Chinese. The submission m the year U , .after a long 
resistance, of Kharashar and of Kou-teW secured to China also the route to the north. The Wtehi 
had not renounced their previous supremacy without a struggle. In the y ear e mg 

ri^^faote, “ the t’ien-tzew (devaputra) of the Tne-toM ” oupage426 Wow. 

» De M.in. BMoire gMrale de la Chine (trans. from the TWg-tien Kan-mou), 865 mi- 
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Yue-tchi sent an ambassador to denial. 1 a Chinese princess in marriage. P an -tch’ao, deeming tin 
request insolent, stopped tlie ambassador a^l sent him back. The king or the Yue-iehi raised ai 
army of 70,000 horsemen under the orders ci the viceroy Sie. Pan-tchWs troops were affrighted ai 
the number, [26] and his general had much trouble to reassure them ; however, he made them see 
that the enemy, worn out by a long march, a:.d by the fatigues endured in crossing the Tsoung-ling 
mountains, was not in a condition to attach them with advantage. Sie was vanquished, and the king 
of the Yue-tchi did not fail to send etery i j;.i the tribute imposed upon him. 10 It was not Kanishka, 
at the apogee of his reign and power, who oriented to such a humiliation. Only a distant successor, 
still powerful, but enfeebled, could have surra :ted to it, 

[111 connection with the above, attention may be called to the following articles in the Journal 
Asiatique: — (1) Xahavana et V'ere Calm, by A. M. Boyer, July-Dee., 1897, pp. 1*20-151 ; (2) Le * 
Indo-Sfythes et Vepoqne du r)gne de Kanrz\'rti, d'aprh les sources chi noises, by E. Specht, ibid. 
pp. 152-193 ; (3) Xote additionelh sur les , >.o-$cythes, by 8. Levi, pp. 526-531 ; (4) Le missions 
de Wang Unien-ts'e dans VInde , by S. LA.., Jan.-June, 1900, pp. 401-46S ; and (5) L'epoqne 
de Kanisha , by A. M. Boyer, ibid. pp. 526-579. 

[In the first article named. M. Boyer gives reasons for thinking that the Saka era must be held, 
not to begin with the coronation of Kanishka, but from the accession of the Kshatrapa Nahapfma, 
whom inscriptions and coins shew’ to have ruled over Snrashfra, Avantl, and part of the west coast of 
the Dekkan, and who seems to have been a S-*ka conqueror from the uorth-u’est. He places the 
accession in 78 A. I)., the generally accepted year for the beginning of the era. 

[In the second article, AI. Specht combats ihe conclusions AI. Levi drew from Chinese sources, 
and in particular his view that Kanishka was master of a part of Chma, and that his reign began 
about B. C. 5. With one part of these criticisms AI. Le'vi has dealt in the fourth article named 
just above, pp. 447 ff., as will be seen in a continuation of these Notes. 

[In the remaining article, AI. Boyer argues that, though Kanishka did not inaugurate the Saka 
era, he did, as a matter of fact, begin to reign about the end of the fir&t century of the Christian era. 

[It is unfortunately not possible now to do more than thus briefly allude to the interesting 
articles by AIM. Boyer and Specht, which bring together and discuss so much information from 
Chinese sources bearing on the ancient history of India. Some notes from AI. Levi’s additional 
articles specified above, (3) and (4), will be given in Part IV.] 

SPECIAL NOTES. 

Lan-cheu ; Pus&kalavatL 

(See page 418 above, and note 2 ; 
original page 8, note 3, with an addition on page 42.) 

The seeming variant Kien-cheu> in the History of the First Han Dynasty, is only due to 
confusion of two almost identical characters. Seu-ma T’sien and the History of thjs Second 
Han Dynasty guarantee the re&din gLan-cheu. The word len designates plants from which 
blue dyes are extracted ; and the analogy of the name Hoa-cheu “ (the town) of flowers,” to 

io De Mailla, 394. The original passage is found in the biography of Pan-tch’ao, Heou-han-choUy chap. 77, p. 
Father de Mailla's Histoire seems to furnish another important datum regarding the Yue-tchi in the time of Pan- 
tch’ao. * * In the year 94, Pan-tch’ao* having made eight kingdoms of Si-yu tributary to China, assembled their 
44 forces and attacked Kouang, king of Yue-cbi, whom he put to death” (Hist. p. 397). But the original 
( Beou-han-chm , chap. 77, p. 4&) designates Kouang as king of Yen-ki (Kharashar). De Mailla, who transcribes 
this name Yen-tchi, has by some mistake in writing substituted Yue-chi for it in his translation. There is no 
doubt about the reading in the original,- for Pan-tch’ao passes from there into the kingdom of Kieou-tse (Koutche), 
which actually borders on Yen-ki. — The biography of Pan-tch’ao notes also, on another occasion, the submission 
of the Yue-tohi to Pan-tch’ao. “ In this time the Yue-tchi had just intermarried with the K’ang-kiu (Fergana), and 
tf they were related. Then TcVao sent ambassadors with rich presents to the king of the Yue-tchi, while inviting 
** him to shew clearly to the king of K’ang-kiu the real truth. The king of K’ang-kiu disbanded his soldiers.” 
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designate Kusumavatl , i. e, Pataliputra, leads ns to believe that Lan-ckev : s not a transcript, 
but a translation. Lan-cheu in this case would correspond to Pushkala/a* i or Pushkaravatl. 

.< (the town) of the blue lotus.” The importance of this city is attested >,7 Strabo, Pliny, the 
Periplus, Ptolemy and Arrian; according to Taranatha (p- 02), king Kanish.ia's son had estab- 
lished bis royal residence there. A story of Asvaghosha (Sutralamkara,p. %7 b ) has for hero 
a painter of the kingdom of Pushkalavatl (Fon-kie-lo-wei). Beal (Buddhist Literature in China , 
136) read Fou-kie-la, translated it by “ Bactria.” and pointed out this passage as a proof 
that the viharas of India were at an early time decorated by artists from Bactriana, where 
Greek art dominated. The territory of the Ta-hia, according to Seu-ma-Ts’ien, bordered on 
India, and was situated south of the Oxus. The position of Pushkalavatl fits in with these 
indications. 

The same story is reproduced in the Fa-iouen-ckou-Hn (XXXVI., 6, p. 43 6 ; chap. 21 of the 
Japanese edition) from the Tche-lou-lun of Nagarjuna (Naojio, 1169); but in this version 
Pushkalavatl is designated as “the capital of the Yue-tchi (Ta Yne-ichi Fou-h e-lo tck’eng). The 
Ta-pei King (Maha-karmia-puudarlka-sQtra ; Nanjio, 117 ; Japan, ed., XI., 9, p. S7« ) designates 
Fou-Ma-la-po-ti (Pushkalavatl) as the “ royal residence.” The identity of Lan-cheu and Push- 
kalavati seems thus well established. 

The identity of the Se and the Sakas. 

(See page 418 above, and note 3 ; 
original page 10, note 1.) 

The identity of the Se and the 'Sakas, though disputed by Lassen ( Ind \ Alt., II. 2 p. 376), 
cannot, however, be doubted. The character Se, used to denote the name of this people, is 
regularly employed in transcribing from Sanskrit to represent the sound Saha, for example in 
Ou-po-se , “upasaka,” Mi-cha-se , “ mahisasaka” In fact, Indian tradition, so often rashly 
impeached, distinguishes two races and two dynasties of Scythian invaders. 

The Puranas class the Saka kings and the Tukharas or Tusharas (Tochari, Tou-ho-lo) 
alongside of the Yavana kings. The Vayu P. counts 10 Sakas ; the Matsya P., 18 ; the Vishnu. 
P„ 16; the Bhagavata alters the name into Kahkas, and also counts 16 of them. The number 
of Tukhara kings is uniformly 14. A duration of 300 years (Brahman<#a) or 380 (Vayu, 
Matsya) is assigned to the Sakas, and 500 (Matsya 7000 ?) to the Tusharas. 

The chronological tradition of the Jainas, summed up in their versus memori ales (I. A . II. 
p.362), ignores the Tukharas, and only recognises one Saka (Saga), who reigned four years ; 
this Saka is evidently the Shahauushaki of the Sakakula associated with the history of Kala- 
kacharya (c/. Jacobi, X. D. M. XXXIV. [1880], 247-318, and Leumann, id. XXXVII. 
[1883], 493-521). 

Among the Buddhists, a passage of the Samyuktagama, quoted in a Chinese compilation 
of the 5th to 6th century (Ohe-kia-pou, by Seng-iou, about the year 500; Nanjio, 1468 ; 
Japanese edition, XXXV. 1, p. 7F*, end), predicts the simultaneous dominion of the Ye-po-no 
(Yavanas) to the north, of the Che- hia (Sakas) to the south, of the Bo-lct-p'o (Pah lavas) to the 
west, and of the Teou-cha-lo (Tusharas) to the east. The Vibhashasastra (Nanjio, 1279 ; Japan, 
ed., XXII. 9), translated into Chinese by Saaghabhuti in 383 A. D., in an interesting discus- 
sion mentions the language of the Tchen-tan (Chinese) and that of the Teou-hhu-le (Tukhara) * 
« The Bhagavat knows the Tchen-tan language better than the men of Token-tan ; the Bhagav&t 
knows the Teou-k'iu-le language better than the men of Teou-h iu-le ” (p. 59 a ). The Chinese 
version of another Buddhist text, the Pou-sct-chen-lcie-hirig (Bodhisattva-charya-nirdesa; Nanjio, 
1085), translated in 431 by Gunavarman, substitutes in an analogous passage the name of the 
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Yue-tehi for that of the Tnkharas ; be enumerates among tbe " parlers inferienrs” tbe sounds 
of the kingdom To-pi-lo (Dravida), the sounds of Siu-te , Yue-tehi. Ta-ts'in, Xgan-si and Token-inn 
(chap. 2 ; Japan, ed., XV. 1, 38*)* 

The Maha-Eharata frequently names the Tukharas, almost always associated with the 
Yavanas and 'Sakas, and even also with the Pah lavas and Chinas, as in the preceding passage 
of the Samyuktitgama (M. Bh., 2, 1S30; 3. 1000, 123J0 : 6, 3297 ; 8, 3652 ; 12. 2429). 

Lassen (In i, Alt., II. 2 , 381) identified the Ta-Yue-tehi with the Tochari of the classics, that 
is to say with the Tukharas. So did von Richthofen, quite apart from chronological specula- 
tion (China, I., 439, n. 5). 

If the name of the Tukhara dynasty has not yet been found in documents, we need not he 
surprised. “All the countries, in speaking of the sovereign, call him king of the Koei-ehoang 
(Kouchans). The Han (Chinese), according to their ancient denomination, call them 
Ta-Yue-tchi” ( ILeon-Han-chou , ap. Specht, loo, cit.). 

Later, the name of the Turiislikas (Ton-l:iue) was substituted for that of the Tukharas 
(Tou-ho-lo). The formation of this new race-name has a stinking analogy with the formation of 
the royal names Kanishka, Hushka and Vasushka ; an identical parallelism seems to be precisely 
established between the Greek transcriptions of these words : Kanerki, Hoerki, for Kanishka, 
Huvishka, Tourkoi for Turushka. The more delicate Sanskrit notation seems to have differen- 
tiated two utterances confused into one in Greek and Chinese ; Tourkoi and Ton-kiue on one 
side, Turushka on the other, imply an original such as Tour + x -f ka, and the unknown 
quantity is no doubt the very strong guttural aspirant which Greek has tried to represent bv a 
rho (of. below, in Part III.). Kanishka is thus expressly designated as a Turushka ( Rajatar 
I., 170); the Turk! kings, who occupied Gandhara in the 8th century, claimed him as the 
ancestor of their race (Itineraire (VOu-K’ong, J. A., July-Dee., 1895, 356). 

An indication in Hemachandra, which seems hitherto to have escaped notice, well confirms 
the nationality of these kings. “ Turushkas tu sakhayah syuh ” (v. 959). The sale hi of this text 
are certainly the sahi of the Rajatarangim, kings of Gandhara. 

King-lou and th.e supposed I-tsun-keou. 

(See page 419 above, and note 4 ; 
original page 15, note 1.) 

Specht takes the original of I-tsun-keou to be Hushka, while he declines to examine 
**if this Hushka was the first of the three Turushka kings named in the history of Kashmir.” 
The ordinary rules of transcription and the usage of the language are radically opposed to this 
interpretation. Specht admits that the character i represents here, as an exception, the sound 
ou\ but in fact this character is constantly appropriated for transcribing the Sanskrit?. The 
character ts'un is not found in transcription ; an homophonous letter is indicated by Julien as 
the equivalent of the Sanskrit dhlxan in Krakuckchhanda. But Hushka is written in Sanskrit 
with the cerebral sibilant, which has no connexion with the low aspirated palatal employed in 
Krakuchchhanda ; finally, if keou represents ha in Julien’s method, it is, by characteristic 
exception, in the sole name Kanaka-muni. But the initial syllable of this name is actually 
uncertain; in Pali, confirmed by Asoka’s inscription in Nepal, the form Konagamana is 
employed, thus explaining the use of the sound k'eou = leu , lco Sanskrit, in the Chinese tran- 
scription. This parallelism of two forms, Kanakamuni and Konagamana, seems to appear 
again between the classical form Sakyamuni (Buddha) and the form CAKAMANO (BOYAO 
on Kanishka’s coins. The normal transcription of I-tsun-keou would give I-chhan-ko, whiW 
is very wide of Hushka. 
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Hut the word h eon does not here have a simple phonetic function : it combines with the 
following word cheou, “to receive ;” the two terms form a common phrase, with the sense of ore 
recipere, u to receive orally ; and this phrase has its counterpart in the equal iv common phrase 
Ic’eou-cheou, signifying ore tradere , “ to communicate orally” (see, for example, Diet. Couvreur , s. v. 
cheouf For examples of h' e>m-cheo% “ to receive orally,” compare, for instance, Seu-ma Txien, 
cb. XIV. : “ seventy disciples received orally his indications;” and Fo-tsou-t ong-ki, 
eh. XLIIL 98°: “ He received orally the knowledge of Sanskrit.” 

As to the characters i-ts'un, if we give up the idea of finding a transcription in them, we 
are able to give them a positive meaning. The word i is a demonstrative pronoun: t'*nn means 
“to preserve ; ” the first phrase would then be translated thus: “King-lou received an envoy 
from the king of the Great Yue-tehi, he preserved, having received them orally, Buddhist 
texts.” We must in any ease give up the idea of finding in the second phrase a prediction 
regarding the throne. We can translate word by word : dic{itur) itemm institute) qm\ ilh 
homo est , u When one speaks of the second founder, it is this man.” This indication justifies 
the insertion of the episode in the account of the Buddha in the Compendium of the Wei. The 
Buddha is the first founder of the religion; King-lou, who introduced it into China, is the 
second. 

Another interpretation is also possible. If we join the word ioue to the preceding phrase, 
we must translate: “recepit libras huddhicos die (entes) ; iterum institu(%t) qni, ille vir est” The 
reference in this case could not be to King-lou ; it must be to the personage named a little 
further back. The account, in fact, after having treated shortly of the Buddha and his coun- 
try, adds : ieou ieou ckemi jenn mirtg Cha-liu, “ etiam est sanebus vir nomine Cha-liu.” The 
name implies a Sanskrit form such as Sa-ryu. If we bear in mind that here we are not dealing 
with a scholarly transcription, the name at once suggests 'Sariputra, Pali Sariputto, Prakrit 
Sarivutto, whence for example, in Singhalese, Seriyutt ( Spence Hardy always gives the name 
under this form). The important place given to this disciple, the title of dhannasenapati , 
“marshal of religion/ bestowed upon him, allow us to suppose that he has been designated as 
u the second founder of the law/’ This interpretation would have the advantage of accounting for 
the brief inserted phrase: ieou ieou, etc., and of establishing, by its means even, a logical con- 
nexion between the short account of the Buddha, and the episode of King-lou. Examined in 
this light, the account is even thrown into unexpected relief, and confirms the chronological 
conclusions here drawn from it. If the Buddhist works communicated to King-lou in 2 B. C, 
thus glorified Sariputra above other disciples, even so far as to place him at the side of the Buddha, 
we have ground to believe that these works emanated from the school of the Abhidharma, which 
claimed to be from him. Kern ( Buddhismus , II. 352) observes that “Sariputra had a vast repu- 
tation as the ideal type of the Ab hid bar mists.” The council of Kanishka seems to have 
marked the triumph of this school ; Vasumitra, the president of the council, was one of the 
most celebrated Abhidha-rmists, and the five hundred arhats, who assembled there, were 
always designated as the authors of the great treatise on the Abhidharma : Abbidharma-maha- 
vibhasha-sastra. The exalted eulogy of Sariputra, recorded in the works communicated to King- 
lou, and thence brought into Chinese history, would be the immediate result of the council 
assembled by Kanishka. 

A passage from the Ieou-iang-tsa-tchou (Chap. II. p. 380), inserted in the Pai-hai (Bibl. 
nat., nouv. fonds 618 s , Vol. 9) communicated by 0 ha vannes, suggests, however, another interpre- 
tation. The work mentions the journey of Lao-tzeu into India, where he became the Buddha. 
“ There are books of the discipline ( Mai , vinaya) in nine myriads of sections ; there are there 
“precisely the sutras of second institution of the Great Yue-tchi which the Han (Chinese) have 
“ received.” The legend, so wide-spread, and recalled in this passage, which makes Lao-tzeu 
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Yue-tchi for that of the Tukharas; he enumerates among the "parlers inferienrs” the sounds 
of the kingdom To-pi-lo (Dravida), the sounds of Siu-te, Yue-tchi , Ta-ts'in , Ygan-si and Token- tan 
(chap. 2 ; Japan, ed., XV. 1, 33 b ). 

The Maha-Bharata frequently names the Tukharas, almost always associated with the 
Yavanas and Sakas, and even also with the Pahlavas and Chinas, as in the preceding passage 
of the Samyuktfigama (M. Bh., 2, 1S50; 3, 1900, 12350; 6, 3297; 8, 3652; 12, 2429). 

Lassen (Inti. Alt., II. 2 , 381) identified the Ta- Yue-tchi with the Tochari of the classics, that 
is to say with the Tukharas. So did von Richthofen, quite apart from chronological specula- 
tion {China, I., 439, n. 5). 

If the name of the Takhara dynasty has not yet been found in documents, we need not he 
surprised. “All the countries, in speaking of the sovereign, call him king of the Koei-choang 
(Kouchans). The Han (Chinese), according to their ancient denomination, call them 
Ta- Yue-tchi 5 ’ ( ILeou-Han-chou , ap. Specht, loo. cit .). 

Later, the name of the Turushkas ( Ton-Hue ) was substituted for that of the Tukharas 
(Tou-ho-lo). The formation of this new race-name has a striking analogy with the formation of 
the royal names Kanishka, Hushka and Vasushka ; an identical parallelism seems to be precisely 
established between the Greek transcriptions of these words : Kanerki, Hoerki, for Kanishka, 
Huvishka, Tonrkoi for Tnrushka. The more delicate Sanskrit notation seems to have differen- 
tiated two utterances confused into one in Greek and Chinese ; Tonrkoi and Tou-kiue on one 
side, Tnrushka on the other, imply an original such as Tour x -f ka, and the unknown 
quantity is no doubt the very strong guttural aspirant which Greek has tried to represent by a 
rho {of. below, in Part III.). Kanishka is thus expressly designated as a Turushka ( Rajatar ., 
L, 170); the Turk! kings, who occupied Gandhara in the 8th century, claimed him as the 
ancestor of their race {Itinemire cCOu-K'ong , J *. A. } July-Dee., 1895, 356). 

An indication in Hemachandra, which seems hitherto to have escaped notice, well confirms 
the nationality of these kings. “ Turuslikas tu sakhayah syuh 55 (v. 959). The sdkhi of this text 
are certainly the sahi of the Rajatarangim, kings of Gandhara. 

King-lou and the supposed I-tsun-keou. 

(See page 419 above, and note 4 ; 
original page 15, note 1.) 

Specht takes the original of I-tsun-keou to be Hushka, while he declines to examine 
** if this Hushka was the first of the three Turushka kings named in the history of Kashmir. 95 
The ordinary rules of transcription and the nsage of the language are radically opposed to this 
interpretation. Specht admits that the character i represents here, as an exception, the sound 
ou] but in fact this character is constantly appropriated for transcribing the Sanskrit?. The 
character is'un is not found in transcription ; an homophonous letter is indicated by Julien as 
the equivalent of the Sanskrit Ghhan in Krakuchchhanda. But Hnshka is written in Sanskrit 
with the cerebral sibilant, which has no connexion with the low aspirated palatal employed in 
Krakuchchhanda; finally, if keou represents ka in Julien’s method, it is, by characteristic 
exception, in the sole name Kanaka-muni. But the initial syllable of this name is actually 
uncertain; in Pali, confirmed by Asoka’s inscription in Nepal, the form Konagamana is 
employed, thus explaining the use of the sound Ueon = ku f ho Sanskrit, in the Chinese tran- 
scription. This parallelism of two forms, Kanakamuni and Konagamana, seems to appear 
again between the classical form Sakyamuni (Buddha) and the form CAKAMANO (BOYAO 
on Kanishka’s coins. The normal transcription of I-tsun-keou would give I-chhan-ko, which? 
is very wide of Hushka. 
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But the word h’eou does not here have a simple phonetic function; it combines with the 
following word cheou , “to receive the two terms form a common phrase, with the sense of ore 
fec ipere, <k to receive orally ; ” and this phrase has its counterpart in the equally common phrase 
h’eou-cheou , signifying ore tradere , “ to communicate orally” (see, for example, Diet. Couvreur , s. v. 
eheou ). For examples of h' euu-cheou, “ to receive orally,” compare, for instance, Seu-ma Ts’ien, 
ch. XI Y. l b : u seventy disciples received orally his indications ; ” and Fo-tsou-t’ong-ki, 
ch. XLIIL 98 a : 44 He received orally the knowledge of Sanskrit.” 


As to the characters i-ts'un, if we give up the idea of finding a transcription in them, we 
are able to give them a positive meaning. The word i is a demonstrative pronoun; t'sun means 
« |. 0 preserve ; ” the first phrase would then be translated thus : 44 King-lou received an envoy 
from the king of the Great Yue-tehi, he preserved, having received them orally, Buddhist 
texts.” We must in any case give up the idea of finding in the second phrase a prediction 
regarding the throne. We can translate word by word : dic(itur) iterum institute) qui, ilk 
homo est , “ When one speaks of the second founder, it is this man.” This indication justifies 
the insertion of the episode in the account of the Buddha in the Compendium of the Wei. The 
Buddha is the first founder of the religion; King-lou, who introduced it into China, is the 
second. 


Another interpretation is also possible. If we join the word ioue to the preceding phrase, 
we must translate: “ recepit libros buddhicos die (entes) : iterum institu(it ) qui , Hie vir est.” The 
reference in this case could not be to King-lou ; it must ho to the personage named a little 
further back. The account, in fact, after having treated shortly of the Buddha and his coun- 
try, adds : ieou ieou chenn jenn ming Cha-liu, “ etiam est sanctus vir nomine Cha-liu.” The 
name implies a Sanskrit form such as Sa-ryu. If we bear in mind that here we are not dealing 
with a scholarly transcription, the name at once suggests 'Sariputra, Pali Sariputto, Prakrit 
Sarivutto, whence for example, in Singhalese, Seriyult (Spence Hardy always gives the name 
under this form). The important place given to this disciple, the title of dharmasenapaii , 
“ marshal of religion,” bestowed upon him, allow us to suppose that he has been designated as 
“ the second founder of the law.” This interpretation would have the advantage of accounting for 
the brief inserted phrase : ieou ieoto, etc., and of establishing, by its means even, a logical con- 
nexion between the short account of the Buddha, and the episode of King-Ion. Examined in 
this light, the account is even thrown into unexpected relief, and confirms the chronological 
conclusions here drawn from it. If the Buddhist works communicated to King-Ion in 2 B. C. 
thus glorified Sariputra above other disciples, even so far as to place him at the side of the Buddha, 
we have ground to believe that these works emanated from the school of the Abhidharma, which 
claimed to be from him. Kern (Buddhisms, II. 352) observes that “ Sariputra had a vast repu- 
tation as the ideal type of the Abhidhar mists.” The council of Kanishka seems to have 
marked the triumph of this school : Vasumitra, the president of the council, was one of the 
most celebrated Abhidharmists, and the five hundred arhats, who assembled theie, were 
always designated as the authors of the great treatise on the Abhidharma . Abhidharma 
vibhasha-sastra. The exalted eulogy of Sariputra, recorded in the works communicated to King- 
lou, and thence brought into Chinese history, would be the immediate result of the counci 
assembled by Kanishka. 


A passage from the leou-iang-tsa-tchou (Chap. II. p. 380), inserted in the Pai-hai (Bibl. 
nat., nouv. fonds 618 a ,Vol. 9) communicated by Chavannes, suggests, however, another interpre- 
tation, The work mentions the journey of Lao-tzeu into India, where he^ became t le u a. 
“ There are books of the discipline (hiai, vinaya) in nine myriads of sections ; there are there 
“precisely the sutras of second institution of the Great Yue-tchi which the Han ( mese) w\q 
« received.” The legend, so wide-spread, and recalled in this passage, which makes Lao-tzeu 
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reappear in India under the name of the Buddha, allows us to class the Buddhist sutras as the 
second institution of the Chinese philosopher, who had given the Tao-ts ling as his first institution. 
The iterum institutor and the altera institutio would refer to the Buddha himself considered as 
the metamorphose of Lao-tzen. 

The t’ien-tzeu (devaputra) of the Yue-tchi. 

(See page 42 1 above, and note 8 ; 
original page 23, note 2.) 

The t'ien-tzeu of the Yue-tchi is expressly designated in a curious notice of India, incorpo- 
rated in the Chinese version of the Dvadasa-viharana-sutra (< Cheu-eul-iu-king , Nanjio, 1374) ; 
the author of the translation, dated 392, was the sramaoa Kaiodaka, a native of the western 
countries. The stitra, a very short one, enumerates the movements of the Buddha during the 
twelve years of preaching. The account with which it ends has apparently escaped attention, 
though its date and the information contained make it of interest; a translation of the same is, 
therefore, given here : — 

In Ien-feou-ti (Jamb udvipa), there are 16 great kingdoms, 84,000 towns, 8 emperors (Tcouo-wang ), 
“4 Sons of Heaven (fien-izeu). To the east there is the Son of Heaven of the Tsin [the Eastern 
44 Tsin, 317-420,, contemporaries of the translator Kaiodaka] ; the people there are very prosperous. 
“To the south there is the Son of Heaven of the kingdom Tien-tchou (India); the country pro- 
44 duces many renowned elephants. To the west there is the Son of Heaven of Ta-fstn (Roman 
4 * empire) ; the country produces gold, silver, precious stones in abundance. To the north-west there 
44 is the Son of Heaven of the Yue-tchi ; the country produces many good horses. 

“In the 84,000 towns, there are 6,400 kinds of men, 10,000 kinds of languages, 56 hundreds 
“ of thousands of myriads of groups ( ? kiou-tsin), 6,400 kinds of fish, 4,500 kinds of birds, 2,400 kinds 
“of quadrupeds, 10,000 kinds of trees, 8,000 kinds of plants, 740 various kinds of medicinal plants, 
4 * 43 various kinds of perfumes, 121 kinds of gems, 7 kinds of perfect gems. 

“In the sea there are 2,500 kingdoms which live upon the five sorts of grain, 330 kingdoms 
“ which live upon fish and turtles. There are 5 kings ; a king commands 500 towns. The 
“ first king has for name (king of the) kingdom of Seu-li (Sinhala, s«Xa, Ceylon ? ). They only 
“ worship the Buddha there, and no heretical doctrines. The second king has name Kia-lo ; the 
“country produces the 7 gems. The third king has name Pou-lo; the country produces 42 kinds 
“ of perfumes and white glass ( HouAi ). The fourth king has name Che-ye ; the country produces red 
“pepper (piment) and ordinary pepper. The fifth king has name Na-ngo; the country produces the 
4C white pearl and glass (liou-li) of seven colours. In the five great kingdoms, the people of the 
“ towns are for the most part black and small. The distance between them is 650,000 li. After that, 
“there Is only the sea without inhabitants. One arrives at the precincts of the mountains- of iron 
“ at 140,000 H” (Japanese ed., XXIV. 8, 3«.) 

The tradition which divides Jarabudvlpa between four sovereigns, designated respectively “the 
master of men,” 44 the master of elephants,” 4 4 the master of treasures,” “the master of 
horses,” — (Remusat, Foe-lcoue-hi, notes, p. 82 ; introduction to the Si-yu-ki, by Tchang-houe, in 
Julien, Memoires de Eiouen Th$ang> I., lxxvi.-lxxvii.), — is evidently akin to the system of the 
four Li Sons of Heaven/ 


(To he continued ») 
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THE NIMBUS AND SIGNS OF DEIFICATION ON THE COINS OF THE 

INDO-SKYTHIAN KINGS. 

BY M. E. DROUIN. 

(Translated from the “Revue Numismatique,” IVme Ser Tome V, 1901, pp. 154-166,) 

[The following paper appeared in the Revue Numismatique , 1901, pp. 154-166; and as the 
subject is of considerable interest to Indian antiquarians, whilst the French journal may not be 
accessible to many of them, I have had the following translation made of Mons, Drouin’s valuable 
paper. — J. Burgess.] 

Much has been written on the subject of the halo or nimbus which surrounds the heads of 
deities, kings, and certain personages on coins, vases, paintings and sculptures of the pagan period. 
We know the avBrjkiov TTpocr^nov, ‘face like the sun’s/ of Euripides, Homer’s goddesses, x<*P ts 
b\hr€\dfX7T€To ttoWi], 4 round whom all grace beamed.’ In Virgil, Pallas is nimho effulgens, and she 
dissipates the darkness, dispulit umbras , by her brightness. 1 The idea of radiance and light 
accompanying divinity is quite a natural one, of which the representation is to be found in the earliest 
Egyptian antiquities. On Assyrian cylinders is seen the shining nimbus round the head and body of 
divine personages receiving the homage of worshippers. In an inscription of Assurbanipal (7th 
century B. C.) and in the magic texts, Ishtar is spoken of ‘ with the flaming aureole/ In the 
Catacombs, the faces of the holy martyrs are likewise surrounded by a luminous circle which dis- 
tinguishes them among the other figures of the wall paintings. No doubt the nimbus in Christian 
iconography, like so many other institutions, customs, feasts, and religious ceremouies, was only 
borrowed from paganism. 

[155] Not only are divinities represented with the luminous aureole, or the circular nimbus : 
the Indo-Skythian kings claimed for themselves a celestial origin, and called themselves sons of 
heaven, like all the sovereigns of High Asia, — as the Sassanides later on, who were of divine race, — 
minocheiri min Yezddn . Still later, the Greeks were imitated in this by the Roman emperors ; 
they decreed to several of their kings the title of god, BE02, and the Caesars, even in their lifetime, 
were divi. 

Little has been said of the nimbus in numismatics. I wish to offer some observations on the 
subject of this symbol as we meet it on the coins of the Indo-Skythian kings and of their 
successors in ancient India. 

We must remember that the Indo-Skythian dynasty is that of the Great Kushans or Ta Yue-ehi, 
and succeeded the Makedonian dynasty of . Baktria and of North-Western India. About the year 
25 B. C. the Ta Yue-chi invaded the country to the south of the Paropamisos mountains (Hindu 
Kuh) under Hermseus ; their chief Km Tsio Kiu (according to Chinese authors) had coins struck 
with the bust of Hermseus under the name of Kozulo Koshana Kadphizes. Nothing special is on his 
coins, or on those of his successor Kadaphes, but on the beautiful gold pieces of Hvima Kadpisa 
or KadphisSs II (OOHMO KAASICHC) the shoulders of the king are surrounded by luminous 
rays or flames, and his bust appears to issue from clouds, like the gods of Greece, who envelope 
themselves with clouds to descend upon the earth. All these are the characteristics of deification or 
of apotheosis. 

With Kanishka, the first of the Turushkas, appeared the nimbus, but only on some pieces, round 
the head of the king; it is much more frequent on certain gold pieces [156] of Huvishka. This 
sovereign is at once ornamented with the nimbus, flames and clouds, Wilson (Ariam Antiqua, 1841, 
pi. xiii) has given drawings of ten copper pieces of this king in ten attitudes. One of them represents 
him mounted on an elephant, his head adorned with a radiated nimbus, and his bust surrounded with 


l Ion , 1550 ; mad, XIV. 182; JBneid, H. 615. — J. B. 
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luminous rajs; the reverse bears the figure of the god Lunas, MAO, on foot, with the nimbus and 
the aureole ; on other coins Huvishka is seated on a throne, cross-legged (the attitude called mah&rd- 
jdsana), with a double luminous circle, or eke seated with one leg hanging down {malm raja-hld 
“ royal relaxation”) and a double nimbus, three lobed and radiated, surrounding the head and 
the bust. The coinage of this sovereign presents a great variety of pieces, all interesting from an 
ieonogTaphie point of view. 

Yasudeva has simply the nimbus round his head, which is itself surmounted by a pointed tiara. 
This last type remains that of the Iudo-Skythian Kushan kings, called Later Kushans, who reigned 
in India till about the year 300 to 319 A. D., when their place was taken by the dynasty of the 
Guptas, whose sovereigns (319 to 550) preserved the same divine symbol. 

The coins of Kanishka and of Huvishka, farther, present on the reverse an infinite variety of 
designs, representing for the most part Greek or Iranian divinities, such as Selena, Helios, Meiro, 
Nana, Ardokhsho, Mao, &c. ; all have the head adorned with the nimbus. On several copper coins 
of Kanishka (British Museum and Wilson, pi. xii) the god of wind, OAAO, is represented run- 
ning, his head with rays, and his whole body enveloped by several concentric circles. Later, on the 
coins of the successors, and on those of the Guptas, it is Siva or the Hindu goddess Lakshmi, who 
are represented with the same attribute. 

But the most important instance to notice on the reverses [157] of some coins of Kanishka 
is the representation of Buddha Sakyamuni with the legend BOAAO and BOYAO CAKAMA. The 
postures (dsana) a re interesting to study. 2 3 The holy personage is facing, sometimes standing, some- 
times seated. On a well-preserved gold stater, in the British Museum, Buddha is seated, his right 
hand on his breast, making the gesture of argument ( vitarhamudrd ), his left hand holding the bottle 
of ambrosia (amriia) ; he is clothed in a mantle (xUtardsahga) which comes up to his neck and in 
a tunic ( antaramsaka ) which descends to the feet. His head is surmounted by the ushmsha or 
cranial protuberance, characteristic of Buddha, as well as by the urnd or excrescence between the eye- 
brows, which we do not see on the medal because of the smallness of the face. We know that the 
ushnUha and the urnd are the marks of the bodhi, or sacred knowledge, which belong to Buddha only, 
and which the other divinities have not. 

The whole body is enveloped in a trilobate aureole ( prdbhdmandala ) on the gold piece of the 
British Museum. On other examples (Wikon, Ar . Antiq. pi. xiii; Cunningham, Num. Chron. 
Yol. XIII. pi. viii), Buddha is represented standing, with a simple nimbus round his head, without 
the aureole, and with both hands joined upon his breast. This posture is called that of instruction, — 
[dharmachakramudrd) the two hands seeming to turn the wheel of the law. 

The other posture, in which the Buddha is also represented on the same coins of Kanishka, is 
the [158] seated position, cross-legged, on a sort of throne, his hands sometimes separate, sometimes 
joined on the breast. This seated attitude (mahdrdjdsana, royal) has different names according as 
the saint is seated on the lotus (p admdsana), on the diamond ( vajra ), or ou the lion ( simha ) ; some- 
times one of his legs hangs down {mahdrdja-lild') 9 as was seen above for Huvishka $ but we have no 
example of it on the coins, nor have we the attribute of the lotus flower (emblem of divine birth), 
which probably was only introduced later, like the other attributes (laJcshana), which serve as 
distinctive marks of divinity. 

There is one important fact in Indian iconography, we might say, in the history of Buddhism, 
On none of the most ancient monuments of India, those that are supposed to be before the Christian 
era, such as those at Safichi, at Bharhut, the bas-reliefs of the caves of Orissa, the Asdka rail, 
the inscriptions at Bodh-Gaya, do we find an image representative of Buddha. Buddhism is 


2 3? or a description of Buddhak costumes, see A. Foucher, Iccnographie Eouddhfcue de VInde , 8°, Paris, 1900, 

pp. 66 ft. 
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only represented by symbols, such as the wheel (chakra), the trisula , the sacred tree ( bodhi ), the 
chaitya . the stupa , &c. On the rocks and pillars which have preserved the famous edicts of Asdka 
(283-223 B. G.), and which, notably at Bhabra, contain details of the Buddhist propagation, there 
is found neither figure nor symbols. This then is a most interesting fact, in stating which it may 
be that numismatics comes to the help of history, and affords it, by illustration, a fixed date. The 
conclusion to be drawn from the representations, which the medals (or coins) of the Indo-Skythian 
kings, Kushan or Turushka, offer, is that these sovereigns were Buddhists as early as the first century 
B. C. The Chinese annals tell us, indeed, that in the year 2 B.O, [159] the king of the Yue-chi 
transmitted Buddhist books to a certain King-Hien sent from China. This king, whose name the 
historian does not mention — though he names his capital Pushkaravati (the ILri>K<?\a of Ptolemy), — 
was very probably Kadphis6s I. His coins, it is true, bear only the image of Hercules (in imitation of 
the pieces of Hermmus), without Buddhist symbols ; but the epithet dharmathida (constant in the reli- 
gious law) — essentially a Buddhist epithet, proves the adoption of the Buddhist worship. KadaphSs, 
successor to KadphisSs I., has an analogous epithet, sachadharmathida, a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 
satyadharmasthita , “ constant in the true law.” Hvima Kadpisa seems to have been a Zoroastrian, 
for he has his hand extended over the fire altar, and is styled merely “ great king of kings, great 
prince, prince of the whole world” ( mahardja sarvaloga isvara mahisvara ). The reign of Kanishka 
commences about the year 70 A. D. In spite of the presence on his coins of Greek and Iranian 
divinities, as mentioned above, and in spite of the title of mazdeen upon his coins, he is really, at 
least in the second part of his reign, a Buddhist sovereign ; he is celebrated in the history of the 
religion for his zeal and proselytism. 

After Kanishka, the monographic representation of Buddha disappeared for some time (about 
two centuries) either because the faithful were afraid of idolatry, or, as M. Goblet d’Alviella 3 says, 
that they objected to reproducing, with the appearances of life, the features of a being who had 
entered Nirvdna for ever. But when, in the second century, the Graeco-Buddhist art of the Gandhara 
school appeared, these scruples vanished under the influence of Greek art, and [160] the classical 
type of Buddha was created. 4 Further, the nimbus and aureole combined, as seen on the coins of 
Kanishka, form a three-lobed figure, which became the type of the trilobate niche of ancient Indian 
architecture. 

Before the Tndo-Skythians, the Saka kings, who reigned in Arakhosia ( Sakastene ), in Koph6n, 
and in the valley of the Indus, were very probably Buddhists, having adopted the Buddhist worship at 
the time of their arrival in these countries, when they were driven from Transoxiana by the Yue-chi^ 
Their coins are numerous, and, thanks to the presence of immigrant Greek artists in this part of 
Asia, they form a very beautiful series. But on them Buddhist forms and epithets are rarely met 
with. It is about 100 B. O. that King Mauas or Moa appears in monetary history, the founder of the 
Pafijab branch of the Sakas : his coins and those of his successors embody Hindu types, such as the 
elephant, the Indian ox, river divinities, Poseidon indicating the conquest of the lower Indus and 
of the sea-coast. There, too, the king is seated in oriental fashion, and on some pieces of SpalahorSs 
and of SpalirisSs, the wheel, which recalls the wheel of the law (the Buddhist dharmachakra ), with 
the legend dhramika for dharmika, “the faithful of the good law, sada-dhama — an expression 
essentially Buddhist, — which is also on the coins of Spalagadames and of Azes of the same dynasty. 
Upon none of their coins do the 'Saka kings of the Indus put their busts; they are always represented 
on horseback, recalling their nomadic origin, and when the pieces are well preserved we distinguish in 
their figures the [161] Tartar type. The empire of the Sakas lasted till about the year 50 A. D. } the 
time of its destruction by the Tndo-Skythians. 


8 Ce,que VInde doit d la <5 brece, 8°, Paris, 1897, p. 56. . 

. * On this question, see the memoir of V. A. Smith in the J. A. B. Bengal, 1389; A. Voucher, L’Art bonddUqm 

dans I’Inde, Paris, 1895 ; £tude *ur Vlconcgratfiie londdhique de VInde, Paris, 1900 ; A. Grunwedel, BuMh%st Art in 
India , Eng. trails. Lond. 1902* 
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Among the kings of the Makedonian dynasty, Menander passes for having been converted to 
Buddhism about the year 110 B. C., by a Hindu doctor named Nagaslna. His capital was Sagala 
near Lahor. We have, for proof of this conversion, the testimony of Plutarch and the famous 
Sanskrit work, of which two versions have been left us in Pali under the name of Milindapanho , 
“ the questions of Menander,” and several Chinese versions. 

Among the coins of this king, only one is known with the wheel of the law ( dharmachakra ), 
w r hich, as we have seen, is the symbol of Buddhism, and the legend dhramiha, the meaning of which 
has been explained above. The rest of the coinage represents Greek divinities only, principally Pallas 
with different attributes. We may, therefore, conclude that it was only at the end of his reign that 
Menander was a convert or at least a protector of Buddhism, in consequence of his intercourse with 
Nagasena. 

Another peculiarity, which has not yet been adduced, and which might iservc to support this 
conversion, is the epithet of 2THPA2, which the same sovereign bears on a unique coin in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta. Mr. Rapson proposed to see in this epithet, which is found later, on two 
coins of Hermans, under the form 2THP022Y, the Greek transcription of the Sanskrit sthavirasya , 
which has the meaning of “ religious apostle.” This appellation would prove that the last Greek king 
of Baktriana, who was conquered by Kadphis6s, had been a partisan like Menander, or at least 
a protector of Buddhism. 5 

[162] Let us not leave this question of Buddhism in numismatics without mentioning a very 
curious coin, the importance of which has not yet been pointed out : we speak of a bronze square piece 
struck by Agathokles, one of the first kings of Baktriana (about 160 B. C.), which has no legend in 
Greek. It bears on one side the stupa or tumulus, with the legend Agathuhlaya in Kharoshthi 
characters, and on the other the sacred tree ( bodhi-druma ) in a trellis {suchi), with an inscription in 
the same letters. This inscription has been read in different ways by P. Gardner, Cunningham, and 
M. Sylvain Levi, but Dr.Buhler has given the true reading, hitajasama , “he who has a good renown,” 
a translation of the Greek dya6oKhrjs. These two objects, the stupa and the bodhi-trw, are essentially 
Buddhist symbols. They had not hitherto been authenticated at so ancient a date. The square form 
(which is, with that of the coin of Pantaleon, the predecessor of Agathokles, the most ancient known, 
and which was borrowed from the unstamped ingots of India), the legend in Kharoshthi on both sides 
of the piece, the employment of Brahmi writing, and the two Buddhist emblems, show that these two 
sovereigns had already penetrated to Kabul, where Buddhism was flourishing, and these pieces were 
destined to circulate. 

In the same way we find the religious epithets : [163] dhramiha, on the coins of Heliokl$s, 
Arkhebios, Straton I., Zoilos, Theophilos, Gondophar&s ; and apratihatachahra , “ invincible by the 
wheel,” on a coin of the satrap Ranjabala, which proves Buddhist influence. 

In representing on these coins Greek or Iranian divinities, and later the Buddha with lumi- 
nous rays round his body or his head, — Kanishka only followed the designs given by his Saka or 
Makedonian predecessors. In fact, we see with rays round their heads — Artemis on the reverses of 
Mau6s and Demetrios : Apollo on those of Apollodotos and Manes : Jupiter on the reverses of Azes, 
«£ Arkhebios, of Hermaios, of Heliokl^s and of Plato : Hercules on the reverse of Euthydemos ; 


6 See Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum, by J. Charles Radgera, Part IV., Calcutta, 1896, p. 16. — 
Rapson, I* A, 8., 1897, p* 132. Mr. Rapson explains that the Greek word would be the transcription of a Pr&krii. 
form, stherassa representing the Sanskrit genitive sthavirasya , an epithet applied to a fervent Buddhist king. 
M. Boyer has taken up the question in the Journal Asiatigue (June 1900, p. 530) in connection with the determina- 
tion of the epoch of the reign of Kanishka. He remarks that the Sanskrit letter sth becomes th in Prakrit, that the 
san*e Sanskrit word sthavira is represented in the Prakrit of the As&ka inscriptions by thaira , and in the inscrip- 
tion at Bharhnt much later by> ttera> Consequently, in admitting that the Greek ? renders the syllable avi\ whioh 
is not impossible, from the absence of V in Greek, the Greek legend 2THP022Y would be a transcription, not .of the 
Prakrit hut of the Sanskrit sthavirasya. 
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the sun-god on those of Plato, of Philoxenes, &c. All the Baktrian kings of course knew only 
Hellenic divinities ; they are the same as those of the coins of the Seleulddes, except the type of Apollo 
on the Omphalos, which is, as we know, the figure adopted by all the Arsakides, and which is 
entirely wanting on the Indo-Baktrian coinage. In the first century A. D., Roman money penetrated 
into India, the bust of Kadaph^s is proof of this, but the type of head with the aureole was already 
fixed on the Indo-Skythian coinage. 

The conclusion from the preceding is that the nimbus aud the aureole, which surround the 
Greek and Iranian divinities on the coins of Kanishka, are of Hellenic origin : that the same applies 
to the 2 orabhdmandala of Buddha, since there exists no figured representation of this saint before 
Kanishka. 

There remains to be ascertained whether the title “ sons of the gods,” and the luminous 
emblems, that is to say, the apotheosis and the assimilation of the king to the divinity, have the 
same origin. 

[164] With the exception of the anonymous king known under the appellation of Soter megas, 
who belongs to the end of the Graeco -Baktrian empire, and who is, perhaps, contemporaneous with the 
first Indo-Skythians, we do not find in the wht>le Baktrian series a single head with nimbus or rays. 
In the vast series of coins of the Seleukides, Antiokhos IV. Epiphanes (195-164 B. C.) is the only 
one who has the head surrounded with rays and the divine epithet of ©E02 ; hut this royal image 
was evidently unknown in the north of India, and notably by Hvima Kadpisa ; the last could not 
have borrowed the idea of the flaming aureole, which he was the first to figure on his coins ; this, then, 
is a point which seems well proven. 

There remains the expression “ sons of the gods,” peculiar to the Indo-Skythian kings. 

In Greek numismatics the idea of divinity applied to kings is found among the first Lagides, 
successors to the Pharaohs, who, from very ancient times, were sons of god ( ra mes) } and gods 
themselves (nuter) during their lifetime as after their death. On the coins struck by Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphos (284-247 B. C.), with the legend ©EON AAEA#ON ( nuterti so?iti 9 in the decree of 
Canopus), the Ptolemys are already deified. In the later Egyptian documents, for example in the 
decree of Rosetta, Ptolemy V, is “ born of the gods Phiiopator (pier ate/ tu), priest of Alexander, 
born of the gods Soter, of the gods Adelphes, &c.” It is possible that this pretension to divinity 
has been borrowed from Egypt by the Seleukides. Seleukos I, Nikator (312-281 B. C.) indeed took 
the title of Theos in his formularies, but this epithet appears only under Antiokhos IV. Epiphanes 
(175-164) among the coins of his successors. Arsak&s, the founder of the Parthian dynasty, on 
a coin of consecration, [165] struck by his son Tiridatos I. (264-211 B. C.) is already spoken of as 
GEOS in imitation of Seleukos, but this was a posthumous homage and a sort of divinisation. 
Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, besides, that Arsak6s, first of all monarchs obtained the honours of 
apotheosis and was placed in the rank of the stars by a consecration in accordance with the rites of 
the country, astris ritus sui oonsecratione permistus est omnium primus . 6 On the coins of Baktriana, 
the earliest mention of this divine epithet is found on two consecration coins, the one struck by 
Agathokl6s, the other by Antimakbos, in the name of Euthydemos ©EOY, and on the coins of 
Antimakhos himself, on which he takes the divine title. 

. It is necessary to come down nearly two centuries to find again the same expression on the 
coins of GoudopharSs and of Arsak6s Theos (about the year 50 A. D.). It could not then serve as 
a type any more than that of ©EOTPOnos which we find in the formulary of Agathokles with 
the signification of demputra , “ sons of the gods,” which forms the basis of the Indo-Skythian titles. 

6 See my article Urn drachme arsoidae incite, in. the Gazette NumismaUque , Bruxelles, l£99. M. W.‘ Wroth 
thinks that this coin in the name of Arsakes Q€os f could not have been struck till later, between 191 and 171 
B. 0. {Num. Chron. f 1900, p- 192). The Latin expresson omnium primus seems to indicate, that, before Arsakes, no 
prince had the honours of apotheosis; ihisis an error of the Batin historian. 
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As Sir A. Cunningham, in 1 873, was the first to infer, this Sanskrit title is no other than that of 
** sons of heaven ” adopted by the Tartar princes of Upper Asia, — Tien-Tseu in Chinese. TengriJevatu , , 
$ken-yu> among the Hiung-nu, end borne in India by the \ ue-chi, 7 It is then really of Anaryan 
origin a n d is the expression of the high ancestral lineage which the Tartar sovereigns assumed. 
Farther, having under their disposal a material and [166] artistic object like the Greek coin*, these 
sons of the gods found it quite natural to furnish themselves with the nimbus and the aureole,, 
which were the appanage of divinity, in order to give a form to the celestial essence from which they 
emanated. 

Thus we are enabled to explain by two influences — Hellenic and Anaryan — the luminous 
emblems, nimbus, aureole, flames and clouds, which are the attributes of the Indo-Skythian kings. 

Summing up the result of the foregoing considerations i — 1st, the nimbus was unknown in the 
ancient artistic school c£ India, no figured representation of Buddha existing before the first century 
of our era : 2nd, it is only about the year 70 A. D. that the figure of Buddha, with the luminous 
circle, appeared on the coins of Kanishka : 3rd, the Indo-Skythian kings are themselves represented 
on their coins with the nimbus, aureole, clouds or flames, to indicate their celestial origin: 4th, the 
idea of the royal nimbus was borrowed from Hellenic divinities, but only in so far as It is a 
manifestation and iconographical expression of a monarchical principle brought from Upper Asia : 
hence the double origin which we have stated. 


GLIMPSES OF SINGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE. 

BY ABTHXJR A. PE REE A. 

( Continued from p. 842,) 

(5) Custom and Belief. 

Quaint superstitions about every human action and object in nature are preserved among 
the imaginative peasantry and handed down in simple faith from sire to son. 

One will not start on a journey if he meets as he gets out a beggar, a Buddhist priest, 
a person carrying firewood or his implements of labour, or if a lizard chirps, a dog sneezes or 
flaps his ears; nor will he turn back after once setting out, and if he has forgotten anything it 
is sent after him. That the object of his journey may be prosperous he starts with the right 
foot foremost at an auspicious moment, generally at dawn when the cock crows ; his hopes 
are at their highest if he sees on the way a milch-cow, cattle, a pregnant woman, or one with 
a pitcher of water, flowers or fruits. For fear of goblins, lonely travellers avoid at dawn, noon and 
night junctions of roads, the shade of large trees, deserted places, river-banks and the sea- 
shore. Thieves do not set out when there is a halo round the moon (handa madala ), as they 
will be arrested. 

The day’s luck or ill-luck depend on what one sees the first thing in the morning ; if anything 
unusual be done on a Monday, it will continue the whole week. 

It is considered unlucky to lie down when the sun is setting ; to sleep with the head towards the 
west or with the hands between the thighs ; to clasp one’s hands across the head or to eat with the 
head resting on a hand ; to strike the plate with the fingers after taking a meal ; to give into another’s 
hands worthless things like chunam or charcoal without keeping them on something ; and for a female 
to have hair on her person. But it is thought auspicious to eat facing eastwards, to gaze at the. full 
moon and then at the face of a kind relative or a wealthy friend ; to have a girl as the eldest in the 
family ; to have a cavity between the upper front teeth ; and, if a male, to have a hairy body. 


r 


* See Journal Miatiqm, Avril, 1899,'p. 309. 
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If a person yawns loudly, the crops of seven of his fields will be destroyed ; if he bathes ou 
a Tuesday it is bad for his sons, if on a Friday for himself ; if he laughs immoderately he will soon have 
an occasion to cry ; if he allows another’s leg to be put over him he will be stunted in his growth ; 
if he passes under another’s arm, he will cause the latter to get a boil under the armpit which can be 
averted by his returning the same way ; if he eats standing or tramples a jack-fruit with one foot only 
he will get elephantiasis ; if the second toe of a female be longer than the big one, she will master her 
husband ; if he gazes at the halo round the moon and finds its reflexion round his shadow (bambara 
chaydva }, his end is near ; if the left eye of a male throbs, it portends grief, the right pleasure — of a 
female it is the reverse •, if the eyebrows of a woman meet, she will outlive her husband, if of a man 
he will be a widower ; if a male eats burnt rice, he will grow his beard on one side only ; if the 
tongue frequently touches where a tooth has fallen, the new one will come at an angle ; if an upper 
tooth be extracted, it will cause blindness ; if a child cuts its upper front teeth first, it portends evil 
to its parents, and if a grave be dug and then closed up to dig a second, or if a coffin be larger than 
a corpse, there will be another funeral in the family. 

A sneeze from the right nostril signifies that good is being spoken of the person, from the left 
ill ; when an infant does so, a stander-by says “ Ayibfivan," “ long life to you.” A child whimpers in 
its' sleep when angels come and tell it that its father is dead, because it has never seen him ; bat 
incredulously smiles when told its mother is dead, as she has given it milk a little while ago ; some 
attribute the cries to Buddha who frightens the babe with the miseries of this world. 


Lightning strikes the graves of cruel men. Everyone’s future is stamped on his head. 
A person who daugles his legs when seated digs his mother's grave. As one with a hairy whorl 
(sdiya) on his back will meet with a watery death, he avoids the sea and rivers. Flowers on the 
nails signify illuess, the itching sensation in one’s palm that he will get money, and a child s yawn 
that it is capable of taking a larger quantity of food. One does not raise his forefinger when eating, 
as thereby he chides his handful of rice. It is bad to scrape the perspiration from one’s body, as 
extreme exhaustion will ensue, and the only cure is to drink the collected sweat. A string of coials 
shows by its decrease of colour that the wearer is ill. To prevent pimples and eruptions a chunk is 
rubbed on the skin when the face is washed. When a person gets a hiccough he holds up Ms breath 
and repeats seven times, “ Ikkayi mayi Gdlu giyd ilclcd hitiyd man dvu, “ Hiccough and I went to 
Galle, he stayed back and I returned.” If one has moles on his body, stones equal in number to 
them are tied to a piece of rag and thrown where three roads meet ; the person that picks up the 
packet and uDties it gets the moles and the other becomes free. 

A cloth is spread on a chair or table in a room of a patient suffering with small-pox or a kindred 
disease, and a lamp with seven wicks placed on it. Pork is not brought into the house, and the clothes 
of the patient are not removed by the dhobi till he is well. Cloth dyed in turmeric and margosa 
leaves are used in the room, and a cocoanut palm leaf is placed before the house as a taboo ; a small- 
pox patient is sometimes kept only with the attendants (sdttuMrayo) in a separate hut, and before he 
is bathed after his recovery an infusion of margosa leaves is rubbed on Ms head and some protective 
verses recited ; when the disease has gone its round, a thank-offering to the Seven Ammas takes place. 

Dreams that prognosticate a good future are kept secret, but bad ones are published far and 
wide : when these are dreamt, it is also advisable to go to a lime-tree early m the morning, repeat the 
dream and ask it to take to itself all the bad effects. If a person dreams of a dead relative, he gives 


food to a beggar the next morning. 

Every person has, in a more or l&ss degree, on certain days the evil mouths and the evil 
eye. To avoid the evil eye (eswaha) black pots with white chunam marks and h.deous figures are 
placed before houses; children are marked between the eyes with a black streak, chunks are tied round 
the forehead of cattle, bunches of fruit are concealed with a covering made of palm-leaves apd festive 
processions are preceded by mummeries. No one ever takes Ms meal in the presence of a strangeras 
it will disagree with him, unless the looker-on is given a share of it The number of children in a 
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family is never mentioned ; nor tlie beauty of another spoken of in his presence • if this be done, 
the one concerned spits out loud to counteract the evil. The ceremony ot raising the bridal pair 
to the marriage platform is fraught with much ill to the relations who do so ; if a person takes up 
any high office which he is not worthy to fill, evil will befall him, and serious consequences will 
follow should he read any ironically laudatory verses written by a person possessed of the evil mouth 
Qcaiavaha ) ; when anything clever or smart is said by anyone, the listener opens his mouth and closes 
it with his hand. These ill-effects are dispelled by various means : either a packet made of some sand 
trodden by an evil visitor is taken three times round the head and thrown into a chatty of live-coals 
(gini habala ), or a receptacle containing the ashes of tbe upper part of a cocoanut shell, some burnt 
incense, and a few clods of earth from the neighbouring gardens is buried in the compound. When 
the evil influence on a family, a village, or on an occupation as fishing or agriculture, is great, 
a ceremony called Gar& Yakuma is performed by men of the OH caste : a platform is erected on 
a field or by the sea-shore, and on it the dancers, sometimes naked, but generally dressed in hideous 
garments, go through a series of antics from evening to morn. 

The principle of life ( Icaldva ) that is in man rises with the new moon and travels every month 
from the left foot to the head and down again on the right side ; its movement is reversed in a 
woman, where it goes up the right side and comes down the left; it resides every day in a particular 
place, an injury to which causes death. The course it takes is the big toe, sole of the foot, calf, knee- 
cap, yoni or ling am, stomach, pap, armpit, neck, throat, Up, cheek, eye, part of the head and down 
the other part of tbe head, eye, cheek, &c. 

Death comes from different directions on different days : from the north on Sunday, north-west 
on Monday, west on Tuesday, south-west on Wednesday, south on Thursday, south-east on Friday, 
south-west on Saturday, and east on Sunday. 

The south-east is known as the “fire Quarter” {gini hand) and no houses are built abutting 
on that side for fear of their destruction by fire. 

The presence of bats (waido) in a house indicate that it will be deserted. Medicinal virtues are 
ascribed to the flesh of monkeys ( vandurd ). The slender loris’ (i unahapuluvd ) face denotes ill-luck, 
and its eye-balls are used for a love-potion. The lion’s {sinhayd) fat corrodes any vessel except one of 
gold ; its roar makes one deaf, and it does so three times : — one when it starts, the second on its 
way, and the last as it jumps on the victim ; it kills elephants to eat their brains. 

A cheetah (hottiyd) is the avatar of the small-pox deity ; it likes the warmth of a blaze and 
comes near the farmer’s {gamardla) watch-hut in the field, calls him by name and devours him ; it 
also frequents where peacocks abound ; it does not eat the victim that falls with the right side upper- 
most ; small-pox patients are carried away by this animal who is attracted to them by their offensive 
smell ; when it gets a sore mouth by eating the wild herb, mimanadandu , it swallows lumps of clay to 
allay its hunger ; the skin and claws are used as amulets ; the tigress lias no connexion with her 
mate after once giving birth to her young owing to the severe travail. A cat (balald) becomes 
excited by eating the root of the Acalypha indioa ( kuppa meniya) and its bite makes one lean; its 
caterwauling is unlucky. 

The grey mungoose (mugatiyd) bites a plant that has not been identified ( visa-lcumbha ) before 
and after its fight with a cobra as an antidote ; when it finds it difficult to combat with a snake, it 
retires to the jungle and brings on its back the king of the tribe, a white animal, who easily destroys 
the victim. A jackal's horn {narianga) is very rare, and it gives everything that its possessor 
wishes for ; when buried under a threshing floor it gives a hundred-fold. If a dog {balld) yelps or 
scratches away the earth, it presages illness or death ; if it walks on the roof, a house is deserted ; and 
if it sleeps under one’s bed, it is a sign of the occupant’s speedy death. A bear ( valahd ) throws sand 
on the eyes of its victim before pouncing on him, and it does not attack persons carrying a piece of 
the rock-bine (gal-pahura). When a mouse {miyyd ) bites one, the wound is burnt with a piece of 
gold ; it boasts after drinking toddy that it can break up the cat into seven pieces. The porcupine 
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(ittevd) shoots its quills to a distance to keep off its antagonists. The hare (hdvd) gives birth to its 
young on full-moon days, one of whom has a moon on its forehead, and dies the first day if sees that 
planet or invariably becomes a prey to the rat-snake. 

When a tooth falls out, its owner throws it on to the roof saying, *' £ Uno lend mi data aran 
honda he hulu datak diyo ,” "squirrel, dear squirrel, take this tooth and give me a dainty tooth/’ 
Goblins are afraid of cattle ( harak ) with crumpled horns ; a stick of the Lea staphlya^burulla) is not 
used to drive them as it makes them lean ; and bezoar stones ( gordchana ) found in them are given for 
small-pox. Wild buffaloes (mi harak) are subject to charms. The deer’s (mucd) musk prolongs 
a dying man’s life. 

An elephant (aliyd) shakes a palm-leaf before eating it, as blood-suckers may be lurking there to 
go up its trunk; a dead animal is never found, for when death approaches, elephants go to a certain 
secluded spot and lay themselves down to breathe their last. The pengolin (habellevd) is turned out 
of his home by the porcupine; and a person forcibly ejected from his house by another is compared 
to it. The mythical unicorn ( kangavend ) has a horn on its forehead with which it pierces the rocks 
that intercept its path. 

If a crow (kdkhd) caws near one’s house in the morning, it forebodes sickness or death, at noon 
pleasure or the arrival of a friend, and in the evening much profit ; if it drops its dung on the head, 
shoulders, or on the back of a person, it signifies great happiness, but on the knees or instep 
a speedy death; crows are divided into two castes which do not mate : the hooded or goigama crows, 
and the jungle or hard crows ; they faint three times at night through hunger, and their insatiate 
appetite can only be appeased by making them swallow rags dipped in ghee ; they hatch their eggs 
in time to take their young to the Dewdla festivals in August, and as no one eats their flesh they 
sorrowfully cry, “kdtkd” or “ kdkka ” (I eat everybody); a crow never dies a natural death and once 
in a hundred years sl feather drops. 

Dark-plumaged birds like the owl ( based ), the magpie robin ( polkichchd ), and the black-bird 
(kavudu-panikkiyd) are considered ominous, and they are chased away from the vicinity of houses ; 
the cry of the night-heron (kanakokd) as it flies over a house presages illness, and that of the devil- 
bird ( ulamd ) immediate death, to an inmate. If pigeons (pareijyS) leave a house it is a sign of 
impending misfortune, and if a spotted dove (alukoheyyd) flies through one, it is temporarily 
abandoned. The presence of house sparrows (ge JcurulW) in a house indicate that male-children will 
be bom ; the cries of the cuckoo (hohd) at night portend dry weather ; the arrival of the pitta 
(aoiohcMyd) presages rain ; and the eggs of the plover ( herald ), if eaten, produce watchfulness. 

Parrots ( girav ) are proverbially ungrateful, the sun-bird (suttikkd) boasts after a copious draught 
of toddy that he can overturn Malia Meru with its tiny beak; the great desire and difficulty of the 
horn-bill ( kindettd ) to drink water is retribution for its refusal to give a supply of it to a thirsty 
person in its last existence ; the common babbler (battichchd or demalichchd ) hops, as he once was 
a fettered prisoner ; the male red-tailed fly-catcher (c/mihord) was a fire-thief, and its white-tailed 
mate (redi-hord) a clothes-robber. Thunder bursts open the eggs of the peacocks (monwit), and 
hence their love for rain ; they dance in the morning to pay obeisance to the sun-god, and as girls 
will not get suitors are not domesticated. A white cock brings luck and prevents a garden from 
being destroyed by black beetles ; when a hen has hatched, the shells are not thrown away but 
threaded together and kept in the loft over the fire-place till the chicks can take care of themselves ; 
the Ceylon jungle fowls ( welihukuU ) become blind by eatiug the seeds of a species of strobilanthes, 
when they may be knocked down with a stick. 

A crocodile (Jcimbuld) makes lumps of clay to while away the time, and as it carries away its 
prey it plays at ball with it ; when its mouth is open the eyes get shut. The flesh of the Varanus 
dracaena (talagoya) is nutritious and never disagrees. The Eydromurm sahator ( kabaragoyd ) is 
made use of to make a deadly and leprosy-begetting poison, which is injected into the veins of the 
betel-leaf and given to an enemy to chew: three of the reptiles are tied to a hearth-stone (liggala), 
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family is never mentioned ; nor the beauty of another spoken of in his presence . if this be done, 
the one concerned spits out loud to counteract the evil. The ceremony of raising the bridal pair 
to the marriage platform is fraught with much ill to the relations who do so ; if a person takes up 
any high office which he is not worthy to fill, evil will befall Mm, and serious consequences will 
follow should he read any ironically laudatory verses written by a person possessed of the evil mouth 
( katavaha ) ; when anything clever or smart is said by anyone, the listener opens his mouth and closes 
it with his hand. These ill-effects are dispelled by various means : either a packet made of some sand 
trodden by an evil visitor is taken three times round the head and thrown into & chatty of live-coals 
(gini kahala), or a receptacle containing the ashes of the upper part of a cocoanut shell, some burnt 
incense, and a few clods of earth from the neighbouring gardens is buried in the compound. When 
the evil influence on a family, a village, or on an occupation as fishing or agriculture, is great, 
a ceremony called GarA Yakuma is performed by men of the Oli caste : a platform is erected on 
a field or by the sea-shore, and on it the dancers, sometimes naked, but generally dressed in hideous 
garments, go through a series of antics from evening to morn. 

The principle of life (Jcalava) that is in man rises with the new moon and travels every month 
from the left foot to the head and down again on the right side ; its movement is reversed in a 
woman, where it goes up the right side and comes down the left ; it resides every day in a particular 
place, an injury to which causes death. The course it takes is the big toe, sole of the foot, calf, knee- 
cap, yoni or ling am, stomach, pap, armpit, neck, throat, lip, cheek, eye, part of the head and down 
the other part of the head, eye, cheek, &c. 

Death comes from different directions on different days : from the north on Sunday, north-west 
on Monday, west on Tuesday, south-west on Wednesday, south on Thursday, south-east on Friday, 
south-west on Saturday, and east on Sunday. 

The south-east is known as the “ fire Quarter ” (gini Jcona) and no houses are built abutting 
on that side for fear of their destruction by fire. 

The presence of bats (wawlo) in a house indicate that it will be deserted. Medicinal virtues are 
ascribed to the flesh of monkeys ( vanduro ). The slender loris’ (nnahapuluvd) face denotes ill-luck, 
and its eye-balls are used for a love-potion. The lion’s ( sinhayd ) fat corrodes any vessel except one of 
gold ; its roar makes one deaf, and it does so three times : — one when it starts, the second on its 
way, and the last as it jumps on the victim ; it kills elephants to eat their brains. 

A cheetah Qcottiyd) is the avatar of the small-pox deity ; it likes the warmth of a blaze and 
comes near the farmer’s ( gamardla ) watch-hut in the field, calls him by name and devours him ; it 
also frequents where peacocks abound ; it does not eat the victim that falls with the right side upper- 
most ; small-pox patients are carried away by this animal who is attracted to them by their offensive 
smell ; when it gets a sore mouth by eating the wild herb, mimanadandu, it swallows lumps of clay to 
allay its hunger ; the skin and claws are used as amulets ; the tigress has no connexion with her 
mate after once giving birth to her young owing to the severe travail. A cat ( 'balald ) becomes 
excited by eating the root of the Acalypha indica ( kuppa meniya) and its bite makes one lean ; its 
caterwauling is unlucky. 

The grey mungoose ( mugaiiyd ) bites a plant that has not been identified (visa-kumbha) before 
and after its fight with a cobra as an antidote ; when it finds it difficult to combat with a snake, it 
retires to the jungle and brings on its back the king of the tribe, a white animal, who easily destroys 
the victim. A jackal’s horn (< narianga ) is very rare, and it gives everything that its possessor 
wishes for ; when buried under a threshing floor it gives a hundred-fold. If a dog (balld) yelps or 
scratches away the earth, it presages illness or death ; if it walks on the roof, a house is deserted ; and 
if it sleeps under one’s bed, it is a sign of the occupant’s speedy death. A bear (valahd) throws sand 
on the eyes of its victim before pouncing on him, and it does not attack persons carrying a piece of 
the rock-bine (gal-pahura). When a mouse (jniyyd ) bites one, the wound is burnt with a piece of 
gold j it boasts after drinking toddy that it can break up the cat into seven pieces. The porcupine 
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(ittevd) shoots its quills to a distance to keep off its antagonists. The hare (hdvd) gives birth to its 
young on full-moon days, one of whom has a moon on its forehead, and dies the first day it sees that 
planet or invariably becomes a prey to the rat-snake. 


When a tooth falls out, its owner throws it on to the roof saying, “ leno Uno mi data aran 
Tionda ke kulu datak diyo,” “ squirrel, dear squirrel, take this tooth and give me a dainty tooth.” 
Goblins are afraid of cattle (liarak) with crumpled horns ; a stick of the Lea staphlya.(burnlla) is not 
used to drive them as it makes them lean ; and bezoar stones ( gorSchana ) found in them are given for 
small-pox. Wild buffaloes ( mi liarak) are subject to charms. The deer’s (mum) musk prolongs 
a dying man’s life. 

An elephant (aliyd) shakes a palm-leaf before eating it, as blood-suckers may be lurking there to 
go up its trunk ; a dead animal is never found, for when death approaches, elephants go to a certain 
secluded spot and lay themselves down to breathe their last. The pengolin Qcabelleed) is turned out 
of his home by the porcupine; and a person forcibly ejected from his house by another is compared 
to it. The mythical unicorn ( kangavend ) has a horn on its forehead with which it pierces the rocks 
that intercept its path. 


If a crow (kdklcd) caws near one’s house in the morning, it forebodes sickness or death, at noon 
pleasure or the arrival of a friend, and in the evening much profit ; if it drops its dung on the head, 
shoulders, or on the back of a person, it signifies great happiness, but on the knees or instep 
a speedy death ; crows are divided into two castes which do not mate : the hooded or goigama crows, 
and the jungle or hard crows ; they faint three times at night through hunger, and their insatiate 
appetite can only be appeased by making them swallow rags dipped in ghee ; they hatch their eggs 
in time to take their young to the Dewdla festivals in August, and as no one eats their flesh they 
sorrowfully cry, “ MM” or “ hdhka ” (I eat everybody) ; a crow never dies a natural death and once 
in a hundred years a feather drops. 


Dark-plumaged birds like the owl (based), the magpie robin (polkichchd), and the black-bird 
(kamdu-panikkiyd) are considered ominous, and they are chased away from the vicinity of houses ; 
the cry of the night-heron (kanakokd) as it flies over a house presages illness, and that of the devil- 
bird (uldmd) immediate death, to an inmate. If pigeons (pareijyS) leave a house it is a sign of 
impending misfortune, and if a spotted dove (alukobeyyd) flies through one, it is temporarily 
abandoned. The presence of house sparrows (ge> kurullo) in a house indicate that male-children will 
be born • the cries of the cuckoo (JcoM) at night portend dry weather ; the arrival of the pitta 
(aoiohehiyd) presages rain ; and the eggs of the plover (herald), if eaten, produce watchfulness. 

Parrots (girav) are proverbially ungrateful, the sun-bird (s&ttikkd) boasts after a copious draught 
of toddy that he can overturn Malm Meru with its tiny beak ; the great desire and difficulty o Khe 
horn-bill (Undettd) to drink water is retribution for its refusal to give a supply of it to a thirsty 
person in its last existence; the common babbler (battiehchd or demaliehchd) hops, as he once was 
l fettered prisoner ; the male red-tailed fly-catcher (gmihord) was a fire-thief, and its whlte '^ 
mate (redi-hord) a clothes-robber. Thunder bursts open the eggs of the peacocks (monerti), _ ^ 
hence their love for rain ; they dance in the morning to pay obeisance to the sun-god, and as gins 

when they may be knocked down with a stick. 

A crocodile (kmluld) makes lumps of clay to while away the time, and as it carries away its 
prey it plays at ball with it ; when its mouth is open the eyes get shut. The flesh of the 
Iracaenl (talagoya) is nutritious and never disagrees. The ffydrosaurus sahator (Mbaragoyd) is 
made use of S make a deadlv and leprosy-begetting poison, which is injected into the veins of the 
betel-leaf and given to an enemy to chew : three of the reptiles are tied to a hearth-stone (hggala), 
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i acini’* each other, with a fourth suspended over them, and as they get heated the} throw their pohon 
into a pot placed to receive it, A lizard (kund) can tell the future, and so the direction of its chirp 
is observed : from the east, it denotes pleasant news ; south, sickness or death ; north, profit ; and 
west, the arrival of a friend ; and if this little saurian or the deadly skink ( hilcanald ) falls on the 
right side of a person, he will gain riches; on the left, great e\il will ensue, 1 lie blood-sucker 
o hatussd ) means by the upward motion of its head that girls be unearthed, and by the downward 
that boys, its inveterate enemies, be buried. The chameleon (yah-lcatussd) is the incarnation of 
women who have died in parturition. Marine turtles {hesb&vo) are held sacred and not killed. The 
cry of frogs (gembo) is a sign that rain is impending ; their urine is poisonous ; if a frog that infests a 
house be removed to any great distance it will come back — a mark may be made on it to test the truth ; 
a person is made lean by the Polypeclaehts maculatus ( gas gemadiyd or etagemba) jumping on him. 

A python ( pimbuvd ) swallows a whole deer and then goes between the trunks of two trees growing 
near each other to crush the bones of its prey. Cobras (nayi) are held sacred and never killed ; 
some have the wishing gem (ndga mdmhhaya) in their throats which they keep out to entice insects, 
and if this be taken from them they kill themselves ; they frequent sandal-wood trees, are fond of the 
sweet-smelling flowers of the wild pine, ancl are attracted by music : their bite is fatal on Sundays, 
and to keep them off, the snake-charmers carry the root of the Martynia diandra (ndgadarana). Of 
the seven varieties of Ceylon vipers ( polangu)> the bite of the nidi potangd causes a deep sleep and 
that of the le polanga discharges of blood ; the female viper expires when its skin is distended with 
offspring and the young make their escape out of the decomposed body. The green whip-snake 
(ehetulld) attacks the eyes of those who approach it, and the shadow of the brown whip-snake 
(Jimalcandayd) makes one lame and paralytic ; a rat-snake (gerandiyd) seldom bites, but if it does, 
it is fatal to trample cow-dung. The Tropidonotus stolichus ( ahdrakuftlzd ) lives in groups of 
seven, and when one is killed the others come in search of it ; and the Pips as forstenii ( mdpild ) 
reaches its victim on the floor by several of them linking together and hanging from the roof. The 
legendary hobo snake loses a joint of its tail every time it expends its poison, till one is left, when 
it gets wings and a head like that of a toad ; with the last bite the victim and itself both die, 
A snake-doctor generally finds out what kind of reptile had bitten a person by a queer method : if the 
informer touches his breast with the right hand, it is a viper ; if the head, a mdpild ; if the stomach, 
a frog ; if the right shoulder with the left hand, a Bungarus cceruleus ( karawala !) ; if he be excited, 
it is a skink ; and if the messenger be a weeping female carrying a child, it is a cobra. 

Worms (panuvo) attack flowers in November, and are subject to. charms ; retribution follows 
on one ruthlessly destroying the clay nest of a mason-wasp ( humbalcf) ; winged termites (mem), which 
issue in swarms in the rainy season, prognosticate a good supply of fish : spiders (maJcuno ) are former 
fishermen who are continuing their old vocation ; snails (golubellb) used to spit at others, and the 
Mantis religiosa (daralcettiyd) was guilty of robbing firewood ; bugs infest a house when misfortune 

impending; leeches QMello ) are engaged in measuring the ground, and crickets (< reheyyo ) 
stridulate till they burst. It is lucky to have ants carrying their eggs about a house, but if middle- 
sized black ants (gen) do so, the head of the house will die within a short interval ; when a person is 
in a bad temper, it is sarcastically said that a red ant (dimyet) has broken wind on him ; the 
hanwiyd . a small red myriapod, causes death by entering the ear. Every new-born child has a louse 
on its head, which is never killed, but thrown away or put on to another’s head. As the finger is 
taken round a bimiird* a burrowing insect, it dances to the couplet “• Bim lira , him urd; tot 
natdpiya mdt natannan ” (Jbimurd bimurd , you better dance and I too shall do so). 

The presence of fire-flies ( kandmediriyd ) in a house indicate- that it will be broken into or 
deserted ; if they alight on a person, a private loss will ensue, and whatever be wished for, as they are 
picked up, will be obtained ; they had formerly refused to give a light to one in wont of it ; their 
bite requires “the mud of the sea and the stars of the sky” to effect a cure — an occult way of 
expressing salt and the gum of the eye. Butterflies ( samanalayo ) go ou a pilgrimage from November 
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bo February to Adam’s Peak, against which they dash themselves and die. Centipedes (patteyo) run away 
when their name is, mentioned and kill themselves when surrounded by a fire ; they are as much affected 
as the person they bite. The black beetle (Jcuruminiyd) is a departed spirit sent by Yama, king of the 
dead to find out how many there are in a family ; if it comes down on three taps from an Me broom, 
its intentions are evil ; it is either killed or wrapped in a piece of white cloth and kept in a corner. 


If one approaches the mythical damba tree without a charm, he is killed by evil spirits ; a twig 
of the unknown hahmiha floats against the current and cuts in two the strongest metal, and the 
fabulous kapruka gives everything one wishes for. Bo-trees are sacred to Buddha and never cut 
down • the margosa ( Icohomba ) is consecrated to Pattini and her seven attendants ; and the fruits of 
the Steroulia fcetida (telambu) are never eaten, as this tree is haunted by Navaratna Waili, the 
patroness of the Bodiya caste. A nut of the cocoanut-tree never falls on one except he has incurred 
divine displeasure ; it is lucky to possess a double cocoanut-tree, but bad for one’s male children to 
have a king cocoanut-tree near a house, and when a child is born or a person dies, a cocoanut blossom 
is hung over to keep away the devils. 


The flowering of the Corypha umbraculi/era (tala) is inauspicious to a village, and to remove the 
evil influence a gardyakuma is performed. In drawing toddy from the Caryota urens (Jritul ), a knife 
which has already been used is preferred to another. One who plants an areca-tree becomes subject 
to nervousness, and the woman who chews with betel the slice containing the scar becomes a widow. 
Before a betel is chewed its apex and sometimes the ribs are removed, either as poison may have been 
injected, or as a cobra brought this leaf from the lower world with the stalk in its mouth ; the petiole 
also is broken off, as it is beneath one’s dignity to eat it. 


There are rites and- ceremonies before ploughing and sowing rice ; for mating a threshing-floor ; 
before the threshing takes place ; after the first crop of com is threshed ; after the paddy is collected 
and at the measuring of the grain. In a field things are given strange names ; no sad news is told, 
and a shade over the head is not permitted. When the daily supply of rice is being given out, if the 
winnowing fan (Jculla) or the measure (hunduva) drops, it denotes that extra mouths wil ave o e 
fed • and if a person talks while the grain is put into the pot it willnot swell. Paddy is not pounded 
in a’ house where one has died, as the spirit is attracted by the noise. Twilight seen on the tops of 
trees is the light by which. the female elf BdhsU dries her paddy. _ 

A bite of the Fabemnamacrostac-hya (nagd meru alf) inflames one’s passion ■! J* 
an thes cucumerina ( dummella ) and the Zehemria umbellata (helcm) are rendered ^ 
before eating - the Alocasia yams {hah ar ala) give a rasping sensation m the throat whenever it is 

another she will get twins ; when one is hurt by a nettle; Cassia leaves (tow) are rubbed on the 
iniured’ place with the words “ l6ra hola visa neta Uhamliliydva visa eta ’ (Cassia leaves are sting- 
^ \ j a o o>nod crou yams are planted iu the afternoon, and fruit- 

less, but prickly is the ^ g i on a futile soil, and where the Mazituia tetrandra 

£ed ; 1 person^ SJ ^ and 
flowers of different colours are used for devil ceremonies. 

It is auspicious to have growing near houses the iron-wood (nit), ike Mimusops heaandra^paU), 

a. — • (- 

the Murraya exotica (ettSriya) and the soapberry plant (penela), 

- (To be continued .) 

' u x am largely indebted for the information about plants to J. R. A 8. (Ceylon), 1891, Vol. Xn. No. 42, p. 136. 
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SUBHASHITAMALIKA. 

Translated from German Poets. 

BY PBOFESSOB C. CAPPELLEB, Ph.D., JENA. 

(Continued from p , 409.) 

Transitoriness. 

69 

Siebe, wir bassen, wir streiten, es trennt uns Neigung nnd Meinung ; 
Aber es bleiehefc indess dir sich die Locke wie mir. 

Rr?Rt <tr rfjrt raw# I 

sftJTRT RPTRr: %5JT ; f#JTR%: II 

sada yidvisbyabe pasya vagbhis cba yiyadayahe l 
jiryanti cbobhayoh kSsah kalab& vartamanayobi U 
’70 

'S ist nicbt allein der Wangen Praebt, die mifc den Jabren fliebt, 

Nein, das ists was micb traurig macht, dass ancb das Herz verbluht. 


Schiller. 


jt qtaift ?rm 

W $R $R II 

na socbami tatha gandau nasyacbchhrikau sanaih sanaih I 
yatha hridayam antahstham mlanam glanam jadikritam \\ 

71 

Was vergangen, kebrt nicbt wieder ; 

Aber ging es leucbtend nleder, 

Lencbtets lange nocb znriick. 

tftRWT ^R JR cRRfrR I 
STR* 5 Rt fHRycRR II 

yad yinasapatbam yatam gatam tad amyrittay$ \ 
yartatS tu chiram drishtav astam 6ti yad ujjyaiam \\ 

'n 

Was glanzt, istfiir den Angenblick geboren ; 

Das Ecbte bleibt der Nacbwelt unverloren. 

2R3TR 3RR R I 

RRRlt ^ ^ || 

yach chhobhi tat ksbanenaiva jay ate chantarSti cba l 
antabisaraib tu yaj jatyam k alp ant 0 ’pi na nasyati \\ 

73 

Was du von der Minute ausgescblagen, 

Bringt keine Ewigkeit zuriick. 

RRR JRJRRR RRT R | 

anitam yan muburiena pratyakbyatam tvaya cba yat j 
na tat kalpasabasreshu pratilabdbasi karbicbit u 

Of M. Bh XIL 3814. 


Geibel. 


K. Forster. 


Goethe. 


Schiller. 
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Youth and Age. 

74 

In den Ocean schifft mit tansend Masten der J iingling ; 

Still, anf gerettetem Boot, treibt in den Hafen der Greis. g CHILLEP 

^ ^ ! 

potaih pavanavikshiptaih sarmidram plavate yuva \ 
bhang&vasisktaya vriddhas tiram icbcbbati naukaya 11 

75 

Wie gross war diese Welt gestaltet, 

So lang die Knospe sie noch barg ; 

Wie wenig, acb, hat sick entfaltet, 

Dies wenige wie klein and karg ! Schiller. 

rre^FT^r'I'w f || 

pallavena pinaddkam yat purasit sumahakriti | 
tasyaivalpakam ndbhinnam krichchhrach chapi tad alpakam (I 

76 

Weil sie zn leichfclich glaubt, irrt mnnfcre Jugend oft \ 

Das Alter qualt sieh gern, weil es zu wenig hofft. > CrONEGK. 

f%«n=HTf%sr^V STTFcT irESTF I 

'ftssrar II 

visrambhatiprasangena bhrantim gachchhati yauvanara | 
asatantuvisirnatvaj jara duhkhena pidyate U 
77* 

Briih in bliihender Jugend lern, o J tingling, 

Lebensgliick. Sie entfliekn, die holden|Jahre ! 

Wie die Welle die Welle, treibt die eine 
Stunde die andre. 

Keine kebret zuriick, bis einst dein Haupthaar 
Schneeweiss glanzet, der Purpnr deiner Lippen 
1st entwichen, nnr eine Schonheit blieb dir, 

Mannliche Tugend. Balde. 

gsspnr srfotff w^rr- 
^frr gf<fr I 
2TWFtrT s^cffrf frf fcr*T?rFTc(f SffRt 

putra drag yauvanastbo bhaja sukhajananam dharmamargaih prayatnad 
abdhav urmir yathormim pranudati satatam re muhurto muhurtam l 
yach chatitam vyatitam vikritim alalitam yavad abhyeti kayah 
k6s& jiryanti sushyaty adharakisalayam sishyate punyam 6kam n 

Cf. Jf. Bh. V. 1249. 
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78 

Am Ende deiner Balm ist gut Zufriedenheit ; 

Docii wer am Anfang ist zufrieden, kommt nieht welt. j^g CKEHT 

STTf^T % iT^trWJT ! 

^i% § fffr «r *r ft li 

nsisti vai jivanasyante manastoskasamam sukkam I 
adau in yo ’sti saihtusbto na sa duram gamiskyati \\ 

Life and Death* 

79 


Heilig sei dir der Tag ; dock sckaize das Leben nickt koker. 
Als ein anderes Gut, denn alle Giiter sind triiglick. q 

*TT f I 

Ytrrt *r#rafRr if II 

mukurto bahumantayyo ma tu bkavaya jivanam j 
uttamam sarvayittanam sarram vitfeam ki bkanguram \\ 

80 

Des Todes riikrendes Bild stekt 

Sickt als Sckrecken dem Weisen tmd nickt als Ende dem Frommen. 
Jenen drangt es ins Leben zuriick und lekret ikn handeln, 

DIesem starkt es, zam kiinftigen Heil, in Trubsal die Hoffnung ; 
Beidenwird zum Leben der Tod. r n 


Goethe. 


wlrttr nrfr- fr qrtr# 

m ^JirFrrrf?rr?TrFf5t 

jpsrrer Rt TOT 37^ sfpFTRT II 

murkkadviskto manasi yiduskah sajjatS no karald 
nd bhavasyoparatir iva cha sraddadhanasya mrityuk 1 
a pranantad itaram anisam karmand tejayitra 
prasYasyanyam vipadi ruaranam kalpate jivanaya t! 

81 


Goethe. 


Wenn die Blatter fallen in des Jakres Kreise, 

Wenn znm Grabe wallen entneryto Greise, 

Da geborokt die Natnr 

Ruklg nur 

Ikrem alten Gesetze, 

Da ist nickts was den Menscben entsetze. « 

oCHILLERa 

Trrf ^Rq^rnur wrnf ^ l 

ftffrf r^nfc^rsr ll 

patanam mlanapattranam maranam cka gatayusk&m | - 
Yihitaih yidkinety etan na prajnlbkyo bkayaxhkararo \\ 

Cf. Bhdg. Bur. VII. 2, 49 j Subhdshitdrn. 176. 
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82 

Und so lang du das niclit hast, 

Dieses Stirb und Werde, 

Bist du nur ein triiber Gast 
Auf der dunkeln Erde. 

ptftpt- ll 

yavaj jnatam tvaya naitan maran&t pratijivanam l 
bhumau timirabhutayaih bhavasy andba ivatitliih \\ 

Fortune and Adversity. 

83 

0 Menscbenherz, was ist dein Gluck ? 

Ein unbewusst geborner, 

Und kaum gegrtissfc, verlorner, 

Unwiederholter Augenblick. 

i^crfrr f%»irf ^hi^t % I 
^nramcr*- ws- ll 

sakbS bridaya pricbchhami kimbbutam sukbam asti t6 | 
ajnatajatanirnashtah svagatapagatah. ksbanah \\ 

84 

Willst dn in die Ferae scbweifen ? 

Sieh, das Gute liegt so nah ! 

Lerne rnir das Gliick ergreifen, 

Und das Gliick ist immer da. 

?rf r^rs^rr sfN' 

alaih durapravas&ia bastaprapye bite sati l 
srih k^sesbu grabitavya sris cha samnibita sada ll 

85 

Alles in der Welt lasst sicb ertragen, 

Nur nicbt eine Reibe von scbonen Tagen. 

^ I ^rp r^TFri ff^rFrr II 

sarvam kbalu manusby£na sahyam loke bravimy abam I 
na tu sabyli, vim§gban&m sudin&n&m parampara 1 1 

86 

Ein jeder Wecbsel scbreckt den Gliicklicben ; 
Wo kein Gewinn zu boffen, drobt Yerlust. 

fcqfffo u Iff HfFT snr* l 

viparyaySna sarvena bkitira yati sukbx janah l 
vriddbiryatra na labby^ta ksbaya evavasisbyate l 


Goethe. 


Lenatt. 


Goethe. 


Goethe. 


Schiller. 
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87 

Zeigt sich der Gliiekliche mir, ich vergesse die Gotter des Himmels ; 
Aber sie stehen vor mir, rrenn ick den Leidenden sell. Schiller 

HfijR- filter: I 

% 5?r ^ ^rrCrwwr II 

sukhinam yadi pasyami vismarami divaukasah \ 
te puro me stint ah sakskad vikskamanasya duljddiinam \\ 

3?ate. 

88 

Mnsst nicht widerstekn dem Schicksal 
Aber mnsst es anch nicbt fliehen : 

Wirst dn ihm en tgegenge hen, 

Wirds dieh frenndlich nach sich ziehen. Goethe. 

sternf Iwite ?r 5 9rpte?r T^rrw^ I 
sraf I# wrr II 

pratikaro vidker nasti na chapy asti palayanam | 
annkuiataram daivam kshamaya, pratigrihnatak fcl 

89 

Kannst dem Schicksal widerstehn, 

Aber manchmal giebt es Schlage ; 

Wills nicht ans dem Wege gehn, 

Ei so geh dn aus dem Wege. Goethe. 

It ## l 

I^T rrrur iFrrterr II 

daiyam tata pratikurvanis tadanani sahiskyase | 
pratikulasya daivasya margo deyo manasvina II 

90 

Es fhrchte die Gotter 
Das Menschengeschlecht ! 

Sie halten die Herrschaft 
In ewigen Handen, 

Und konnen sie branchen 
Wies ihnen gefallt, 

Der i iirchte sie doppelt, 

Den je sie erbeben ! Goethe. 

satatam amaramanyor ndyijantam manushyd 
dvir api tu sa hibhiyad nchchasamstho nard yaii 1 
achalam nchitahastair isvaratvam dadhana 
yad abhirnchitam esham sadhayanty dva ieyah H 
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91 

Mit den Gottern 
Soli sieli niclit messen 
Irgend ein Mensch. 

Hebt er sick anfwarts und bertihrt 
Mit dem Sckeitel die Sterne, 

Nirgends kaften dann 
Die nnsiekeren Sohlen, 

Und mit ikm spielen 
"Wolken und Winde, 

c g - ^ 

v ^ 


Goethe, 


fr^FT srsnrRTrawRt *r qr^ra-F^r 

^FT^qW*. uffer ft^PR RT^RPT |f 

na kkalu na kkalu spardha karya suraih saka jantuna 
nabhasi tulayann atmanam ck§t sprisaty api tarakah | 
kvacbana clralanany asajjante na padatalany ato 
jaladapavanah kridam kurvanty anena nirargalam \[ 

Guilt. 


Das Leben ist der Giiter kochstes nickt ; 

Der Uebel giosstes aber ist die Scbnld. Schiller. 

:#Ff HRT ff rp%r *RRf I 

OTr h *rf rare*?, flr^r 1 I 

jivanaih ko hi many&ta dkananam dbanam uttamam l 
kashtanam tu makakasktam agham viddki svayamkritam H 

93 

Wer nie sein Brot mit Tkranen ass, 

Wer nie die knmmervollen [Nackte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 

Der kennt enck nickt, ibr kimmliscken Mackta. 

Ikr fiikrt ins Leben uns kinein 

Und lasst den Armen scknldig werden; 

Dann iiberlasst ikr ikn der Pein, 

Denn alle Sckuld racht sick anf Erden. Goex&JS. 

% w lift 

II 

y® maeannaiia katLacM-n. nayanajalagalo napi 4 n lj jjairansbn 
bhrashiasvapn 6 mumocba syasayanam amara no ea janati yushmaa » 
n itva jiyalokam -tadanu bahuvidham karayitvagham antS 
kiur&nM yataninam upanayatha yasam martyakltam yarakam tt 
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94 

Das eben ist der Finch der bosen That, 

Dass sie fortzengend immer Boses muss gebaren. Schiller. 

v# fr? spur- 1 

II 

gtam mahattamam manye dosham dushtasya karmanah | 
saihropayad ivatmanam prasutS yad aghantaram l| 

95 

Es freufc sich die Gottheit der renigen Sunder : 

Unsterbliche heben verlorene Kinder 

Mit feurigen Armen zum Himmel empor. Goethe. 


WHT^fcf'r 

ft# ww- 
#5rf^f^T^nr^fr^r l| 

agaskrito dandasatarhanasya 
tushyanti divas charato ’nutapam J 
vimuktadoshaih cha divam pr as annas 
tejasvibhir bahubhir ndvahanti [\ 

Cf. Maim XI . 230. 
(To be continued.) 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OP ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 

BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, H.A. 

( Continued from p. 275.) 


Duren ; s. v . Durian, 255, ii. 

Durga ; s. v . Factory, 264, i, s. v> Pagoda, 498, 
ii, 499, ii, see 500, i, footnote, 3 times; ann. 
1609: s. v. Nuggurcote, 483, i. 

Durga; $. v. Comorin, Cape, 184, i, s. v, Doorga 
pooja, 250, ii, s. v . Mysore, 467, i, s. v . Pagoda, 
499, ii. 

Durgah ; s. v . 255, i ; ann. 1828 : s. v . 255, ii. 
Durga-puja; ann. 1869 : $. v . Tazeea, 688, i, 
twice. 

Durga-puja; s. v , Doorga pooja, *2 50, ii, s. v. 
Dussera, 256, ii. 

Durgaw ; ann. 1782 : s . v* Durgah, 255, ii. 
Durhmsallah; ann. 1826: s. v. Dhurmsalla, 
244, i. 

Duri ; $. v . Durian, 255, ii. 


Durian ; s. 27.255, ii, twice, 793, ii; ann. 1768-71: 
s . v. Soursop, 858, i ; ann. 1878 : 8. v. 256, ii ; 
ann. 1885 : s. v. 793, ii. 

Durianes ; ann. 1563 : s . v. Durian, 256, i. 
Duriano ; s. v. Durian, 255, ii. 

Durianum ; ann, 1440 : a. v. Durian, 256, i. 
Durion ; ann. 1552, 1553 (twice) and 1588 : 
$ . v. Durian, 256, i. 

Durioon; ann. 1768-71: s. v . Soursop, 858, i. 
Durio zibethinus ; s. v . Durian, 255, ii. 

Duriyan ; s. v. Durian, 255, ii. 

Durjun ; s. v. 793, ii. 

Duroa ; ann. 1608-10 : s. v . Datura, 231, ii. 
Durreer ; ann. 1781 : s. v. Doria, 251, i. 
Dursamand ; ann. 1340 : s. v . Oudh, 494, ii. 
Dursamand; s . v, Doorsummund, 250, ii. 
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Dur Samun; ann. 1309 : s, y. Doorsummund, 
250, ii. 

Duru Samundiir ; ann. 1800 : s,v. Doorsummund, 
250, ii. 

Durva ; s. v. Doob, 250, i. 

Durwaun ; s. v, 256, ii. 

Durwauza-bund ; s. v. 793, ii. 

Duryoen; ann. 1598 and 1601 : s. v. Durian, 
256, i. 

Durzee ; ann. 1883: s. v. Tailor-bird, 676, i. 

Dus ; ann. 1292 : s. v. Umbrella, 725, ii, 3 times. 
Dtisaud ; ann. 1792 : s. v t Pyke (b), 847, i. 
Dusharah ; ann. 1785 : $. v. Dussera, 257, i. 
Dusrali ; ann. 1799 : s. v. Dussera, 257, i. 
Dussarah ; ann. 1812 : s. v . Dussera, 257, i. 
Dnssera ; s. v . 256, ii, s . v. Doorga pooja, 250, 
ii ; ann. 1820 : s. v. Dewally, 238, ii ; ann. 
1825 : s. v. Pindarry, 539, i. 

Dustick; ann. 1682: s. y. Choky, 158, ii ; ann. 
1748 : s. ik Dustuck, 257, ii ; ann. 1762 : s. 
Writer, 742, ii ; ann. 1769 : s. v . Hosbol- 
bookbum, 807, ii. 

Dustoor; s. v. 257, i, 793, ii; ann. 1680 : s. v. 
793, ii, twice ; ann. 1780 and 1785: s. v. 257, 
ii ; ann. 1809 : $. v. Destoor, 237, ii. 
Dustooree ; s. y . Custom, 221, ii ; ann. 1866 : 
s. v. Dustoor, 257, ii. 

Dustoorie ; ann. 1822 : s. v . Sircar (b), 638, i. 
Dustoory ; s. v . Dustoor, 257, i, s . v. Sayer, 604, 
i; ann. 1680 : s. v. Picar, 843, ii, 5. v . Pod&r, 
844, ii; ann. 1681 : s. v. Dustoor, 793, ii; 
ann. 1824: $. v. Dustoor, 257, ii. 

Dustuck; s. v . 257, ii, twice, 793, ii: ann. 
1716 : $. v . 257, ii ; ann. 1759 : s . v. Consu- 
mab, 190, ii ; ann. 1763 : s . v. 257, ii. 

Dutch Folly ; ann. 1856: s. v. Lorcba, 398, i. 
Dutch Garden ; ann. 1683 : $. v. Gardens, 278, ii. 
Dutch India ; s . v. Resident, 576, ii, s . v . West- 
Coast, 740, i. 

Duties ; ann. 1673 : s. y. Mussaul, 460, i. 

Dutra ; ann. 1690: s. v . Datura, 231, ii. 

Dutry; ann. 1673: 8 . y . Datura, 231, ii. 

Duttee ; ann. 1622 : s. v, Dboty, 243, i. 

Duttie; ann. 1615 : v . v . Lewcbew, 392, ii. 

Duty ; ann. 1681 : s . y. Deuti, 790, i. 

Duuetma; ann. 1559 : $. v, Tomaun, 707, ii. 
Dayung ; 8 . v . Dugong, 254, ii. 

Duyung ; $. v . Dugong, 254, ii. 

Dvara ; s. v, Doar, 248, ii. 

Dvaraka ; $. y. Dwarka, 257, ii. 


Dvara-Samudra ; s. v. Doorsummnnd, 250, ii. 
Dvarika ; s. v. Dwarka, 257, ii, twice. 

Dvipa ; v. Diu, 246, ii, $. v . Maldives, 417, ii. 
Dwaigir ; ann. 1343 : s . v. Bandicoot, 44, i, twice. 
Dwangarbeider ; s. y. Beriberi, 66, ii. 

Dwara Samndra;'$. v . Narsinga, 474, i, s. v * 
Sumatra, 657, i. 

Dwarka; s. v . 257, ii, $, v . Jacquete, 339, ii, 
twice ; ann. 1813 and 1841 (twice) : s. v. 
Jacquete, 339, ii. 

Dwazdah-ganf ; ann. 1350 : s . y. Bargany, 761, ii. 
Dwazda-kanI ; s. v . Bargany, 761, ii, twice. 

Dwye ; s . v . Doai, 248, i. 

Dy ; ann. 1782 : s . i\ Daye, 788, ii. 

Dyah ; ann. 1883 : e. v. Daye, 233, i. 

Dyak ; ann. 1868 : s. y. Hubble-bubble, 326, i. 
Dybananguim : ann. 1553 : s. v. Zirbad, 750, i. 
Dye-wood ; s. v . Brazil-wood, 86, i, 3 times. 
Dyewood ; s. v. Brazil-wood, 86, i. 

Dyo ; ann. 1525 : s. v . Gogolla, 293, ii. 
Dysucksoys ; s. v % Piece-goods, 536, i. 
Dyvan-Khane ; ann. 1367: s>v. Dewaun, 240, ii. 

E 

Eagle-wood; $ . v . 258, i, 3 times and footnote, 
s. v. Aloes, 10, ii ; ann. 1516 and 1618 : s. v . 
Calambac, 110, ii ; ann. 1854 ; s . v. 258, ii. 
Eagre ; s. v. Macareo, 402, ii. 

Early tea ; s . v . Cbota-bazry, 162, i ; ann. 1866 
and 1875: s. v . Chota-hazry, 162, i. 

Earth-nut ; ann. 1600 : s. v. Sweet Potato, 673, ii. 
Earth-oil; s. v. 258, ii ; ann. 1755 : v. 258, 
ii; ann. 1759 : s . v. Catechu, 133, ii; s. y. 
Hurtaul, 328, i ; ann. 1810 ; 5 . v. 258, ii. 
Easterling ; ann. 1726 : s . y. Zirbad, 750, i. 
East-Indian ; s. v. Eurasian, 262, L 
East Indies ; ann. 1687 : s, v. Ach4r, 3, i ; ann, 
1688 : s . v . Ant, White, 23, i ; ann. 1768 : 
s. v. Anaconda, 16, ii. 

Eat-rice ; $. v . Tiffin, 700, i. 

Eblis ; ann. 1300 : $> y. Oojyne, 487, ii. 
Ebony-tree; s . Calamander Wood, 110, i, 

Ebramies ; ann. 1727 : s , y. Matt, 430, ii. 
Ecbarry ; ann. 1673: $. y. Maund, 432, i. 

Ecberi ; ann. 1610 : 8. y. Xerafine, 743, ii. 

Ecka ; s . v. 258, ii. 

Ecnepbia; ann. 1613: s. y. Typhoon, 723, ii. 
Eden ; s, y. Plantain, 541, i. 

Edirwarna Yedam ; ann 1727 : $. i\ Gruntbum, 
304, i. 
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Edrisi; s. v. Ditu-Sind, 792, i. 

Eed ; s. v. 259, i, 794, i ; ann. 1860 : s. v. 
794, i. 

Eedgah; 8. v. 259, i, v. Bimow, 100, i. 

Eed-Gah ; ann. 1792 : s. v. Eedgah, 259, i. 
Eekbar; ann. 1663: v. Taj, 860, i. 

Egg-plant ; s. v . Brinjaul, 86, ii, 87, i. 

Egmore : ann. 1693 : s . v . Purwanna, £>64, i ; 

ann. 1694: s. r. Salaam, 592, i> 

Egoz ; ann, 1690 : s. v. Coco, 176, ii. 

Egypt ; 5 . v. Arrack, 26, i, s . v. AshraEee, 28, i, 
s. r. Bheesty, 69, ii, s. v. Bora, 80, i, s. v. 
Buffalo, 93, ii, s. v. Chick (b), 148, i, s. v. 
China, 153, i, see 175, ii, footnote, s. i\ Coffee, 
179, i, s. r. Copeck, 195, ii, v. Curry, 217, 
ii, see 224, ii, footnote, s. v. Leloll, 235, ii, 
5 . v. Dewaun,239, ii, s.p.Lufterdar, 254, i, s. v. 
Gopura, 297, ii, see 305, i, footnote, *, v. 
Guinea-worm, 307, ii, s. v. Hodgett, 320, i, 
a. I?. Misree, 434, ii, s. v. Moplah, 448, ii, see 
452, i, footnote, s. v. Ooplah* 488, i, s. v. 

, Pataca, 517,. ii, a. «. Pataca, 518, ii, see 519, i, 
footnote, s. v . Peer, 524, ii, s. v . Sirris, 
638, ii, a. v. Sissoo, 639, i, s. p. Sugar, 654, i, 
655, i, s . «?. Sultan, 656, i, s . «. Teak, 692, ii, 
s. u Turkey, 720, i, s. i\ Typhoon, 722, i, 
s, v. Wali, 739, i and ii, s . v. Zebu, 747, i, 
s. i\ Dengue, 789, i, s. v. Elephant, 795, i, 
796, i, twice, s. v. Fedea, 798, ii ; ann. 940 : 
g. v. Teak, 693, i ; ann. 1250: s. v . Porcelain, 
548, ii ; ann. 1335: s . v. Tanga, 682, ii ; ann. 
1340 : a. 2 ?. Dawk, 232, i ; 5. tr. Jeetul, 349, ii, 
s, v. Lack, 382, ii, s. i\ Palankeen, 503, i, ann. 
1420 : s. p. Cowry, 209, ii, twice ; ann. 1442 : 
s . 1 ?. Macheen, 406, i; ann. 3461: s. v. 
Porcelain, 845, i; ann. 1520: $. v. Doombur, 
792, ii, twice ; ann. 1541 : s. v. Peking, 526, 

; j* ann. 1554: s. v. Giraffe, 289, ii; 8. v. 
Zamorin, 745, ii; ann, 1598: s. p. Banana, 
42, ii : ann. 1884: s. v. Zend, 870, i. 

Egypte ; s . v. Pataca, 517, ii; aim. 1848: s, v . 
Zumbooruck, 751, ii, 

Egyptians; ann. 1598: s . v. China-Root, 153, i. 
Ehsham ; ann. 1811: s. ©. Buxee, 104, ii, 
Ehsham ; s.. v. Eysham, 262, ii. 

Eight Brothers ; ann. 1883 : s, v. Seven Sisters, 
616, i. . 

Eilbothen; ann. 1840 : s. v . Pyke (a), 567, i. 
Eintrelopre; ann, 1760: s. i\ Interloper, 335, i. 
‘Ekatdmpulos ; s. v. Dwarka, 257, ii. 


Ekka; s. v. Ecka, 258, ii, s . v. Hackery, 310, ii ; 
ann. 1811 and 1834: s. v. Ecka, 259, i. 

Eknephias; ann. 1613 : s. v. Typhoon, 723, ii. 

Ek-tang ; ann. 1883: s . v . Ekteng, 794, i. 

Ekteng ; $. v. 794, i. 

Ela ; s. v. Patchouli, 518, i. 

filam ; s, v. Patchouli, 518, i. 

Eland ; ann. 1663: $. v. Neelgve, 476, i. 

Elange ; ann. 1612: s. v . Caste, 132, i. 

Elatches ; s. v. Piece-goods, 536, i. 

Elchee ; s. v . 794, i. 

Elchi ; ann. 1404 and 1885 : &. i\ Elchee, 794, x, 

Electrum ; ann. 250: s . i\ Lac, 381, i. 

Elef ; s. %\ Elephant, 795, ii. 

Blef ameqran ; s. v. Elephant, 795, ii. 

Elefant ; s. v. Elephant, 797, ii. 

Elefante ; ann. 1616: s. i\ Elephanta, 260, i. 

Elef antes ; ann. 1541 : s, v. Abada, 1, i. 

Elefanti ; ann. 3 505 : s. v. Narsinga, 474, i. 

Elegans ; s. v . Polonga, 545, i. 

Elephans ; ann. 1653 : s. v, Omrah, 486, i ; 
ann. 1665 : s. v. Elephanta (b), 261, ii. 

Elephant ; a. v. 259, ii, 794, ii, 4 times and foot r 
note (twice), 795, i (6 times) and ii, 796, i and 
ii, both 5 times, 797, i (6 times) and ii (3 
times), s. v. Coomkee (b), 194, $. p.Gornac, 197, 
ii, 198, i and footnote, s. i\ Corral, 200, ii, s . v. 
Cospetir, 201, ii, see 226, ii, footnote, 245, ii, 
footnote, s . i\ Elephanta, 259, ii, 3 times, s . v* 
Guddy, 307, i, s. v. Hatty, 313, i, twice, s. v. 
Howdah, 325, ii, 8. r. India, 331, ii, s . v. Jool, 
353, ii, s. v . Keddah, 364, i, see 373, i, foot- 
note, s. p. Lan John, 384, ii, s.v . Mahout, 409, 
i, s. v . Mate, 430, i, 3 times, g. p. Mosquito, 
453, i, s. p. Muckna, 454, i, 4 times and foot- 
note, s.v. Must, 462, i* s.p. Hegrais, Cape,477 f 

i, s.v. Rogue, 579, ii, 5 times, 580, i, see 588, 

ii, footnote, s. p. Surkunda, 666, i, see 793, ii* 
footnote, s. v. Ganda, 799, i, twice, 800, i, s.v . 
Jeel^ 811, i> v. Nnmerical Affixes, 832, ii ; 
B. C. 325 :* s. v. Tiger, 701* ii, twice ; B. C. ?, 
B. C. 150 (twice) and B. C. 20: s. v. 
Indian (Mahout), 333, ii ; A. D. 80-90: s.v. 
Tiger, 702, i; ann. 210: s. v. Indian (Mahout), 
333, ii; ann. 640: 5. v . Kling, 373, iy ann. 
700 : s . v. Cospetir, 202, i ; ann. 1150 : s . v. 
Malay, 416, ii; ann. 1200 : s. v. Rilooch, 71, 
i ; ann, 1290 x s. p. Hindoo, 315, ii \ ann. 
1298: s . v. Champa, 140, i, s. p. Zobo, 750, 
ii ; ann. 1311: s . v. Madura, 408, i; ann# 
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1315: $. v. Ghaut (b), 282, i; ann. 1328: 
5 . 2 ?. Champa, 140, i ; ann. 1340 : $. -y.Cbatta, 
141, ii, s. v . Cootub, The, 195, i, twice, s, v . 
Gwalior, 805, i, 3 times; ann. 1350: s . v* 
Martaban, 428, i; ann. 1370: s. v. Jungle, 
358, ii ; ann. 1430 : s, v. Giraffe, 289, ii, s . v t 
Macheen, 406, i, s. v . Tenasserim, 695, ii ; ann. 
1443 : s . e?. Kedgeree, 364, i ; ann. 1450 : s. v. 
Jungle, 359, i ; ann. 1498 : s. v. Pegu, 525, i, 
$. v . Samara, 601, ii ; ann. 1516 : s. v. Champa. 
140, i; ann, 1522: s. v. Coco-de-Mer, L77, 
ii ; ann. 1526: s. v. Hatty, 313, ii, 4 times, 

3.27. Gwalior, 805, i, 3 times; ann. 1541 : s. v. 
Abada, 1, i; ann. 1545 : a. 27. Prome, 554, ii ; 
ann. 1548 ; 3. 27. Elephanta, 259, ii; ann. 
2.5-53: $. v. Cospetir, 202, i, s . v . Ganda, 
277, ii ? ann. 1554 : s. v . Elephanta (b), 261, 
i, 3 . 2 ?, Rhinoceros, 849, i; ann. 1555: s . v. 
Peshawur, 531, ii ; ann. 1560 : s. v . Laos, 385, 
ii ; ann. 1578 : s. v . Pial, 533, ii ; ann. 1585: 

3 . 27 . Abada, 1, ii, 27. Buffalo, 93, ii, 94, i, s. 2 ?. 
Dala, 227, i ; ann. 1590 : $. v, Cospetir, 202, i, 
3 . v. Ghee, 282, ii, s. v. Mahout, 409, i and ii, 
3 . v. Mate, 430, i, s. v . Aracan, 758, ii ; ann, 
1598: s. 27, Elephanta, 260, i, twice, s . v. Siam, 
632, ii.; ann. 1604 : s. v. Mugg, 455, ii ; ann. 
1608-9: s. 27. Palankeen, 503, ii; ann. 1610: 

3 . 27. Rupee, 586, ii, s . v . Gwalior, 805, i ; ann. 
^ 1612: s. v. Dacca, 225, i; ann. 1613: s . 27. 
Abada, 2, i ; ann. 1616 : s. v. Elephanta, 260, 
i, twice; ann. 1620 : a. v. Orankay, 492, i; 
ann. 1629-30: s. 27. Payen-ghaut, 522, ii; ann. 
1631: s. «7.Tumasha, 717, i ; ann. 1632 : a. 27. 
Yanjaras, 88, i; ann. 1644: a. 27. Elephanta, 
260, i ; ann. 1648: a. v. Mahout, 409, ii; 
ann. 1659: 5 . 27. Elephanta (b), 261, ii ; ann. 
1663 : a. v. Howdah, 325, ii, a. v. Lan John, 
384, ii, a. 2 ?. Neelgye, 476, r, a . v. Pundit, 561, 
i; ann. 1664: a. ‘27, Cowtails, 210, ii ; ann. 
1665 : 2 ?. Ambaree, 756, i ; ann. 1666 : a. v. 

Buffalo, 94, i ; ann. 1672: a. v. Cornac, 198, 
i ; 3 . 27. Corral, 200, ii, $. v . Mogul, The Great, 
437, ii ; ann. 1673 : a . 27. Elephanta, 260, i, 
k 3. 27. Snake-stone, 643, ii ; ann. 1681 : a . 27. 
Umbrella, 726, i; ann. 1684 : a. v. Masuli- 
patiam, 822, ii; ann. 1685 : a* v* Country, 
207, i; ann. 1690 : 3. v. Elephanta, 260, ii, 
(b) 794, ii; ann. 1712: a. 27. Cornac, 198, i, 
I twice, a. 27. Elephanta, 260, ii, 3 times ; ann. 
1726 : a . 27. Cornac* 198, i, twice ; ann. 1727 ; 


s. e?. Cornac, 198, i, a. v. Elephanta, 260, ii; 
ann. 1757 : a. v. Musnud, 827, ii ; ann. 1760 : 
a. 2 J. Elephanta, 260, ii ; ann. 1764 : a. i\ 
Elephanta, 261, i; ann. 1780 :s. v % Elephanta-, 
261, i, twice, a. v. Muckna, 454, i, twice, s. i\ 
Tangun, 683, ii; ann. 1780-90: a. Peon, 
528, ii ; ann. 1781 : a . z?. Nair, 471, i ; ann. 
1783 : s, v. Elephanta, 261, i, twice ; ann. 
1785 : a. 27. Fanam, 266, i, a. v, Howdah, 325, 
ii ; ann. 1789 : s. i\ Bangy (a), 46, i; ann, 
1798 and 1799: s. 2 ?. Ambaree, 11, i; ann, 
1300 : s. v. Carcana, 125, ii, s. 2 ?. Poligar, 
844, ii; ann. 1803: a, v. Anaconda, 17, i, 
a. v. Sowarry, 650, ii ; anu. 1804 : a . i\ 
Howdab, 325, ii; ann. 1805: a. e?. Ambaree, 
11, i ; ann. 1807 : a. v> Coomkee (b), 194, i; 
ann. 18 10 : s. 27. Chowry, 165, ii ; ann. 1813 : 
s. v, Elephanta, 261, i, twice; ann. 1827 : a. v. 
Pawl, 842, ii ; ami. 1829 : s . 27, To Tiff, 701, 
ii ; ann. 1831 : a. 27, Howdah, 325, ii; ann. 
1848 : s , v . Mahout, 409, ii ; ann. 1855 : 
s. 27. Sonaparanta, 647, ii, twice ; ann. 1856: 
s. 27. Chucker butty, 167, i, twice ; ann. 1857 : 
s. v . Pandy, 509, ii ; ann. 1860 : s. v . Ana- 
conda, 17, i, twice ; ann. 1863: a. v. Howdah, 
325, ii ; ann. 1873 : $. 27. Mate, 430, i ; ann. 
1878 : 8. 27. Rogue, 580, i, 3 times, s. v. Sahib, 
591, i ; ann. 1885 : s. v . To Tiff, 701, ii. 

Elephanta ; s. v. 259, ii, (b) 794, ii, s . v. 
Pamani, 228, i ; ann. 1538 : s.v. Salsette (a), 
594, ii, twice ; ann. 1673 : s< v, Pateca, 519, 
ii ; aim. 1690 and 1712: $. 27. 260, ii ; ann. 
1754: s. 27. Veranda, 738, i; ann. 1756 and 
1760 : $. 27. (b), 261, ii ; aim. 1764 and 
1780: s . 27. 261, i ; ann. 1783 : s. v. Veranda, 
738, i, twice; ann. 1795 and 1813 : a, 27,261, 
i ; ann. 1819 : s. v . Concan, 189, ii. 

Elephant-Creeper ; s. 27. 261, ii. 

Elephant-driver : ann. 1826 : s . 27. Mahout, 
409, ii. 

Elephante ; ann. 1760 : $. v, Elephanta, 260, ii. 

Elephanti; s. v. Elephant, 795, i. 

Elephantiasis ; s. v. Cochin Leg, 174, ii; anu* 
1813 : 8. 27. Cochin Leg, 174, ii. 

Elephanto, ann. 1673 : 8. p. Elephanta, 260, i ; 

27 . Hendry Kendry, 314, i; ann. 1727 : a. 27. 
Elephanta, 260, ix. 

’Elephantos ; s ; Elephant, 794, ii, 795, i, 797, i. 

Elephant’s Teeth ; ann. 1727 ; s . 27. Loonghee, 
396, ii. 
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v . Porcelain, j Ellora; ann. 1634 and 1794 : s, i\ ElPora, 262, i, 
Ellora 5 5 . i>. ElPora, 261, ii. 


Elephants’ teeth ; ann. 1250 : s, 

548, ii. 

Elephant-trap; $. i\ Quedda, 567, ii. 

Elephantus ; $. v. Elephant, 795, ii, twice. 
’Elephas ; $. i\ Elephant, 794, ii, twice, 795, ii, 
797, i. 

Eleusine Coracana; s. i\ Raggy, 571, i. 
Elfenbein ; s . v . Elephant, 797, ii. 

Eli ; ann. 1298 : s. t\ Delly, Blount, 235, i. 

Eli ; s. c. Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Eli ; $. v. Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Eli ; s. v . Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Elichpur; ann. 1294-5 : s. i\ Mahratta, 409, ii. 
Eli mala ; s, i\ Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Elk ; a. v. 261, ii, 797, ii, s. v. Sambre, 596, i. 
EI-Khari] ; s. v. Carrack, 126, ii. 

Elleeabad ; s. v. Allahabad, 8, i. 

Ellefante: ann. 1644: s . v t Elephants, 260, i. 


ElPora ; s. i\ 261, ii. 

Ellore ; s. i\ Oircars, 170, ii. 

Ellu; ann. 1753: s. v. Gingerly, 801, i. 

Elly; ann. 1562 : s. v. Delly, Mount, 235, ii. 
Elora; ann. 1665 : s , v, ElPora, 261, ii. 

Eloura ; ann. 1760 : s, i\ ElPora, 262, i. 

Elp ; s. v. Elephant, 797, ii. 

Eipend ; s. v. Elephant, 797, ii. 

Elu; s. v. 262, i, 797, ii, twice, 798, i ; s. i\ 
Dondera Head, 249, ii. 

Elu ; s. v. Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Elura ; s. v, ElPora 261, ii. 

’Elwai; s. v. Aloes, 10, ii. 

Elx ann. 1270 : s . v. Druggerman, 252, i. 

Ely ; s, v. Delly, Mount, 235, i, twice, see 287, 
i, footnote. 


(To be continued .) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTE ON LAW OF SUCCESSION IN THE 
NATIVE STATE OF PERAK. 

The law of succession in the State of Perak 
was that on the death of the Sultan the Raja 
Muda became Sultan, and the Raja Bandahara 
(Treasurer) beeame Raja Muda, and one of the 
new Sultan’s sons became Raja Bandahara. Thus, 
supposing at some particular time, the succession 
stood as in column I. below, then after successive 
deaths it would stand as in columns II. and III. 


; 

I. 

It. 

III. 

Saltan 

A. 

A"s Brother. 

A’s Son 

Raja Muda ... 

A’s Brother, 
A’s Son. j 

A’s Son. j 

A’s Nephew. 

R. Bandahara... 

A’s Nephew. 

A’s Grandson. 


The Malay Rajas came of a different race from 
the native Malays. They are believed to hare 
come from India and a considerable number of 
Sanskrit words are found embedded in the lan- 
guage, and noticeably certain words relating to 
Royalty. Some of those words, I believe, are 
much closer to classical Sanskrit than similar 
words in the modern Indian Languages. Takhta 
was one, I believe, and Singasara another. (See 
Marsden’s Grammar and Dictionary .) 

The above note, by Mr. C. J. Irving, C.M.G., 
Straits Settlements Civil Service (Retd.), is of 
interest in connection with the question of succes- 
sion in the State of Manipur, described in Sir 
Richard Temple’s Note in Vol. NX., p. 422, of the 


Indian Antiquary (for 1891). The principle of 
succession appears to be that the heir-presumptive 
is the heir-apparent, and that having once become 
heir-apparent he must succeed in his turn, the 
right to succeed reverting to the next heir- 
apparent, whoever he may be. 

It is remarkable that the custom in Perak 
should, apparently, be of Sanskrit or Indian 
origin. In the Punjab State of MalerKotla it is, 
or rather was, followed by an Afghan family 
which has a quasi-religious standing owing to the 
fact that its founder was a celebrated Sufi saint. 
(C/. the Indian Antiquary , Yol. XVIII. p. 328.) 

H. A, Rose, 

Superintendent of Ethnography , Punjab* 
26th March 1903 . 


CORNAC. 

Here is an early instance of this old Anglo- 
Indianism. Yule’s earliest instance is 1727. 

1694-5. The Queen was delivered of a Daughter 
and fearing her husband should hate her because 
it was not a son, she changed it for one the wife 
of a Cornaea had then brought forth. Cornacas 
are the men that govern the elephants. Some 
said the child [afterwards the Emperor Akbar], 
thought to be changed, was got on the queen by 
the Cornaea. — Stevens , Translation of Faria-y 
Sousa , Portuguese Asia , Vol. II. p. .67. 
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NOTES ON DRAVIDIAN PHILOLOGY. 

BY STEN KONOW, OP THE UNIVERSITY OP CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY. 

T HE Dravidian verb is not rich in tenses* It possesses a present tense which is commonly also 
used as a future, a past, and usually also a future. 

Tulu and Gondi differ from the rest of the Dravidian languages in haying developed a more 
complicated system of conjugational forms. Bishop Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian or South-Indian Family of Languages , Second Edition, London, 1875, p. 340, 
remarked about those two languages : — 

“ Tulu has a perfect tense, as well as an imperfect or indefinite past. It has conditional and 
potential moods, as well as a subjunctive. Tamil has but one verbal participle, which is properly 
a participle of the past- tense, whilst Tulu has also a present and a future participle. AH these 
moods, tenses, and participles have regularly formed negatives .... 

“ Gond has all the moods, tenses, and participles of Tulu, and in addition some of its own. It 
■"has an ~ inceptive mood. Its imperfect branches into two distinct tenses, an imperfect properly so 
called (I was going) and a past indefinite (I went). It has also a desiderative form of the 
indicative — that is, a tense which, when preceded by the future, is a subjunctive, but which when 
standing alone implies a wish. 

“ On comparing the complicated conjugational system of the Gond with the extreme and almost 
naked' siinplicity of the Tamil, I conclude that we have here a proof, not of the superiority of the 
Gond mind to the Tamilian, but simply of the greater antiquity of Tamilian literary culture. The 
development of the conjugational system of Tamil seems to have been arrested at a very early 
period (as in the parallel, but still more remarkable, instance of the Chinese) by the invention of 
writing, by which the verbal forms existing at the time were fossilised, whilst the uncultured Gonds, 
-and their still ruder neighbours the Kols, went on age after age, as before, compounding with their 
verbs auxiliary words of time and relation, and fusing them into conjugational forms by rapid and 
careless pronunciation, without allowing any record of the various steps of the process to survive.” 

Bishop Caldwell further suggested that these features of the conjugational system of Gondi 
might, to some extent, be due to the influence of Santali. It would be of considerable interest if 
~sueh an influence could be proved to have been at work, and I have therefore thought it worth while 
to take a closer view of the various facts connected with G6ndi conjugation. I should have 
wished to extend my investigations to Tulu, but I am hindered from doing so because I have not here 
sufficient materials for dealing with that language. 

It has often been stated that Gondi differs from other Dravidian languages in the formation of 
the passive. In reality, however, Gondi in this respect closely agrees with the other dialects of the 
family. Messrs. Driberg and Harrison state that G6ndi has a regular passive formed by adding the 
verb dydnd, to be, to become, to the conjunctive participle ; thus, jUi dydtond, I am struck. Such 
forms are, however, also used in other Dravidian languages. Thus Bishop Caldwell gives mugind 9 
iyirru , it is finished ; kdvil Tcatli dyirru, the temple is built, from Tamil, and remarks that pdyirru , 
it has gone, may generally be used in such phrases instead of dyirru f it has become. Similarly we 
find jtsi hattdn , having struck I went, I am struck, in G6ndi. 

In Tamil, however, the auxiliary verb is, in such phrases, always used in the third person 
singular neuter, while all persons and numbers are said to be used in G6ndi. I am not able to check 
this statement. 1 have examined the specimens prepared for the use of the Linguistic Survey in the 
various dialects pf Gondi, and I have not found any such forms. It therefore seems probable that 
they are simply literal* translations of Aryan phrases, and do not in reality belong to the language 
'At all events, there cannot here be any question of influence exercised by Santali. 

it has further been stated that Gondi differs from other Dravidian languages in possessing 
a potential mood and an inceptive. Thus* kid paritond x I can do; ktalatona, I begin to do. In Tctd 
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paritohd, I can do, Md is simply the verbal noun, aud the whole phrase exactly corresponds to forms 
such as nenu p&dct gcilanu, I can sing, in Telugu. Kidldtmd, I begin to do, is apparently formed 
from the infinitive Md-le, to do, by adding atma , I become, or, I have become. We can therefore 
compare Telugu phrases such as atadu dpani cheyaddnaku drambhinchinddu , he has begun to do this 
work. In such forms, Gondi will be seen to agree with the usage of other Dravidian languages. 

We shall now turn to an examination of the various tenses of the indicative mood in Gondi* 
Bishop Caldwell has drawn attention to the fact that while Tamil has only three tenses, it has 
a present, an imperfect, an indefinite past, a perfect, a future, and a conditional. The table which 
follow-s will show how all these tenses are formed from kidnd, to make : — 



Present. 

Imperfect. | 

Indefinite. 

Perfect. 

Fntnre. 

Conditional. 

Sing. 1 ...! 

ktdtond 

Mnddn 

Mend 

kUdn 

Mdkd(n) ... 

kidkd(n ) 

2 ... 

kidtont 

kindi 

kieni 

hti ... 

kidki 

■ 

Iciatci 

3 masc. 

Mator 

kmdur 

Her 

Mlur 

kidnur 

Mr 

3 fern. & n,... 

kidtd 

kind{u) 

kivdr 

Mt(u ) 

kidr 

ki 

Plttr. 1 ! 

Mdtoram 

kindom 

Me ram 

kit om 

kidkom 

kidkom 

2 

kidtfir'it ... 

kindir 

Merit 

kitir 

Mdkir 

kidhir 

3 masc. 

kidtorlc 

kindurk 

kierk 

kiturk 

kidnurk 

kirk 

3 fern. & n..., 

Mdtdhg 

Mnduhg 

Mvdng ... 

i 

Miung 

kidnung 

king 


It will be seen that the so-called conditional only differs from the future in the third person. 
It seems necessary to infer that only the third person contains the original suffix of the conditional, 
and it is perhaps allowed to compare the Kanarese suffix re . Forms such as hi , kirk , and king are 
apparently due to analogy. I am not, however, able to judge about these forms, because they seem 
to be very rarely used, and scarcely occur in the materials at my disposal. 

If we compare the other tenses in the table, it will be seen that they can be divided into two 
classes. The first comprises the present and the indefinite, the second the imperfect, the perfect, 
and the future. 

The two classes use different suffixes in order to distinguish the person of the subject. Bishop 
Caldwell has already drawn attention to this fact and also pointed out how it should be explained. 
He says, 1. c. p. 282 

“ The personal terminations of the first and second persons singular in Gond require a little 
consideration. In both persons the initial n of the isolated pronoun 1 seems to hold its ground in 
some of the tenses in a manner which is not observed in any other dialect — e.g dydtdnd y I am 
becoming, dydioni, thou art becoming. In some other tenses {e.g., imperfect dnddn, I became, 


1 Compare Tamil n&n* I ; ni, thou. — 8. TSL. 
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perfect dttdn, I have become), the termination of the first person resembles that in use in most of 
the other dialects. In the second person (andi, dtti ), the n, whatever its origin, disappears 
altogether, and is replaced by the ordinary Davidian i. I prefer, therefore, to regard the n of the 
first and second persons, in these tenses, as the n of the pronoun of the third person singular, on, he, 
forming, when added to the root, a participial noun. Ayat-on-d would then mean, I am one who 
becomes ; dyat-on-i, thou art one who becomes. If this view is correct, nothing can be observed in 
these forms differing in reality from those in the other dialects.” 

It is evident that Bishop Caldwell has here found the true explanation of such forms, and, at 
the same time, of the apparent richness of various tenses in Gondi. Forms such as kidtond , I do ; 
Mend, I wish to do, &c. } are simply nouns of agency used as verbs. 

Similar forms are frequently used in other Dravidian forms of speech. 


It is a well-known fact that nouns of agency or composite nouns are freely formed in the 
Dravidian languages by adding the terminations or the full forms of the demonstrative pronouns to 
the bases of nouns, adjectives, and relative participles. 


In Tamil we find words such as mupp-an , an elder, from mujppu , age ; Tamir-an > a Tamilian, 
from Tamir, Tamil ; malei-yin-an , a mountaineer, from malei , mountain ; patlmatt-an^ a citizen, 
from patlanam , city ; vill-an, vill-in-an , vill-on, vill-avan , a bowman, from vil, bow ; odinan , one 
who read, from odina, who read. 


It will be* seen that the pronominal suffix is sometimes added to the base (thus, vill-an , 
a bowman), and sometimes to the oblique base (thus, pat tin-att~an 9 a citizen). They are sometimes 
even added to the genitive ; thus, Jcon-in-an, he who is the king’s. 

Similar forms occur in all Dravidian languages. Compare Kanarese mdduv-avanu, one who 
does, from mdduva , who is doing ; m&did-avanu , one who did, from mddida , who has done; Telugu 
mag-andu, a husband ; chinna-vandu , a boy, &c. 

Like ordinary nouns, such composite nouns are frequently used as verbs, and the personal 
terminations of ordinary verbs are then added. This is especially the case in Telugu, the old dialects 
of Tamil and Kanarese, and the minor languages such as KuruH, Malto, and Gondi. Thus we find 
Tamil Un-en 9 I am king ; kon-em, we are kings ; Telugu shdkuda-nu , I am a servant ; tammuda-vu , 
thou art a brother ; brdhmanulamu, we are Brahmans ; Kuru hk urban , I am a mastery urbaro, you 
are masters ; Malto en nihgadi-n , I am your daughter ; Kui dnu neggdnu, I am good; eanju knenju , 
he is a Kui, and so forth. 


Such composite nouns are very frequently formed from the relative participles. Gompare Tamil 
seygiravan y he who does ; seydavan , he who did j seybavan, he who will do ; Kanare&e r^dwavamc, 
he who does ; mddidavanu , he who did ; Telugu chestunnavddu, , he who does; cMsmavddu , he who 
did; cMsevddu, he who does, or, will do. In poetical Tamil such forms are often used as ordinary 
tenses. Thus, nadandanan , he walked ; nadandanam , we walked^ &c. This is quite common in 
Telugu. Thus, nenu dyana ini -16 lekka vrdsevada-nu (or vrdse-vdnni), I am an accountant m his 
house ; nwu yemi pani cMse-vada-vu, what work do you do P ; and so forth. 


It will be seen from the instances given above that such composite nouns are sometimes formed 
by adding the full demonstrative pronoun, and sometimes by simply adding the termination. 
Compare Tamil vill-an and vill-avan , a bowman. It seems probable that orms sue as vi an 
represent a more ancient stage of development than vill-avan. It wi t ere ore e seen , 
instance, Telugu chesinddu, he did, is essentially the same form as chmnarvd^ one who did 
Bishop Caldwell justly remarked that a form such as nadandadn , it walked, literally means g 
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which walked.’ Ia the same way seygiran, he does, seems to be identical with ieygiraxan, one who 
does, a doer. Compare vill&n and villaian, a bowman. We shall have to return to this question 
below. 


We are now in a position to better understand Gondi forms such as kiatond, I do. 

G6n$ has, to a great extent, imitated the neighbouring Aryan languages in using a relative- 
pronoun. Tbe interrogative bor, feminine, and neuter bad, has been adopted for that purpose-. 
Besides, however, we frequently also find relative clauses expressed in the usual Dravidian way by 
means of relative participles. Thus, I have noted kails kiye mdnval, theft doing man, a man who* 
usually commits theft, from Bhandara. G6ndi possesses at least three such relative participles*. 
Thus, from Hand, to do, we find a present participle Mdtd, a past Hid , and an indefinite Me- 
Compare Telugu cMstunna , doing ; chesina , who did, and cftese , who usually does-, who will do, 
These participles are the bases of different tenses which are all inflected in exactly the same way. 
Thus, MdtSnd, I do ; Mtond , I did ; Mend , I might do, I will do. In addition to kitdnd, I did* we 
also find kisitond , formed from the conjunctive participle Ms?, having done. 


The personal terminations added in all these tenses are as follows : — 


Sing. 1 ond , 

2 on?. 

3 masc. dr, er . 

3 fem. and n. d t vdr. 


Pin. 1 dr-am, er-am . 

2 6r~zt, er-il, 

8 masc. 6rk, eric. 

8 fem. and n. ahg, vahg» 


It will be seen that the terminations of the third persons plural are simply formed from the 
corresponding third persons singular, by adding the usual plural suffixes. I am not, however, able 
to satisfactorily explain the suffix vdr of the third person singular, feminine and neuter of the- 
indefinite tense. The same termination is also used in the future. 


The terminations of the first and second persons plural are clearly formed from the third person, 
singular, masculine, by adding the suffixes am in the first, and it in the second person. Am is* 
identical with the suffix dm added in other tenses, and it is the ordinary suffix i of the second person, 
with the addition of the plural suffix t. Compare kim-t, do ye ; Mm, do ; immd , thou; immat, you. 


It might seem curious that the first and second persons plural should be formed from -the third 
person singular. A comparison of kiator-am, we do; Mer-am, we will do, with Mdtdr , he does 
Ker, he will do, is, however, sufficient to show that this is in reality the case. The explanation is 
that such forms as ktdtor , Mer, &c., are originally plurals, and they are still often used as such. 

The demonstrative pronoun in Gondi is now or, plural or and ork. The form or, however* 
corresponds to Tamil avar or or, they, which is very commonly used as an honorific singular. The 
old Gondi singular must have been on, and the third person singular masculine of the present tense 
of kidnd must originally have been Mdtdn , a doer, or, he does. The existence of such a form must 
necessarily be inferred from the first and second persons singular, Mdt-dn-d , I do ; Mdt-on-i , thott 
doest, which are regularly formed from Mdtdn by adding the personal suffixes of the first and second 
'persons singular, respectively. 

The same personal suffixes are in G6ndi also added to the interrogative pronoun when it is used 
as the predicate. Thus we find immd bon-i (not bor) dndi, who art thou ? ; amot b6r-am dndom, 
who are we ? ; 


It will thus be seen that the richly developed system of conjugational forms in Gondi is only 
apparent, and that, the language in this respect well agrees with other Dravidian forms of speech,, 
especially TeJugu* „ 
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On the other hand, there are several compound tenses, as is also the case in other connected 
languages* Thus, the imperfect Jcindan , I was doing, is formed from the participle Me, by adding 
dndan, I was. Another form of the same tense is Me mattond, I was doing. The pluperfect hist 
mattona , I had done, literally means ‘having done I was,’ and so forth. 

We have thus seen that the formation of tenses in G6$di is essentially the same as in other 
Dravidian languages, and that there cannot, therefore, in that respect be any question about an 
influence exercised by Santali. 

It has often been stated that the negative verb in Gondi is formed by inserting Mile or Jialle 
between the pronoun and the verb. This use of Mile or halle does not, however, appear to be more 
than a tendency, and I have over and over again found forms such as sever, he did not give, without 
the addition of any separate negative particle. It will thus be seen that Go^di in all such essential 
points agrees with other Dravidian languages, and there is no philological reason for separating it as 
a northern group of Dravidian languages, as has sometimes been done. 

It has already been pointed out in the preceding pages that the third person singular of most 
Dravidian tenses in form does not differ from a composite noun or noun of agency. Thus Gondi Mtur 9 
he did, seems to be formed from Mtn , corresponding to Tamil seydu , having done, by adding the suffix 
of the demonstrative pronoun. Compare Tamil seyddn , he did. The other persons of ordinary tenses 
are not, however, formed in the same way as in the case of the Gondi present by adding the personal 
suffixes to the base of the third person, but by substituting the suffixes of the first and second persons 
for that of the third. Thus G6ndi Mtdn , I did ; Jciti, thou didst. The forms of those suffixes 
vary in the different Dravidian languages. The reason for this state of affairs seems to be that the 
full forms of the personal pronouns have been changed in various ways, and the suffixes have not 
always undergone the same changes. Thus the pronoun 4 thou 5 in Telugu is nivu, but the pronominal 
suffix of the same person is simply m or vi, where all traces of the original pronominal base have 
disappeared. On the other hand in Gondi 4 thou’ is immd ; but the corresponding suffix of the second 
person is i, probably the oldest form of the Dravidian pronoun for ‘thou.’ It is quite natural that 
the same suffix can, under such circumstances, come to be used for more than one person. Compare 
Telugu chesind-nu , I did ; chese-nu, he, she, it, or they, did, where the same suffix nu is apparently used 
for the first as well as for the third persons. Prof. A. Ludwig has mentioned several similar 
instances from Telugu, Tamil, and Kanarese, and has drawn the conclusion that the personal 
terminations of the Dravidian verb are not originally personal pronouns, but that there is only, at the 
utmost, an intended assimilation of the sound of the termination of the verbal tenses to the sound of 
the personal pronouns. See his paper Tiber die Yerbalfiexion der Dravidasjorachen . Sitmngsberichte 
der lcanigl. bohmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Classe fur Philosophic, Geschichte und 
Philologie, 1900, No., YI. 

Professor Ludwig is certainly right in assuming an assimilation in sound between verb and 
pronoun. Compare Telugu nenu chesindnu , I did ; nivu chesinavu , thou didst ; vadu chesinadu , he 
did ; Tamil ndn seyddn , I did ; ni seydd-y , thou didst ; avan seyddn , he did; Kui eanju gitefiju, he 
did. If we compare Telugu vadu chesinadu, Tamil avan seyddn , Kui eanju gitenju, it is evident that 
the third person singular masculine of the verb has in all cases undergone the same phonetical changes 
as the corresponding pronoun. In such cases as Telugu nivu chesindvu, thou didst, where the base of 
the pronoun is ni, and the corresponding verbal suffix only is a secondary termination, it is evident 
that the assimilation in sound has been intended. 

. There are, on the other hand, many cases in which the verbal forms have not been changed in the 
same way as the pronouns. A good instance is furnished by Gondi. Compare nannd kidton-a, 
I do ; nannd Mta(-n), I did ; immd Mi, tbou didst ; mammdt Mtom, we did; immd l Mtir , you did- 
It will be seen that the Gdndi pronouns have undergone great changes, while the corresponding 
suffixes have retained an older form. 
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It is well known that the personal pronouns of the first and second persons, and the reflexive 
pronoun iri Dravidian languages, are formed in the same way. The suffix of the singular is usually 
«, and that of the plural m . Compare the following table : — 


Tamil 

X. ; We. j Thou. 

You. 

Self. 

Selves. 

nan, ydn ... 

ndm ...1 nt 

mr 

tan 

tdm 

Malayalam ... 

nan 

ndm ... 

ni 

ninhal 

tan 

tahhal 

Kanarese .. 

dn,ydn , ndnu . 

dm, ndvu ... 

ni, ninu . . . 

nim , ntvu ... 

tdnu 

tdmu 

Kurukfo 

en ... 

em } ndm ... 

nin 

nim 

tan ... 

tdm 

Tuju 

ydn 

%ama, yehhulu 

i *• • 

IT 



Kui 

dim 

dmu 

inu 

iru ... 

tdnu 

tdru 

Gondi 

nannd 

mammdt ... 

immd 

immdi 



Telugu 

mu, nenu ... 

emu, memu... 

ntvu , wu ... 

iru , mtru 

tdnu ... 

tdm 


It will be seen from the table that the usual termination of the plural r has replaced the old m in 
many cases. That is exactly what has taken place in the Gondi pronominal suffix of the second person 
plural. Compare Mt-ir , you did. The change of r to r is very common in Gondi in plural forms ; 
thus, Mdtor-am and Mdtovam, we do. 

The. table seems to point to the conclusion that the oldest form for <1 ’ is dn or en, and that for 
Hhou’ is %n, % or m. The final n in dn and in is certainly a suffix, and is perhaps originally identical 
with the s uffix n of the demonstrative pronoun. The personal suffixes d or dn, for ‘1/ and %, for 
which we often find in , for 4 thou 1 in Gondi, are therefore apparently the old personal pronouns, while 
the pronouns now in actual use in the language have been considerably changed. 

The case is similar in the plural. The pronominal suffix of the first person is am or For 
dm we often find dm which directly corresponds to the forms for 4 we ’ usual in Old-Kanarese and 
Kui. The suffix of the second person plural has already been mentioned. It may be added that the 
suffix m in all modem Dravidian languages has been confined to the first person plural. In old Tamil, 
however, we occasionally find this suffix used for all persons of the plural. Thus, seydum , we, you, or 
they, did. Similarly we find forms such as mddugum , we, you, or they, do, in old-Kanarese. In such 
forms there is no distinction of person, and even the distinction of number does not seem to have been 
necessary in the old Dravidian dialects. Thus Malayalam no more adds the personal terminations 
to verbs, but uses the uninflected participles instead ; thus, cheyyunnu , I do, &c. ; cheydu, I did, &c., 
for all persons and numbers. The corresponding seydu is used for all the persons of the singular in. 
old Tamil, while m is added in the plural. The oldest Malayalam texts make use of personal 
terminations like Tamil. It is not, however, probable that they have ever been so commonly used in 
that dialect as in most modern Dravidian forms of speech. There are even indications that a similar 
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simplified conjugation by means of uninflected participles bas been used over a much wider area than 
the present state of affairs might lead us to infer. Thus we find similar forms occasionally used in 
GOndi. Compare iindi> I eat, &c. ; tinji, 1 ate, &c., for all persons and numbers. 

The common Dravidian principle is, however, to add personal terminations, and the state of affairs 
in Gondii, where the personal pronouns have changed their old forms while the personal terminations 
of verbs closely agree with the oldest forms of the same pronouns in other dialects, proves that those 
terminations are, in reality, what they have usually been supposed to be, pronominal suffixes. The 
case of Telugu, where some of the personal terminations have dropped the whole base of the original 
pronoun but have become assimilated to them in sound, shows how clearly they have continued to be 
felt as pronominal. 

On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that the pronominal suffixes were not originally 
necessary. This explains why they are so frequently dropped in everyday language. Thus we very 
commonly find the terminations of the first and third persons singular dropped in vulgar Telugu, and 
so forth. 

The forms which are used as verbal tenses in Dravidian languages are, as is well known, 
participles, or are formed from participles. Thus the present tense seems to be formed from 
a participle which is identical with the base, by adding the verb substantive, and the past is formed 
from the so-called conjunctive participle. This use of participles as the base of all tenses, is 
,a characteristic feature of Dravidian languages ; and it seems allowed to infer that the corresponding 
tendency in modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars is due to Dravidian influence. The Aryan population of 
India must have assimilated a large Dravidian element. This process is still going on at the present 
day ; and we see how small tribes are gradually Aryaaised and abandon their native speech for that of 
their Aryan neighbours. 

The modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars do not appear to contain many traces of the old Dravidian 
admixture. Most of their characteristics can apparently be traced back to tendencies in Sanskrit, 
and they are therefore generally considered to be quite independent of the Dravidian languages. It 
may therefore be of interest to examine the facts in which a Dravidian influence might be expected to 
have taken place. 

There is of course no doubt regarding the existence of a Dravidian element in the Aryan population 
of Northern India. We are not, however, here concerned with the anthropological side of the question. 
It will be sufficient to look out for philological traces of the Dravidas in the language of the Aryans. 
Such traces might be expected to be found in vocabulary, in pronunciation, and in grammar, especially 
in syntax. 

With regard to vocabulary, it has long been recognised that Sanskrit dictionaries contain many 
words which cannot be derived from Indo-European bases, and which can only be explained as 
borrowed from the Dravidians* I do not intend to enter upon this side of the question. A long list 
of supposed loanwords in Sanskrit will be found in the introduction to the Revd. F . Kittel’s Kannada- 
English Dictionary. 

It has long ago been proposed to explain the existence of cerebral letters in Indo- 
Aryan languages by the supposition of Dravidian influence. It is highly probable that such an influence* 
can have been at work* It is, however, possible that the cerebrals have been independently 
developed in the speech of the Aryan Indians, just as we find cerebrals developed from rt } &c., 
in Norwegian and Swedish. Compare fot, from fort , quickly, in vulgar dialects. There is, on 
the other hand, one point in the pronunciation of all Indo-Aryan dialects where it seems 
to be necessary to think of Dravidian influence, and this influence ean here be traced back to the 
oldest times. 
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The Indo-European family of languages possesses an r, as well as an Z. The same is the case 
in Sanskrit, but both sounds are there distributed in a way which is quite different and apparently 
quite lawless. The sister-language of the oldest Indo-Aryan dialects, the old Iranian form of speech, 
has changed every l into r. The same has apparently once been the case in all Aryan dialects. In 
India itself we can see how the use of l is gradually spreading. In the oldest Yedic texts it is 
a comparatively rare sound. It is more frequently used in later Yedic books, and still more so in 
post-Yedic literature. There must be a reason for this increasing tendency to change r into l , and 
the only satisfactory explanation seems to be that it is due to Dravidian influence. Bishop Caldwell 
has pointed out that r and l in Dravidian languages are constantly interchanged, usually so that an 
Z is substituted for an r. 

There are no traces of Dravidian influence in other points of the pronunciation of the oldest 
Indo-Aryan language. The common softening of hard single consonants after vowels in the 
Prakrits seems to correspond to the similar change in Dravidian. The double pronunciation of the 
palatals in modern Marathi is probably due to the influence of Telugu, and so on. But we 
have no right to assume that such tendencies have been at work in the oldest stage of Indo-Aryan 
languages. 

The Dravidian languages have, on the other hand, very early exercised an important influence 
on Aryan grammar. I do not think that this influence has been a direct one, of one language on 
another. It seems to have taken place in such a way that the Dravidians who were, in the course of 
time, absorbed by the Aryans and adopted their speech, did not abandon their linguistic tendencies, 
hut were, on the contrary, to a certain extent able to recast the Aryan grammar after Dravidian 
principles. The most important point in this connection is the increasing use in Aryan languages 
of participles instead of ordinary tenses. 

It is a well-known fact that the verb in the Yedic dialects possesses a rich system of various 
tenses, just as is the case in other Indo-European languages. It is also well known how the various 
tenses early began to be disused and were gradually replaced by participles. According to 
Prof. Whitney, the number of verbal forms in Nala and the Bhagavadgita is only one-tenth of that in 
the Rigveda. In later Sanskrit literature the same tendency was carried still further, and almost 
every tense was replaced by a participle. The same state of affairs prevails in modem Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars. They have, broadly speaking, only traces of the old tenses, but have instead developed 
new ones from the old participles. At the same time, the verb of subordinate sentences is commonly 
replaced by conjunctive participles. 

This double tendency, to use conjunctive participles in subordinate sentences and to substitute 
participles for all finite tenses, is distinctly Dravidian, and not Indo-European. When we remember 
that the Aryan population of India has absorbed an important Dravidian element, it seems necessary 
to conclude that the said grammatical tendency is due to the influence of that element. 

It is perhaps allowed to go a little farther. The present tense is in modern dialects very com- 
monly conjugated in person. We have seen that the same is the case in Dravidian. It seems 
probable that we have here, again, to do with the influence of the Dravidian element. It is of no 
importance for this question, whether tbe personal terminations of the modem Aryan dialects are 
originally pronominal suffixes or borrowed from the verb substantive. The present tense in 
Dravidian languages is apparently formed by adding the verb substantive to a present participle. 
Compare Telugu ohest-unridnu, I do, lit. I am doing; Tamil sey-giren , I do; and so on. The 
Tamil suffix of the present is Mren, and should be compared with kiri y I am, in the Kaikadi dialect 
of Berar. The personal terminations are, however, also used in other tenses, just as is the case in 
some Indo-Aryan vernaculars, and it is of no importance for the present question how we explain the 
Dravidian present, 
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It has been mentioned above that the Dravidian tenses can also be considered as nouns of 
agency. And we have seen that in Gondi several tenses are formed by adding the pronominal 
suffixes to the ordinary noun of agency. Compare kiatdnd , I do, where the pronominal suffix 
is added to the old noun of agency Mdton , a doer. Similar forms have also been adduced from 
Tciugu, and it is clear that we have here to do with a deeply-rooted tendency in the Dravidian 
languages. 

It is now of interest that an exactly analogous form is already met with in Sanskrit, in the 
so-called periphrastic future. This form begins to be used in the Brahmanas, but is then very 
unfrequent (about thirty instances). In the later literature it is more common. 

It is formed exactly iu the same way as Gondi tenses such as hidton ’. The verb substantive 
is added to the noun of agency in the first and second persons, where Gondi uses the pronominal 
suffixes, while the noun of agency is used alone in the third person. It is difficult to explain this 
tense from the principles prevailing in Sanskrit. On the other hand, it is easily understood when 
we remember how the present participle and the noun of agency formed from it is commonly used 
with a future sense in Dravidian languages. 

There is still another form in Sanskrit which seems to be due to Dravidian influence, m., the 
participle ending in tavat. Such forms are very rare in the old literature, but later on they become 
quite usual. There is nothing corresponding in other Indo-European languages, but similai forms 
are quite common in Dravidian. Compare, for instance, Tamil seydavan , Sanskrit kritavdn , one who 
has done. The suffix vat is, of course, Aryan, but the close analogy between forms such a* frydavan 
and kritavun is too striking to be accidental. 

There are still two points in which the Aryan vernaculars of India seem to have adopted 
Dravidian principles, viz., in the fixed order of words and in the different treatment of the object of 
transitive verbs, according as it is a rational or an irrational being. 

The order of words in old Sanskrit was free. In modern vernaculars, on the other hand, it 
follows fixed rules. It seems probable that this state of affairs is due to the influence of other 
linguistic families. It is not, however, possible to decide whether this influence has been exercised 
by the Dravidian element in the Aryan population, and I must therefore be contented to draw 
attention to the fact that, for instance the position of the governed before the governing word, and 
the necessity of putting the verb at the end of the sentence, is in full agreement with Dravidian 
principles. 

The use of a double form for the objective case in Indo- Aryan vernaculars is, on the other hand, 
certainly Dravidian. The common rule in* Hindi is that the suffix ho is added to nouns denoting 
rational beings, while the base alone is used as the objective case of other nouns. This distinction 
between nouns denoting rational beings and such as signify irrationals is a peculiarity of the 
Dravidian languages. It is true that the use of the base in m'er to denote the object m Telugu 
is restricted to nouns denoting things without life. But this set as to be a new departure of Telugu, 
where it is perhaps due to Kolarian influence. In Tamil and la 'ayajam, on the other hand, the 
practice is exactly the same as in Hindi. 

Some of the characteristic points mentioned in the precedi g ages have already been drawn 
attention to by Bishop Caldwell. He says ( l.c , Introd, p. 59) : - - 

“The principal particulars in which the grammar of the Nb- jh- •ndiau idioms agrees with that 
of the Dravidian languages are as follows : — (1) the inflexion • I ouns by means of separate post- 
fixed particles added to the oblique form of the noun ; (2) the in le ’on of the plural Ly annexing 
to the unvarying sign of plurality the same suffixes of case as thos.e I y which the singular is inflected ; 
(3) the use in several of the northern idioms of two pronouns o. the first person plural, the one 
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including, the other excluding, the party addressed; (4) the use of post-positions, instead of 
prepositions; (5) the formation of verbal tenses by means of participles; (6) the situation of the 
relative sentence before the indicative ; (7) the situation of the governing word after the word 
governed. In the particulars above mentioned, the grammar of the North-Indian idioms undoubtedly 
resembles that of the Dravidian family : but tiie argument founded upon this general agreement is to 
a considerable extent neutralised by the circumstance that those idioms accord in the same particu- 
lars, and to the same extent, with several other families of the Scythian 2 3 group.” 

I think Bishop Caldwell was quite right in not concluding that all such points of agreement 
are due to Dravidian influence on the Indo*Aryan vernaculars. And, more especially, it may 
reasonably be doubted whether the use of two different forms of the plural of the personal pronoun 
or the first person is an originally Dravidian feature. We do not find it in Kanarese, Gondi, 
Brahui, and several minor dialects. And the other dialects use quite different sets of forms. 
Compare the table which follows : — 



Tamil. 

Malayalam. 

KuTukh, 

! 

Kui. 

Telugu. 

We, exclusive ... 

nahgal 

nctuhal ... 

* 

67)1 ... ... 

amu 

1 memu 

We, inclusive ... 

ndm y yam ... 

ndm ... 

i 

ndm 

dju „ 

manamu 


The table shows that the inclusive plural yam , , ndm> in Tamil and Malayalam, corresponds to 
the exclusive plural dmu in Kui and memu (old emit) in Telugu. The two different forms of the 
pronoun must therefore have been independently developed in the various languages of the Dravidian 
family. This seems to point to the conclusion that the old language from which all the Dravidian 
forms of speech have been derived, did not originally possess more than one form for 4 we/ It 
almost seems as if the tendency to distinguish between a C wc’ which includes, and another which 
excludes, the party addressed, has been introduced into the Dravidian languages from without. It 
may he due to the influence of the Kol languages ; and it would not be safe to attach any importance 
to this point. 

I hope, however, to have shown that there remain several features in which we are apparently 
obliged to assume an influence on the Aryan vernaculars exercised by* the Dravidian family. 
1 therefore fully agree with Bishop Caldwell when he says ( l . c. p. 57) : — 

As the pre-Aryan tribes, who were probably more numerous than the Aryans, were not 
annihilated, but only reduced to a dependent position, and eventually, in most instances, incorporated 
in the Aryan community, it would seem almost necessarily to follow that they would modify, whilst 
they adopted, the language of their conquerors, and that this modification would consist, partly in 
the addition of new words, and partly also in the introduction of a new spirit and tendency.” 


2 The name Scythian should not any more be used to denote a family of languages. It was introduced by the 

eminent Danish philologist Rash as a general denomination of almost all those languages of Europe and Asia which 
do not belong to the Indo-European or Semitic families. We now know that those languages belong to widely 
different families, and that they cannot be classed together. Moreover, the few Scythian words which have been 

preserved by Greek writers are distinctly Iranian, i.e. they belong to the Indo-European family. — S. K. 
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DIGAMBARA JAINA ICONOGRAPHY. 

BY *JAS. BURGESS, C.I.E., LL.D. 

Research during the last half century has perhaps been less directed to the study of 
Jainism than to any other branch of Indian study. Still, much has been done even here by such 
scholars as Weber, Buhler, Jacobi, Leumann, Hoernle,and others, whose investigations have been 
directed more especially to the literature of the Svetambara sect. 

Whilst engaged in the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the libraries of Rajputana, Dr. Buhler 
learnt much respecting both the sects. Of the Digambara Jainas, who are largely found 
in Maisur and Kannada, though also very numerous in the North-Western Provinces, Eastern 
R&jputana, and the Pan jab, — we know less than of the SvStambaras who are so numerous 
in Gujarat and Western Rajputana and all over Northern and Central India. In Rajputana, 
Dr. Buhler found the Digambara laymen divided into three jatis — Khandarwal, Agrawal, and 
Bahirwal, — who eat with each other, but marry only within their own jtit or class. Both sects 
agreed in their esteem for the Dvddasdhgi or twelve Angus , and some of the Ahgas at least are 
common to both; whether all are so, he was unable to ascertain, for the Digambaras declare 
that many of the Sv^tambara works are spurious and that of some they possess different 

versions. 

The Digambaras divide their literature into four ‘ V6das,’ viz, : — (1) The Prathamanuyoga , 
comprising all their works on Itihdsa or legends and history, among which are the twenty-four 
Purdnas giving the legends of the Tirthakaras ; (2) The Karandnnytga, embracing works on 
cosmogony ; (3) The Dravydnuyoga , treating of their doctrine and philosophy ; and (4) the 
Charandnuydga , treating of the dchdra customs, worship, &C. 1 

The Jaypur Khandarwals, Dr. Buhler found subdivided into ViSpantMs and. Thtoa- 
pantMs, — a division common, perhaps, to the whole Digambara community, as indicated m 
1820 by Ool. Colin Mackenzie’s Jaina pandit.* The Vispanthis worship standing, and present 
lemons, fruits, flowers, and sweetmeats of various sorts ; but the ThSrapanthis sit 
worshipping, and offer no flowers or green fruits, but present sacred nee (alshata), sandal, 
cloves, nutmeg, cardamoms, dates, almonds, dry cocoanuts, sweetmeats, &c. They are muc 
more scrupulous than the Vispanthis, decry their conduct, and refuse respect to their priests, 
they object to bathing themselves or the images, and worsb^with water, cocoanut-water or 
palchdmrita. Their disuse of flowers and green fruits is based qp their teaching that all plants, 

trees, &c., are endued with life. 

From Mysore I learn that the following classification into eleven grades of Jainas is made ; 
it must however be, to a large extent, theoretical : 

1. The lowest grade consists of those who simply confess their belief in Jainism without 
the performance of any of its ceremonies. 

2. Those who perform some of the Jaina ceremonies hut neglect others. 

3. Those who observe all the religious ceremonies. 

4. Sravakas who observe all the other Jaina precepts hut are guilty of adultery. 

5. Sravakas who may he dishonest while observant of all other Jama principles. 

6. Those who may abet crimes but do not commit them personally. 

7. Sravakas who carefully examine all they eat, lest there should he any insects 

in it. 

i -Bombay Administration Eepori for 1875-76 ; Ini. Ant. Yol. VII. P- 28. 

* Orient. Mag. Calcutta Revieic, Yol. I. pp. 77 1, or Ind. Ant. Yd. XXXI, p. 66. 
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8. Those who abstain from eating any green fruits or vegetables, bnt only such as 
are dried. 

9. The Sravaka of the ninth class is the Rrabmaehiiri, who wears white clothes and leads 
a celibate life. 

10. The Sravaka who does not leave his house, but otherwise follows the practices of the 
eleventh class. 

11. The highest grade of all is that of the Sravaka who leaves his house, family, and all 
possessions, and — provided with a kamandalu or water-vessel, a pi chchha or broom made of 
peacock’s feathers and used for removing insects out of his way, and a kashdya-vastra or reddish 
coloured cloth — avoids all crimes, relinquishes ambitions, maintains honesty, and possesses 
implicit faith in his priest. 

The Vidy&stMnas or seats of learning of the Digambaras mentioned by Dr. Biihler are, — 
(1) Jaypur, (2) Dehli, (3) Gwaliar, (4) Ajmir, (5) Nagar in Rajputana, (6) Rampur-Bhan pur near 
Indur, (7) Karangi, and (8) Surat. To these the Maisur Jainas add Kollapura, Jina-Kanchi- 
puram, perhaps Chittanur in South Arkat district, and Penukonda in Anantapur district. 
These, with Dehli, are known as Chatuh-simhasa'na. There are maftias at these four places. 
They also claim to have a seat at Sholapur. 

The Digambaras profess to differ from the Svetamharas on the following points: — 

1. Their statnes of the Tirthakaras are always represented as nnde (nirvasira) ; whereas 
the 'Svetambaras represent theirs as clothed and decorate them with crowns and ornaments. 

2. As stated by Col. Colin Mackenzie ( AsiaL Res. Yol. IX. pp. 247 f.), the Digambaras 
observe sixteen ceremonials — shadasakar?nan 9 which are enumerated as : — (1) Garbhddhdna 
or consummation of marriage : (2) Pinhsavana, — the rite in the third month of pregnancy, for 
male progeny; (3) Simaniakarana, defined by Mackenzie as adorning a married woman’s head 
with flowers when she is six months gone with child, or in the seventh month : the Brah- 
manical Simantonnayana , — the parting or dividing of the hair is observed by women in the 
fourth, sixth or eighth month ; ( £)Jdtakarman or horoscope and birth ceremony ; (5) Ndmakarana , — 
the naming of a new-born childl^Qp) Annaprdsana, — when, at six months of age, or over, a child 
is first fed with other sustenanefefthan milk ; (7) Chaulakarman or Chvdopanayana, — the cere- 
mony of tonsure ; (8) Upanayma or initiation between five and nine years of age, when the 
sacred thread is assumed. Of the next five, I have failed to obtain any explanation, and must 
leave them for further investigation by those who have opportunity. They are: — (9) Prdjd - 
patya ; (10) Saumya \ (11) Agniya ; (12) Vaisvadeva ; and (13) Goddna , — the giving of a cow 
in charity (?). Mackenzie gives 'Sdstrdblydsa , — the ceremony observed by yonng boys at the 
age of 5 years 5 months and 5 days, when they begin to read the sacred hooks : possibly this 
is one of these rites under a di ferent name. The remaining three are : — (14) Samdvartana , the 
return of a student on the completion of his studies under a teacher; (15) Vivdha or marriage ; 
and (16) Aniyukarman or Pruakarman , » — the funeral rites. These rites, it may be observed, 
agree generally with the twcve soihskdras or barmans of the Brahmans; but among them the 
nishkramana ceremony does not seem to be included, whilst they enumerate others. 3 

3. The Digambaras ba Ihe their images with abundance of water, but the Sv&tambaras 
use very little. 

4. The SvStambaras arc extremely careful of all animal life, whilst the Digambaras are 
only moderately so. 


3 Conf. Asiai. Researches, Yol, IX . pp. 247 f. 
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5. The Digambaras bathe and worship their images daring the night, but the 
Svetambaras do not even light lamps in their temples, much less do they bathe or worship the 
images, lest in so doing they might thereby kill, or indirectly cause the death of, any living 
thing, for to do so during the night they regard as a great sin. 

6. The Digambaras wash their images with the <pahckamriia ; bat the others do not. 

7. The Digambaras make their prayers after the usual Hindu fashion ; the members of 
the other sect close their mouths or tie a cloth over their lips. 

8. The Digambaras paint on their foreheads their caste-marks, but the Svetambaras 
do not. 

Yakshas and Yakshi^is. 

Among the Digambara Jainas in the Kanarese districts in Southern India, there appear 
to be differences in the iconography, especially of the attendant Yakshas and goddesses 
(Yakshiuis) compared with that of the Svetambaras as detailed by Hemachandra. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Alexander Rea, of the Archaeological Survey in Southern 
India, I have obtained the following details regarding these dii minores , with careful represen- 
tations of them which are reproduced on the accompanying plates and form a fresh addition 
to our knowledge of Digambara iconography. 4 

The Yakshas and Yakshinis as well as the Jinas have each a Idhchhana or chihna : they 
are as follows : — 

1. Rishabha ( PI. i. 1) has for Yaksha Grdmukha, with the head of an ox, four-armed, 
and having a bull as his Idhchhana or cognizance ; and for Yakshini ChakrSfcvari, with 
sixteen arms, and Garuda as cognizance. The Svetambaras call Rishabha's second son Bahubali, 
the Digambaras call him Gomatesvara-Svami, and worship him equally with the Tirthakaras 
(Plate i, fig. 1). 

2. Ajita has MaMyaksha, eight-armed, with weapons, and an elephant as cognizance*; 
and Rdhiiii as Yakshini, four-armed, with a seat or stool as emblem (fig. 2 ). With the 
Svetambaras the Yakshini is Ajitabal&, 

3. Sambhava’s Yaksha is Trimukha, — six-armed, with weapons, and a peacock as 
symbol ; his Yakshini is Frajnapti, — also six-armed, and having the hamsa or duck for 
Idhchhana (fig. 3). Svetambaras Duritari is the Yakshini. 

4. Abhinandana has YaksMsvara, — four-armed, with an elephant as cognizance ; and 
Vajrasrinkhala as Yakshini, — * four-armed, and also with the hamsa as her characteristic. 

5. Sumati (PI. i. 5), who is represented with a wheel or circle as chihna , instead of the 
red goose or the curlew, as with the Svetambaras ; has Tumbura, four-armed and holding up- 
two snakes, with Garuda as his cognizance \ and Purushadatta as Yakshini, — four-armed* with 
elephant as symbol. 

6. Padmaprabfia (PL i. 6) 5 has a lotus-hud as characteristic ; Kusuma as Yaksha, — four- 
handed and having a bull as sign, and Manovega or Manogupti, also four-handed with sword 
and shield, and a horse as cognizance ; with the Svetambaras, it is Syama. 

7. Supfir&va*s image (PI. ii. 7) differs from other Tirthakaras in having five snake-hoods 
over his head and under the usual triple crown. His Yaksha is Yaranandi with trisula and rod, 
having a lion as his characteristic ; and the SasanadSvi is Kali, four-armed, with trisula y and 
bell (?), her chihna or cognizance being the Nandi or hull. The 'Svetambaras name them 
Mat an ga and Santa. 

* Plates i.-iv. Tlie figures of the Jinas themselves, being all alike, are omitted to economise space. 

5 Erratum, oil the plate : for Sumatinatha read Padmaprabha. 
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8. Chandraprablta lias Syama or Vijaya as Yaksha, four-armed, with the hamsa as 
attribute, and Jvalamalini as Yakshini, with eight arms bearing weapons and two snakes, and 
dames issuing from her mukutci : her lunchhana is the bull. The other sect call her Bhrikuti. 

9. Pushpadanta, among the Digambaras, has a crab (harJeata) as cognizance, instead 
of the makara . His attendant Yaksha is Ajita, — four-armed, with rosary, spear, and fruit, 
having a tortoise as luhchhana ; and Mahakali (or Ajita) as Yakshini, four-armed, with rod and 
a fruit (?), bat without cognizance : the Svetambaras name her Sutaraka. 

10. Sitala has a tree (S ri-vrihsha) instead of the srtvatsa figure as his Uhchhana . 
Brahmesvara is his Yaksha, with four heads and eight arms — six holding symbols, and with 
the lotus-bud for cognizance ; and Manavi (Svet. Asok&) is his Yakshini — four-armed, holding 
rosary and fish, but without characteristic. 

IX. SrSy&mfea has a deer as l&hchhana in place of the SvStambara rhinoceros ; tsvara, — 
four-armed, with trisula and rod, and the Nandi is his Yaksha ; and Gauri — also four-armed, 
holding a lotah and rod, with the Nandi at her foot. Each of these attendants has a crescent 
attached to the outer side of the crown. The Svetambaras name them Yakshat and Manavi. 

12. V&sup'Crjya has for his own attribute a bullock, instead of a cow-buffalo as with the 
Svetambaras. His Yaksha is Kumara, with three heads and six hands holding a spear, a noose, 
&e., and the front left hand open with the palm presented, and with the peacock as attribute ; 
Gandhari (Svet. Chanda) is his Yakshini with four hands, holding a rod and two objects like 
mirrors, with a snake as her cognizance. 

18. Vimalahas Shanmnkha or Karttikeya for Yaksha (PL ii. 13), with six pairs of hands, — 
six holding small round objects, two in his lap, the front right hand, as in almost every case, in 
the Varadahasta-mudru , and the left as usual closed. He ought of course to have only six heads, 
but here the draftsman has (perhaps by mistake) given him seven. His attribute is a cock. The 
Yakshini is Vairatya or Vairoti, with four hands, holding two snakes, and with a spear placed 
in the lap and passing behind the hand in the varada attitude : her cognizance is a serpent. 

14. Ananta has Pafeala as Yaksha (PI. iii. 14), — three-headed and with six hands, -—four 
holding objects and two weapons passing behind the two front hands which are in the usual 
mudras : his attribute is a crocodile. The Yakshini is Anantamati, with four hands, holding 
dart and crook, and with the hmhsa as cognizance ; the Svetainbara Yakshini is Ankasa. 

15. Dharma has Kimnara as attendant, with three faces and six hands, with rosary, 
spear, rod, mala . , &c., — his attribute is a fish. The Yakshini is Manasi, — four-handed, with 
ankusa, spear, hook, &c., and a lion as lahchhana. HvStambara — Kandarpa. 

16. S&nti has a tortoise for his symbol, instead of the antelope as with the Svetambaras. 
His attendants are Kimpurnsha, — figured as a man with four hands, two holding symbols and 
the other two in the usual attitude ; his Uhchhana is a bull. The Yakshini is Mahamanasi, also 
four-armed, — holding a dart in the upper right hand : her attribute is a peacock. The 
Svetfimbaras name them Garuda and Nirvani. 

17. Euuthu is attended by Gandharva, — four-armed, with two snakes, spear and crook 
and a deer as attribute, with Vijaya or Jay a as Yakshini, a sword and two discuses (?), with 
a peacock as luhchhana . The Svetambara Yakshiul is named Balli. 

18. Ara is represented as having a deer for his attribute : with the other sect it is the 
Nandyavarfca diagram. His Yaksha is EAndra having six heads and as many pairs of hands, — 
one pair lying in his lap, and his attribute is a peacock. The female attendant is Ajita, — four- 
handed, holding up two snakes and another object, with the kanxsa as symbol. With the 
Svetambaras these are Yakshet and Dhana. 

19. Malli has as symbol a kolas a or water-pot. His Yaksha is KubSra, with four heads 
and eight arms, holding sword, dart, &c. ? with an elephant as cognizance; and Aparajita is 
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the Yakshini, with four hands holding a sword and a shield, and she again has the kamsa as 
cognizance : with the Svetambaras she is called Dharanapriya. 

20. Munisuvrata has for attendants, — Yaruna, with seven heads and four hands, but 
without cognizance ; and Bahurupini, with four arms, holding sword and shield and with 
a serpent as her Idnchhana or cognizance : Svetambara — Naradatta. 

21 . Kimi or Kami has a lotus-bud ( nttotpala ) as symbol ; Bhrikuti, his Yaksha, has four 
heads and as many pairs of hands holding weapons, and the bull as Idnchhana ; and Chamundl, 
his Yakshini, has four hands having rosary, rod and sword, and the crocodile as cognizance 
(PI. iii. 21). Svetambara — Gandh&ri. 

22. KSmi has Sarvahna, with a turret or small temple for symbol (PI. iv. 22) : he has 
, three heads and as many pairs of hands ; the Yakshini is Kushmandini, — four-armed, with 

two children in her lap, and a lion as cognizance. She is the only attendant who has not the 
front right hand in the varadakasta attitude. The 'SvStambaras name two as Gomedha and 
Ambika. 

23. P&r&va is represented (PL iv. 23) with seven snake-hoods over his head, and has 
Dharan6ndra or Parsvayaksha as his Yaksha, — four-handed, with a snake in each upper hand 
and a tortoise as symbol; and Padmavati is the Yakshini, also with four hands, and the hanisa 
cognizance. Both attendants have five snake-hoods (seska-phand) over their heads. 

24. Vardham&na is attended by Matamga as Yaksha (PL iv. 24), whose two upper (or 
back) hands are applied to the sides of his mukuta or crown, and his Idnchhana is an elephant ; 
the Yakshini is Siddhayini (or Siddhayika), with only two hands, and her cognizance is the 
hamsa . 

All the figures of Tirthakaras have a triple umbrella or tiara over their heads, and are 
identically alike (PL i. 1, 6), — with the exception of the snake-crests over Suparsva and 
Parsvanatha (Pl. ii. 1, and iv. 23), — all being naked, and the right hand laid over the left in 
the lap with the palm upwards. All the Yakshas and Yakshinis have similar high tapering 
head-dresses ; the Yakshas are naked to the navel ; the Yakshinis are more fully clad ; and 
all sit in the lalita-mudrd , or with one foot down (the right of the Yaksha and the left of the 
iemale) and the other tucked up in front ; all hold the front right hand up before the breast 
open, with the palm outwards ( varadahasta ) ; the corresponding left is also held up closed, 
except in the last pair, where the hands are open and the fingers hang down. Siddhayini alone 
has only two hands. 

It may he noted that eighteen out of the twenty-four Yakshas are the same with the 
Digambara and 'Svetambara sects ; and the 4th, 7th, 8th, 11th, 18th and 22nd may only be 
different names for the same attendants. 6 In the case of the Yakshinis, however, the 
agreements are few, and whilst the Digambara series embraces most of the sixteen Vidyad&vis, 
the 'SvSt&mbara list of Yakshinis includes only about half-a-dozen of them, and about the same 
number in each series of Yakshinis have the same names. According to the Bvltambaras, the 
names of the VidyadSvis, as given by Hlmachandra (. Abhidhana-ohintdaiant sll. 239-40) are : — 
(1) Rohini, (2) Prajnapti, (3) Yajrasrinkhala, (4) Kulisankusa, (5) ChakrSsvari, (6) Naradatta, 
(7) Kali, (8) Mahakali, (9) Gauri, (10) Gandharl or Gandhari, (11) Sarvastramahajvala, 
(12) Manavi, (13) Vairotya, (14) Achchhupta, (15) Manasi, and (16) Mahamanasika. 

Brahmanical divinities. 

The Jaina pantheon, however, whether Digambara or Bvlt&mbara, includes many of the 
favourite Brahmanical divinities, among which Sarasvati (Pl.iv,) is prominent ; she is regarded as 
a Sdsanadevi or messenger of all the Tirthakaras, and is frequently figured in temples and private 
houses. Brahmayaksha, though the special attendant of Sitala the tenth Jina, is also repre- 
sented separately as mounted on horseback, with four hands, holding whip, sword, and shield. 


e Conf. Ind: Ant Vol. XIII. p. 276. 
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Indra is as prominent in Jaina as in Bauddha mythology, if not more so ; and with his 
consort Indraft is frequently figured on the lower jambs of doorways of temples, whilst larger 
figures of Yakshas and Yakshinis are represented as guards at the entries of the shrines. The- 
Navagraha or ‘nine planets’ are frequently represented at the foot of the dsanas of Jaina 
images; and Dikpalas or Dikpatis, Khetarapalas, Lokapalas, Yoginis, Jii a tide vat as, Hanuman, 
Bhairava, &c. } all have representations about their great temples. 

Orhk&ra, Hriihk&ra, &c. 

In SvStambara temples, as well as in those of the other sect, certain symbolical figures are- 
employed, of which two of the more frequent in Svetambara shrines are represented on Plate iv. 

The syllable dm, as is well known, is regarded by Brahmans as symbolical of their Triad, and 
is analysed into — a (Vishnu) 4* u (Siva) 4 m (Brahma) ; the Jainas separate it into five 
elements, viz. — a 4- d + * (or a) 4- u + m, which form the initials of their five sacred 
orders, (1) Arhat , (2) Achdrya , (3) Siddha , Asarira or Apunarbhava , (4) Upddhyaya, and (5) MuniJ 
This symbol is often represented in coloured marbles, inserted in panels on the inner wall® 
of the temple mandapas , and is known as Omk&ra. The figure (PI. iv.) is not very like the 
modern written form of the syllable om : it consists of a small circular piece of black marble,, 
representing the anusvara , under which is a crescent of yellow stone, and the letter d (or 6) is 
represented by a broad vertical line turning to the left below, of black marble, with two* 
horizontal bars, the upper red and the lower yellow, joining the vertical from the left. 9 In 
a vertical line, upon these elements, are placed five small figures of seated Jinas, usually made of 
rock-crystal, to represent the five grades of attainment. Thus on the curve at the foot of the- 
vertical stroke is the Muni ; on the lower or yellow horizontal bar is the Upadhyaya ; on the 
red bar is the Siddha ; on the yellow lunule is the Achdrya ; and on the black anusvara is the 
highest or Arhat. 

The Hrimk&ra is a similar conventionalized representation of the syllable hrim in coloured 
stones (Pl. iv., last fig.). The anusvdra is black j the lunule under it is white ; the upper 
horizontal bar is red ; the upright vowel stroke on the right side is blue, and the 
rest of the symbol is yellow. On this is represented the twenty-four Jinas by very small 
figures : the two black ones, Munisuvrata and Nemi, are placed in the black anusvdra ; the two- 
white, Ohandraprabha and Pnshpadanta, on the white crescent; the two red-complexioned 
Jinasi Padmaprabha and Yasupujya, on the red, upper horizontal bar ; the blue, Malli and 
Parsva, are placed on the blue vowel stroke — one opposite the end of the red upper bar, and, 
the other opposite the lower return line of the k. The rest of the Jinas were all golden or- 
yellow coloured, and their figures are disposed thus ; six on the upper horizontal line of the 
letter h t one at the turn downwards, six on the lower return horizontal, one on the down-turned 
point of it, one on the vertical stroke of the ri, and one on the horizontal part of the same. 
Thus the twenty-four Tirthakaras are represented by the colours of the materials to which they 
are respectively affixed. 

The Siddhachakra is a square brass plate, found in the shrines. It has a sort of spout 
in front, to allow water to run off ; the centre is carved as a patera — flower-shaped, with a centre 
and eight petals. In the centre and on four of the alternate petals are small images, as in the 
Omkara ; the centre is occupied by the Arhat ; the back petal by the Siddha image; the right 
hand by the Achdrya ; the left by the Sddhu or Muni ; and the front, next to the spout, by the 
Upadhyaya. The other four places in the circle are filled thus : on the left of the Siddha is 
Tapas (ascetic practice), on the right Durham (worship), on the left of the Upadhyaya is Charitra 
(conduct), and on the right Jndna (knowledge). 

The Pafichatirtha is a plate of metal or stone with five images upon it, as on the Omkara £ 
and the Chauvibvafa is a slab, usually of marble, carved with representations of the twenty^ 
four Tirthakaras. 

T Conf. Jnd. JLnt. Vol. Sill. p. 279. 

* la the two figures on Plate iv,, the colours are represented as in heraldry. 









20. — Vanina. 


Bahurupini. 


21, — Bhrikuti. 


Chamundi. 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS FROM A XVIIth CENTURY MS. 

BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, BART. 

(Continued from p. 376.) 

DUNGAREE. 

Fol. 86. The Sick party is carried downe to yf Riuer Side in a hammaker, or course piece 
of Dungaree Cloth. 

See Yule, s . v . Dungaree, a coarse cotton cloth. [A 7 , and E. p. 22 has for 3rd June 1680 : 
** Dungarees and Markett Clouts every 16 patch pay 1 fanam.’ 9 ] 

DURIAN. 

Fol. 150. They have Severall Sorts of very good ffruit in the Ccrmtrey (Queda) 

Duryans. 

Fol. 175. This Countrey [Acheen] affordeth Severall Excellent good fruites Namely 
Duryans. 

See Yule, s. v. Durian. [A large fruit with an offensive odour reported from all time by 
travellers to Indo-China.] 

EAGLE WOOD. 

Fol. 146. never faileth to returne yf full Value (of what he received) in Agala wood 
^ . . . they have the retaliation put to theire choice whether Agala or Elephants. 

See Yule, s. v. Eagle-wood. The quotation in the text is a good one. Tide ante , 
Vol. XXVIII. p. 196 ; Vol. XXIX. p. 335. 

EL ACHES. 

Fol. 158. ffrom Bengala Elaehes. 

A silk cloth. See Yule, s. v. Piece-goods. See, also, Yule, s. v. Alleja : probably tfeellirn^ 
stuff: is meant, the term in the text representing the vernacular aldcha. 

ENNORE. 

Fol . 27. One of these Mallabars (an inhabitant of Enore) about 11 English miles North- 
ward of ffort S't Georg'S. 

Not in Yule. [IV. and E. p. 17 for 10th May 1680 : “ The Agent, &c., went to take the 

air at Enoor.”] 

( EUROPE. 

Fol. 49. when laid w fc J* Europe tarre prove most Serviceable. 

See Yule, s . v. Europe, for European. [Tbe quotation is earlier than any of Yule's. 
N. and E . p. 6 quotes Streyusham Master’s Commission to Joan Pereira de Faria as Envoy pa 
the King of Burma and Pegu, 23rd February 1680, and has “ Ballast for our Europe ships.**^ 

EAKEER. 

Fol. 13, His retinue were as followeth ..... 6000 naked ffaekeers. 

Fol. 14. As for y? before mentioned people called ffaekeers, they are pilgrims but very 
Strange Ones. 

Fol . 40. Sent yf ffaokeere out of dores .... The ffackeere Sat w^out yf Street 
done. 

See Yule, s. v . Fakeer. [The writer uses it in the sense of a Hindu ascetic.] 
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FAN AM. 

Fol. 53. Fort S’? Georg’s . . . fianam cf gold at 00 lb 00s 03d Pullicatt 

. . . 24 fanams make one Pagod or 00 055 06 . . . . Golcondah . . . The fanam 


00 01 00 Porto Novo & Trineombar . . . Theire ffanam is worth 00 00 04. 

See Yule, s. v. fanam. [A small gold and also silver coin in S. India. The test is 
valuable for values.] 

FIBLNGH.EE. 

Fol. 11. A Story of a franguee. 

Fol. 64. The Arackan Kinge Sends a parcell of Gylyars viz? Gallys, well manned 
Arackaners and ffranguees. 

Fol. 83. I judge and am well Satisfied in it, yf there are noe lesse then 20000 firangues: 
of all Sorts in ye Kingdom of Bengala, and above 4 of them inhabit near Hugly Biuer* 

See Ynle, s . v. Firinghee. [The above quotations are valuable, as the Portuguese or Portu- 
guese half-breeds are meant by the term.] See also ante t Yol. XXX. p. 508. 

FIRMAUN. 

Fol. 65. Emir Jemla : hath now yf Government of Bengala Orixa and Pattana firmly by 
Phyrmand Setled Vpon him. 

Fol. 66. Emir Jemla’s Son Succeeded not his Father (accordinge to Phyrmane), 

FoL 69. for here [Dacca] they are neare yf Prince and Court Ynder whom all our Fac- 
tories in Bengala and Pattana hold their Phirmane. 

Fol. 71. before they got their Phyrmane renewed and signed gaue in 

his Phyrmane to be renewed. 

Fol . 72, they request their Phyrmane .... wold have a Considerable reward in 
ready Cash before he wold renew theire Old Phyrmane, 

Fol. 73. what His ancestors freely gave by Phyrmane And hath giuen 

yf English and Dutch large Phyrmanes. 

* Fol. ,102. „yf w°. h was noe Sooner demanded but as readily granted w*? Phyrmanes in yf 
Persian Languadge yf yf English Nation Shold hold that Priviledge soe longe as they pleased • 
to Hue and Settle in their Dominions, and many Other rewards Liberally bestowed Ypon the 
Doctor [Gabriel Bowdens Boughton ] (One beinge [Emir Jemla] very rare amonge yf 
Mahometan! s). 

Fol. 132. [Elephants] now adays none are Shipped oF by any Merchant that hath not yf 
Kinge of Syam’s Phyrmane granted him, if soe they are custome free. 

Fol , 133. yf most important of w c > is whether wee have yf Kinge of Syams Phyrmane 
to trade there or noe. 

See Yule, s. v. Firmaun. [The quotations are valuable as showing the use of the word 
for Boyal Letters Patent or Charters.] 

FORT St GEORGE. 

Fol. 2. The begininge of my residence, or first Part of my Arrival (in India Orientalis) 
was att fforfc S’f Georg s an English Garrison Ypon y® Coast of Ghoromandel. 

Fol. 3. men Women and Children that liue under S’f Georg’s flagge [at Madras]. 

Fol, 31. Our flforfc (and towne) of S’? Georg’s, hath been often Molested, by Some of 
yf Inland N atiue Forces. 
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Fol. 32. Anno Dom: 1672 I stroke downe to Pettipolee in a journey I tooke Overland 
Srom S’f Georg’s to Metchlipatam. 

Rvt in Ynle. [It means the town and fort of Madras. Madras jis still in official docu- 
ments “ Fort Sf George.”] 


GALLE, POINT DE. 

Fol. 39. Such as they in Point de Gala or Queda doe bringe them on board On, 

Fol. 77. They ai’e bought [from Ceylone] from yf Dutch .... in Gala, 

See Yule, s . v . Galle, Point de. [The quotations are valuable for the history of this 
obscure word.] 

GALLE VAT. 

Fol. 64. the Arackan Kinge Sends a parcell of Gylyars vizf Gallys well fitted and 
manned w* 1 ? Arackaners and ffirangues. 

Fol. 92. yf Natiues much dreadinge to dwell there beinge timerous of the Arackaners 
w^ theire Gylyars. 

See Yule, s. v . Gallevat. [The text is exceedingly interesting for the history of the word 
and proves its identity with the galley and also with the Bengali form jalia. See ante , 
Yol. XXIX. p. 408.] 

GANGES, 

Fol. 61. ffirst for yf great Riuer of Ganges : and yf many large and faire arms thereof. 

Fol. 64. Hee fled to a Small Villadge Seated upon the banks of Ganges. 

Fol. 68. yf water of yf Riuer [of Dacca] beinge an arme of the Ganges is Extraordinary 
good. 

Fol. 73. up yf Riuer of Ganges as high as Dacca. 

Fol . 74. This Kingdome of Bengala ... is replenished with many faire and 
pleasant Riuers, the most famous and much admired of w c .k is yf great Biuer Ganges, 

Fol. 75. the great rains .... as high as South Tartaria, w°£ is mountauious and 
raineth there for a quarter of a ye are togeather and rusheth downe yf Ganges and arms 
thereof. 

Fol. 76. But most of the trouble might Easily have been avoided if our Ganges Pilot 
had been any way ingenuous. 

Fol. 86. many of them [Orixas] resort to the Creeks and Bivolets at or about yf Entrance 
into yf Ganges. 

Fol. 87. theire Souls Shall Enter into the bodies of good creatures (in Paradise) that dye 
with theire bodies well filled wf yf holy water of the Ganges : or any of yf arms thereof, or 
yf dye upon the banks thereof, for they accompt yf mudde to be Sanctified as well as yf Water. 

Fol. 87. The Riuer Ganges (and it’s branches) is beld in soe great adoration by these 
jgnorant heathens, that they make many Sacrifices thereto. 

Fol. 91. certain it is yf thisisyf great Riuer Ganges yf Alexander yf great Sailed downe 
in time of his great conquests in Asia <kc : 

Fol . 92. formerly, yea not many years agoe, yf Inhabitants on yf North erne parts of 
Bengala ; trained up their Children ...... Sent them upon travaile to discover yf 

great Ganges : to find out the garden of Eden : (by order of theire Kings). 
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FoL 93. yf water and mudde of yf Ganges Sent from them [Braehmans] w^ tlieire 
Ohoppe or Seale Vpon it is accompted Sacred : Even see farre as Persia . . . . wee liad 
Severall Mortavan Jarrs on board, some full of water Others of Mudde of yf Riuer Ganges, 
sent as pfsents to yf great Merchants of yf Banjan Cast (in this Kingdome [Bengala] ). 

Fot in Yule. [The quotations give the several uses of the word in the 17th century, vis., 
for the Hugli River, any large mouth of the Ganges in the Gangetic Delta, the Ganges Proper.] 

GANTON. 

FoL 152. [In Queda] Theire Weights and measures are . • . yf Gantange : One 
Gantange eont Ex actly 2 Achin Bamboos. 

See Yule, s. v. Gan ton. 

GANZA. 

FoL 84. [Gong] made of fine Gans of Pegn : vizf a very good Sort of bell mettle. 

FoL 158. ffrom Pegu .... Gans. 

See Yule, s . v, Ganza : bell.metal. 

GARCE. 

FoL 56. they transport [from the Coast of Gingalee] above 10000 : Gorse of graine 
yearly. 

See Yule, s. Garce. [A large grain measure in the Madras Presidency : anything up 
to 4 tons and more. See ante , Yol. XXX. p. 408, article on “Tomb.” N. and E. has, p. 40 lor 
2nd Dec. 1689: “ Upon application from Lingapa for a garse of wheat npon payment, it is 

resolved to supply it gratis. 57 ] 

GENTILE — GENTOOE. 

FoL 3. The Natiue inhabitans [of Sort St Georg’s] are for yf most part Gentiles (com- 
monly called Gentues). 

FoL 18, The Gentues accompt themselves a very antient people 
, They are indeed yf Antient Gentiles and as I jmagine of the Seed of those who revolted from 

Moses, forgettinge God to worship a Molten Calfe There is 

another Sort of these Idolaters who aTe accompted to be of a higher Cast (then yf Gentues be). 

FoL 24. gaue me some white and yellow flowers she tooke from her haire of her head that was 
beautifully adorned after yf Gentue fashion. 

FoL 26. but those Natur all Mallabars y$ inhabit Yponyf Mallabar Coast ..... of 
noe gentile Occupations, neither are they admitted into yf Society of yf Banjans or Gentues 
Either in theire houses or Pagods. 

FoL 69. yf richest of Gentues and Banjan Merchants, of w 0 ? 1 this Part of yf Kingdome 
hath great numbers. 

FoL 70. be sent for most rich Merchants of Gentues and Banjans. 

See Yule, s. v. Gentoo. [The quotations are valuable for showing that Gentile meant a Gentoo 
and Gentoo a low-caste Hindu. A r . and E. p. 38 for 20th Nov. 1680, has “ the Mutineers threaten 
to kill the Gentue Oxmen if they bring goods or provisions into the Town, whereupon the merchants 
undertake to ohtain supplies by means of the left handed Oxmen.” Here again we seem to have 
Gentue as a low-caste (Pariah) Hindu in contradistinction to the left-handed or artizan castes. The 
curious sectarian division in Hinduism known as the right and left hand castes of South India should ' 
certainly have found a place in Yule, as these terms are constantly mentioned in old books. They 
include a great number of castes following some the Vaishnava and some the Saiva faith in their 
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Sakti or Female developments. Boughly the right-hand castes are agriculturists and the left-hand 
are artizans : hucksters and small traders are found sprinkled about both classes.] 

- ■ GHUERY. 

Fol. S3. And when Sinketh againe he Striketh 1 : Viz* One gree and soe Onward 2 : viz? 

2 gree then 3 viz* 3 gree one Sleepeth while yf Other waketh and 

tendeth yf Gree. 

See Yule, Sujjp., s.v. Ghurry. [Originally gliari was a water-clock, then the gong on which the 
time was struck, then the unit of time itself, t. e., an hour of 24 minutes or one-sixtieth of a whole 
day, then the European hour of 60 minutes, then the clock or watch indicating European time. 
Here it means the Indian hour of 24 minutes or also the water-clock and its gong.] 

GINGERLY. 

Fol . 3. yf Coast of Gingalee. 

Fol. 47. Many English Merchants and Others have yearely Ships and Vessels built here [Nar- 
sapore], beinge yf onely Commodious Port on this or yf next Coast adjovneinge thereto viz? 
Gingalee. 

Fol. 56. The Coast called Gingalee is Certainly yf most pleasant and Commodious Sea 
Coast that India affordeth, pleasant in many respects, beinge a most delicate champion [flat plains] 

land . It beginneth at Point or Cape Goodawaree, the Entrance or South Side 

of yf bay Corango yf Cape lyeth in Lattf (?) and reacheth or Extendeth it Selfe Soe farre as to yf 
Pagod Jn? Gernaet. 

Fol. 134. yett butter and Oyle from Gingalee o r Bengala. 

See Yule, s . v . Gingerly with very inadequate note. [The text shows clearly that the term 
meant the Coast between tbe “ Coromandel’ 1 ' and “ Orissa ” Coasts,!, e., between the Godavari 
estuary and Juggernaut Pagoda. It was also more commonly known to mariners as tbe Golcondah 
Coast. The above are the only quotations known to me illustrating this term. See ante , Vol. XXX. 
p. 345.] 

GINGHAM. 

Fol. 101. ffrom Hugly and Ballasore .... Ginghams. 

See Yule, s. v. Gingham : an Indian cotton cloth. [N. and F. p. 18 for 13th April 1880 , 
has “ ginghams ” : and p. 24 for 19th June 1880 “ ginghams, white : ginghams browne.” See ante 
Vol. XXIX. p. 339.] 

GOA. 

Fol. 144. A Portuguees Shipp hound from Goa to Macau In China. 

See Yule, s . v. Goa. 

GODAVERY. 

Fol. 2. It [the Choromandel Coast] Extendeth it Selfe to point Goodaware on yf South 
Side of yf bay Corango. 

Fol. 56. Point or Cape Goodawaree the Entrance or South Side of yf bay Corango. 

See Yule, s . v. Godavery. See also ante , Vol. XXX. p. 351 f. p. 392. 

GOLCONDAH. 

Fol. 50. I shall Speake Something of the Metropolitan Citty, Golcondah . . . . The 
ffaire and Beautifull Citty Golcondah is an inland one and the Metropolitan of yf Kingdome 
. . . . y® Whole is called yf Kingdome of Golcondah. 

Fol. 51. This Kingdome .... hath yf Enjoyment of yf most plenty of rich Diamonds 
in y® Vniverse, about 100 miles from Golcondah yf Earth doth most abound therewith. 
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Fol. 57. As for theire Idolatrous way of worship, they Enjoy it as fully as in any Other place 
in y® Empire of the Grand Mogoll (or territories of Golcondah). 

Not in Yule, but should have been, as the diamonds did not come from Golcondah, as above 
correctly explained. 

GOMBROON. 

Fol 93. att our arrivall in Gombroone. 

See Yule, s . v. Gombroon : the old name for Bandar ’Abbas in the Persian Gulf. 

GONG. 

FoL 84. They Strike not with or Ypon a bell (for the Mahometans Yse none) but it is a round 

5 att of one foot and a halfe or two foot Over, (Some are very much larger) it is hunge 

up by a Stringe through a hole on one Side thereof, Soe as to take it’s free Swinge and is called a 
Gonge : they Strike thereon with a Small Mallat of wood and yieldeth a most Excellent Sound and 
Echo. 

FoL 134. beats yf Gunge for all people (that please) to buy our goods, before w®£ they 
dare not buy any. 

FoL 153. to See yf Gunge beaten round the Cittv, w*? a lowd and Severe Proclamation.' 

FoL 1 58. from China .... Gungs. 

See Yule, s. Gong. 

GOOZERAT. 

FoL 62. Hee Sent ..... his youngest Son Mo rat Bakche into Guzaratt. 

FoL 94. rupees . , , Coyned in yf Mint at Dacca : & are of yf Same Yalue of those in 
Guzaratt or Goleondah. 

See Yule, s. v . Goozerat, but his quotations stop at 1554, 

GRAM. 

FoL 56, Yery delicate good Land [Gingalee Coast] affordinge yf greatest plenty of Graine 
vizt Severall Sorts of gramme. 

FoL 63. [Bengala] affordinge great plenty of ... . gramme. 

FoL 163. if wee have a quantitie of course goods On board vizt gramme. 

See Yule, s. v. Gram, whose earliest quotation is 3702. 

GUALA. 

FoL 43, they are called Gualas and will carry one 40 miles p? diem w*? noe great difficulty. 

Not in Yule. [The word in the text does not mean the well-known gw alia (gavdld) or cow 
keeper of Indian domestic economy, but the fcdvalan, or dooly -bearer, of the old days in Madras.] 

GUDDORAH. 

FoL 35. This towne [Metchlipatam] is famous alsoe for a bridge w°£ bridge 

reaeheth from yf great gate of Metchlipatam over to Guddorah w c ?» is one English mile in 
length and of a Considerable breadth, and is called by the Name of Guddorah bridge. 

FoL 39. Most Eminent Men that inhabit Metchlipatam and Guddorah. are Mahometans. 

FoL 42. a more memorable fight S? Edward Winter had w above 300 of them [Resbutes] 
Vpon Guddorah bridge when he and his Trumpeter cleared yf way and drove Severall of them 
Over yf bridge to yf Great Astonishment of all yf Natiues and flame of that worthy Knight. 

Not in Yule: but see Yule’s quotation from Fryer, 1673, s. v. Patna, where the place turns up as 
Gundore. It is practically part of the town of Masulipatam. Sir Edward Winter’s exploit is 
pictured on his monument in Battersea Church. 


(To be continued .) 
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SUBHASHITAMALIKA. 

Translated from German Poets * 

BY PROFESSOR 0. 0 APPELLEE, Ph.D. s JENA. 

( Concluded from p . 444.) 

Error and Truth. 

96 

O gliicklicli wer noch hofEen kann 
Aus diesem Meer des Irrthums aufzutauchen ! 

Was man nicht tat, das eben brauehte man, 

Und was man hat, kann man nicht brauchen. 

srfn % 

srerirw »rrf^T5n^r I 

rTr#^- ^q-q-SRT =T %(% rr- 
55TRTf*r 1 1 

dhanyo yam asa na jahati dehinam 
pratarane mohajalasya varidhSh l 
tatty ena yad dhy arthakaram na vedmi taj 
janami yat tasya na labhyate phalam it 

97 

Gefakrlich ists den Leu zu wecken, 

Verderblich ist des Tigers Zahn ; 

Jedoch das schrecklichste der Schrecken 
Das ist der Mensch in seinem Wahn. 

ssjTsrm^ f^TRcr^ I 
m rw^TR-r § ny 
5r?r TT^rf^rr^ mffrr- 11 

suptasya sixhhasya bhayaya bodhanam 
vipattay6 yyaghramukham yidaritam I 
maliabhayanam tu bhayam mahattamam 
naro matibhrantimad£na mohitah 11 

98 

Schadliche Wahrheit, ich ziehe sie vor dem niitzlichen Irrthum. 

Wahrheit heilet den Schmerz, den sie vielleieht nns erregt. Goethe. 

gtSflwflcf if 1 cpSTRT* 5JP^n% ll 

yaram nasakaram satyam m6had arthakarad api I 

eatyaj jatam hi yad duhkham tat prayah samyati svayam It 


Goethe, 


Schiller, 
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99 

Wenn ich kennte den Weg dea Herrn, 
Ich ging ihn wahrhaftig gar zn gern; 
Eiihrte man mich in der Wahrheit Haus, 
Bei Gott, ich ging nicht yrieder herans. 


?r =3r RRf M=ot w^r II 

satpatham yadi janiyum prapadyeya sukMna tam \ 
na eha satyagriham prapya nirgachchheyam kadachana li 

100 

Irrthnm yerlasst nns nie, doch ziehet ein holier Bediirfniss 
Immer den strebenden Geist leise zur Wahrheit hinan. 


#rfFwrtfrcTiftfr sjrrRRfRir I 
^TrFcf II 

mohandhakarasaxhvitam ika kachin mahattara \ 
utpatantam manohamsam satyam praty npakarshati | i 

Inner Life. 

101 

Zierlich Denken nnd siiss Erinnem 
1st das Leben im tiefsten Inn era. 


»TRRf sr&TRRT f%R*f ^ | 

Ef ^ rT^Rfrt II 


bhayanam vartamananam chintanam cha snpesalam | 
smritisankhyam cha vrittanam tad antarhridi jivanam \\ 


102 


Das Spiel des Lebens sieht sich heitrer an, 
Wenn man den sickern Schatz im Herzen tragt. 


tsrrfrsRwr % I 

samsaro ’yam asar6 ’pi ramyavat pratibh^ti m§ l 
bibhratas tam ahartavyam antaratmani sSyadhim || 


103 

Ich besass es doch einmal, 
Was so kSstlich ist ; 

Dass man doch zn seiner Qnal 
Nimmer es vergisst ! 


S«r f^nfhrr trt fafa: I 
wr% RRf tfcrnp II 


mamapy asid asan puryam nidhinam paramo nidhih | 
tasya yan nasti yismartnm samtapah parijayate ll 


Goethe. 


Goethe. 


Goethe. 


Schiller. 


Goethe. 
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104 


1st die Zeit auch hingeflogen, 
Die Erinnrung weichet nie ; 

Als eia liehfcer Regenbogen 
Steht auf triiben Wolken sie. 




%rr<% f^TrT^ || 


s y amamegb a Yali lin am indrayudham iYojjYalam \ 
vishayanam atitanam smaranam ch^tasi sthitam ll 


Uhland, 


105 

Ihr gliickliehen Augen, 

Was je ihr gesehn : 

Es sei wie es wolle, 

Es war dock so schon. ^ 

Goethe. 

f I 

m ^r**PT»T^r: u 

lie sakhayau yiraumy 6sha chakshushi saphalikritS I 
priyam syad apriyam va syat prag abhud bhavatoh sukham \[ 


Tranquillity. 


106 

Die Rah ist doch das beste 
Auf dieser Erdenwelt. 

Was bleibt uns denn auf Erden, 

Wird uns die Ruh vergallt ? 

Die Rose welkt in Schauern, 

Die uns der Friihling giebt ; 

Wer hasst, ist zu bedauern, 

Undmehr noch fast wer liebt. Fontane 

5m% frr^w 

=rr% sn I 

sfr ^rsrrc - : ii 

santim manye dhanam anupamam jivite manushanam 
nasS tasyah sakalabhuvane si shy ate nab kim anyat \ 
pushpam vatair abhihatam iva mlayamanam vasantd 
yo dyesbastbab sa sukhavikalah kim punar yali sakamab. |l 

107 

Die Menschen die nach Ruhe sucben, die finden Ruhe nimmermehr, 

Weil sie die Ruhe, die sie suchen, bestandig jagen yor sich her. ^ iy^ LLER 
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5irr% erf *r % | 

TORI f erf ir^FcT «T^ | | 

ye santim mrigayante tam na te yindanti karhichit | 
yasmad yam mrigayante tam pranudanti pad£ pad£ }| 

108 

Der du yon dem Himmel bist, 

Allen Schmerz und Leiden stillest, 

Den, der doppelt elend ist, 

Doppelt mit Erqnicknng fullest, 

Ach ich. bin des Treibens miide, 

Was soli all der Scbmerz nnd Lust 1 
Siisser, beilger Fried e, 

Komm, acli komm in meine Brust ! ^ 

Goethe. 

rrorrfcf fttfq* w f^rrafr^trfqr I 
5iT% *pt fro^r 



diyyodbhaye sakaladabkhavinasayitri 
dvis tapitam dvir api ya sisirikaroshi i 
sant^ priyS visa mano mama duyamanam 
saihsarachakrapanVrittisukhasukhena || 

Of Bhartri . III. 39. 


109 

Ueber alien Gipfeln ist Huh, 

In alien Wipfeln sparest du 
Feinen Haucb; 

Die Voglein scbweigen im Walde. 

Warte nnr, balde 
Rubesfc du aucb. 

Goethe. 

frfftjr ftrFrr wro 
TOT *r I 

f^rf ^ q-crfWfir- 

*pn 5jrFcft^r% |j 

agrl girinam vitata prasannata 
sfikhasu mando *py anilo na v§patS | 
kritam cha maunam yipin£ patatribhir 
manalj sanais tyara api santir eshyati n 
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Various Objects. 


110 

Edel sei der Mensch, 

Hiilfreich und g*u.t ! 

Denn das alleiu unterseheidet ihn 

Von alien W esen, die wir kennen. ^ 

Goethe. 

ff qn%v% n 

ndaratma manushyah syat parish aih ehbpakarakah | 
tavataira hi sary£bhyah pranibhyO vyatirichyat§ u 

Cf Bhdg. Pur. X. 22, 35. 

Ill 


Die Statte, die ein guter Mensch betrat, 
Die ist geweiht fur alle Zeiten. 

^TfTr'Trf 'TlT^'Tsbr | 

^q-f ^isrr^rcsrRrer li 

sajjanasya sakrit putam padasparsena yat stlialam | 
anyesham sarvakalesliu tat sukhayopajayate || 


Goethe. 


112 

Was schanderst du zuriick vor Gift ? wie selten stirbfc ein Mensch daran I 

Und Iachst der Wollnst sehnlich zu, die stiindlich mordet was sie kann . lir 

^ ^ vv. Muller. 

r* f^rp*rr?r f^r% q-5^q- r . | 

5 irr^Ti% h 

kim bibheshi vishat tata hanyante y£na panchashah | 
vyasanani tu pushnasi marayanti sahasrasah 1 1 


113 

Wenn gestrauchelfc ist ein Mann, 

Mag er wiedersich erheben ; 

Dem gefallnen Weibe kann 

Nichts die Reinheit wiedergeben, _ 

w Ruckert. 

ip? 

Tf^rr 5 n 

skhalitah punar utthaturh gantuih ch6tsahat£ puraan 1 
patitam tu striyam kaschin notthapayitum asty alam It 

Cf Chdn, 99. 


114 


Mann mit zugeknopffcen Taschen, 
Dir thut niemand was zu lieb : 

Hand wird nur yon Hand gewaschen ; 
Wenn du nehmen willst, so gieb l 


Goethe. 
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f^RTT* C F^R 'Tr^rfTrft^ II 

he kadarya tavadatur 11a kaschit kurut 6 priyam { 
lipsamanah syayam dehi phal&ia phalam adisa u 

115 

Yon des Lebens Giitern alien 
1st der Rukm das Hoohste dock; 

Wenn der Leib in Stanb zerf alien, 

Lebt der grosse Name noch. Schilli 

sjfirCqr TOtffc II 

sarveshy iha dhant-sliy ahur yaso dhanam anuttamam l 
bhasmibhmte sarire ’pi puny a kirtir na nasyati || 

Cf. KatUs . XXII. 26 ; Earn. Ufa. 6. 


116 

Es soli der Dichter mit dem Konig gehen, 

Denn beide wandeln anf der Menschheit Hohen. g CHn 

wm wrwffc l 

srf^tr II 

kavi rasikakavyasya rajna samgamam arbati I 
vrajitau yad ubhay asya lokasyevayatamsatam U 

Cf. Subhdshitavali 160. 


117 

TJeber ein Ding -wird viel geplandert, 

Viel berathen nnd lange gezandert, 

End endlich giebt ein boses Muss 

Der Sache widrig den Besehlnss. ~ 

Goethe. 

rwtji 

chiram yastuni kasmimsehid vanmantrabhyam yilambyate J 
itikartavyata vayat kurnt6 natra nischayam || 

Cf. M. Bh. Y. 112. 


118 

Ware nicht das Ange sonnenhaft, 

Die Sonne konnt’ es nicit erblicken ; 
Lag’ nicht in nns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 
Wie konnt’ nns Gottliches entzueken f 


Goethe. 
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Htw fWTf^T 



H%?r *nt % Tmrw 

rj- % ^ II 

bhaven na cbed akshi nisargasauram 
kim suryain alokitum utsaheta | 
bbav£ta divyb yadi no matnaima 
divySsbu m6 ’rtheshu katbam ratih syat || 


119 

Em jeglicher versucbt sein Gluck, 

Docb scbmal nur ist die Bahn zam Rennen s 
Der Wagen rollt, die Acbsen brennen ; 

Der Held dringt kiibn voran, der Scbwacbling bleibt zurilck, 

Der Sfcolze fallt mit laeherlicbem Falle, 

Der Kluge uberbolt sie alle. ~ 

n Schiller. 

^RTr^rm-s crf^cTT^r m ^rr^r ^ 

sjTFTrf^fef^r iF^rfr 
^n?RiT : <Rft «rw%f?r jrt: || 

eharyabhumib parimitapada yatra dhavanti sarv6 
chakranam cha prasaranajusha m aushnyam aksha bhajant6 | 
surasyavir bliavati javanam mandata chabalasya 
praudhacharah patati dharanim laksham apsdti daksha^ || 


120 


Wie in den Liiften der Sturmwind saust, 

Man weiss nicht von wannen er kommt nnd braust, 
Wie der Quell ans verborgenen Tiefen* 

So des Sangera Lied ans dem Innern scballfe 
Und weckefc der dunkeln Gefiible Gewalt, 

Die im Herzen wunderbar schliefen. 



JTTfrfrr W 


jfhf *rr§%*‘ jfNr- 

5RRr ir$ f^rrf *r% If 


ajnatasvanajanmabhumir anilab prodvati digbhyo yath& 
gddban nihsarati ksbaran sphutajalair utso yatba gahvardt l 
gltam ramyam idamprakaram urasd gatur babih procbcbarad 
bb&vanam svapatam manahsu nitar&m dbatt6 samnjjpimbbanam || 

Cf, Sak. v. 99. 
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Metres. 

Sloka 1-5, S, 10, 12, 16, 18, 19, 21-24, 26, 29-85, 37-50, 52-55, 58-62, 64, 66, 68-76, 78, 79, 
81-89, 92,94,98-105, 107, 110-117. irya 6,13, 15. Upajati 7, 11, 14, 27, 56, 95, 111, 118. 
Vamsastha 9, 17, 25, 28, 63, 96, 97, 109. Drutavilambita 20. Va&antatilaka 108. Malmi 
90. SikbarM 5l! Harm! 91. Mandakranta 80, 106, 119. Sarclulavikriclita 36, 57, 67, 120. 
STagdhara 65, 77, 93. 

Names of Poets . 

Balde 77. Brentano 47. Bube 23, 68. Burger 49. Burmaim 2. Cronegk 76. Fontane 
106. K. Forster 71. Geibel 70. Gellert 11. Gleim 20. Goetbe 1, 3-7, 17, 19, 25, 27-31, 33, 
37, 38, 41, 57, 58, 62, 64, 65, 67, 72, 79, 80, 82, 84, 85, 88-91, 93, 95, 96, 98-101, 103, 105, 
108-111, 114, 117, 118. Balm 61. Herder 26, 45. Lenau 83. Lessing 42. Logau 16, 21, 
43,48. * W. Muller IS, 39, 44, 107, 112. Nicolai 35. Btickert 14, 15, 78, 113. Salis 18. 
Scheffel 66. Schiller 8-10, 12, 22, 24, 32, 34, 36, 40, 46, 50-55, CO, 63, 69,73-75, 81, 86, 87, 92, 
94, 97, 102, 115, 116, 119, 120. Uhland 104. Wieland 56. 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE'S HOBSON-JOBSON OR 
GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 

BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A. 

(Continued from j). 448.) 


Ely -maid e ; s. i\ Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Embajadores; ann. 1404: s. v. Kincob, 369, 

Embary ; aun. 1665 : s. v. Ambaree, 756. i. 

Embelgi ; s . v. Myrobalan, 465, ii. 

Emblic ; s . i\ Myrobalan, 465, i, 466, i. 

Emblica •, s. v. Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Emblic a officinalis ; s. i\ Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Emblica Phyllanthus ; s. v. Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Emblic myrobalan; s . v. Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Emblic Myrobalans ; s. v. 262, i. 

Erne; ann. 1682 : s. v. Cassowary, 774, i. 

Emeer ; ann. 1813 : s . Bendameer, 63, i. 

Emer; $. v . Ameer, 12, i; ann. 1615: s. v* 
Ameer, 12, i. 

Emery ; ann. 1516 : s. v, Suratb, 666, i. 

Emeu ; ann. 1631 and 1682 : s. v. Cassowary, 
774, i. 

Em fatiota ; 77, ii, footnote, twice, 

Emir; s . v . Ameer, 11, ii, s . v. Koshoon, 375, 
ii; ann. 1407: a. v. Nokar,481, i; ann. 1441 : 
s, v . Dar<5ga, 230, i ; ann. 1621 : s. v . Benda- 
meer, 62, ii, 3 times; ann. 1753: $. v. Coocb 
Azo, 783, ii; ann. 1760: s. v. Souba, 649, ii; 
ann. 1817 : s. v. Badgeer, 34, ii. 

Emir ; ann. 1333: s. v . Bobachee, 75, ii. 

Emmerties ; s. v. Piece-goods, 586, i. 

Emmet, white; ann. 1679: s 4 v. Ant, White, 
758, i. 


Emna ; s. v. Maund, 431, i. 
i. Emodio ; ann. 1572 : s . v . India, 332, ii, 

! Emddus; ann. 1572: s . v . India, 332, ii. 

Emodus ; 5 . v . Himalva, 315, i. * • 
j Emoy ; ann. 1770: s . v . Liampo, 393, i. 

| Empedocles ; ann. 1060 : 5. v. Buddha, 90, ii. 

1 Emphyteusis ; 77, ii, footnote, twice. 

! Emphyteuta ; 77, ii, footnote, twice, 
j Empolear-se; $. v . Polea, 542, ii. 

Emporium; ann. 1727: s. v . Cbinsura, 154, ii, 
"Empousa; s. i\ Ghoul, 284, ii. 

Emwy; s. v. Amoy, 32, i. 

Enarea ; $. i\ Coffee, 178, ii. 

Enaum; s. v. Inaum, 329, i. 

Englesayad; ann. 1683: s . v. English-bazar, 
262, i. 

EngLsh-bazar ; s. v 4 262, i. 

English B&zar ; ann. 1878 : s. i\ English- bazar, 
262, i. 

English- town. ; s. v. English-bazar, 262, i. 
English-water ; ann. 1885 : s. i\ Bilayutee paw- 
nee, 765, i. 

Eng-wa; s. v . Ava, 30, i. 

Enterlooper ; ann. 1760 : s, v. Interloper, 335, i. 
Eocri; ann. 1626: $. v. Kerseymere, 365, ii. 
Eois ; B. 0. 30 : $. i\ Suttee, 667, ii. 

Eppon ; s . v m Factory, 264, ii. 

Equula ; s. v, Cayally, 135, ii. 
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Equula caballa ; s> v, Cavally, 13 5, ii. 

Erf ; s. v. Compound (c), 186, ii. 

Eri ; ann. 1680 : s . v. Moonga, 825, i. 
fir-i; s. v . Cauvery, 135, ii. 

Ena ; ann. 1680 : s . v. Moonga, 825, i. 

Erindy ; ann. 1680 : s. v. Moonga, 825, i. 
Eriobotrya japonica ; 5. v . Loquot, 397, ii. 
Ermeuie; aun. 1300 : s . v. Farash, 266, ii. 

Erveh Barmen ; ann. 1500 : s. v. Cranganore, 
211 , ii. 

Er-u ; s. v. Cautery, 135, ii. 

Erythrina indica ; s. v . Coral-tree, 196, ii. 
Erytkroxylon areolatum; s. v. Deodar, 236, ii. 
Escada ; 5. v . Iskat, 335, i. 

Esclave .Divine ; ann. 1702 : s. v . Deva-dasi, 
237, ii. 

Escrito ; s. v. Chit, 156, ii. 

Escrivao ; s. v. Scrivan, 608, i. 

Esh ; s. p. Bish, 72, ii; ann. 1812 : s. v. Bisb, 
73, i. 

Esbta ; ann. 1700 : $. v . Zend, 869, ii. 

Esmok ; 623, ii, footnote. 

Espaty ; ann. 1553 : s. v. Cospetir, 202, i. 

Espera ; ann. 1510 : s. v. Pardao, 840, ii, twice. 
Espingarde ; ann. 1554 : s. v. Seer-fish, 612, i. 
Espiquenardo ; ann. 1563: s. v» Nard, 4/3, ii. 
Esquimaux; $. v „ India, 331, ii. 

Essina ’emporion; $. v. Oojyne, 487, i. 

Esta ; ann. 1700: s t v. Zend, 869, ii. 

Estain ; ann. 1609 : s. v. Budgroolc, 92, ii ; 

ann. 1646 : s. v. Calay, 111, ii. 

Estan; s. v. Tank, 684, i. 

Estandart; ann. 1572: s. v . Melinde, 433, ii, 
twice. 

Estang; s. v . Tank, 684, i; ann. 1610: s. v. 
Tank, 684, ii, twice ; ann. 1785 : 5. v. Tank, 
684, i. 

Estanque ; s. v. Tank, 684, i. 

Estia ; ann. 1700 : $. v . Zend, 869, ii. 

Estivador ; s. v. Stevedore, 652, i. 

Estivar ; 8 . v. Stevedore, 652, i, twice. 

Estopa ; s. v. Istoop, 335, i. 

Estradiot ; ann. 1595 : s . v . Turban, 718, ii. 
Estreito do Gobernador ; s. v. Governors Straits, 
299, i. 

Estrelda amandava; s. v, Avadavat, 30, ii. 
Estrellas ; ann. 1634 : s. v. Boom, 582, i. 
Estremadura ; ann. 1505 : s, v. Narsinga, 474, i, 
Esturion ; ann. 1615: 8, v . Durian, 256, i. 
Eswara; ann, 1651 : s. v. Saiva, 592, i. 


Etang; s. v. Tank, 684, i. 

Etape ; 5 . v. Tappaul, 685, i. 

Etaya ; ann. 1781 : s. v . Kunkur, 379, i. 

Eternal Islands; aim. 930 : s. v. Oojyne, 487, i. 
Ethiopia; 175, ii, footnote; ann. 1553: s. v. 
Fetish, 267, ii ; ann. 1570: 5 . v . Melinde, 
433, i ; ann. 1795 : s. v . Pali, 506, i. 

Ethiopian ; s, v. Hnbshee, 326, i, s. 2 ?, India, 
331, i. 

Ethiopian Sea ; ann. 1586 : s. v. Zanzibar, 
746, ii ; ann. 1727 : s . v. Guardafui, Cape, 
305, ii. 

Ethiopie ; aun. 1610 : s . v . Caffer, 108, ii. 
Ethnike ; ann. 1626 : s . v. Gooroo, 296, ii, s . v. 
Navait, 475, ii. 

’Etzukanfzen ; ann. 820 : s. v. Chicane, 147, i. 
Euboea ; atm. 210 : s. v. Giraffe, 289, i, 
Eudynamys oriental^ ; s. v. Koel, 374, i. 

Eugenes ; ann. 1659 : s. v. Ooiyne, 487, ii. 
Eugenia ; s. v. Jamboo, 342, i, twice. 

Eugenia Jambolana ; ann, 1530 : s. v . Jamoon, 
343, i. 

Eugenia jambolana ; s. v. Jamoon, 342, ii ; ann. 

153 ) : a. v. Jamoon, 343. i. 

Eugenia jambos ; s. r. Jamboo, 342, i, s. v . 
Jamoon, 342, ii. 

E ugenia jambu ; ann. 1530 : s. 47 . Jamoon, 343, i. 
Eugenia Malaccensis ; s. v . Jamboo, 342, i. 
Eulabes intermedia ; s. v. Myna, 464, ii. 

Eulabes religiosa ; s. v. Myna, 464, ii. 

Eulopbia ; s. v. Saleb, 592, ii. 

Euphorbia ; Pricldy-pear, 554, i. 

Euphorbia Neriifolia ; s. Prickly-Pear, 554, i. 
Euphorbia Royleana; $. v. Prickly-pear, 554, i. 
(5 times) and ii. 

Euphorbia Tirucalli ; s. v . Milk-bush, 434, i. 
Euplirate ; ann. 1771 : s. v» Zend, 869, ii, twice. 
Euphrates ; s, v. Balsora, 40, ii, s. v* India, 330, 
ii, s Vt Bussora, 768, ii; ann. 80 : s f v. Teak, 
692, ii ; ann. 1330: s. r. Delhi, 234, ii ; ann. 
1652 : s. v. Con go-bunder, 782, ii. 

Eurasian ; s. ». 262, i, 798, i, a.v Burgher (a), 
100, ii, 5 . v. Cheechee, 142, ii, s. v. Lip-lap, 
395, ii, s v. Malabar (b), 413, i ; ann. 1866 : 
s. v. Khudd, 813, ii ; ann. 1877 : s. v. Burgher 
(a), 100, ii; anu. 1880: 8. v> Cheechee, 142, 
ii, s. v, 262, ii, twice, s. v. Palankeen, 504, ii. 
Europe ; s , v. 262, ii, twice, 798, 1,8. v. Country, 
206, i; ann. 1673 and 1711 : s . v. 262, ii ; 
ann. 1781 and 1782 : s. t?. 798, i ; ann. 1794 : 
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$. v. Eespondentia, 577, i ; ann. 1817 (twice) 
and 1866 : s . t\ 262, ii. 

European; s. 2 ?. Europe, 262, ii, twice. 

European water ; s. v . Bil&yutee pawnee, 71, i. 
Europe harness ; $, v. Country, 206, i. 

Europe shop ; s. v. Europe, 262, ii ; ann. 1817 : 

s. v, Europe, 262, ii. 

Era; ann. 3350 : s. v . Plantain, 541, ii. 

Ere ; s. i\ Plantain, 541, i, s. v. Prickly-pear, 
554, i ; atm. 1616 : s. r. Elephanta, 260, i. 
Exberbourgh; ann. 1665 : s. v. Ehotass, 849, i, 
Eyah ; ann. 1782 : 5. i\ Ayah, 31, ii. 

Eysham ; v . 262, ii. 

Ezotir Vedam ; 8. t>, Tedas* 734, ii. 

F 

Facchini : 3, v. Boy (b), 83, i. 

Facchiuo ; $. Hummaul, 327, i. 

Fachilador ; s. v. Fetish, 267, i. 

Fachini ; ann. 1567 ; s. v. Palankeen, 503, i. 
Fachurier ; s. v. Fetish, 267, i, 

Fackeer ; ann. 1773 : s. v. Sunydsee, 662, ii. 
Fackeeres ; ann. 1633 : s. v. Fakeer, 265, i. 
Facquire ; ann. 1754: s. v. Tope (b), 712, ii, 
twice. 

Facteur; ann. 1610: 8. v* Bankshall (a), 47, i, 
v. Factor, 263, i; aim. 1763 : s. Larry - 

bunder, 817, i. 

Factitius; s.t. Fetish, 267, i, twice. 

Factor ; s . v . 262, ii, 3 times, 263, i, 8 . v. 
Aumildar, 80, i, 8. v. Civilian, 171, i, 8. v. 
Compound, 187, ii, s. *>. Gomasta, 294, i, s. v- 
Presidency, 552, ii, twice ; ann. 1500 : $. i\ 
Factory, 263, ii; ann. 15(1: s. v. 263, i ; 
ann. 1502 : s. Batta, 762, ii; ann, 1510 : 
a, v. Coir, 180, ii, s. v, Salsette (b), 595, i ; 
ann. 1519: s. v. Pulicat, 557, ii; ann. 1535: 
a, t?. Satigam, 854, i; ann. 1552: $. v. Anche- 
dfra, 20, ii; ann. 1582: a. v. 263, i ; ann. 
• 1598: s . v . Pangara, 509, ii; ann. 1600: 
v. 263, i; ann. 1615: $. v» Gallevat (b), 
276, ii; ann, 1624: s. t?. Bulgar, 96, i; ann. 
1626 : 8. v . Kerseymere, 865, ii ; ann. 1653 : 
*. v. Congo-bunder, 783, i; ann. 1661: 8. v. 
Presidency, 553, i, twice; ann. 1666 : s. v. 
263, i ; ann. 1673 : s t ». Begar, 61 , i, 5. v. Grab, 
300, i, *. r. Patchouli, 518, i, s. v . Writer, 
74% ii; ann. 1675-6 : t\ 263, i, 3 thnes; 
ana. 1677-7$ : 8, r. Eoundel r 583, i ^ann. 1689 


(twice) and 1711 : s. v, 268, ii; ann. 1727 : s. t\ 
Chinsura, 154, ii, s. v. Madras, 407, ii ; ann. 
1748: 8. v. 263, ii; ann. 1762: s. t\ Writer, 
742, ii ; ann. 1778 : s.v. Gomasta, 294, i ; ann. 
1781 and 1786 : s. v. 263, ii. 

Factory ; 8, v. 263, ii, 264, i (twice) and ii, a. v. 
Angengo, 21, ii, see 22, ii, footnote, i. r. 
Auiung, 30, i, s. v . Balasore, 39, i, s. v. Bamd, 
42, i, 8. v . Bantam, 47, ii, S. v. Banyan-Tree, 
50, i, s, v. Bay, 55, ii, s. v . Bencoolen, 62, i, 
s . v . Chinsura, 154, ii, s v * Chuttanutty, 170, 
i, s, v. Compound, 387, ii, twice, a. v. Consoo 
House, 190, ii, twice, s . v . Factor, 262, ii, 263, 
i, s . v. Gombroon, 294, ii, twice, s. v. Hong, 
320, ii, s. v . Hoogly, 321, ii, 8. v. Juribasso, 
362, i, s. v. Larkin, 387, i and ii, s. v . Mahc, 
409, i, s. v . Orombarros, 493, ii, s. v. Pagar, 
498, i, s. v. Porca, 548, i, s. v. Presidency, 552, 

i, 553, i, 5. v. Pulicat, 557, ii, 8. v. Sadras, 588, 

ii, S‘.e 662, i, footnote, 8. v . Surat. 664, i, $. i/ 4 . 

Syriam, 673, ii, s. v. Writer (a), 742, ii, 5. v. 
Achanock (1), 752, i, s. v. Calash, 771, i and 
footnote (twice), $. z?. Canhameira, 771, ii, s. t\ 
Congo-bunder, 782, ii, 8. v, Godavery, 802, 
i; aim. 1498 : s. v. Andor, 757, ii; ann. 
1500: s, v, 263, ii ; ann. 1554: s, v. Linguist, 
395, i, s . V' Panikar, 510, ij ann. 1561 1 s. t». 
Muncheel, 456, ii ; ann. 1606 : $. v. 264, i; ann. 
1633: s. v . Cosmin, 784, i; ann. 1615 : s. *?. 
Buxee, 104, i, s. v . 264, i; ann. 1616: 8* V. 
Firmaun, 270, i, s . v . Sappan-wood, 600, ii ; 
ann. 1644: s. v* Panikar, 510, i ; afin, 1648: 
s t v. Pariah, 514, ii ; ann. 1665 : s . v . Cossiln- 
bazar, 784, ii ; ann. 1672 : s. v . Sadras, 5$8, ii ; 
«ann. 1673 : s. v , Patna, 520, i; ann. 1676 
Junkeon, 812, ii ; ann. 1677-78 : s . Eoundel, 

583, i; ann. 1678 : s. v. Palankeen, 836, ii ; 
ann. 1679 : s. i\ Spotted-Deer, 651, ii, $. v. 
Compound, 782, i, a. ?>. Pig-sticking, 844, i ; 
ann. 1680 : 8. v . Bungalow, 76$, i, s. r. 
Canhameira, 772, i, 8, Gonicopoly, 783, i, 
$. v. Gorawallah, 802, ii ; ann. 1681 : s. r. 
Deuti, 790, i ; ann. 1683 : a. v. Cowry, 
209, ii, 8. t\ English-bazar, 262, i, r. 
Gardens, 278, ii, S' 0 . Julibdar, 357, 
ii, S' fl.Maund, 432, i, a. v* Pun, £58, ii,$. r. 
Interloper, 808, ii; anm 1690: a. v . Beer, 59, 
ii, s, v < Bencoolen, 62, ii, t;. Urz^ 733, i, a. 
Shiraz, 856, i; ann. 1698 : & v. Zemindar, 
748, i; ann. 1701 : s. v. Liampo* 819, i; ann. 
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1702 : s . v. Calcutta, 111, ii, s. v. Hosbol- 
hooknm, 325, i, s. v, Pagar, 498, i, twice ; 
anu. 1706: a. v. Harry, 806, i ; ann. 1711 : 
5 . v . Comprador e, 138, ii ; a, v. Maund, 482, 
i; aim. 1726: s. v. Bacanore, 34, i, s . v. 
Chinsura, 154, ii, s. v. Guinea-cloths, 307, i ; 
aim. 17 27 : s. v, Bacanore, 34, i, s . v. Ghan- 
dernagore, 140, ii, twice, s. v . Belly, Mount, 

235, ii, s . 2 ?. Long-cloth, 395, ii, a, v. Cauha- 
meira, 772, i, s. v. Congo-bunder, 783, i ; 
aim- 1756 : s. #. Chawbuek, 142, ii ; ann. 
1764 : s. v. Impale, 329, i, ann. 1782 : s. v. 
Band el, 7 60, ii; ann. 1785: s. v. Gomasta, 
294, i; ann. 1882: s. v. Chow-chow, 164, ii, 
■s, v . Compradore, 189, ii, twice. 

Factorye; ann. 1582 : s . v . Factory, 263, ii. 
Factory-house ; ami. 1809 : s. v. Factory, 264, i. 
Facturae ; * * v. Fetish, 267, i. 

Fa cl da ; s. v, Fedea, 798, ii, twice. 

Faghfnr ; s. v+ 264, ii, see 37, i, footnote. 

Faghfur ; s. v. Bahaudur, 37, i. 

Fah-hian; s . v. Peshawar, 531, ii. 

Faictureries ; s. v. Fetish, 267, i. 

Failsoof ; s. v. 264, ii. 

Failsuf ; s. v. Failsoof, 264, ii. 

Fairuz; s. v. Diul-Sind, 792, i. 

Fakanur; ann. 1330 1 5. v . Sindabur, 685, i; 
ann. 1343 : s . v . Bacanore, 33, ii, $. v» Manga- 
lore (a), 422, ii. 

Faheel ; ann. 1691: 5. v. Vakeel, 733, i. 

Fakeer; 5 . v. 265, i* 798, i ; aim. 1812: s. v. 

Jogee, 352, ii ; ann. 1856 : -5. v . 265, i. 

Fakier; 662, i, footnote; ann. 1673: s . v. 
Fakeer, 265, i. 

Fakir; ann. 3653: s. v. Dervish, 287, i. a, v. 
Fakeer, 265, i; ann. 1708-9: s. p. Sikh, 633, 
i; ann. 1763 : s. v 4 Fakeer, 798, i, twice; 
ann. 1770, 1774 and 1778: s. v . Fakeer, 
265, i. 

Fakir ; s m v. Chucker (a), 166, ii, s. v . Dervish, 

236, ii. 

Fakir ; a. v. Fakeer, 2G5, i. 

Fakire; ann. 1670 : 5 . v. Dervish, 237, i; ann. 

1727 : s . v . Fakeer, 265, i. 

Fakndr ; ann. 1300: s, v. Pandarani, 508, ii, 
s. v. Shinkali, 627, ii, 5. v» Siwalik (b), 641, i. 
Faknur ; ann. 1300 : a, v, Sindabur, 635, i ; 

ann. 1554: s, v. Sindabur, 635, ii. 

Fal; ann. 1340: s. v. Jeetul, 349, ii, 3 times; 
ann. 1420 : $. v. Cowry, 209, ii. 


Fal ; ann. 1350: 5. v. Cowry, 209, i. 

Fal, Cape; ann. 1554 : s. i\ Sindabur, 635, ii. 

Falaha ; s. v. Moplah, 448, ii. 

Falam; s 4 v. Fanam, 285, ii. 

Fal an ; a. v, Falaun, 265, ii. 

Falana; s. v . Falaun, 265, ii. 

Fa-la-pi; ann. 640 : s . v. Sfirath, 665, ii. 

Falaun ; s . v. 265, ii. 

Falchine; ann, 1567 : s. v. Palankeen, 503, i. 

Falory; 28, i, footnote; ann. 1550: s . z? m 
Ashrafee, 28, i. 

Fals ; a. v . Dinar, 245, i. 

False Point ; s v. Palmyras, Point, 507, i. 

Fan; ann. 1348 : s. v . Fanam, 265, ii; ann. 
1781 : s, z i. Chillum, 149, ii. 

Fana; s. v. Bendameer, 62, ii. 

Fanam; s. v . 798, i, twice, s. Cash, 128, i 3 
twice, s. v. Cowry, 209, i, s, v. Fanam, 265, 
ii, 7 times, 5. v. Pagoda, 498, i (twice) and ii, 
s, v . Pun, 558, ii, s. v. Sanam, 597, i, s . i\ 
Pardao, 838, i and footnote (3 times); ann. 
1443 and 1504-5: s. v> Pardao, 838, i, both 
twice; ann. 151G : s. v. Anile, 22, i, twice, 
5. v. Benjamin, 65, ii, s. i\ Eagle-wood, 258, ii, 
twice, 5. v. Mangelin, 423, i ; ann. 1561 : a. t*. 
Canliameira, 772, i; ann. 1672: s. v. Bud- 
grook, 92, ii; ann. 1673: s. v. Tara, 862, i; 
ann. 1678 : s. v, 798, i, s « v. Mustees, 828, i, 
twice ; ann. 1680 : s. v. Mocuddum, 823, ii ; 
ann. 1727: s. y. Tara, 862, i, twice; ann. 
1745 : s, v, Junkameer, 361, ii; ann. 1750-60 : 
s. v. Cash, 128, ii, twice; ann. 1752 : s. i\ 
Fanam, 266, i, s. v> Matt, 431, i, twice; ann. 
1781 : s. v. Cumbly, 216, ii, 5. v. Dub, 252, ii, 
twice ; ann. 1785 and 1803 (twice) : s. v. 
Fanam, 266, i ; ann. 1813: s . v. Chuckrum, 
167, i. twice, s. v. Cash, 128, i. 

Fanam ; s . v % 265, ii. 

Fanam ; ann. 1344 : s, v> Fanam, 265, ii. 

Fanao ; ann. 1516 : s. v. Fanam, 266, i. 

Fanaugrem; ann. 3543: s. v . Cochin-China, 
174, ii. 

Fandaraina ; ann. 1300 : 5. i\ Pandarani, 508, 
ii ; ann. 1343 : s, v . Calicut, 113, ii, a . y. 
Pandarani, 508, ii. 

Fandaraina ; ann. 1330 : s. v, Sindabiir, 635, 1. 

Fandaraind ; ann. 1300 : 8 v, Siwalik (b), 641, i. 

Fandarina; ann. 1150: s . v. Malabar, 412, i, 
s, v . Pandarani, 508, ii. 

Fandreeah ; ahn. 1566-68 : s. 2 ?. Carrack, 127, i. 
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Fanham ; aim. 1711 : s, v. Cash, 128, ii, s. v. 

Topaz, 711, ii, twice. 

Fan-kwei : s. v. Fanqui, 798, i. 

Fan-li-ehi ; s. i\ Custard-apple, 787, i. 

Fauna- Khusrah ; s. v. Rendameer, 62, ii. 

Fauna Khusiah : s. v. Bendameer, 62, ii. 

F an.no ; ann. 1582 : s. i\ Fanam, 266, i* 

Fannon; ann. 1582 : s. v. Fanam, 266, i. 

Fano ; aim. 1718 : s. v. Cash, 128, ii. 

Fanoeen ; ann. 1498: s . v . Fanam, 266, i. 
Fanoes ; ann. 1516 and 1553: s. v. Fanaim 
266, i. 

Fanom ; ann. 1442 : s. Fanam, 265, ii, s. v . 
Tara, 861, ii : ann. 1444: s. v. Pardao, 840, 
i, twice : ann. 1504-5 ; s. v. Pardao, 840, ii, 
twice ; ann. 1510 : s. v. Fanam, 266, i, twice, 
$. v. Tara, 862, i, twice; aim. 1554: s. v. 
Chuckrum, 167, i. 

Fanon ; ann. 1498: s. v. Canieeze, 116, i ; ann. 
1516 : s, v. Tanga, 682, ii; ann. 1745 : s . v. 
Junkameer, 361, ii. 

Fanone : ann. 1505: s. v . Fanam, 266, i, twice. 
Fan-palm ; s. v. 266, i, s. v. Brab, 84, i. 

Fanqui ; a. v. 798, i. 

Fan-seng : 5. v. Bonze, 79, i. 

Fansour ; ann. 1330 ; s , %\ Java, 348, ii. 

Fansur; ann. 1298 : s, v . Camphor, 117, i. 
Fanstir ; s. t\ Baros, 53, i. 

Fansiirah; ann. 940 : s. v. Camphor, 117, i. 
Fansuri ; ann. 1726 : s . v. Camphor, 117, i. 
Fansuii ; s. v. Baros, 53, i, s. v. Camphor, 116, ii. 
Fautalaina ; ann. 1296 : s . v. Pandarani, 508, ii. 
Faquer ; ann. 1705 : s. v. Saugor, 603, i, twice. 
Faquir; ann. 1690 : s. v. Fakeer, 265, i ; ann. 

1766: s. v. Sunyasee, 662, i. 

F&quire; ann. 1660 : s . v. Fakeer, 265, i. 
Faracola ; ann. 1554 : s, v. Bahar, 36, i, twice, 
s. v. Brazil-wood, 86, ii, s. v. Frazala, 274, i, 
twice, s. v . Putchock, 565, i, twice. 

Faniiz ; s. v. Ferazee, 266, ii. 

Faraizl ; a. v. Ferazee, 267, i. 

FuraizT ; s. v. Ferazee, 266, ii. 

Farakhahad ; s . v. Palmyra, 506, ii, $. v. Rupee, 
586, i. 

Farakliabad rupee ; 586, i, footnote. 

Farakhahad rupee ; s. v. Sicca, 632, ii. 

Farang; ann. 1350: s. v . Firinghee, 269, i. 
FarangT; a. v. Firinghee, 269, i; ann. 1590: 

$. v. Suclat, 653, i. 

Faranglha ; $. v. Firinghee, 269, i. 


Farash ; s. v. 798, ii. 

Far ash : s. t\ 266, ii. 

Farash-khana-wala ; s. v. Farash, 798, ii. 

Farasola ; s.v. Frazala, 273, ii ; anu. 1510 : s.v. 

Frazala, 273, ii, 3 times. 

Farazala ; ann. 1498 : s. v. Malacca, 415, ii. 
Farazalla ; aim. 1498 : $. v . Benjamin, 65, ii, 
twice. 

Farazes ; ann. 1513 : s. v. Farash, 266, ii. 
Farazola ; s, v. Picota, 534, ii; ann. 1516 : s. v. 
Anile, 22, i, twice, s. v . Benjamin, 65, ii, $. v. 
Eagle-wood, 258, ii. 

Fard ; s. v. Numerical Affixes, 832, ii. 

Fardel ; aim. 1604: s. v. Calico, 113, i. 
Fard-navis ; s. v. Furnaveese, 274, i. 

Fardo ; ann. 1540: s. v. Xerafine, 867, ii. 

Farid; arm. 1807 : s. v. Sugar, 656, i. 

Farldpur ; $. v. Ferazee, 267, i. 

Farigh-KhattI ; 240, i, footnote. 

Farina; ann. 1719 : s. v. Calavance, 110, ii. 
Farina secunda : s. v. Rolong, 580, ii. 

Farkadain ; ann. 1554 : s . v. Jam, 810, i, twice. 
Farman ; aun. 1452 : s. v. Bohilla, 580, i, twice, 
Farrnan ; s. v. Firmaun, 270, i; ann. 1761 : s. v. 

Hosbolhookum, 325, i. 

Farmudan ; s. v. Firmaun, 270, i. 

Farrash; s. v. Farash, 266, ii. 

Farrashes ; ann. 1883: s . v . Hanger, 312, ii. 
Farrashes; ann. 1590: s. v. Farash, 266, ii. 
Fars; ann. 1343 : s. v. Mangalore (a), 422, ii ; 

ann. 1638 : s. v . Parsee, 516, ii. 

Pars; ann. 976 : s. v. Tibet, 698, ii ; ann. 1333 : 
s . V. Larry-bunder, 388, i ; ann. 1343 : s. v. 
Calicut, 113, ii ; ann. 1590 : s . v, Surat, 
665, i. 

Farsakh ; ann. 830 : v . Carrack, 126, ii ; ann. 

880 : s.v. Teak, 693, i ; ann. 1864 : .9. v . Peer, 
524, ii. 

Farsala ; s . v . Frazala, 273, ii, 3 times ; ann. 

1510 : s. v. Frazala, 273, ii, twice. 
Farsal-Kliabir ; ann. 1165: s. v. Sultan, 656, ii. 
Farsang ; s. v. 1502 : s. v. Kowtow, 377, i ; 
ann. 1507 : s. v. Ghilzai, 284, i ; ann. 1840 : 
s . v . Pyke (a), 567, i, twice. 

Farshabur ; ann. 1220 : s . v . Peshawur, 531, ii. 
Farsi ; s. v. Panthay, 510, ii, s. v. Parsee, 516, 
i; ann. 930 ; s. v. Zend, 869, i. 

Fartaki ; ann. 1525 : s. v. Sind, 634, ii. 
Fartaque; ann. 1527 and 1535: $. v. Curia 
Muria, 217, i. 
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Fartaqui ; ami. 1525 : s. v. Room, 581, ii. 
Fartaquy; ann. 1525: s. v. Sind, 684. ii. 
Farwardin : ann. 1590 : 8. v. Nowroze, 482, i. 
Farz ; s. v. Fevazee, 266, ii. 

Fasa ; ann. 1013 : s. v. Sindabur, 635, i. 

Fasl ; s. v. Fusly, 274, ii. 

Fasli : s . v. Fusly, 274 i and ii (5 times). 

Fa-sze : 5. v. Bonze, 79, i. 

Fat j s. v. Fetish, 267, i. 

Fatador ; s. v. Fetish, 267, i. 

Fateligarh ; ann. 1880 : s. v . Palempore, 505, i. 
Fateish ; ann. 1690 • s. v. Fetish, 267, ii. 

Fathaj s . v. Pyke, 567, i. 

Fath-mar ; s. v. Pattamar, 842, i. 


Fath U llali J Imad Shah ; a. v, Madremaluco, 
821, i. 

Fath-Ullali ’Ilimad Shah; a. v. Madremaluco, 
821, i; ann. 1563 : s. v. Madremaluco, 821, i. 
Fatih a ; s . v. Talisman, 860, ii. 

Fator ; ann. 1666: s. v. Factor, 263, i. 
Fatrasiliun; s. v . Petersilly, 533, i. 

Fattan ; ann. 1347 : s, v. Madura, 4G8, i. 

Fatum ; s. v. Fetish, 267, i, twice. 

Fatwa ; s. v. Futwa, 799, i, s. v. Mufty, 825, ii. 
Fauj ; s. o. Foujdar, 273, i. 

Faujdar ; $. v. Faujdar, 273, i, s. v. Foujdarry, 
273, ii. 

Fauj-dar; s. y. Foujdar, 273, i. 


(To he continued .) 


MISCELLANEA. 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF 

SIR JAMES MACNABB CAMPBELL, K.C.I.E. 1 

A LARUE circle of friends, both in Europe and 
in India, will have heard, with more than 
ordinary sorrow, of the death of Sir J ames 
Macnabb Campbell, K.C.I.E., on the 26th 
May last, at liis residence, Achnashie, Rosneath, 
N. B. 

Sir James Campbell was a son of the late 
Rev. J. M. Campbell, D.D. He was educated at 
Glasgow, at the Academy and the University; 
and his attainments as a scholar were, in the 
course of time, duly recognised by his Univer- 
sity, in conferring upon him the degree of D.O.L. 
He entered the Indian Civil Service in 1869, 
and was posted to the Bombay Presidency. He 
served, in the ordinary course, as an Assistant 
Collector and Magistrate, in the Khandesli and 
Kolaba districts and at Bombay, from 1870 to 
1873. For some months in 1877, he was on 
famine duty in the Bijapur district, — the Kaladgi 
district, as it was then called. In 1880, he acted 
for a time as Municipal Commissioner of Bom- 
bay, and as Under-Secretary to Government in 
the Political, Judicial, and Educational Depart- 
ments. In 1881, he attained the rank of Collector 
and District Magistrate, in which capacity, for 
the most part, he served until 1897, excepting 
during three periods of absence from India on 
furlough, at Bombay itself, and in the Panch- 
Mahals with the additional duties of Political 
Agent for the Rewa-Kantba State. In 1895 and 
1897, he officiated as Commissioner of Customs, 
Salt, Opium, and AbkarL And finally, in July, 
1897, in succession to Major-General Sir William 
Gatacre, EhC.B., he became Chairman of the 
Bombay Plague Committee. He left India on 


furlough in April, 1898. He received his pro- 
motion to be substantive Second Grade Com- 
missioner in February, 1900, while he was still on 
furlough. And, without returning to India, he 
retired from the Service very shortly afterwards. 
He was appointed a Companion of the Indian 
Empire in January, 1885, and a Knight Com- 
mander of the same Order in June, 1897. 

Such, in brief outline, were the chief features 
of his ordinary official career. The great work 
of his life, however, was done in connection with 
the official Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency. 
He was appointed Compiler of the Gazetteer in 
June, 1873. And he held that office until 
August, 18S4, discharging during part of that 
period the duties of some additional offices also, 
as indicated above. His formal appointment as 
Compiler of the Gazetteer then came to an end. 
But he still retained the general superintendence 
of the compilation. And, with the exception of 
Yol. VII., Baroda, and Vol. VIII., Kathiawar, all 
the volumes of the series were written and issued, 
between 1877 and 1901, and for the most- part 
before the end of 1886, under his direction and 
auspices, as shewn by his signature below the 
introductory note to each of them. It is difficult 
to know which to admire most ; the monumental 
character of the work, which consists of twenty- 
six large volumes, comprising altogether thirty- 
four parts, of which each is a separate book 
by itself, containing an enormous amount of 
information of the most varied and useful kind ; 
or the unremitting energy, and the great tact, 
with which Sir James Campbell played his part 
in connection with it. Great tact was necessary ; 
because much of tbe matter included in these 
volumes had necessarily to be prepared, subject 


1 Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1903, pp. 651 -6 54. 
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to direction and revision “by the Compiler, by, 
for the most part, district officials, already 
sufficiently tasked by their ordinary duties, whose 
hearty co-operation in this additional labour 
was largely ensured by the knowledge that they 
were working for a personal friend who would 
fully appreciate their results and would not 
exercise any unnecessary editorial interference 
with them. And unremitting energy was neces- 
sary ; because, in addition to checking and, when 
necessary, recasting the many contributions ob- 
tained in the manner indicated above, Sir J ames 
Campbell had to write in person a great deal of ! 
the matter included in most of the volumes, 
particularly iu the ethnological divisions. It 
was the happy combination of the two quali- 
ties that enabled Sir J ames Campbell to carry 
his task to so successful an end, and to leave 
behind him a work which reflects honour both 
upon him and upon all the others, whether 
official or non-official, who took part in it ; for 
a full list of those others, and for Sir James 
Campbell's cordial recognition of the value of the 
work done by them and by the members of his 
own official establishment, with an account of 
the whole scheme from its inception to its reali- 
sation, reference may he made to the introduction 
to YoL I., Part I.; the completion of that 
volume, which contains the special historical 
contributions, was wisely deferred as long as 
possible, and the two parts of which it consists 
were issued in 1896. 

It is in connection with the Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency that the literary achieve- 
ments of Sir James Maenabb Campbell will he 
best remembered. It may be added, however, 
that he found leisure to write an interesting 
account of the history, from A.D. 1400, of Mandu 
or Mandogarh, a large deserted town on a hill 
of the Yindhya range, in the Dhar State, Central 
India, which was formerly the capital of the 
Muhammadan kingdom of Malwa; that article 
was published iu Yol. XIX. (1895 — 1897), pp 154 
to 201, of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. And it is further to 
he remarked that, in 1892 or 1893, his attention 
became greatly attracted to the subject of Indian 
demonology; with the result that the volumes 
of the Indian Antiquary from 1894 to 1901 
contain a succession of interesting contributions 
by him, entitled “ Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom. 59 It would appear that some of the 
notes of this series are still on hand, unpublished. 
And it is to he hoped that they have been 
received in a sufficiently far advanced state for 
the issue of them to be completed satisfactorily. 


It is a pleasure to look back to long and 
friendly intercourse with Sir James Maenabb 
Campbell; and to recall the kindly hospitality 
that used to he dispensed by the three brothers, 
John, James, and Robert, at their residence at 
Breach Candy, Bombay. It is sad to have to 
realise that excessive work, acting upon a 
constitution which was never very strong, has 
ended in the death, at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-six, of one whose personal qualities 
had endeared him to so many people, and whose 
scholarship would, if he had been spared for 
a longer time and with health and strength, have 
undoubtedly given us still more matter worthy 
of perpetuation. 

J. F. Fleet, 

July , 1903. 

NOTE ON THE USE OF THE “VASE- 

ORNAMENT” IN A RUINED TEMPLE AT 
KHERALU IN MALANI, RAJPUTANA. 

This temple is situated in the desert near the 
village of Kheralu., about 30 miles from Barmer, 
the chief town of Malani, in Raj put ana. 

From the photograph it will be seen that the 
temple must, in its best days, have been remark- 
able for its beauty. The only point, however, to 
which I wish to draw attention is the extraordi- 
nary beauty of the “ vase-ornament. 9 ’ 

Fergusson 1 notes the use of this ornament in 
converting circular shafts so as to enable them to 
carry square architrave-bearing capitals— a device 
common enough in Jain temples in Central India. 

The position and use of the vase in this case is 
somewhat different. In all the examples of this 
device with which I am familiar in Central India, 
the foliage lies close to the vase, whereas here it 
stands out freely and boldly, by itself. Fergusson 
does indeed give one instance 2 in which the foliage 
stands out separately, but it cannot compare with 
this example in beauty. 

There is an inscription in the temple, of which 
I have only seen a copy, and not a rubbing, and 
I am doubtful as to the accuracy of the transcrip- 
tion. It states that the temple was built by 
Maharaja Dhiraj Farmara Parmat (Parmal?) 
Dhyarak on Kartik Sudi 12th : Samvat 1285. 

Possibly some of your readers may know of 
other instances of this use of the vase device. 

I regi’et that I have not personally visited this 
temple, the photograph and information having 
been kindly supplied by R. Todd, Esq., of the 
Jodhpur-Bikanir Railway. 3 

C. E. Luard, Captain, 

Supdt. of Gazetteer in Central India. 


1 Eastern and Indian Architecture , p. 315 et se%. 2 QP* cit. p. 317, fig. 80. 

[ a Unfortunately in the plate attached the original photograph is attributed by an error to Capt. Lnard. — Ed.] 




Temple at Kheralu in Malani, Rajputana. 
(use of the “Vase Ornament .”) 
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Abassin, Abasee, Persian coin, 26 

Abbanes, Abnes = Habban 151, 156 

Abdagases, nephew of Gondopkares, 

coins 152, 153, 154 

Abd Allah, son of Muhammad ... 395 and n. 
Abd Allah bin Abd el Muttalib, father of 

Muhammad 394 

Abdallah bin Yahsh 127 n. 

Abdel Malek ... 261 

Abd-el-Muttalib, grandfather of Muhammad. 395 
Abdias, bishop of Babylon, Acts of 

St. Thomas attributed to him ... 2, 147 

Abdias (Pseudo-) revised The Acts of 

St. Thomas 2 

Abd-Shams, Meccan family in the time of 

Muhammad 394 n. 

Abdullah ibn Sa’ad bin Abisarh, amanuensis 

to Muhammad 128 

Abdullah bin az Zubair, a Koreishite ... 135 
Abdurrahman ibn al-Harith, a Koreishite ... 135 

Abhi Chand, raja 376 

Abhichchhatra, = Ahichchhattra, q. v. ... 55 

A’bh'idh&vwiciko&cb-tt ... ... ... 383 n. 

Abhidharma-mahdvibhdshd-sdstra 425 

Abkidharma, school 425 

Abhinandana, 4th Jina .. ... 461 

Abn$3 = Habban Iff MV Mf ... 156 

Abraha, Christian prince of Yemen ... 394 n. 

Abraham, 257, 259 n. : — styled a Hanif ... 398 
Abu Amir, head of the Christian settlement 

in Medina ... ... ... 259 

Abu Bakr, 133, 134, 135, 136 i elected 

Khalifa 261 

Abu’l-Farash Wasiti, ancestor of the Sayyids. 100 
Abu Taleb ( Abd Menaf ), uncle of Muhammad. 395 

Abyssinians 392, 393 

Achsemenide dynasty, 286 ; their inscriptions. 289 

Acham = Assam 28 

achar, a pickle ... ... ... 26 

dehdra, customs 459 

dchdri, agricultural implements, —Singhalese. 336 

Ack&rya, Jaina order 464 

Achchhupta, Yidy&d6vi 463 

Acheen, Achin, city in Sumatra ... 26, 28, 29 

Acheen Head 26, 465 

Achidevl, wife of Nijjiyaraja ... 281, 283, 284 

Achin, Achien = Acheen in Sumatra, 26, 28, 

29; the queen of, 370 

Achin, calico, 367 : — chintz ... ... ... 369 

Acts of St. Thomas, Iff.: — mentioned by 
early writers, 2; recension by Pseudo- 


Abdias, 2 ; Syriac, Greek; Latin and 
Ethiopia versions, 1—3; Syriac, probably 
the original, 3 ; contents of, 3 ; Ethiopic 
versions contain two separate accounts, 

156 f. ; Syriac versions 157 

Acts of the Apostles — apocryphal ... ... 10 

Adakana Maluwa, at Kandy 310 

Adam’s Peak, Buddha’s foot-print, 341 : 

butterflies’ pilgrimage ... 436 

Adelphes, g 431 

Adelung's Mithridates 23, 25 

Aden, early Christian colony , 393 

Adhobhdmipattana 115 

Adhora, Adkora (Mukula or Ohellaketana 

family) 222 

Aditi, Adityas 292, 293 n., 2.94 

Aegle marmelos , bael-tree 239 

Agala = eagle- wood ... 465 

Agatliokles, king of Baktriana ... 430, 431 

Agn&yd, Jaina ceremony 460 

Agni, g. ... ... 290, 295, 298, 299 

Agnikorova (Agnitorana P), a field 113 

Agnimukha-Yakshas 113, 114 

Agra, Jesuit College founded, 1620 ... 17, 23, 26 

Agraw&l, sect of Digambara Jamas 459 

Ahadith , legends of Muhammad ... ... 391 

tihdrddvalisa , a. word supposed to mean £ a 
group of twelve villages,’ hut probably to 

be otherwise explained 53 

cthdrakukkd , the Tropidonotus stolichus, 

snake, — Singhalese 436 

Ahichchhattra mentioned as Abhichchhatra, 

55; — other references to the place ...55 n. 
Ahuderumeh, monophysite abbot ... 393 n. 

Akuna-Vairya, prayer ... ... 415 and n., 416 

Ahura Mazda, Persian god. 287, 290, 293, 294, 298 


Airyanem Yaejo ... ... 287 

Aii-ti, Han emperor 419, 420 

Aiysha, Muhammad’s wife 396 

Ajanta frescoes 326 — 329 

Ajatasatru-Kunika, his reign ... ... 230, 231 

Ajita, 2nd Jina ... ... ... ••• ••• 461 

Ajita and Ajita, Yaksha and Yakshini ... 462 
Ajitabala, Yakshin! ... ... ... 4bl 


Ak&lavarsha, = Krishna II. (Rashtrakfita)... 224 
Akar-Nagari alphabet ... ... ••• 21 

Akbar, emperor, said to visit Mira Bfti ... 333, 33o 

akharha, a court ••• 279 

Akr&rSsvara vishaya, the territory round 
Ankl&shwar, q. v., 56; — the period when 
it was constituted 56 
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... 459 

111,121 
round 
55, 55 


hshaia , sacred rice ... ••• •• 

ikshobhya, a Buddha 

LkuUsvara vishaya, the territory 

AnkUshwar, v. 

laitu ammas, 12 women at the Kataragama 

festival 311 

393 n. 

... 239 

... 232, 259, 289, 467 


11-Bekri 

1 Icoran, the Qordn 
Alexander the Great 


AL-Huzza, Arab idol 

Ali, Khalifa 

%lif — Arabic — on coins ... 

A-li-na, a N&garaja 

aliya, elephant, — Singhalese... 

AllaMbad 

Allat, Arab idol 

alligator ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Almagah, South Arabian god 

dlop, disappearance 

alukobeyya , spotted dove, — Singhalese 
Alut : Sal Mangalya, festival of new rice, — 

Singhalese ••• ••• 

Alut Takinni, g. 

Aiwa in Broach ; ancient Araluam 
Amarapura, c. in Burma 


130 n, 
... 261 
... B22 
385, 386 
... 435 
... 181 
130 n. 
»•• 27 


393 
378 
435 

311 
.. 310 
56, 57 
.. 416 

ambalavna, halting-place, — Singhalese ... 336 
Ambika, g. 9 mother of Kumara, 284; Yak- 
shici ... ♦*• ... •** ••• 463 

Ambrose (St.) quoted 9, 12, 15 

Ameretat and Haurvatat, Iranian 296 

Amesha Spentas of Iran ... 292, 293 n., 298, 416 n 
Amina, mother of Muhammad ... ... 394 

Amit&bha, a Buddha ... Ill, 121 

Ammas (seven), g , — Singhalese 433 

Amm Hares, a teacher ... 258 

Ammianus Marcellinus.. 431 

Amoghasiddhi, a Buddha ... ... Ill, 1*21 

Am6ghavarsha I. (R&shtrak&ta), and his 
governor Bahkeyarasa, 221, 222, 223; — 
mentioned by the biruda of Yiranarayana, 

223 ; — indications of a rebellion by one 
of his sons »«t ♦*• *•* •#* 223 

Amrita Ml IM «»• M« ... 296 

dnamistraya, a portico, — Singhalese ... 338 

Ananta, 14th Jina 462 

A nantamati/ Yakshini 462 

Anhir rock in Pandran, Baluchistan, cave- 
burial ... 342 


ancestor- worship. 

Andaman Islands, 34 if, ; Major Kyd’s report 
of 1795, a port of refitment for fieets, 34 ; 
Blair's sui’vey, harbours, 35 ; settlement at 
Port Cornwallis, 36 ; position, Great Anda- 
man, 36; Little Andaman, soil, <fcc., 37 ; 
excessive rainfall, scurvy and fever, 38 ; 


377 


timber and products, 39 ; the natives not 
cannibals, Port Cornwallis, 39, 40 ; position 
as a naval arsenal, climate, &c , difficulty of 
obtaining labour, 42, 43 ; islands, 81 if. $ 
convicts, sickness, 83; state of the settle- 
ment, 85; health, 86; sickness, 87—89; 
transfer to Prince of Wales Island, 90; 
right of possession, 91 ; withdrawal of settle- 
ment, 94; the * Peggy ’ stationed at, 136 f. ; 
new settlement, 193 ; lifeconvicts, 194; with- 
drawal of settlement } 194 ; opposite to Pegu. 195 

Andhrahhritya dynasty 180 

andongs , plants ... ... ... •** 113, 123 

Andraghira, Androgeero, Indragiri, in Suma- 
tra 27 

Andrapolis = Sandaruk, 6 ; Gutschmid’s 
theory ... ... ... ... ... ••• 158 

Androgeero, Andraghira, = Indragiri in Su- 
matra ... ... ... *»• ••• 27 

Anglo-Indian terms from a 17th Century 

MS 25—34, 366— 375, 465—470 

Anjana, k. of Dewaha : era begun by him. 228, 232 

Ankas&, Yakshini 462 

Ankl&shwar in Broach, mentioned as Akul&s- 
vara and Akrfrrlsvara, 56 ; — the period 
when the territory round it was formed 

into a vishaya 56 

Annapra&ana, Jaina ceremony 460 

antaratman, breath 115,116,120 

antaravdsaka, tunic ... 428 

Antar-Narmada vishaya , the territory on 
both sides of the lower part of the Nar- 


bada ... ... ... ... 

!•# 

... 56 

Antimakhos, k 

• »« 

... 431 

Antiokhos IV\ Epiphanes, k. ... 


... 431 

antyaharman or prUdharman, Jaina 

cere- 

mony 

... 

... 460 

Anuradhapura, c. 

... 

... 341 

Anzan, Ansan, dist. of Elam ... 

... 

289 and n. 

Apabhramsa or Saurasena, dialect 

... 

... 185 

apam-napat = fire 

... 

... 295 

Apar&jitA, Yakshini 

... 

... 462 

Apocryphal Gospels, Acts and Eevelations ... 2 

Apollo, on coins ... 

... 

... 430 

Apollodotus, k. ... 

... 

... 430 

Apostolical Constitutions 

... 

... 148 

Apunarbhava, or Asarira, Jaina order 

... 464 

Ara, 18fch Jina 

• «« 

... 462 

Arabia, political condition at the end 

of the 

6th century, 392; religious... 

Mf 

... 393 

arack = arrack, liquor 

• •• 

... 28 

Araekan = Arakan, 27 : — cowries 


... 373 

Arakhosia, Sakast6ne 


... 429 

Aral Sea 

• t • 

... 285 

Araluani, = Aiwa in Broach ... 

Ml 

56, 57 
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Araxes, riv 285 

*Arbol triste’ = Arbor triste on St. Thomas 

Mount 27 

Ardhamagadhi, Jaina dialect. 181 — 186, 188—190 

Ardokbsbo, g. on coins 428 

Areca, Betel nut 27, 28, 31 

Arhat, Jaina order ... ,464 

Ariel Island 198 

Arkhebios, his coins . 430 

arleng , man, — Mikir 102 

Armagon, town on Madras coast, 28; pagoda. 239 
Armaiti, Iranian personification of piety ... 294 
Armenia, worship of Mazda, extended to ... 286 
Aroras, ti\ their gots, 201, 202, 312; totem- 

sections traceable among them 204 

arrack, arack, strong liquor 28 

ArsakSs Theos, his coins 431 

Arsakes, founder of the Parthian dy- 
nasty 431 and n. 

Arsakides... 431 

Arta 297 n. 

Artasar, defeated by Salamanassar II. ... 288 

Artayctes, commander under Xerxes... 285 n. 

Artembares, a Persian «. 285 

Artemis, on coins 430 

Arunadri, inscription on coin 314 

Arunadri or Arunagiri, Sanskrit name of 

Tiruvann&malai 313, 314 

Aryadeva 346 and n. 

Aryaman, g. 292, 293, 299 

Aryanandyacharya, teacher of prince Jiva ... 240 

Aryanem Vaejo = Aryan stem-land 287 

Aryans and Divali ... ... ... 237,238 

Aryans immigrated into Iran ... ... 286—288 

Aryo-European race, its appearance in history. 285 
asana t posture ... ••• Mt 428 

Asahga ... 345 

Asarira or Apunarbhava, Jaina order ... 464 

ascetics 266 and n. 

Asha, Iranian god ... 293 

Ashurahiddan waged war on Eparna and 
Siterparna ... *»» ... ... ... 288 

A-si, their country invaded 417 

As ibn Wail, Arab 395 n. 

Asoka, pillar at Patna, 76, 78 ; his birthplace, 

79 ; identified with Sandracottus, 228 ; date, 

230, 232, 283, 236 ; pillar and rock edicts, 

233; uses only titles in his inscription, 265; 
avoided using his personal name, 266 ; his 
use of Piyadasi, 267 ; notes, 364 fii. ; censors 
and confessor, 365 f.; inscription in Nipal,,. 424 
Asdka-Piyadasi and Buddhism ... ... 421 

Asoka rail, 428 : — edicts ... ... ... 429 

Asoka (a Chinese) ... 286 

Assam called Acharn *♦*„_ m m, 28 I 


Assam districts ... 101 

Assam valley, Mikir spoken in ... 102 

Assamese, 186; words in Mikir 212 

Assassins of the Elburz 100 

asses, wild 8 

AssurbanipaTs inscription ... ... 289, 427 

Asterius (St.) 9: — refers to St. Thomas. 9, 12, 15 

Astyages, Ishtuvegu, k. 285 n. 3 289 

Asura — Ahura, g. — Iranian 291 

Asuras, 311; (Ahuras) 298, 299 

Asurbanipal, Assyrian k 289, 427 

Asvaghosha, name for Matriekera, 345, 846 
and n., 385; contemporary with Kanishka, 

346; his conversion 348,849 

Asvaghosha, Maming Pou-sa... 382, 383, 884 

and n , 385, 423 

Asvin, month 237, 238 

Aidndtia , sermon of Buddha ... ... ... 341 

ata'pattu or hexvd wassam t halting-place, — 

Singhalese ... 336 

Atar, g., Iranian 295 and n. 

Atcheen, or Achin Head ... 195 

Athanasius, Synopsis of Scripture ascribed to. 2 

Athar, South Arabian, g. 393 

Atharva Veda 295, 299 

Aiharvans, fire priests 291, 295, 296 

dthavindd, Divali symbol, root dtnav, to re- 
member ... ,.239 

Athwya, adorer of Haoma 296 

AtmanSpadam, Sauras&ni ... 185 

atmans , five in the body ... 115, 116, 120 

Atropatene, lesser Media ... ... 285, 287 

AtthakatM , commentary on the Mahdjparinir- 

vdna Sittra .. 235 

Atthakfilaka, council at Yaisali ... ... 235 

atuwa , grain-loft, — Singhalese 338 

Augustine (St.) refers to Acts of St. Thomas. 2 

Auramazda, g. ... ... ... 286 

Aurangzeb defeated Dara Shikola 239 

Auro-Mainyus, demon ... 415, 416 

Aus, Arab tribe 397 

au tari, childless woman (?), Mult&ni... ... 279 

autark, childless man (P) ... ... ... 279 

Authors, list of Hindostani 59 fE. 

Ava and Pegu, observations on their present 
state and means of joining them to British 
dominions in India, by Mr. La Beaume ••• 195 

avagaun , transmigration ... ... ... 280 

Avani in Kolar, Mysore ; ancient JLvanya, 

58 ; — Avanyapura, 57 ; — and Avany- 
avasthana ... ... ... *•* *•» 38 

Avanti 422 

Avanya, = Avani in Kolar, Mysore, 58 ; — 
also mentioned as Avanyapura, 57 ; — and 
as Avany-avasthana ... ... 33 
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avatar, avatar ah ,, 

At? 0 s/a... 286 , 287 and n., 291, 292,294, 295, 297, 415 
avichchiyd , pitta bird, — Singhalese ... ... 435 

Axumites, leave Arabia. 

Azes, k - 429 > 430 

Azi Dahaka 287 


E&ba Balak Eupi, temple at Har ... 876, 377 

Baetrians, St. Thomas’ mission to ...145, 146, 148 
Bad ahela tenants, — Singhalese ... ... 337 
baddhi, betel-boxes, — Singhalese ... ... 336 

Badarpur, vil ... 102 

bafto, bafta, a sort of cloth 28, 367 

Bagha, g.. ... 299 

Bagumra in Baroda; mentioned by the 
ancient name Tatha-Umbara, 51; — the 
spurious plates purporting to have been 
issued in A. D. 493 ; identification of the 
places mentioned in them ... ... ... 58 

Bahadurpur, at Patna 78 

bahar, baharra, a weight = 8 cupines ... 28 

Bahira or Nestor, a monk ... ... — 259 

Bahirwal, Digambara Jaina sect ... ... 459 

Bahrein, tn. ... ... 392 

Bahubali, son of Eishabha, — Svetambara 

Jaina 461 

Bahurfrpini, Yakshini ... ... 463 

Bairagis 203 

Bairat version of rock edict ... ... ... 236 

Baisa family of chieftains at Saundatti ... 220 

bait, house 393 

Bakhdhi 287 n. 

Bakra, tn. 79 

Baktria, an early principality 288 

Baktriana, 430 : — coins 431 

Baktrians or East Iranians, 285 : — king ... 431 

Bala, Yakshini ... Mt M# MC IM 462 
Balabande, written character used in Hindi 

and MaratM... 17, 21, 22 

Balak Bupi, shrine in Kangra... ... ... 376 

balala , cat, — Singhalese 434 

Bdlardmdyana 180 

Balasore, Ballasore, dist. and tn 29 

Balasri’s inscription 267 

Bdldvabodhana , Sank, grammar 379 

Bali Muhial — Brahmaus 344 

balld , dog, — Singhalese 434 

Ballabha, father of Jiv Gosain ... 834 n. 

Ballasore = Balasore, 29; Danish factories. 367,374 

Baltis, make stone articles 389 

Baltistan 389 

Baluchistan, cave-burial 342, 343 


bamboo , a measure, 26 ; male and female plants. *29 

B&na’s Kddambart 240 

bana, read to the dying in Ceylon ... 340, 341 

Bana records; the spurious Mudiyanfir plates 
purporting to have been issued in A. D. 

338 ; identification of the places mentioned 

in them 57 

Band Sur legend... ... 312 

Banavasi twelve thousand province, 222, 224, 

225 ; — - mentioned as a thirty thousand 
province, 222 : — and as a thirty-two 

thousand province 225 

Bandar ’Abbas, Gombroone 470 

Bandarees, Bendara, Malay nobility 31 

Bandell, = Bandel, Portuguese town in 

Bengal ... 29 

BandSota temple 344 

Bangalore « 240 

Bangaree, tn. in Malay peninsula 30 

bangha = bang, intoxicant ... 29 

Banias, 237 ; worship Lakshmi, 238 ; do not 

burn the bamboo 202 

Banjans, Bania caste 30, 239, 368, 468 

Banjogis, offshoot of the Shendus 413 

Banka = Bankeya, q.v. 223 

Bankapur, town in Dharwar; it was founded 
by Bankeya, q> t). ... ... ... ... 224 

Bankesa, = Bankeya, q.v 222 

Bankeya, Bankeyarasa, Bankeyaraja (Mukula 
or Chellaketana family), governor of the 
Banavasi province under Amoghavarsha I., 

221, 222, 223, 227 ; — he founded the town 

Bankapur in Dharwar ... 228 

Bank6ya, Bankeyarasa, a second person of 
that name; a governor tinder Indra III. ... 224 
banners; the javelin-banner, chellaketana , 
sellaMtana , of the Mukula or Chellaketana 

family 226, 227 

Banquala, port in Junk ceylon 30 

Bantam, tn. in Java ... 30 

bari, banyan tree ... ... ... ... 377 

Bararfi, sometimes Bhats, hill shepherd 

tribes ... 201, 204 

Bara-Sa’adat Shi’a Sayyids, nicknames used 
by them... «•» til Ml «>* ... 100 

Bardaisan Gnostic, hymn ascribed to him ... 5 

Bardia, Persian ursurper 289 

Barlow, Esqr. (G. H.), letter to 92 

Barmer, tn. Malani, Bajputana ... ... 484 

Barsians, people ... »•« Mf ... 148 

Bashahr State 312 

basndyaka nilam6 } chief temple office-bearer, 

— Singhalese ... 310, 311 

basnayaka rdla , temple office-bearer, — 
Singhalese ... ... 3ii 
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Basra, c. visited by Muhammad 
bassa, owl, — Singhalese 
Bassuen, tn, in Burma ... 

Bastra, capital of a dist. in Arabia 
Bat^hra, section of Brahmans... 


259, 261 
... 435 
... 83 
... 392 
201 


battichchd, or demalichchd , the babbler, — 

Singhalese 435 

Bauddha mythology 464 

Bauddhas . 232 

B&wa Baroh Mahadeo’s shrine near Jawala- 
mukhi ••• ... ... ... ... 377, 378 

Bawa Fathu’s shrine, near Raniwal ... 378 

Bawd Parj&pati 

Bayer (Theoph. Siegfr.) Indian numerals. 20, 24 

bazar, bazaar 30, 31 

B£di Bawa Parjlpati 378 

Bedouins.., • 392 

Bedr captives teach writing... 128 n. 

Beejapore, tn. in Bombay Pres 31 

Behar, Marathi dialect of 191 

Behistun inscriptions 286 

Bekka, ancient name of Mecca ... 393 n. 

Belgali three-hundred district 222 

Belgaum; ancient Y^nugrama 218, 219 

Belgula, Jain image 377 n. 

beli, Aegle marmelos, — Singhalese... ... 437 
Beligatti’s Alphabetum Brammlianicum, ... 19, 21 

22, 24 

belimul, Aegle marmelos root, — Singhalese... 309 

Bellary dist. coins ... 325 

Bendara, Bendaree, Malay degree of nobility. 31 

Bengala = Bengal ... 31, 367 — 369, 371—374 * 
Bengal, Bay of, its extent in tbe 17th century. 30 
Bengal Consultations of the 18th Century, 
relating to the Andaman Islands, extracts 
from ... 34 — 44, 81—96, 136—139, 193—201 

Bengal, and Hinduism 238 and n. 

Bengali ... 186 

Bengalis and the Divdli * 237, 238 

bengan , — egg-plant ... ... ... ... 343 

benjamin, ineense ... ... 31 

Benu Hashim, family name of Muhammad... 394 

benzoin, benjamin incense 31 

Berawaya tenants, — Singhalese 337 

Bernier (Fi%) knew Hindostani ... 239, 240 

Besad — ~ ancient V distil ... •«. •§, 79 

beteela — bebteela, muslin !«• ... ... 32 

betel, betelee, Areca 27, 28, 31, 32 

Bezoar stone ... *ti ... ... ... 32 

Bhaba, vil*, Bampur ... ... ... 312 

Bhabra edict of Asoka ... 429 

bhadramukha, title of respect 266, 267 

bhadrdsana, a stool ... ... 326 

Bbadrav&hu, G-uru to Chandragupta, 8th 
patriarch of the Jainas 231 


bhddvi , crop 233 

bhaga-bagha,baga , lot-dispensers, — Iranian. 291 
Bhagat g 7 g 

Bhagat Mala 330—332, 335 n. 

Bhagavadgitd , verbal forms ... * 453 

Bhdi Banno’s Granth gg- 

Bhairava, g ... 464 
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briar a-pokhu-wala, child bom under a ^ood 

° me * ... 279 

Bhaiat Mt ,, qoq 

, , 

Bharhut, stflpa 

bhari = burrie g4 

Bhari, in Rawalpindi dist 378 

Bharnkachchha, = Broach 52, 53 , 55 

Bhat^ Brahman 

Bhatara, Bhatara-lsvara... Ill, 112, 115, 120, 121 
Bhatara-Vidlii, sovereign knowledge ... 121 

Bhatara- Vishnu 

Bhatara- Yamadhipati 112 , 115, 125 

Bhatias, their divisions ... ... ... ... 202 

BhMas, section of Brahmans 201 

Bhillama II. ( Yadava of the Stena country) 

had the biruda Sella videga ... 227 

bhim-r&j, mocking bird... 41 5 

Bhoehar Kund, tank 

Bhojraj, husband of Mira Bai 329 

bhoora, a boat 

Bhrikuti, Yakshini 

Bhrikuti, Yaksha 

Bhamimandala ... 

Bhhmipattana 113 , ns 

bhutas, — five „. ... 122 

Bibhishan, brother of Ravan 333 

bibliography, Indian 241—254 

bibliography, of Western Hindi, including 
Hindostani 16-25, 59-76, 160-179, 

262— 265 

BiMr,tn 

Bihan ... .*• «** * 4 , Mi 186 

Sijayita 281, 284 

Bimbis&ra, Bimbisara-Srenika, father of 

Asoka 230, 232 

Bimlipatam, on Madras coast.*, 32 

bimtird, burrowing insect, — Singhalese ... 436 

Bindr&ban, tn. 331, 334 

Bindus&ra, k. ... 227, 230, 232, 233, 345, 348 

Bintenna Dagoba, Ceylon, containing relic of 

Buddha 342 

Bir&g Lok, shrine near Palampur ...376 n., 378 

Bird and the King, legend 99 

Bisanhalh in Dharwar ; remarks on the date 
of the inscription of A. D. 919 225 
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Bishnois •** ••• * M 

Bisnagar,tn ••• ••• ,M ^ 

Black Pagoda, on Orissa coast ^2 

Blair, bis survey of tbe Andamans 35, ^3 

Bo, sacred tree, 309, 437 ; at Anuradhapura... 341 

BOAAO, on coins 

Bodh-Gayd* inscriptions ^ 

bodhi 428,429 

Bodbichitta, abode of Yairocbana, 111, 119, 

125; Yihara . ^ 


hddhi-druma , on com 


430 


bodhimaluva, platform round tbe Bo-tree, 

Singhalese ^ 

Mdbinvahansa, sacred Bo-tree, — Singhalese. 340 
Bodhisattva — Gautama ••• •••233 

Bodo languages — 101,102 

Bogura-nasratb, in Kohat, a tabu ^43 

bolango , a fruit 32 

Bombay, tbe Anglo-Dutcb on it, in 1626, 
extract from Egerton papers, 47 ; town 
burnt ... ... ••• ••• 

hondjings y musical instruments 125 

boora % bboqra, a boat ... 32 

Borneo ... ... «-*• 32 

Mind, an offering IM 377 and n. 

BOY AO 2AKAMA, on coins 428 

Braces, shoals at tbe mouth of tbe Hugly ... 33 

Bracbmans, for Brahmans ... ... •» 33 

Brahma, g. 98, 335 ; on coin • «t Ml ... 316 

Brahma alphabet 363 

Brahmachari, Jaina sect ... 460 

Brdhmanas ... ... ,,.232, 233,299,457 

Brahman holiday Mt Ml ... 237 

Brahmanical divinities 463 f . 

Brahmans in Sialkofc ... ... 344 

Brahmaputra, riv. ... ... 102 

Brahmayaksha, Jaina mi im m ... 463 

Brahmesvara, Yaksha 462 

Brahfii or Balock, their tribes, 203 j lan- 
guage 458 

Braj women abandon their husbands ... 333 
Braj Bhakha, dialect of Western Hindi ... 16 

Brhatkatbd ... ... 180 

B?hatkathaiiwttijart ... 180 

Brihaspatya-mana, Jupiter cycle 228 

Bristow (John) 91, 98, 138 

Broach; ancient Bharukachchha 52, 53, 55 

Buekett = Bukit in Junk Ceylon 33 

Buddha, an early Kalaeburi king ; remarks 
on the course of events affecting him and 

Mahgal&sa 214n. 

Buddha’s parinirvana, 227, 231; dates of death, 
.227; events in Hfe, 228, 230, 420; birth- 
day celebrations in Ceylon, 309 ; worship, 

340 ; tooth at Kandy, 341 ; and Mafcricheta, 


345, 346, 385; and Kanishka, 381, 382, 415 ; 
figure on coins ... 420, 42o, 426, 432 

Buddha Kashyapa ... 384 

Buddha LokajySshtha ... ... 385 

Buddha Sakyamuni, on coins ... 428 

Buddhacharita ... 345, 350, 382 

Buddhadeva acharya ... <H ••• 388 n. 

Buddhaghosha, commentator 235 

Buddhapada, the abode of Mah&deva, Ceylon 1 12 
Buddhism in Ceylon, 339, 433; introduced 
into Tibet, 363 ; in the Himalayas, 376—378 ; 
under Kanishka, 381 ; in China, 420 ; adopt- 
ed by the Saka kings... ... ... ... 429 

Buddhist temple, remains of, near Naura tan- 
pur, 77 ; chronology of Burma and Ceylon, 

227 ; council of Asoka, 233 ; temple cere- 
monies in Ceylon, 309 ; traditions of 
Kanishka Ml *•» »« 381 

Buddhist Chronology, a Hindu view... 227 ff. 

budgaroe, budgaroo, budgerow ... ... 33 

Budhila the bhikshu 383 n. 

buffalo e, buffolo = buffalo- 33, 34 

bubal, gift to a spiritual teacher ,279 

bulat'aiu , betel leaves, — Singhalese 336 

bulat hurulla, 40 betel leaves, — Singhalese... 308 

buncus, bunko, cigar ... 34 

Bundeli, dialect of Western Hindi 16 

burancabs , musical instruments 125 

burial, terrestial and celestial 234 

Burma, 236; Buddhist chronology of, 227, 

230 ; .changes of capital 416 

burrie = bhari, 20 cowries ... .. 34 

burulla , lea staphlya, — Singhalese' 435 

buruta y the satinwood, — Singhalese ... ... 437 

Byzantium ...» ... ... •*.« ... 392 


Cabell, Esq. (W.) ... .« ... ... 194 

Cabul, K&bul ... 34 

Caesars, were divi 427 

caffila cafila ... ... . .. ... ... 34 

Caffres, inhabitants of the Andamans ... 199 

calabash, pumpkin 34 

Calamina, Calamita, scene of martyrdom of 
St. Thomas =Mylapore, 1,6, 15, 145 and n., 
146— 148 1 — the various forms of the name. 149 

calico ... 366, 367 

callicoes, callicos, include muslin, longcloth 
and chintz ... ... ... 367, 372, 373 

Cambayas, Comboy ... 372,373 

Campbell (A.) ... 89 

Campbell, Sir James Macnabb, K.C.I.E., 

obituary notice of ... ... 488 

camphir, camphor, from Sumatra ... ... 367 
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eancoply, conicopoly, clerk 372 

candareen or conderine t 357 

candil = candy, a weight 307 

Canopus, star 

Careero, Carera = Karedo, tn. Madras Coast 367 
Carey, Andrew, Capt. of ‘the Peggy 137, 138 
Carey, Missionary, translation of the Scrip- 
ts 241, 242, 249 

Carmana, capital of ancient Carmania Pro- 

P 1,ia 

Carmanians, St. Thomas preached to ... 116 

Car-nieobar islands 36, 91, 199 

cash, copper coin, Madras 368 

Caspian Sea , M ... 285 

caste, effect on occupation in Ceylon, 339 ; 


‘cast’ ... ... ... ... 368 

Cat and the Mouse, Telegu legend ... 275—278 

Cattaek, Cuttack, Katak 371, 374 

ealtamaran, catamaran, ... ... 308 

cattwall, cotwal, kotwal ... ... ... 373 

cave-burial in Baluchistan 342, 343 

cawne, kahan, 1280 cowries 368 

cayre, coyre, = coir, cocoanut fibre ... 371, 372 


Ceylon, Buddhist Chronology of, 227 , 230 ; in- 
terregnum, 231 ; kings of 232, 236 

Ceylone, Ceylon ... ... 369, 372, 467 

Ceylonese chronicles, credibility of ... 364, 366 

cha, curds 344 


Ckaitanya, Vaishnava reformer of Bengal. 334 n. 
Cbaitra, Chaitrivalorkiraja =king Okaitra of 

Yalorka 328 

chaitya, 429 

Chakhra, place ... ... 288 

Chakma, Chittagong Hill tribe ... ...411 

chakra^ on coins, 315, 318, 323, 324, 325, 429; 

of Vishnu 239 

Chakresvari, Yakshini* 461 ; Yidyadevi ... 463 

Chalukya inscriptions ... ... 281 

Chalukyas ... 284 

Chamberlayne’s versions of the Lord’s 

Prayer »•« *•« 17, 19 

Chamundi, Yakshini 463 

Chanakya, minister of Bindus&ra 345 

Chand&, Yakshint 462 

Chandala 275, 277,. 278 

Chandana, old name of Li-yul 384, 385 

Chandan Kanika, Tclien-t’an, Ki-ui-tch’a, 

king 382 

ChandarbMn, son of B&n& Sur ... ... 312 

Chandra, treatises on his grammar in Nepal. 379 

Chandragomin, 379, 380; his 


348 and b., 383 n. 

Chandragupta, Maury a, k., 79, 227—230; 
dates referring to his reign, 231, 232 ; a title, 

233, 345, 348 


Chandra-Kanika or Chaoda-Kanika = Kani- 
ka ? 349 n, 


346 

464 

348 

238 

379 


Chandrakirti 

Chandraprabha, 8th Jina ... ... 452 * 

Chandrarajalekha, of Yogesvara-Jaganmitr- 

&nanta 

Cbandrasen! Prabhus of Bombay and the 

Divaii - 

Chdndra Stitra 

Chandra-vrttti ... .. 37 ^ 390 

Chdndra-vyakaran a, by B. Liebich 379 

chank, on coins, 315, 318—321, 323—325; 
large shell, 369 ; used in Ceylon to prevent 

eruptions* &c 433 

chamoar, or saragai , the yak ... ... ... 312 

chapri, charms, amulets 279 

Charaka, physician to Kanishka. 382, 384, 387,388 


Charandnuydga , Digam bara Y&da 
charitva, conduct 
Charitras, by Ball&l Sen 
charnamrit, poison 

chdrpdi, bed 

Chatham Island, 37 ff., 193 ; surface an d soil, 

196 ; c3imate*197 ; harbour, 198; population, 

199; general notes 

chatuli-simhasana of the Digambara Jainas... 
chaubdrd * the Jats do not build ... 
chaulakarman , or cliud6panayana , Jaina cere- 
mony ... ... * 

chauviimta ... ... ... 

Che-kia — Sakas ... ... 423,. 424 

chela, disciple ~ ... ... ... 280 

chella, sella , a javelin ... 227, and Additions 
Clielladlivaja, elder brother of Lokaditya, 


459 

... 464 
238 n. 
... 331 

m 


290 

460 

343 

460 

464 


V * 223, 226, 227 

chellakdtanO'y sellakUcina , the javelin -banner 
of the Mukula or Chellaketana family. 226, 227 
Chellaketana* another name of Bankeya, 

v 223, 224, 226, 227 

Chellaketana family, notes on the, 221 ; — 
the real family name was Mukula, 226 ; — 
the members of the family had the javelin- 

banner ..c ... 226,227 

Chellapataka, another name or an epithet of 


Lok&ditya, q . v. 

224, 226, 227 

chelri, female disciple 

280 

chemraj bird — Lushai ... 

411 

ehenam, chunam 

371 

Chira bow, on coins 

... 314, 324 

cheroota, cheroot 

369 

cMtandtman, consciousness ... 

115, 116, 120 

Cheu-chen tn., Asmaparanta ?... 

386 

Che-ye, k 

426 

Chhanchhan, Saturn, &c. 

279 

Chhattisgayh! ..4 

192 
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Chhibhar, sept of the Muliail < 

Chhimba tribe, their sections 

Ohhuhkar or Ohhohar, Rajpdt sept 

Ohicacole taluks, Gan jam dist , 323 ; tn. ... < 

ckihna, or Idnckhana 

Cbim Cham, merchant probably Kh&ui Chand 
Chint&man ... ••• *** ••• 1 

China ... ... ,..236,417,418, 

Chinas ••• 

Chihchunike, apparently the original name of 
Hannikere or Haiinikeri ... 

Chinese pilgrims, reference to Mahendra ... 

chint, chints, chintz 

chirat , plant ... 

Chitanr, c., capital of Me war 

chUdvana ... IM • •*« ••• 

Chitplwani ... «• 

Chifctanflr, Digamfeara seat, S. Arkat dist. ... 

Chiyyardja, k 281, 

Choang-mo, principality IM 

Chola figure on coin ... ... ... 322, 

chdli, bodice 


coir, cayre, coyre 371,372 

Colomba, Colombo, c ... ... 372 

comboy, cambayas ... ... 372 

command — an Anglo-Indianism ... ... 48 

Commandments, &c., in Hindost&ni 20 

Comorin, Cape ... ... .. 372 

Compendium of the Wei, mentions the Yue- 
tchi ... 419, 420 and n , 425 

conderines = candareen ... ... 367 

conecopola, eancoply, conicopoly, a clerk ... 372 

congye, eongy, = congee 372 

Conjaguaree, Kanhayyagarhi Point, near Pt. 

Palmyras ... ... 372 

copan, cobang, gold eoin 371 

Copestakes, Capt. of the c Snow Druid ’...82, 83, 84 

Corango, Coringa bay 94, 373, 469 

comae, old Anglo-Indian word, for cornaca. 448 
eomacas, men in charge of elephants ... 448 
Cornwallis (Commodore) ... ... 35, 193 

Cornwallis (Lord) 195 

Cornwallis (Port) ... 36, 81 — 86, 90, 92, 137, 

138, 193 ff. 


Choolia, Ghulyar 370 Cornwallis (Schooner) ... ... 94 

chopp, choppe, seal 367, 370, 371, 468 Cosmas, Indico pleustes 151 

Choromaadel coast, 239 ; —weights ...67, 368, cossa, khdsd, cotton cloth 373, 374 

370, 373, 466 Cossim, Cossumbazar, = Cosimbazar ... 33, 373 


choultry, chowlterie, chawadi, 

lodging- 


house *** *«* .»• *** 

• «« 

371 

Christ’s death — in the Qordn 

... 259 and n. 

Christian converts, their descendants in Cey- 


Ion ... #«• »•» 

Ml Ml 

337 

Christianity introduced into Arabia 

Ml Ml 

393 

Chronicles, Buddhist 

Ml Ml 

231 

Chrysostom (St. J.), 9; locality of St. 

Thomas’s 


grave known to him ... 

... 12 

, 15 

CMdagr&ma, Sanskritised form of 

the name 


of Mu<Jiyanth\ a. v 

... ... 

58 

Chulyars, Chulijars, Muhammadans of Ma- 


dr as ... ... ... ... 

... ... 

370 

chnng , a handful, Ac 

... ... 

279 

Cishpis — Teispes k, of Elam 

... ••• 

289 

Qiva saved by a spider ... 


378 

clan names, in Ceylon 

... ... 

337 

Clement of Alexandria, 9 ; says St 

. Thomas 


died a natural death ... 

10, 15 

'Clementine Recognitions , affirm 

that St. 


Thomas evangelised the Parthians... 10 

15 

cohang, copan, gold coin 

*•« *»* 

371 

Cochin-China 

... 

371 

Cocks Island, in the Ganges ... 

... ... 

371 

coclis, in Nagari characters ... 

... 18 n. 

coco nut trees ... 

Ml M« 

S71 

Cocos Islands ... 

•M IM 

36 

coffee ... ... ... ... 

• M *»• 

371 

coins, of Southern India . M 

... 313 ff. 


eotwal, cattwall, katwal ... 373 

Council, of Yaisali, 231 and n. ; third Bud- 
dhist, held by Aioka 233 

country = 4 Indian/ as opposed to * Euro- 
pean 5 373 

cowry ... 373, 374 

coyre, cayre = coir ... ... 371,372 

Creed of the Christians of Syria, its influence 

on the Qordn 259 

creest, crease, Iris , Malay dagger 374 

crests ; the sendtiralanchhana or red-lead 
crest of the Battas of Saundatti ... 216, 221 n. 

Crown property, in Ceylon 336 

cupine, a weight, 28; coin in bullion ... 374 
Cyrus ... ...285 and n., 286, 289 and n., 294 

Da, rock-carving at ... •«• ... i*. 362 

Dacca, Dhakkd ... 874, 467 

Dadda II, (Gurjara) ; identification of the 
places mentioned in the spurious Um§t&, 
Bagumra, and Il&o plates purporting to 
have been issued by him in A. D. 478, 493 

and 495 52, 53, 55 

D&dri, in Sanwar, tradition Ml IM M« 

Daedalus ... ... at* ... ... 294 

daena , religion 300 

Dahithali, = Dethli in Baroda ... 52, 53 

Dalada Maligava, temple of the sacred 
tooth ... ... *•» **. #*• 310, 311 
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Dalai Lama 235 

Damascus... ... 392 

damba, mythical tree, — Singhalese 437 

dammar, dammer, pitch •*. ••• ... 37-5 

Dana vas, demons ... ... 295 

Danay&, vil. stone idol 377 

Dandapur in DMrwar ; remarks on the date 

of the inscription of A. D. 919 225 

dandenavd, mid-day meal, — Singhalese ... 340 
Danes, establishment at Now Cowrie in the 

Carnicobars • Ml 91 

Dantavaktrunikota, fort in Gan jam dist. ... 323 
Dara Shikoh, defeated by Aurangzeb ... 239 
darakettiyd, the Mantis religiose — 

Singhalese 436 

Dar-en-Nadwa, council-house at Mecca ... 394 

Darius Hystaspes, Daravush, son of 
Hystaspes or Vishtaspa, 289 ; Behistun 

' inscriptions 286 

Darrang, dist. Assam ... ... ... 101, 102 

dar$ana, worship ... ... ... ... 464 

Dasahra festival 237 

Dasaka ... ... ... . M ... ... 231 

da§a mala, ten impurities ... 120 

Dasapura, = Mandasdr, Dasor, in Malwa ... 49 
Dashilathana, = Dastan in Baroda ... ... 54 

Dasor, Mandasor, in Malwa ; ancient Dasa- 
pura ••• 49 

Dastan in Baroda; ancient Dashilathana ... 54 
Data or Datana, same as Eubushka ... 288 and n. 
date — defeat of the Hflnas, cir. 465, A. D. ; 
final expulsion of the Hfinas in 544 A. D. 379 

dates in the bibliography of Hindi 23 

Dayaukku, == dakyuka, a title 288 

days, as tabu ... 344 

dbu can , headed characters of Tibet... 362, 363 

dbu med, headless characters of Tibet ... 362, 303 
Death, from different directions on different 
days Ml ••• «M M« IM 434 

Decan, Deccan, Dekhan 375 

Deiokes, founder of the Median Monarchy, 

288 and n. 

Dekhan, Deccan 

Dekhan, dharmddhikari > retained in 
del 9 nets, — Singhalese... 

Della Yalle (Pietro) at Surat 

Delly, = Delhi 

delum, promegranate, — Singhalese ... ••• 

Demagiri, pi. Lushai co. * 

demalichchd , hird, — Singhalese 

Demetrios * 

Dera Ismail Khan, 201, 204 ; — sections there 
reverence plants and animals after which 

' they are named ... 292 

Dethli in Baroda y ancient Dahithali... ... 53 


375, 422 
... 365 
... 308 
17, 23, 24 
26, 375 
... 437 
... 414 
... 435 
... 430 


Deva 

deva — daeva — Iranian — celestials. 291, 298, 
Devadharma — T’ien-fa, minister of Kanisb- 

ka 382, 

devadutayd, a messenger, — Singhalese ... 

Devanagari alphabet 

Dendnampiyai = e his majesty 5 ... 

Devanampiya Piyadasi Bdja , 265; a 

mula 

Devanupiya Tissa, k, of Ceylon ... 

D6vaputra, title of Kanishka * 

Devundara or Dondra, Devi Nuvera, Ceylon. 

dewdla, festival, Ceylon 309—311, 

Deyathali ; ancient village in Gujarat 

Dgon .pa * pa, his Gumlekha 

Dhakkl, Eastern Prakrit 183, 

Dhana, Yakshini 

Dhana Nanda ... 


265, 
for- 

266, 


OD O 

299 

384 

341 

16 

267 

267 

232 

382 

310 

435 

51 

348 

184 

462 

231 


Dhansiri Valley, Mikir spoken in 102 

Dhara, minister of Garudavega, k. of Nityaloka. 240 

Dharanapriya, Yakshini 463 

Dharanendra, or Parsvayaksha, Yaksha ... 463 
Dharas&na II. of Valabhj; identification of 


the places mentioned in the spurious plates 
purporting to have been issued by him in 


A. D. 478 

49 

Dhlr Balak Rflpi 

... ... 376 

Dharma, 15th Jina 

462 

dharmachakra ... 

... 429, 430 

dharmachakramudrdi posture ... 

428 

dhormddhikdri. Brahman officer, 

settles 


penances in Kasmir 365 

dharma-mahdmdtras , or Censors of the Bud- 
dhist law ... ... 365 

Dharmamitra, K’i-ye-to 382, 387 

Dharma-pitaka-niddna~sutra (P) 381 

dharmasendpati = marshal of religion ... 4*25 

dharmathida , on coins 429 

Dharmatrata Ghosbaka, surnamed Tukhara. 383 n. 
dharma-yatrd , of Priyadarsi ... ... 233 

dharmika , on coins ... ... ... ... 429 
Dharmika-Subhfiti not the same as Matri- 

eh£ta, 345; = MatrichSta 385 

Dhdtupdtha ... 379, 380 

Dh6rs of Haidarabad, Dekhan, eat horse flesh. 99 *• 


Dkmn Singh, Wazfcr of Gol6r ... ... ... 377 

Dhiraj Parmara Parmat — Parmal ? — Dhy- 


arah Mahar&ja 

... 484 

Dhul K amain, Alexander the Great ... 

... 259 

dhuna ... ... •*« *•* 

... 280 

dhupi incense 

... 376 

did, consecrated cow 

... 344 

Diamond Harbour 

... 94 

diamonds of Landock 

... 33 

Digambara Jaina iconography 

459 — 464 


494 


INDEX, 


Digambaras, sect of J ainas, 230 ; observe 
sixteen ceremonials ... 

Dignaga 345,346,349 

Dikp&las or Dikpatis. 464 

dimiyd , red ant, — Singhalese 436 

Dionysos, his worship derived from the 

Semites *’* ^ 

Dipavayhsit, 22S, 231 andi n.» 232, 266, 267, 364 
* Dispatch’ (the Brig) ... ... 81,8*2,85,86 

dissave, landlord’s representative, — Singha- 
lese ... ••• 

Divali-folklore ... ... — f£- 

diwul) wood-apple, — Singhalese ... ... 309 

diya kapanavd t — Singhalese ... 31 1 

diya taliya> the Maxitixia tetrandi*a 437 

Doab, country Ml 18D, 182 

Dobra, branch of the Ganges ... ... 371, 375 

Domkhar, rock-carving at 362 

Dondra, Ceylon festivals, 309 ; or Devun- 

dara Devi Nuvera ... 310 

Doneya Brahman, of the Kutsita gotra. 282 — 284 
dorokadaasna, an exhortation, — Singhalese. 341 
Dorotheus (Pseudo), . reference to St. 

Thomas ... 145, 146 

Dpal-rtsegs (Srikflta ?) ... ... ... ... 360 

Branpadi ... ... ... ... ••• ••• 334 

Dravidian Philology, 449 — 458-, table of 
pronouns, 454 ; tenses, 455 ; influence on 
Aryan grammar, 456 ; agreement with 
grammar of N. Indian idioms ... 457, 458 
Bravyamiyoga, Ddgambara Veda ... ... 459 

dreams, among Singhalese .. 433 

Druhas (Avesta Drujas), noxious spirits ... 295 
drukhsh , spirit of falsehood, — Iranian ... 298 

dubashee, dubasse, dubash, interpreter, mer- 
cantile broker ... ... ... ... ••• 375 

dubs, Muhammadan copper coins ... 315, 317 

Due or Divi Point ... ... ... ... 875 

dumcl, = funeral rights, among the Kamars. 141 
duma, cooking utensils, — Singhalese ... 338 
dummella, the Trichosanthes cucumerina, — 
Singhalese ... ... ... ... ... 437 

Bundas ( My ), afterwards Viscount Mel- 
ville ... 194, 195 

Dundass Point, in Chatham Island 198 

dungaree, cloth ... ... ... 465 

d u rdvd tenants, — Singhalese ... ... ... 336 

Durdharsha-Kala, a Brahman, = Matricheta, 

345, 346, 385;, described as king of Kau- 
sambi, his conversion ... 346 n., 347, 348 

Durga, g ... 330 

Durgasiihha, commentator ... 380 

Durit&ri, YakshM ... ... 461 

duryan, = durian, a fruit ’ ... 465 

dnsMriti , evil done on earth ... 115— 117, 123 


Dusserah or Navar&thi, distribution of Pu- 
dukottah coins ... ... 313 

Bvddaidngd, twelve Angas, — Jaina ... 459 
Dvddasa-viharana-s'Crfrd, Chinese version ... 426 
Dvarakala, watcher at the entrance to Tama’s 
kingdom 113 


Bvdvith§aty-Ava dana, 

Dw&rak& 

dwijpas, seven ... 
Dyaus, g. 


350 

334 and n., 335 

292 

294 


Edessa, Edissa, 1 ; remains of St. Thomas 
removed to, 6, 12; Church of St. Thomas 

at, 13, 14 ; of Osroene 148, 151 

Egypt, palace not used after ruler’s 
death ... ... ••• ••• 416, 431 

ehei, a cry in Ceylon 340 

Ehela tree, Cassia fistula, — Singhalese... 309, 437 
ehetulld, green whip-snake, — Singhalese ... 436 
ekkoti-chakravarti and similar expressions. 219 n. 
elaches, a silk cloth •.* ... ••• ... 465 

Elam or Susiana, in Iran ... 285, 289 and n. 

El-Aswad, Arab prophet ... ... 397, 398 

elephants, from Ceylon ... 369 

Elhamd-ulelldh ... ••• 240 

Elioforum, city of King Gfldnaphar ... ... 6 

$lk6ti-mahdd$varu and similar expres- 
sions ... ... ... ... ... 219 and n. 

embetta tenants, — Singhalese .. 337 

emjprit birds •», ... ... »»• ... 114 

English possession of India 99 

Enore, Enoor = Ennor, tn., Madras... ... 465 

Eparna, a place ... 288 

Ephraem (St.) the Syrian, 9; refers to 
St. Thomas ... ... ... ...11,15, 151 

Epiphanius, mentions relicts of St. Thomas. 2 
Erakori (Mukula or Chellak6tana family) ... 222 

Esala, Singhalese month 309 

eswalia , evil-eye, — Singhalese ... ... 433 

ethnography of Iran ... ... ... 286 if. 

etteriya, the Murraya exotica, — Singhalese. . 437 

Euphrates valley ... 5, 392 

Euripides ... 427 

‘Europe,’ for European... 465 

Eusebius, 9 ; refers to evangelisation of the 

Parthians by St. Thomas 10, 15 

Euthydemos ... 430, 431 

evil-eye ... ... ... ... ... 433 f. 


Fa-hien, refers to Maliendra ... ... ... 364 

Fairlie (the Brig) 90, 91, 92 

Fa’iuen-vhn-lin, Buddhist, encyclopedia. 388, 420 
falusj on coin «** 315,317 
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fanam — old ffanam IM «H fltt ... 466 

fate, among the Arabs ... 393 

Fatima, daughter of Muhammad 395 

festivals, Singhalese 308 ff. 

feudal service in Ceylon 336 

ffackeere, faqir , ffackeer = fakeer ... 239, 465 

ffanam = fanam, small coin ... 466 

Fire, in the religion of the Iranians and the 

Indians .. ... 295, 296 

fire quarter, the South-east, — Singhalese ... 434 

Firinghee, Franguee, half-breed 466 

firmaun, old form ‘ phyrmane ’ 466 

Folklore, in the Central Provinces, legends, 

97 ff. ; of the Telugus 275 ff. 

Fort of Khalatse, granite chess-board, 389; 

stone pots much used 390, 391 

Fortunate Islands 36 

Fo-t’i-lo ... ... ... ... ... 383 n. 

Fo-tsu-t’ung-ki 141 382 

frana (Baktrian hvarena), gloria 288 

Franguee = Firinghee, half-breed ... ... 466 

Franrase, a Turanian miscreant 294 

Fravartis (Phraotes) ... ... ... ... 287 

Fravertes, a Mede, calls himself Khshathrita. 289 
Fritz’s (Jo. Fr.) Sprachmeider ... ... 21 

Fryer’s account of Indian languages... 18, 24 
Fu-fa-ts , ang-in-iuen-chw4n-(Sn-Dharma-pitaka- 

sarapradaya-nid&na P) ... 387 

funerals in Tibet, 234 ; among the Lushais... 410 


gabaddgama, Crown property in Ceylon ... 336 
yabaddnilames, officials, — Singhalese ... 311 

gachha 28^ 

Gad, brother of Gundoferus ... 4, 7, 153, 155 

gadd , of Vishnu ... ... ... ... »»* 239 

Gadigandr, Bellary dist., coin found 318 

Gadyachintamani of V&dibhasimha 240 

gajd , iron stick ... ... ••• $78 

gdl'a, resting-place for cattle, — Singhalese... 336 

Gala, Point de = Point de Galle 467 

gallevat, old form gylyar 467 

gal-pahura, rock-bine, — Singhalese 434 

gamardla, village officer in Ceylon ... 336, 434 

gamelanSi musical instruments 125 

ganda-bMrmda, on coin 315 

Gandamartanda, a Uruda of Krishna III,, 

q m v. ... ’ ’ 217, 219 

Gandh&ra, co. 388, 424 : — school ... ••• 429 

G&ndh&ri Yakshini, 462; Vidy&devi ... ... 463 

G&ndharva, Yaksha * ••• 462 

Gandharvadatta, dr. of k. Garudav&ga ... 240 
Gandhotkata, a merchant, adopted prince 
Jiva 240 


Gan£sa, how he became possessed of his ele- 
phant’s head, — legend, 98 f. ; on rat va- 

hana 319, 321, 323 

ganesh, tithe given to Brahmans 280 

Ganga coins ... 324 

gang ah, intoxicant Ml 29 

Gangam 137, 133 

Gangavadi, the territory of the Western 

Gangas of Talakad 222 

Ganges riv., projected harbour at its mouth, 

35, 298 ; water and mud from it ... 368, 370 

Ganjam dist. coin ... 325 

GanmulddSniya, — Singhalese ... ... 336 

gans = ganza, bell-metal 468 

gansabhdva , village court, Ceylon ... ... 336 

gant^nge, a measure ... 29, 468 

ganton, old form gantange ... 468 

Ganyarii Ganjhar, vil 376 

gardyaluma , ceremony for evil influence. 434, 437 

Gixrbhddhdnai Jaina ceremony 460 

garce, old form gorse ••• ... ... 468 

Garga = Ratnasambhava 121 

Garo Bi lls ... ... ... ... 102 

Garuda-banner ... . .. 284 

Garuda, figure on S. Indian coins, 313— 315, 

321, 325; Jaina Yaksha 461 , 462 

Garuda, g., and Dival! ... 239 

Garuda vega, a Vidyakhara k 240 

gas gemadiyd or etagSmbd, the Polypedactus 

maculatus, — Singhalese ... 43 6 

Gauda-riti, style of composition ... ... 182 

Gaudentius (St.), 9 ; refers to St. Thomas. 13, 

15, 147 

Gaumata, the Magian .289 

Garni, Yakshini, 462 ; Vidyadevi ... ...463 

Gautama Buddha, 283 ; called Kshiintivadin. 327 
Gautamiputra Vilivayakura, Andhra king ... 267 

Gava, in Sughdha .. 287 n. 

Gaya, tn. near Patna ... ... 232 

Gazus, mt. ... 6 

g& kurulld, sparrow, — Singhalese ... ... 435 

Gelasius ... ... ... «»• »*» 2 

gembty frog, — Singhalese ... 436 

genealogies among the Lushais ... ... 413 

Gentile, Gentooe, Genfcue ... 368, 369, 468 

Gentues, their religion, &e. ... 239 

gerandiyd , rat-snake, — Singhalese ... ... 436 

geri, black ant, — Singhalese ... ... ... 436 

Germani ... ... ».* *«• *•• 145 

getaveni-vel, Cissompelos convolvulus, — Sin- 
ghalese ... ... »». ••• "• $09 

Ghansy&m = Krishna ... ... ... *•» 333 

ghantd ... ... $88 

Ghassanides, Arab princes 392 

ghats, discovery of, at Patna 76, 77, 80 
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Ghirths, their divisions 203 

Ghdsla (a species of fish or P grass-snake), 
Mg, section of Kachchha Brahmans ... 201 

gharry, gree, water clock 469 

Gilchrist’s Hindostani works 22, 25 


Gingalee, Gingerly = Golcondah Coast. 367, 

369, 469 

gingham, cotton cloth 

... 469 

ginihord , male fiy-catcher, — Singhalese 

... 435 

gini kabala , live-coals, — Singhalese 

... 434 

gini kona , fire quarter, — Singhalese 

... 434 

girav , parrot, — Singhalese 

... 435 

Girdhar Lai = Krishna 

329-335 

Gir-Gosain 

... 378 

Girivili; ancient village in Gujarat ... 

... ol 

Glossary of the Multani language, and pro- 


posals for one of modern religions terms ... 278 
Goa, remains of St, Thomas at *. 11, 150 

godai-kavu, = horse eaters, applied to Pra- 


bhfts . 99 

godct-mdnel , Crinum zeylanienm, — Singha- 
lese ... ... ... ... 309 

g6dana, Jaina ceremony ••• »•« 460 

g6ddmmangalyaya , alms to priests, — Sin- 
ghalese ... ... ... ... ... ... 340 

Godavery, Goodawaree, Godawari riv 180, 372, 469 
goigama tenants, — Singhalese ... ...336 

goigayia = hooded crow, — Singhalese ... 435 

Golcondah, tn. ... 367, 466, 469, 470 

goluhello snail, — Singhalese 436 

Gomat&svara-Svami, son of Rishabha (Di- 

gambara) ... 461 

Gomhroone, Gombroon, old name of Bandar 

’Abb&s ... ... ... 470 

Gome&ka, Yaksha ... 463 

Gomorrha... ••• . ... ... ••• ... 256 

Gomti, riv. ... ... 335 

Gomukha, Yak ska ... ... ... ... 461 

Gondi differs from other Dravidian languages, 

&c., 449; table of tenses, 450; relative 

pronouns, &e ... 452 

Gondophares, GOdnaphar, 151 ; his family, 

153; coins 151, 152, 430, 431 

gong, gunge ... 470 

gony-stnn , in Ladakh, stone pestle 391 

Goodaware, Goodawaree, Godavery, 372, 373, 469 

Gopal, = Krishna 333 

Gorakhndth 378 and n. 

gordchancti hezoar-stone, — Singhalese... 309, 435 

gorse = garse, large grain measure 468 

go$ai% ... 376, 377, 378 and n. 

Gospel of Infancy — in the Qordn ... 259 and n, 
Govinda IV. (Rashtrak&ta) ; remarks on the 
date of his Dandapur inscription, 225; — 
see also Kalasapur ... . 221 


Govinda, dr. of Nandagopa ... 240 

gramme = gr&rn, grain 470 

gree = ghurry, water clock 469 

Gregory Nazianzen (St.), reference to St. 

Tll oinas 9,12,15 

Gregory (St.) of Tours, reference to St. 

Thomas ... 9, 11, 14, 15, 151 

Gridkrakfita hill of Mahendra 364 

Gualas, dooly hearers of Madras ... 368, 470 

Gulab Singh, Maharaja 361 

Gudapkara, Gondophares, coins relating 

to 151, 152 

Gud&orak, part of Masulipatam ... ... 470 

GMnaphar, L. Gundaforus, k., 1, 6 ; sends 

Eabhan to obtain a carpenter 4, 7 

Gugg^, his temple ... 376 

guinna — for iguana — lizard found in 

Chatham Island ... 197 

Gujan, people ,. . . . 349 

Gujarat, Svetambara Jainas, 459; = Goozerat. 470 
Gujarati, 183, 185-187, 191, 192; Bhili ... 188 

Gdjars, their sections 203 

Gujrat, in Panjab, totemism in ... 201 ff. 

gun, = rope, an atribute 335 n. 

Gunadkya, author of the Brihatiathd ... 180 

gunge = gong 4 70 

Guptas M« m hi |## ... 428 



Gurjara records; the spurious Umeta, 
Bagumra, and Ilao plates pui*porting to 
have been issued in A. D. 478, 493, 495 ; 
identification of the places mentioned in 

them 52, 53, 55 

Guru Arjan 335 

GuruNanak 

Gurulekha of Bhikslru Dgon • pa • pa, — Asra- 

min •• -v 

Gushana co 

Gutschmid’s theories about St. Thomas ... 158 


Guzan co., Gushana 
Guzaratt = Goozerat ... 
gwalla, = gavdld> cow-keeper 

gyal, animal 

Gyal-tshab, regent, Tibet 
gylyars, gallys, 27. 374, 466 = 
Gymnosopkists 


••• ... ... 349 

470 

... ... 470 

410, 414, 415 
**• ... ... 235 

= gallevat ... 467 
33 


habarata , Alocasia yams, — Singhalese ... 437 

Habhan, L. Abban, merchant sent from 
India by king Gudnaphar ... 3, 4, 6, 7, 158 

Hadley’s Grammar of Hindostani ... ... 22 

Haggada ... ... ... 258 
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Haidar or Tipi), coin attributed to him ... 322 
Haidarabad (Dekkan), Kusumayudiia’s in- 
scription 281 

Hakhamanishya, ancestor of the Aehseme- 

nides 289 

haknru tenants, — ‘Singhalese 337 

H&la, a Kuntala ,.180 

Hal a bi dialect 192 

Halacha . ... 258 

Haldane (John) 91, 93, IBS 

hdli tenants, — Singhalese .... ,,.337 

H&li, caste in Ceylon ... 337 

halka-pokhu-wala, child born under a bad 

omen ... 279 

Halbas, Shendu tribe 413 

Hampe, Yijayanagara coin 318 

hamsa vahana, on coins ... 316,461 — 463 

Han (second) dynasty, Chinese, their annals, 

417; mention the Kushana kings, 419; 
mention Lan-cheu—PushkalavatS, 422; first 
Han dynasty — their history mentions the 
Yue-chi, 418 ; its power broken, 421 ; petty 

Hans 417 n. 

handa mandala, lunar halo, — Singhalese ... 43*2 

hande Rdyani, dubs .... 325 

Hanifs of Arabia 398 

Hannikere or Hannikeri inscription of A. D, 

1257 ; abstract of its contents 217 

Hanthala bin Rebia, amanuensis to Muham- 
mad ••t ••• ... - 128 

Hanu, vil. in Ladakh, stone-implements from. 390 
Hanum&n figure on coins, 319, 320 ; g. ... 464 
Haoma = Soma worship, 291 ; Maoma men- 
tioned in the Yasna , 291 ; worshipped, 

296 ; sacrifice 416 n. 

Hapta-Hindu ... ... ... 288 

Haptoirenga, ‘Ursa Major !«• «lf ... 292 

H&r, month •M •«« '377, 378 

Har, temple of Baba Balak Rftpi at ... 376 

Haraina = Areia of the Greeks, now Herat... 287 

harak , cattle, — Singhalese ... 435 

Harakhraiti, modern Helmend ... 287 

Harakhvaiti = Sarasvati, Iranian riv. ... 291 

Earal, Haralu enfumbdda,; a group of eight 

villages in Belgaum ... 219 

harm% sacred piece of ground... — ... 394 

Haraspoore calico ... 367 

Harsha = Siladitya in «•* «<• >383 n. 

Hnsan ibn Thabit 132 

Haulongs, Lushai tribe... ... 41Q, 413, 414 

Mva, hare, — Singhalese ... ... ... 435 

Eamret Salamet ... ... .... . f . 539, 240 

head, ceremony of anointing 309 

Hejaz = Hijaz ... ... 392, 393 

Heliokl&s, his coins ••• •*., im 430 


Helios, g.~. 428 

Hellenism and Brahmanical civilisation ... 384 
H^machandra, his grammar ... 185, 424, 461 

Hemakadphises, 419; divinities on his 
coins r.» ... ... ... 420 -and n. 

h&mbitiya, purse, — Singhalese 340 

henahandayd, brown whip-snake, — Singba- 

fese 

hendiahwd, ladle, —‘Singhalese 338 

Heracleon, Gnostic, reference to the death of 

St. Thomas 9,10,15 

Herakles, on coins of Kujalakad pluses, 420 ; 

Hercules, on coins 429, 430 

Hermaios, Greek king, 419; invaded by the 

Ta-Yue-chi, 427; on coins 429*430 

Herodotus ... *285 and n., 286, 288, 289 n . 2 294 
Mwa wasam , halting-place, — Singhalese ... 336 

Hibti, stone near ... *,362 

Hienoforum, capital of Gudnaphar 6 

Hien-mi, principality ... 417 

Hijaz, dist 392, 393 

Hijr _ 390 

hikanald , skink, — Singhalese . 435 

Himalaya or M 6 ru, mfcs 237 

Minay ana School ... ,,, 345 ^ 347 

Hindi, Eastern, 186; Western, 180, 183, 186,* 

187, 191 ; bibliography of, 16—25, 59—76, 

160—179, 245, 251 n„ 262—265, 457 
Hindostd.ni, bibliography of, 16 59 ft, 

160 fp.,262 ff. : no proper character for, 17 ; 
its affinity to Persian and Arabic, written 
from left to right, 18 ; grammar by Ketelaer* 

19; numerals first mentioned (1726), BaJa- 
bande character, Mill’s Dissertations, per- 
sonal pronouns, &e>, Lord’s Prayer in, 20, 

21 ; Schultze and Fritz on words for father, 
heaven, earth and bread, Beligatti’s ac- 
count, 21 f . ; prayers in, Lebedef on, 22 ; 
summary of important early dates... 23 if. 
Hindostani, list of authors ... 59 £ 

Hinduism, 278 : — Bengal converted to, 238 n. ; 

in the Himalayas 376 jf, 

Hindu Kush, mts 285, 418 

Hindus, and the Dlvalli... 237, 238 

Hindustani in the 17th Century ... 239 f. 

hinneva or Getiaru tenants, — Singha- 
lese 337 

Hippolytus (St.), 145; (Pseudo) 14o 

Bira, hill near Mecca S92, 396 

hiramani, eoeoanut scraper, — Singha- 
lese ... ... 338 

Hiranyakasipu 334 

Hisham, Omayyad Khalif 261 

Hissar,.tn. ... « •« ... ... ... 201 

Hit’un, principality ... .. 417 
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Hiuen Tsiang, visited Pataliputra, 79; Ms 
references to Mahendra, 384 ; — and* to- 
Upagupta, 366 ; references to Kanishka, 

381, 883, 389; 421 ; Buddha’s prophecy ... 384 
Hinng-nu, conquer the Yue-chi ... 417 — 419, 43*2 
Hoa-cheu =■ Pataliputra, v the town of flowers, 

Kusumapura Ml 337 

Hodali vishaya , the territory round Wodly 

in Kolar, Mysore ... 57, 58 

Holi or Phalgun festival ... •*#. ... 237 

hotri, invoker, priest 296 and n. 

Hoysala Ballala, coins 316 

Hrimkara, J aina symbol* .., 464 

Hsiao Yen, first of the Liang dynasty, be- 
comes a priest, poem by him 236 

Hu, barbarians ... ... 387 

Hubushka, or Data, Datana ... ...288 and n. 

Hud, Arabic for Jew ..., ... 238 

Hugly, riv. ... 33 

huna, lizard, — Singhalese . ... 436 

Hflnas, their defeat by Skandagupta ... 379 
hvndiwa , a rice measure, — Singhalese... 33S, 437 
Imnnd tenants, — Singhalese ... ... ... 337 

Hurlikal, coins found near ... ... ...317 

Hushka = Huvishka, Turushka, k 424 

Husravangha (Sushravas) ... ... .... 294 

Huvishka, his gold coins bear the nimbus. 427, 428 

kvarena (Baktrian), gloria 288 

Hvima Kadpisa, Kadpkis6s II., coins, 427; 

probably a Zoroastriam 429, 431 

Hyrcanians, St. Thomas preached to 145,. 146', 148 

Hyrkania, Northern ... 288 

Hyroforum, capital of Gudnaphar ... 6 

Iblia, the sinning angel... .., ... ... 256 

Ibu Ishaq, early biographer of Muham- 
mad ... a** »•» mi 395, 396 

idala , broom, — Singhalese ... 338 

idda t the Wrightia zeylanica, — Singhalese... 437 
leil-feu-ti(JambMvlpa) ... ... ... 426 

Igmmes = yam ... . ... 312 

II, Ceylon month, — Ocfc.-Nov. 3H 

llao in Broach ; the spurious plates purport* 
ing to have been issued in A. D. 495; 
identification of the places mentioned in 

them 55 

imbul , cotton tree, — ■ Singhalese ... 30P, 437 

indix to Yule’s Hobson- Jobson, 44 if., 139 if,, 

267 ft, 444 ft 

India, visited by St. Thomas, 6; its lang- 
uages, 181, 182; its climate and soil, 

influence on its religion* 299, 300 

Indian religious phraseology, proposals for a 
glossary of w ... ... . ... 278 


Indian and Iranian religions, causes of diver- 
sity’ ... ... ••• ... ••• 297 

Indo-Aryan vernaculars, influenced by 
Dravidian ... ... ... 455, 456—458 

Indo-Baktrian coinage.. r ... 431 

Indo-Germanic race, appearance in history... 285 
Indo-Scythians, notes on, 381 ft ; historical 

texts * 417 ft 

Indo-Skythian king3, nimbus and signs of 

deification on their coins 427 ft 

Indor, Mails of 233 

Indra, g., 111, 125, 126, 290,. 291*, 294, 298, 

299- and n.;- as Sibi, 327 ; among the 

Jainas •VI ••• ••• ... 464 

Indra III. (Rashtrakflta) and his governor 
Bankeya, 224 ; — remarks on the date of 
his Bisanhalli inscription ... ... ... 225 

Indrani, consort of Indra ... ... ...464 

Indus, riv. ... ... ... ... 285, 287 

inglong , mountain,. — Mikir ... 102 

inna, stake to husk cocoanuts, — Singhalese... 338 

inscriptions on stone in Arabia 397 

Iran, geography, ethnography* and history, 

285 ft ; Aryans immigrated thither, 287 ; 
soil and climate Ml Mt ... 800 

Iranians or Aryans, 285; adopted- the Maz- 
dayasna Creed* 286; their religion influ- 
enced by the land, 285 ft; language closely 
related to the Indian languages, 290; H’ 

changed into ( r * ... 456 

iris-pohs, creeping animals (?) 117 

iriveriya, Plectranthus zeylanicus, — Singha- 
lese ••• »»• ... ... ... 309 

Iron-, a name of the Ossites 286 

Ifehi, = Isi, an old village-site in BarocTa ... 54 
Ishtar, g. ... ... ... ... ... ... 42 if 

Isi, an old village-site in Baroda ; mentioned 

as Ishi 54 

Islam, 257— 262* 278 ; based on social 

reform. ••• ... 397 ft 

lsvara,.Yaksha ... 462 

Uana, Heterepogon hirtus, — Singhalese ... 309 
itihamy , village officer* — Singhalese... 336 n. 
Itihasa ^ with the Jainas ... ... ... 459 

losing refers to Matricheta,.. 345, 346,. 347, 


349 ; — and to Durdharsha-Kala ... 346 n; 

I-tsun-keu, envoy of the Yue-chi king,, 41 9 ; 


= Hushka P ... 

424 f. 

itteva, porcupine, — Singhalese 

... 435 

Jad Kanets ... , r , ... 

... ... 31-2 

yacl'i ... ... ... ... 

118 

J&dus, tribe ... 

... ... 312 

jagalattoppiya, pin-cushion hat, 

— Singha- 

lese ... , M m 

- <ni *.» 338 
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Jagawan, vil. in Kampflr * ... 312 

JainstOpa 382 

Jaina dates,. 227, 230; chronicles refer to 

Chandragupta .. ... 231, 232 

Jainas,.181 ; (S vetambara) their literature, 183 
and n.,184, 190, 230, 232 ; their appearance 
in the legend of Kanishka,. 384 ; chronolo- 
gical tradition 423 

Jainism under Kanishka,. 384 ; its study 

neglected ... ... ... 459 

Jaintia hills **• 101,. 102 

Jal&lpur, in Multan, a shrine 280 

jalarang, red? squirrel **• 117 

JamMdvipa — four divisions of ... ... 426 

James of Yarazze, author of the Legenda- 

Aurea 154 

Jamtiy interrogation of a prisoner in Tibet ... 235 
jamwdU, jandtan, shaving the hair for the 
first time 37,7 and n. 

jand tree ... ... ••• ^4 

Janselone — Junk Ceylon ... 27—31, 367, 37^ 374 

Jaravadra = Jolwa, Jorwa in Baroda 54 

J&t gots or sections, 202,. 203, 312 ; — of. 

N&gra, 343 : — of D&drr ... »«* ... 344 

Jutakamdld and the frescoes of Ajanta, 326 f., 

340, 345, 346 n., 348, 385 

Jdtakarman , Jaina ceremony 460 

Jatakas, on Buddhist monuments ... ... 328 

jdtris , offerers A 375 

javelin-banner of the Mukula orCbellaketana 

' family ... ~ - - 22S ’ 22 J 

Jaw&la-Mukhii shrine- 

Jay& or Vijay&, Yakshinl - 462 

Jaypur 

... *" •** 1,1 ,M 

Jen-kao-tehiu, k. of the Yue-chi 383 

Jerome (St.),9i mentions that St. Thomas, 
was in India, 13, 15-; (Pseudo) or 
Sophronius, reference to St. Thomas 
Jerusalem, St. Thomas started from... 

Jesus ••• *•* •” 

Jews 

jMHr = office of priest, among tbe Kamars. 141 
Jk&lfi-w&n, S.-B. of EalSt, Baluchistan ... 342 

Jhinam, riv. in Assam* 102 

Jhiri, riv. in Assam - 10 “ 

JUli, cloth hag 378 aB ^ n ; 

jhums, — Lushai ••• 

Jibril =» Gabriel, appears to Muhammad ... 396 
JinarK&nchipuram, a Digambara seat of 
learning 

Jinas- or Tirthakaras 

jim, evil-spirits ... 

Jiva or Jivanidhara, prince ... 

Jiv Gosaih, son of Ballabha *** 


146 
6, 393 
259 n. 
... 893 


... 460 
461 n. 
279, 280 
... 240 
334 and n. 


Jfcaka, Jivamdhara legend 

*ti 

... 240 

J wcikchinidman i, Tamil poem 

M* 

... 240 

J ivamdharachampn of Baric handra 

III 

... 240 

Jtmmdharapurdna 


... 240 

Jndna , — knowledge 


... 464 

Jnanapriya, disciple of Asvaghosha 

• «« 

... 383 

jndna-vi&esha, pure mind 

IM 

... 122 

JSataputra = Ju-to-tseu, Mahavira 

III 

... 385 

Jnatidevatds 

»«* 

... 464 

Job Chamock 

• M 

... 240 

jogi, religious mendicant 


... 280 

Jogni 

• tir 

... 280 

John, Acts of 

If! 

...2, 11 

1 johncumon,’ — for ichneumon — 

found 

in 

Chatham Island 

... 

... 197 


Jolwa, Jorwa, in Baroda; ancient Jaravadra. 54 

jupu, an offering 377 and n. 

J6rwa, Jolwa, in Baroda : ancient Jaravadra. 54 

jot, flame ... ... 376 

Judaism in Arabia 393 

Judas Thomas, = St. Thomas 4, 9 

J Onagarh rock, Sanskrit inscription ... ... 265 

Jupiter, the planet ; the introduction of the 
use of the sixty -years cycle in epigraphie 
records, 214; called Ormuzd by the 
Persians, &c., 293 n.; on coins ... ... 430 

Ju-to-tzeu = Jnataputra, stftpa lit M* 385 

Jv&lam&lini, Yakshini ♦ ... 462 


kmba, cube- ... •** 393 — 396 

kabar-agoyd , Hydrosauros salvator, — Singha- 
lese ... ... »»•■ ... 435 

kabdya , black coat, — Singhalese 338 

kabelUvd, pengolin, — Singhalese ... ... 435 

Kab ibn Malik ... - •** *•* 132 

Kabui, a Naga language ... ... ... 101 

Kabul,. 34 ; coins referring to Gudaphara. < 
at ... »•* 151# 430 ■ 

hachdld, fruit . *h *.* 348 

Kachans = Bodos ... ~ 102 

Kachcha, a Ndga language, 101 Nagas ... 102 
Kachcliega, a bivudci of Krishna III., 
g, v . ... ... ... •** 217j 219 

Eacliraj, son of Bana Sur «it. ... 312 

Kddambari of Bana fa® 

kadapana, letter to 1*he gods, — Singhalese... 341 

Kadaphes, his coins . M 427 

Kadaphes II , Hvima Kadpisa 427 , 429—431 
Kadphises I., his coins ... ... 429 

fiawnft ... ... ... **• *** 3o8 


Kahins, diviners... 
Kaikadi, dialect of Berar. 
Kail&sa ... **• 


397—399 

456 

... 310 
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Kakatiya kings, their coins 

Kala, original name of Matricheta 

kalddurn, yams, — Cyprus rotundas, -Sing- 


halese .** ... •* 

K&lakacharya ... 
kalam, blunt stone axe... 
Kalamine or Calamina.., 
Kalaratri ... 


315 

315 

309 

423 

390 

158 

124 


Kalasapur inscription of Govinda IY. men- 
tions some chieftain -with the title 41 lord of 


the town of Battalftr ... ... 

... 221 

Kalasoka 

229 — 232 

Jcaldva , principle of life, — Singhalese 

.. 434 

Kali age ... «.»• ... ••• 

... 348 

Kali, g. in the Div&li 

237, 238 

Kali, Yakshini, 461 ; a Yidyadevi ... 

... 463 

Kali Mth, idol at Danaya ... 

... 377 

Kali-Y itta (Mnkula or Chellaketana family) ; 

a governor under Krishna III. 226, and Additions 

Kaliyuga era, dates in ... 

... 228 

Kallu Talao, 76, 78 ; Bnddhist railing 

... 80 

Kalodaka, si*amana ... 

... 426 

Kalons, ministers’ court, Tibet 

... 235 

kalpataru , tree ... ... 

123, 124 

kalunika, plant, — Singhalese 

... 437 

Mm a ,»4 »»» ... ... ... 

... 120 

Kamadeva, g 

... 284 


Kamaniya = Kamrej, mBaroda, 52 ; — form- 
erly the chief town of a territorial division 
known as the Kamaniya-sodasatam- 

bhukti ... 52 

Earners of Raipur recognise & supreme god... 144 

Kamarupa ... 383 n. 

Kamastitra ... ... ... ... m. 180 


Eambyses, - 286 ^ — II., son of Cyrus the 
Great M* 4M M* * ••« ... 289 

Kamrej in Baroda; ancient Kamaniya, also 

, Karin aneya and Kammanijja 52 

Eanakadvara, a misreading of Kant ak ad vara, 

- * Vm - ... ... •*« *M ... .»•- 58 

'kanahokd, night-heron, — Singhalese... ... 436 

han&mediriyd, fire-fly, — Singhalese 436 

Kanarese characters on coins, 313 — 120 ; 

- « 450, 451, 453,454,458 


Kanauj, ancient Kanyakuhja, 53 ; — and 
Kanyakuhja ... ... * ... ... ... 52 

Eanauj, Kulin Brahmans sent from, to 

convert Bengal ... 238 n. 

Eanauj i, dialect of Western Hindi ... ... 16 

Kandahar, coins of Gudaphara found in ... 151 f. 
Kandarpa, Yakshini ... ... ... ... 462 

Kandhara, Kandhara, Pr&krit forms of the 

' name Krishna ... ... 219 n. 

Ean&h&ra == Krishna III., q. v., 217, 219 
. and n. ; — also Kandhararaya «, 218, 219 


EandMrapura, an alleged ancient town, 218, 

221; — it seems to he a purely imaginary 
place, 221 ; — also mentioned as Kanhara- 

pura 221 

Kandy, Ceylon, festivals at 309, 31 0 

Kanerkes, Indo-Scythic k. ... ... ... 1 

Kanlts, tribe in the Simla Hills, 203 ; — 

ealled Yad Kanlts in Tibet ... 312 

Kanet Khels, reverence trees as ancestors, 

their septs ••• 343 

Jcangavind , unicorn, — Singhalese ... ... 435 

Kangra, Mgs of, 201 ; — other sections... 204, 376 
Kanhara, Kanhara, Prakrit forms of the 

name Krishna .. 219 n. 

Kanharapura, an alleged ancient town, but 
seemingly a purely imaginary place ... 221 

Kanhayyagarhi or Kaniagarhi ... ... 372 

Kanika and Kanishka not the same, 348, 349 
and n., 355, 360 ; — mentioned by Tara- 

n&fcha, 381 ; — a Turkl king 383, 385 

Kanishka, k., 346, 348, 349 and n., 388, 424, 

430; — death, 382; — ■ devaputra, 382, 

383 ; — contemporary with Asvaghosha, 

383 ; — corns bear the figure of Buddha, 

420, 432 ; — spread of Buddhism in his 
reign, 421 ; — date, 422, 423, 429 ; — council, 

425; coins first hear the nimbus. 427, 428, 431 
Kanisbkapura, tn. ... »»• ... 381, 383 

Kahka = Saka kings .. ... . ... ... 423 
Kahkali Tila inscriptions, at Mathura, ... 384 

Kannada, Digambara Jainas in 459 

Kannara, a Prakrit form of the name 
Krishna ... ... ... ... ... 219 n. 

Kannaradeva, Kannaravallaha = Krishna, II., 

q. v . .m ... 224 

Kannaradeva, = Krishna III , q. v 226 

Kantakadvara, Sanskritised form of the 
name of Mulbagal in Kol&r, Mysore ... 58 
Kantaragrama, == Katargam, Kattargam, in , 
Surat, 51 ; - formerly the chief town of a 
territorial division known as the Kantara- 

grama-sodasataih-visbaya ... 49 

hanioiydi small red myriapod, — Singha- 
lese Ml ••• ••• ... 436 

Kanyakuhja = Kanauj,, 53 j — also Kanya- 
kubja ... ... . ... ... ... ... 52 

Kao-fou, district. 417 

kaprulca, — Singhalese _ 437 

kapurdlas , temple attendants, — Singha- 
lese ... 310, 311 

hard , jungle crow;, — Singhalese 435 

Karamena, for Calamina • «« *»• M» 149 

Kamndnuyvga, Digambara Y&da ... v . 4.59 

karanda, Galidupa arhorea, — Singhalese ... 309 
Karahgi, Digambara seat of learning - ... 
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Karaniya Sutra 34 1 

kardva tenants,, — Singhalese 336 

karautald, the Bungarus coertaleus snake, — 

Singhalese w 436 

Rar&do or Carera,tn., Madras Coast... ... 367 

K&reya gana r a Jain sect ... 215, *218 and n., 2 19 

Karhadi ... .« 192 

Karish, Koresb, — L. Gharisius, Kritius, — 

kinsman of king Mazdai 5, 7 

RarkaSSi, Assyrian tn 289 n. 

karma ... 115 

Karnal, the Sayyacfe of 100 

Kartikn, the month 228 

Kartika or Mangalya K$ti, festival of lights, 

— Singhalese ... ... ... 3-11 

Kartik&ya — Kataragama Deviyo, Singhalese 

— festival 810 

Kartikfrya or Shattmukba . on coin, 316 ; — 
Yaksha Ml Ml Ml Ml Ml 462 

kashdya-vudra, — Jaina — re&disli-coloured 
cloth ... ... ... 460 

Kashgar ... • « ... ... 421 

Kashi hills ... ... ... ... 101, 102 

Kaskth&hg&ra, minister of K. Setyamdhara... 240 
Kashtaritu, Khsb&thrita, prince of Media,. 


Kasikd Yfittiy by Prof. Liehich 
Kasim or Qasim, son of Muhammad.. 


289 and n. 
. 379, 380 

395 and n. 


Ka6m.tr, censors employed in, 865 ' T — visited 


by Kanishka 

••• ... 

382 

Kashmin ... ... m 

™ 186, 

187 

Kassalong Baaaar ... 


411 

Kassapa — Kasyapa, his relies 

. M ... 

366 

Kasyapa, Kia-che 

. M 

3S5 

Kdtantra grammar 

... ... 

380 

Kataragama, 309 j. — Deviyo^ — 

festivals- m 



- Singhalese , 


Ceylon ... 

kcdavaha, evil month, 

Kathlmri ts agar a ... ... •«* 

Katoch dynasty ... Ml IM 

Katson (Withaka) month, — Singhalese 
hat&ssd, blood-sucker, — Singhalese ... 
KMyayauiputra’s Vibhdshdidstra ... 

Katldza 

Kausambi,tn. .« — * 

Kausiki ... ... **• 

Kau&jya, mythical lake- ... 

Kavi, Kavya, Kavan, seers 

km vtdu-pani kkyd, black -bird, — Singhalese 
Kavya **- ••• •« 


... 310 
.« 434 
... 180 
377 
228 


Kawalnain, Krishna ... •« 

kayu mas.** ... *• 

K&kda, a fort,, apparently in Mysore., 


... 388 
228 
346 n. 
... 28 h 
415 n. 
... 294 
... 435 
... 181 
... 180 
... 240 
335 m 
113, 123 


kekiri , the Zehenaria umbellata, — Singha- 
lese ... ... ... ... 437 

Kelaniy a, Ceylon, d&goba of Buddha’s golden 

chair ... ... 342 

Keuana, a branch of the Koreish ... ... 394 

kertdetrd, horn-bill, — Singhalese ... ... 435* 

K5ndrs, Yaksha ... ... ... ... 462 

Kent&ra ... m ... ... 3 

k&rald plover, — Singhalese 435 

Kern, Prof,, his interpretation of piya- 

dasi ... 266, 267 

Kesar Sagn, Spring Myth ... 389 

kasbevd, marine tui tie, — Singhalese 436 

Keshwar^s, continents of the Persians ... 292. 
Ketelaer (Jo. Joshua V a Dutch envoy. Gram- 
mar of Bindosbani ... 19, 20,24 

Keti oi Kartika Mangalya, festival of lights, 

Ceylon 311 

ketta T chopping knife, — Singhalese 338 

kevuiu, fruit, — Singhalese 398 

Khadgapatas ... 124- 

Khadija, wife of Muhammad ... 395 and n , 396 
khamdri, in Kohat, deep earthenware cup ... 343 
K haiber, tn. •fl ••• Ml ... 893 

Kbalutse Fort 361, 362 

Khalifa, of the Prophet appointed ... ... 261 

Khandarwal, clas3 of Digambara Jainas ... 459 
Kh&ndlst, dialect based on Gujarati... 192 

Kharappa (or cobra) Nag, section of Batehra. 201 
Kharashar, tn. ... ... 421, 422 n« 

kharka , place whei*e indigo is dried ... 279 

Kharoshfchi characters on coins *«- ... 436 

kharwan, sandals ... ... ... •— 378 

khdsd , cassa, cotton cloth ... 373 

Kbatri caste ... ... ... *•* ^01 

kkelv&y — khedna, — shaking of the head, 

377 and n. 

Kfaexftlt* vil. and temple, B^pntana ... 484 

Khltarapalas, g *■ ... 464 

Khoirao, a N&ga language 101 

Rhorta, tn. in Nalina, birthplace of Dttr- . 

dharsha-X&la •** 346 n. 

Khosroes ... ... ••• »»* 393 

Khotan or K bo ten, Li-yul ... 349, 385, 421 

412, 413 


Rhua-Vang, Lushai gcd ... . 

Khubuahka, country 

Kia-lo, k 

Kia-ni-che-kia, k. of Kien-t’o-lo- . 
Kien-t o-lo — Gandhara 
Kieu-tsieu-k’io, king of the Yue-chi. ! 

Rieurtsieu-k’io, Kush ana k, ... 

Ki-kid-yb, a sramana 

| Umbuid, crocodile, — Singhalese 
I Kimnara, Yaksha 


•2% 

89 


3,417, 

419, 421 
... 421 
... 3S2 
... 433 
... 462 
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462 

392 


309, 311 
125, 126 
... 339 
... 180 
... 437 
385* 386 
... 427 
346 n. 


Kimpurusha, a Yaksha ... — 

Kinda- in Arabia 

King-hien, 420; — receives Buddhist books 

from the Yue*chi ... ... 429 

King-Ion, 419, 420 and n„ 421 ; — and tbe 
supposed I-tsun-keu, 424 f. : — introduced 
Buddhism into China ... »•’ ••• 

Ki-ni-tcb’a, Kanishkapura, tn 384, 388 

kinnaru tenants, — Singhalese 337 

Ki-pin — Kabul ... 386* 387* 417, 418, 421 

kiribat , a sweetmeat, — Singhalese .. 

Kim&gata, an architect ... **« 

kissing, in Ceylon ... ••• 

Kistna, 

Jcitul, the Caryota urens,-— Singhalese 

Kiu-eha, Kushana 

Kiu-tsio kiu, Yue-chi chief ... •• 

Ki-ye-to = Cheta ? 

K’i-ye-to — Teheu-ye-to, an Arhat... 382, 384, 386 

kobo, legendary snake, — Singhalese 436 

Koei-ehoang, principality, 417 ; — Kuchans... 424 
Koenn-mouo, son of Nan-teu-mi ... «. 419 

koh, measure ... ... 113,114,115,116 

Icohd , cuckoo, — Singhalese 435 

koliomba , Margosa, — Singhalese 309, 437 

Kokir&ja, founder of the Madugondu-Cha- 
lukya dynasty ... ... ••• 281* 284 

kokun, Swietenia febrifugia,, — Singhalese... ,309 

Ko 1, language 449, 458 

Koladain, riv ... 413 

Kolandra — Konndr in Dharwar 222 

kolagota, areca-blossom 336 

KolattOr, ancient village, still known by .the 
same name, in Kolar, Mysore ... 57, 58 

Koldevi in Kolar, Mysore; ancient Kula- 
dipa ... ... ••• ••• 58 

Jcollan^ Coebin gamboge, — Singhalese ... 309 
Kollapura, Digambara seat of learning ... 460 
Kondapalli, Condapilly near Bezwada. 281 
- -and n., 284 

Kohkan, 188; language ... .... 185 

KonnOr in Dharw&r; ancient KolanOra, 222 ; — 
extracts from the inscription relating to 
Amogliavarsha I. and Bankeyarasa ... 222 

Kopli&n 429 

Kopili, riv. and valley, Mikir country ... 102 

Ko&avisliaka, vil. ... 284 

|ish, tr. ... 394 

Ish — Cyrus .... 6 

eshite sept ... * ... .... ... ... *261 

sai, ancestor of the Koreish 394 

* kota, seats, — Singhalese 338 

Katl&, vil. ... 377 

Kottamahgala, ancient village, still known 
by the same name in Kdl&r, Mysore ... 57, 58 


kottiyd , cheetah, — Singhalese 

• •• 

... 434 

kotwal ... 

... 

... 279 

Konang, king of the Yue-ehi ... 

... 

422 21. 

koubal , councillor, Lushai 

... 

... 412 

Kou-che 

... 

... 421 

kova, clay crucible, — Singhalese 


... 308 

Kozulo Kosbana, Kadphizes, on the coins 

of 

Hermaeus ... ... 

... 

... 427 

kris , creest, crease, Malay dagger 

... 

... 374 

Krisasliva — Keresaspa, son of Thraefcona 

... 294 

Krishanu-Keresani, guardian of 

the am- 

brosia ... ... * 

... 

... 29 1 


Krishna, dancing, on coin, 314 ; — as Girdhar 
L&l ... ... ... ... 329 — 334 and n. 

Krishna II. (Rashtraktita); one of theSaun- 
datti inscriptions confuses him with 

Krishna III., q, v. ... 220 

Krishna II. (Rashtrakftta), and his governors 

Lokaditya and Rajaditya 224 

Krishna III. (Rashtrakuta) references to 
him in records of the Rafctas of Saundatti, 

215; — mentioned in them by the birudas 
Tuliga, Gandamartanda, Vikramackakra- 
vartin, and K&ehchega. 217, 219; — one of 
the Saundatti inscriptions confuses him 
with Krishna II., 220 ; — the claim of the 
Rattas of Saundatti to be connected with 
him ... •** ••• *«. ... 220, 221 

Krishna III. (Rashtrakuta), and his governor 

Kali-Vitta 22* > 

Krisbna-Kandhara, = Krishna III., q u., 

217, 219 and n.; — also Krisima-Kandha- 

raraya ... ... — 218, 219 

Krishnaraja, Krishnarajad&va, cs Krishna 

ill.,* q. 21-5,216*217, 2*20 

Krovverushaka, vil. ... 284 

Kshdntijdtaka, story of the Jdtakamdld. 326 — 328 
Kshdntivddih discourse on forbearance ... 327 

Kshantivadin Bodhisattva, legend ... 326 — 328 

KshatvachMamani,\>j Vadibliasimha ... 240 

Kshatriya caste ... 237 

Ktesiae, Persian names in ... . 286 

Rubbra, Yaksha... ... 462 

kubrcm, an insect ... ... 117 

kudello , leeches, — Singhalese 436* 

Kudligi taluka, Bellary, coins found 317 

kudnfi, he-goat ... 378 

Kufa, c - 261 

Kui .« ... 451, 454, 458 

Kujulakadphises or Kozolakadaphes uses the 
title Kushana on coins ... ... 419, 420 

Kutis, tr 102 

kukudikan, an insect ... ... ... ... 117 

Kuladipa., = Koldevi in Kol&r, Mysore... 57, 58 
Kulin Brahmans sent to convert BengaJ,,, 238 ». 
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... 463 
338, 437 
... 201 
... 462 
383 n. 
... 38-2 
... 236 
436 


437 

288 

321 

80 

233 

222 

223 

222 

-127 

180 

462 


Kulis&nkusa, Vidjad$vi 

hulla, winnowing fan, — Singhalese ... 

Kulu Saraj, Bhida Brahmans ... ... 

Kumara, son of Siva, 284 ; Yaksha ... 

Kumara, king of Kamarupa ... 

Kumardjiva, translator., 

Kumarapala, Ohaulukya k 

humbald, mason-wasp, — Singhalese 

kumbuk, the Terminalia tomentosa, — vSingha- 

toe 

Kummukh, i. e. Kommagene 

kumpini = * company, * on coin 

Kurar&ker, vil 

Kunala, son of Asdka 

Kundarage seventy district . . 

Kundatte, son of BankAya, q. v 

Kundur five-hundred district 

Kunjarakarna, a Yaksba — legend ... 111- 

Kuntala 

Ktinthii, 17th Jina 

hvppa 'ineniya, Aoulypka indica, — Singlia- 

toe 

Kuppuswami Satatri and Subrahm-anya Sastri 

edit the Gadyachintdmani 

hum, hairpin, — Singhalese 

kurakhon gala , queen, — Singhalese 

kurapayia , wallet, — Singhalese 
Kurma avatara ... ... 

Knrran valley, the Turis of ... 

Kurukh, laug 451, 454, 458 

kurumimydi, black beetle, — Singhalese ... 437 

Kurusliya = Amoghasiddhi 121 

Kusa or Kushana race ... 348, 356 

Kusamavati, tn 423 

Kushanas, 348, 349, 382, 383, 386, 420 ; — 
their rise, 417 and n., 419, 421 ; — on coins, 

419 ; — dynasty, 420, 421, 424 ; — or Ta- 
Yue-chi,427 ; — Later, 428,; — or Turushka. 429 

KOshmandini, a Yakshin-t 463 

Kushran I., Anosharvan ... ... 893 n. 

Kushtaspi, a form of Yishtaspa, lord of 

Kommagene 288 

Kusika = Akshobliya 121 

Kusuma, Yaksha 461 

Kfisumagandhavati, wife of Pdrnavijaya, 118, 

1 19, 122 — 126 

Kfisumalamkara, viharaiuKusumapura ... 346 n« 

Kusumapura, tn. 3 1 6 n , 348, 387 

Kusum&yudha, I., II., III., and IY. ... 281—284 

Kutsita gotra ... 282, 284 and n, 

Kuvera, g. Ill, 125 

Kyaxares 28S 

Kyd (Major), report on the Andamans, 

34 fir. ; — surveys Nancowry harbour, 35 ; 
appointed Superintendent of North East 


434 


240 
... 338 
... -388 
340 n. 
... 325 
... 100 


Harbour, Port Cornwallis (1792), 26 ; — 
description of Prince of Wales’s Island, 

40 ff.;— advantages of Andamans, 42, 43; 
letters from, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87. 91, 93, 94, 

95 : — to, 92 ; — addition to his allowance 

sanctioned ... 194 

Kyd (Colonel), vessel built by him ... ... 494 


Labana?, tribe in S.-W. Pan jab 203 

Labdanes, possibly Abdagases, coins of ... 159 
La Beaume, his remarks concerning the 
Andamans (1790), discoveries due to him, 

194; bis memorial ... ... 197> 

Lacams Channel ... 35 

La Croze (Mat. Y.), correspondence... 19, 20, 24 
Ladakh, rock -carvings, 361— 366 ; alphabet, 

363 ; stone-implements 389 ff. 

Ladakhi stupas , records of their erection ... 362 

Lagides , 431 

lahad (Arabic) — grave niche ... ... ... 280 

Lahnda lang 186 

L&hor , 430 


Lakhan Mahajan of Sanwar, tradition of ... 343 
Lakkers, Shendu tribe ... ... ... ... 413 

lakshana, attributes ... ... ... 428 

Lakshmf, g., on coins ol4, 320, 428 

Lakshmi- worship, 237 ; — and Narayan...238, 239 
lalita-mudrd , attitude ... ... ... 463 

Lakmgs, tribe in Khasi and Jaintia hdis ... 102 
Lamas, inodes of burial, 234; — and alphabets 363 
Lan-cheu, cap. of the Yue-eki, 418 and n. ; 

Pushkalavati ... Ml ... 422, 423 

lanchhana or cliihna , cognizance ... 461 — 463 
Landock, diamonds from ... ... ... 33 

lang, river, — Mikir ... 202 

Langkher valley, Mikir spoken in 1D2 

Idngpmg, bamboo joint, used to hold 

water 209, 21% 

langso , Mikir, — a small stream 102 

languages of India 245 

Lahkha, return of Rama from.*. 237 

Lao-tzeu, journey into India 425, 426 

Latheri, Sayyid vil in Panj'ab.. 100 

Lattalur, an ancient town referred to in ? 
Raskfcrakfita and Ratta records ; mentione^#! 
in the Kalae&pur inscription of Govinda IY^s5l 

LafrtanOra, = LattalOr, q. v . -v*p 

Lawrence (Lieut.), senior officer of the * Snow ^ 
Cornwallis * *»• *«* ••• ••• ••• S3 

Lebedev’s adventures, 22; Grammar... ... 25‘ 

Leeboard Schooner 84 

Leh, boulder mortar ... ... 391 

Lepchas, use the headless alphabet 363 
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Leticias- Charinus supposed author of the 

Apocryphal Acts 2, 147 

Levi(M. Sylvain;, bis interpretation of piya- 

dtasi <•* ••• 2o6, 267 

Lhamas, for Lamas 230 

Lhassa, visited by Abbe Hue, 146 ; — burial 
grove, treatment of the dead* 234 ; — judi- 
cial procedure .« •« 235 

Liang dynasty, its founder 236 

Libra, zodiacal sign*, and the Divali ... 237*238 

Liehehhavis, their Tibetan affinities, similari- 
ties m customs, &c., 233 ; disposing of the 
dead*. 284; judicial procedure ... ... 235 

Liebicii’s €3*d ndra vy d ka m n a ... 37P, 38 , -i 

life-index* — buildings ... 416 

liggala, heat th-sfcone* — Singhalese 435 

liwtala acuiiiida, small palm ... 204 


Lunus, g., on a coin .. 428 

Lushais at home* 4 10 — 415; — marriage-, fu- 
neral rights, 410 ; — no knowledge of medi- 
cine, 411; — ideas of the Creator, art of 
war, 412; sacrifice captives* languages 418; 
th of friendship, 414; drunkenness ... 41 & 
yu, vil » ... ... ... ... 284 

, annexed by Cyrus the Great ... ... 289 


Macau ... ... ... ... ... ... 469 

tmeh&ns ,— Lushai 410 

MacDonald (Maj.), Supdt., Prince of Wales 
Island ... ... ... 92 


Macleod (E. O. Lieut.), account and photos of 

burial-caves 342, 343 

MacPberson’s Straits 195 

mada (Av. madha), beatific inebriation, 

296 and n. 

M&davi, river, = the Mindkola, Mindhola, 

Mindhala or Midagri, in> Gujarat 51 

maclige badda,. carnage department, — Singh- 
alese ... ... ... ... ... ... 336 

nmdinndi palm-tree, — Singhalese* ... ... 336 

Madras* how the English got possession of ... 99 

Madugonda— Ghalukya of Mudugondu, family 
claiming kinship with the Chalnkyas, 281, 284 

Madura, coin ... 315 

Magadha co, 181, 182, 184—186, 228, 

231* 266 and xu ; — kings, 229* 230, 232, 

233 ; — the dead exposed 234 


Jv&gam, fire, Saiva Temple 

*»« 

313*316, 319, 

Magadha Sarngha* religious assembly 

... 233 


820* 321 

Magadhf, lang 

... 

130, 192 

linguistic survey 


... 449 

Maghs ? Chittagong Hill .tribe- ... 

*«• 

... 411 

lion-capital from Mathura 


... 383 n. 

Magians, Median sept 

... 

... 286 

liou-li 3 glass 

•«# 

426 

Timgflligis (?) 

... 

... 124 

Li-yul or Khotan, 349* ; — was 

called Chan- 

mahabadda,, cinnamon* — Singhalese- 

337 

dana .. ... ... 

• •• 

384 

Jkfuhit— . Bharata ... ** « ... 


... 424 

Lobhachalaka*a Madugonda-Chalukya* k. 281, 282 

Mahdbhdshya^hy Kielhom ... 


379_ 380 

Lokaditya (Mukulaor Chellaketana family). 

Maha Brahman ... 


... 309 

also called Lokayya and Lokate ; a governor 

Mihadi, the Muslim Messiah ... 

iM 

... 262 

under Krishna II. 


224 

Mahak&li* Vidy&devi ... ... 

n 

... 4S3 

L6kapaias*g. 

• 14 

... ... 464 

Mahakali, or Ajita* Yakshini ... 


... 462 

Lokate = Lokaditya* g. v. 

• M 

... 224 and n. 

M aha- Ka&yapa * patriarch 

••• 

... 38% 

Lokayya* = Lokaditya* q. v. 


... *m 224 

Mahaktita pillar inecriptioni of Mahgal$3a; 

Loklsvara 


Ill 

examination of the date recorded* in it 

... 2J8 

lokuruvo, copper vessel, — Singhalese-. 336 

Mah&manasi* Yakshini 

... 

... 462 

hmg — Mikh* — stone ... 

... 

102 

Makamanasika, V idya-d&vi ... 

... 

... 468- 

‘ luck* among Singhalese 

... 

432 

Mak&mkru, holy mt 

111- 

-113* 127 

hudeken (Thos.), his versions of the Lordfs | 

Mahapadma ... . M 

... 

... 120 

Prayer ... 

... 

18, 19 

Mali dparinirvdna Sutra 

... 

... 285 

Ludhiana, Nagra- J&fcs .♦ 

... 

... 343,416 

Mahdrdjakanikalekha r letter to king Kanika* 

lung-iko, stone-pot 

... 

... ... 300 

345 ft ; — a translation ••• 

... 

S&Off. 

luiija, a wretch ... 


117 

mah&rdja-Ula , attitude 

Ml, 

... 428 

Mnubadda, garlic, — Singbal 

ese- 

... ... 33y 

Mchtimjthana, attitude ... 

... 

... 428 


Maharashtra* corresponds to- the country be- 
tween the Vindhyas- and the Kistna ... 180, 182. 
M&h&rashtri and* Marathi* 180 ff ; — list of 
Prakrits, 181 ; Ardhamagadhi, 182 ; agree- 
ment of Marathi with inner languages, 187 ^ 
with eastern languages of the outer circle, 

188; parts of speech 189 if? 

Mah&rasktra, women worship Raja Bali ... 237 

Man as&y a D&goba, Ceylon* shrine of Bud- 
dha’s hair ... 842 

Mahasthavira School ... 228 

Mahdvamsa Singhalese chronicle. 228, 365, 366 
Mahavira, his synchronism? and death. 230, 231 
Mahayaksha « »« ... ... ... 461 
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Mahayana School 345, 347 

Mahlndra, MaMndra, brother of Asoka and 

arhat ... ... 232, 364, 365 

mahisvarasa, on coins of Hemakadphises .. 420 n. 
Mahiyangana dagoba r at Bintenna, Ceylon, 

containing relic of Buddha ... 342 

Mahmuddy coin 26 

Mahomet Ali, Khedive 416 

Mahr& temple 344 

Mailapa, Mail&patirtha, founder of a Jain 

sect 215, 219 

Mais&r, coins,. 318; — Digambara Jainas 

numerous in ... 459, 460 

Maitri = Amitabha ... 121 

Maitribalajdtaka , in Ajanta inscription ... 328 

Maitribala-rajA ... ... 328 

Maj jhima — Madhyama — his relics 366 

Majjhima-Nikdya, ... 350’ 

Majuj 259 

Macedonian dynasty of Baktria ... 427, 430 

Makhzum family, in the time of Muham- 
mad 394 n. 

malcunfr, spider,. — Singhalese... ... ...436 

mala r representatives ... ... ... ... 394 

Malakftta country ... ... ... 364 and n. 

Malani in Rajputana ... ... ... ... 484 

Malava, co. ... ... ... ... ... 348 

Malayalam ... ... 454, 457, 458 

e Malayan ’ vocabulary in Qgilby 18 

Malayars, tribe 370 

Malays ... ... ... ... ... ... 448 

Malbaduraja,. a Madugonda- Chalukya king, 

281,, 282, 284 and n. 
Maidive Islands ••• ... ... 372,, 373 

Maler Kotla,. Panjab state ...448 

Maligava temple, Kandy ... ... 310,- 311 

Mails of Indor and the Divali .. 238 

Mallabars ... ... > •* 239, <.369, 465 

Malli, 19th Jina 462, 464 

malpinkamciy form of supplication, — Singha- 
lese ... ... ... ... ... ... 340 

Malto lang. Ill Iff 141 ... 451 

Mamchikonda, vishaya mentioned in Kusurna- 
yudha’s grant ... •*. ... ... 281—284 

Md-ming-phu-sd-chwan, Chinese biography 
of A&vaghosha ... *•« ... ... ... 383 

Maiming phit-sa, — Asvaghosha Bodhisatva, 

387^388 

Man,dist, ... ... ... ... ... 288 

Manaf, g, III 1*4 H« M4 449 395 n. 

Manashar (L. Manasara), wife of Yiz&n ,.«5,~6, 7 
Manasx, Yakshini, 462 ; Yidyadevi ... 463 

Manat,. Arab idol. 49 44# 4## >«4 130 TU 

Manavi, Yakshini, 462 $ Yidyad&vi HI ... 463 
Manavya gotra ... ... ... HI ... 284 


Mandakini, Madivi, = the Mindhala or Min- 
dhola river in Gujarat ... ... ... 51 

Mandalay,, old shrine 413 

Mamdasor, Dasor, in Malwa 4 ancient Dasa- 



Mangala Sutra ... ... 344 

Mahgal&sa (W. Chalukya) j examination of 


the date recorded in his Mahakftta pillar 
inscription, 213; — remarks on some points 


in, his history 

... 214 n. 

Mangat, vil. in Gujarat, Panjab 

... ... 335 

Mangrove Island 

193 

Manh as, -their tabus 

... ... o44 

Manikyala inscription ... 

... mi 386 

Manipur state, succession 

*.* ... 448 

Mann6 } knife, — Singhalese ... 

• m ... 308 

Manov&ga or Manogupti r Yakshini 

461 

Mansukh , abrogated 

... 132 

Manu, 

294 

Manus — Chitra =- Manu 

294 

Mao, g., on coins 

* * » •>. 428 

mdpild r the Dipsas forstenii ... 

... 436 

Mara, the fiend 

41 K 

Maratha co 180, 181, 189, 190 

Marathi, 180 ££.; — agreement with 

inner lang- 


uages, 187; — with eastern languages of 
the outer circle, 188 parts of speech, 

189 ft.; — pronunciation ... ... 436 

Marco Polo, quoted ... 8 

Mavdi, a Hyrcanian people ... ... 145 

Margiana 287 

Margians, a Hyrcanian people 145 and n. 

Marine Board — letters ... ... 86, 90 

mar-lug , stone butter dish — Ladakh ... 390 

Martyn (B u), translation of the N. Testa- 
ment ... ... ..* ... 25 

Maruts r g . ... 299 

Mary in the Qordn ... w 259 andn. 
Maslama,. prophet of Yemama. , . ... 397, 398 

massoola, boat 368 

mat ( E: order) ... , M 4Ml 2$) 

Matamga,- Yaksha ... ... 461, 463 

Mathara, minister of Kandshka ... ... 382 

mathas, Jaina seats 460 

Mathura,- 181, 185; — monastery, 866; — 
Lion-capitaLfrom,. 388 n.;,— Kankdli Tila 
inscriptions ... ... ... ... ,^334 

Matichitra, form of Matricheta ... ... 'sJa 

Ma-tuan-lin, writer, 417 his geography ... Wff 
Matricheta.— Asvaghosha ... ... 38%n. 

Matrichita, Matichita, forme of Matricheta, * 
345,. 346 — and the Mahdrdj ahanikalekha , 

345 ft.; verses in-honour of Buddha ... 385 

matsy — fish, — amt dr, on coin ... ... 320 

Mauas or Moa,.his coins ... ... 429 
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M audgalyi-putra, disciple of Buddha ... 365 

Maues 430 

Maurya dynasty, date of founder, 227, 231 ; — 
bear the title of Chandragupta, 233; — 
king ... Mfl IM M# Ml ••• 265 
Mauza China, in Dadri, tabu of its people ... 343 

Mazda = Auramazda 236, 239, 416 

Mazdai — Mesdeus, Meodeus — king, 4—8, 

147, 155 — 157 ; identification -with 

YasudSva 1-58, 159 

Mazdayasna Creed ... 286 

mazdeen , on coins of Kanishka ... ... 429 

Mecca, 255, 258, 260, 261 ; — commercial 

centre 392, 393 and n., 394, 396, 399 

Medes, and St. Thomas, 1, 145, 146, 148 ; — 

called Arioi ... ... 286 

Media, 285, 286 ; incursions of the Assyrian 

kings ... ... m. 288, 289 

medicine, unknown among the Lushais ... 411 
Medina, sftras, 129 ; modifications of, 131, 132 ; 

city 255, 258, 259, 261, 393 

Medo-Persians, rule in Western Asia ... 285 
Medows (Mr.), first officer of the ‘Nautilus 

Brig, 5 his death ... 83 

Megasthenes 77, 232 

Meiro, g. ... ... ... ... ... ... 428 

mele, mats, — Singhalese 338 

Menander, converted to Buddhism 430 

Merata, tn., Eajpfitana ... ... ... 329 

Meru, Himalaya mts. ... *»• ... ... 237 

Meru, Mt 435 

meru, winged termites, — Singhalese 436 

messa, trestle, — Singhalese 338 

Messiah, Jewish 262 

Metchlepatam, Metchlipatam = Machlipatam, 
origin of the name, 26, 30, 239 ; calico, 

366, 367, 368, 369, 467, 470 

metialla , spatula, — Singhalese 308 

Mew&r, dist. t«t *99 ••• t|i 329, 334 

Midagri or Mindhala liver in Gujarat ; ancient 

jiM&ames Mandakini and Madavi 51 

midi, the Yitis vinifera, — Singhalese ... 437 
midnhXi quadrangle, — Singhalese ... ... 337 

Migdonia or Migdomia, wife of Carisius ... 155 

mig-mang, a Ladakh game ... « 389 

Mikir lang., 101 if. ; — affinity to Naga 
groups, list of writers, habitat, grammar, 

£ — root words often monosyllabic, in- 
m, parts of speech, 103 £f . ; — separate 
for the passive, 109 ; — compound 

t rbs common, 110 ; — specimens, 205 if. ; 

ssamese words in ... 212 

Milindapanho, questions of Menander ... 430 
Mill’s Dissertations Selectee ... ... 20, 24 

Mina, hamlet of Mecca... ... ... H« 394 


minahama, bellows, — Singhalese ... ... 308 

Mindhala, Mindhola, Mindholfi or Midagri 
river in Gujarat ; ancient names Mandakini 

and Madavi 51 

Mindon, king of Burma 416 

Minerva Bay ... ... ... 198 

Ming-ti, Chinese emperor 420 

Mira Bai, the Bajput poetess, legend and 
hymns, 329 if. ; — image at Udaipur ... 335 

mirasin 279 

miris gala, curry-stone, — Singhalese ... 338 

Misrakastotra .. 346, 349 

Mi-thi-Khna, a heaven for women — Lnshai. 412 

Mithra, a Yazata, g. — Iranian 292 

miimana gala , smooth stone, — Singha- 
lese ... ... ... 308 

Mitra, g 292, 293, 295, 299 

miyyd , mouse,— Singhalese 434 

Moa or Mauas, his coins 429 

Moawiya, prince of Syria ... ... ... 261 

Mogali, father of Tissa ... ... ... ... 231 

Mogalipntra, received by Asoka ... ... 233 

Mogaluchuruvnlu, village granted by Kusu- 

mayudba IV. ... ... 282 — 284 

Moggali of Sanehi casket ... ... 365, 366 

Mohbarelc-bad 239, 240 

mokh, price paid for amulets 279 

molgaha, pestle, — Singhalese 338 

Molien-Puis, Shendu tribe 413 

moneru , peacocks, — Singhalese 435 

Monophysites sect ... ... 393 n. 

Monotheistic sect in Arabia... ... 397,398 

Montgomery, dist. Panjab, caste sections 

in 201, 202 

months, as tabus 344 

Moore, Capt. of the f Phoenix ? 96 

Mordaunt (Will.), acting owner of the a Snow 

Peggy ” 137 

Moresom (Capt.), sent to survey Indian har- 
bours ••• ... ... 35 

Moslem theocracy, its future 257 ff. 

Mo-tchouo, Mo-eh’a-lo,— M&thara ... 387, 888 
Moti-Phalod, in Baroda; ancient Pha- 

lahavadra ... 53 

Mourn •«« M» 919 287 n. 

Muad ibn JebePs compilation of the Qordn .. 135 
Mudiyanftr, in Kolar, Mysore; its name 
Sanskritised as Clifidagr&ma, 58; — the 
spurious plates purporting to have been 
issued in A. D. 338 ; identification of the 

places mentioned in them 57 

Mudugonduru, t. residence of Kokiraja ... 284 
mugatiyd, mungoose, — Singhalese ... ... 434 

Muhammad, in the Qordn , 127 255 ffi. ;— 

his own scribe, 128 and n., 129.; emendation 
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of the Qordn, 1-30 ; — uses the New Testa- 
ment, 255 fL ; — his religious system eclectic, 

257; influenced by Jewish and Christian 
ideas, 258 if. ; centralized all power, spiri- 
tual and secular, in his own hands, 260 ; — 
his life, 391 M.; — birthplace, childhood, 

394; — first marriage, 395; early visions, 

396 ; — claim to divine inspiration — doc- 
trine of a Judgment day 398 

Muhammad Abul Abbas — Abbaside, be- 
comes Khalifa ... ... ... 261 

mikta, blessed 126 

Muktas 121 

Mukula or Chellaketana family, notes on, 

221 ; — the real family name was Mukula, 
226;— members of the family had the 
javelin-banner ... • M Ml Ml 226, 227 

Mdladara, a rich man 125, 126 

Mulbagal, MulMgilin Kolar, Mysore ; its name 

Sanskritised as Kan bakad vara 58 

Multan, caste sections IM Ml Ml 201, 202 

Multani, lang. specimens from the glos- 
sary .. ... 279, 280 

MuluMgalu; see Mulbagal 58 

• mtincmal , the Mimusops elengi, — Singlia- 
. lese Ml Ml Ml 141 Ml ... 437 

Muni, Jaina order 464 

Munisuvrata, 20th Jina 483, 464 

Munnashaka, vil. 284 

muradeva ... ... ... 298 n. 

Murray (Col.), letter from, 82 ; — Murray (Sir 
John) ... ... ... ... .et ... 195 

murshids, spiritual teachers ... 279 

muske, from Cochin-China 371 

Mutasiva, k., Ceylon ... 232 

mutki, rice-flour ... Ml Ml Ml Mi 237 

muva, deer — Singhalese ... ... ... 435 

Muzdalaifa, hamlet of Mecca 394 

muzlinge eaflicoes ... 366, 367, 370, 373, 374 

Mygdonia, Migdonia, Nisibis, wife of Ka- 

rish ... 5, 6, 7, 8 

Mylapore, Mayilappdr, scene of tbe martyr- 
dom,* of St. Thomas, 1 ; — or San Thom6, 

his tomb at 149 — 151 

Mysore, classification of Jainas ... ... 459 


nd, iron-wood tree, — Singhalese ... 340, 437 
Nabatean monarchy Ml M • Ml 392 

nabi, Prophet • M Ml III ... 258 

Nabunaid, last king of Babel • rt »H ... 289 

Mg, sub-tribe of the Kamars, 141 ; — section 
. of Nagarkotia Brahmans in Kangra ... 201 


Naga, languages 1 

ndgadarana, Martynia diandra, — Singhalese. 436 
nagci mdnikkaya , wishing gem in the cobra’s 

throat, — Singhalese i ;>3 

Nagara, tn 383 n . 

Nagaraja Alina, expelled from Kashmir ... 382, 386 
Nagari alphabet in Kirclier’s work, 17, 18; — 
inscriptions on coins, 314—316, 318, 

320, 321, 324 

Nagarj una’s Sulirillekha ...348 and n., 383 n. 

Nagarkotia Brahmans 210 

Nagasena 430 

Nagod in Baroda 5 ancient Niguda ... ... 52 


Nag .po = Kala or Krishna ... 

346 n. 

Nagpuri 

191 

Nagra-, the Jats of 

343 

Nagrais (cape) 

195 

Nahan, capital of Sirmtir 

416 

Nahapana, accession 

422 

Ml, barber castes 

312 

Naipali 

186 

Nairyosangha = Narashansa ... 

295 

Najran, Christian colony 

393 

Nakat Wisa 

228 n. 

Nakhds, or Horse-flesh Street, in 

Haidarabad. 99 

Kala 

456 

Nalanda, visited by Durdharsha-Kala, 346 n. ; — 

threatened by invasion 

... 383 n. 

Nalina, co. 

... 346 n. 

Ndmakarana, Jaina ceremony... 

... ... 4oQ 

Namchag valley carvings 

361 

Nami or Nimi, 21st Jina 

463 

Nana, g., on coins 

... ... 4^8 

Nancowry harbour, in the Nicobars * 35 

‘ Nancy Grab ’ ship 

92 

Nanda, k., 79, 227, 229, 230; 

— dynasty, 

231 and n„ 232 

Nandagopa 

240 

Nandi, on coins, 315, 319, 323 ; with Siva ... 420 

Nandiaraka, or more probably Nandisaraka; 


ancient village in Gujarat ... ... 49, 50; fUr* 


Nandisaraka; this name is more probable 
than Nandiaraka, q. v* Ml Ml 50* 

nandydvarta diagram ... 462 

Nango, k. ... .*» #•* IM *** ... 426 

Nanna, Nannapayyarana, was possibly a pro- 
tege or even a son of Krishna II. ... ^ 221 

Nan-teu-mi, k. of the Ou-suenn ... ..*■ 41& 

Nan-fc ? ien-chu — Southern India ... 

Naradattd, Vidy&d§vi and Yakshini of the wj 
Jamas ... ... **• ... ... 4fS 

Narashansa — Nairyosangha, g. — Iranian... 
Narasimha, figure on coins, 314, 317 — * 

avatdr on coins • t* Ml ... ... 321 

Nar&yana, g., Tisbnu Ml Ml ... 238, 284 
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Narbada river;. the territory round the lower 


part of it mentioned as Antar-Narmada 


vishaya 

... 

... 56 

narianga , jackal’s horn, — Singhalese 

... 434 

Narkasur, giant of filth 

• M 

237, 238 

Narkia — Lat. Marchia — nurse 

of Myg- 

doma ... ... ... ... 


... 5, 7 

Narsapore, tn 

• ii 

... 366 

Narhla, section of the Aroras ... 

IM 

... 31*2 

Nasik cave inscriptions 

... 

... 180 

Nassa, ancient name of Mecca... 

... 

393 n. 

JWasstlcJbf abrogator ... ... 

... 

... 132 

vasncmtn mid , citron root — Singhalese 

... 309 

Natha, deiodla festival, 309*; g. ... 

... 

310 


Nauratanpur, discovery of Buddhist temple 
at Ml ••• Ml ••• ... 76, 77, 80 

'Nautilus/ the Brig ... ... ... 83^84,87 

navagraha, nine planets ... 464 

nava guna gathd, nine qualities, — Singha- 
lese ... ... ... ... *m ••• 840 

uavciguna vela, rosary, — Singhalese 340 

mvandanna tenants,,— Singhalese ... .... 336 

Navarathri or Dusserah, distribution of Pu- 


dukottah coins... ... 

... 313 

Navaratna Walli, patroness of the Eodiya 

caste ... ... ... ... ... 

... 437 

Navulametta, viL ... 

... 284 

Nayakas of Madura, coins of their time 

... 315 

aayi, cobra, — Singhalese 

... 436 

Negapatam, tn. ... ... » «. ... 

... 370 

Negrais (cape) 

... 36 

Nejd, dist. 

.. 392 

nelli, a fruit, Phylanthue emblica, — Singlia- 

lese ... ... ... ... ... 

... 309 

nelwn danclu , lotus stalky — Singhalese 

... 309 

Nerni, 22nd Jina... 

463, 464 

N§ogal Kund 

... 377 

Nedgal Nadi, riv. 

... 376 


Nepal, Sanskrit MSS , 379; — Asoka inscrip- 

- tion 424 

Nestor or Bahira, a monk said to have met 

Muhammad in Basra ... 259 

^estorians, of India,. 150 ^ — of Arabia, 

393 and n. 

Netam, Xamar sub-tribe ... 144 

New Testament used by Muhamm ad ... 255 if. 

New Tear, among the Singhalese ... 308 

$%an*si (Pahlawa#) ... 388 

handcuffs ... 210, 212 

fflbphjgms, mentions Acts of St. Thomas ... 2 

Khobar Islands ... Ml ... ... 35, 36 

Nidngundage twelve, a group of villages in 

'^Bharwar ... ... ... 223 

^|ht jar, bird ... 275. 

Niguda, = Nagod in Baroda ... 52 


Nijjiyaraja, a Madugoncla-Ohalukya king, 

281, 282, 284 

Ni-kien (Nirgrantha) stiSpa- 385 

Ni-kien-to, — Nirgranthaputra ... 384, 386 
nUakdrayo, tenants-at-will, — Singhalese ... 336 
nUa icasama, ploughing,. — Singhalese ... 336 
Nili near Bimpur, birthplace of Asoka, edict 
pillar at... ... ... ... ... ... /9 

w tree 203 

nimbus on coins of the Indo-Skythian kings, 

422 ff.; — unknown in. ancient Indian art... 432 


Nimi or Nami, 21st Jina 

Ml 

... 463 

nindagam , — Singhalese ... 

• •A 

... 337 

nirdtman , hearing. ... ... 

11-5, 116, 120 

Nirgrantha-putra, Mahavira ... 

Ml 

384—386 

nirgun , a worshipper of God ... 

• •• 

... 280 

nirvdna ... ... 227, 228 and n., 230: 232, 429 

Nirvani^Yakshini ... ... 

m 

... 462 

nirvastra, Jain a, nude 

• M 

... 460 

Nisaea, in Bakhdhi. ... 

... 287 and n. 

NIsan, April .... ... 

... 

•I. 4 

nishkramana ceremony 


... 460 

Nisibis, name for Mygdonia ... 


... 6 

Ni-to-kia — Nirdagha ... ... 

... 

... 386 

Nityaloka 

... 

... 240 

Nityavarsha, = Indra.III., g, v. 

.... 

.... 224 

Nizamut Adawlut, convicts from, sent to the 

Andamans 

... 

... 194 

nmasi (Pashto) .... 

... 

... 280 

Noah ... ... ... ... 

256, 257, 259 n. 

‘Noams’ 

... 

... 396 

nonagate, unlucky time between old. and 

new 

year, — Singhalese 

• A A 

30B 

Norcondum Island 

Ml 

... 188 

North East Harbour — Port Cornwallis — 

Andamans 

• ••- 

36, .40 

Now Cowrie, Danish Settlement 

Ml 

... 91 

Nubra,.vil. in Ladakh 

Ml 

... 390 

nuga , banyan tree, — Singhalese 


... 309 

numerals* Hindi;. early publication of ... 

20,. 21 


OAAO^ged of wind, on coins- 

... 428' 

Obay ibn Kab,. compilation of the 

Qprdn 

by ... ... in .... ... 

135, 186 

Odayadeva Vadibhasimha „ 

... 240- 

Ogilby’s Asia . 

18,24 

og-stwfi, Ladakh boulder-mortar ... 

... 391 

Ogfin, Slav god of fire 

... 295 

Old Woman, old Man and Jackals,. — 

Mikir 

story **• ... •** ... •«. 

206 ff. 

Oli tenants, 337 ; — caste ... ... 

... 434 

Olive tree 

... 256 

Oman* tn. 

.... 392 
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Omar becomes Khalifa, assumes the title 


* Prince of the faithful ’ ... 

261 

Omar II 

261 

Omayyads 

.... 261 

Omk&ra, symbol.. 

... ... 464 

Omphalos 

431 

Oppert, Dr 

286 

Origen, refers to St. Thomas ... 

... 9, 10, 15 

Orissa caves 

GO 

.5? 

Orixa, Orissa 

466 

Orixas, Uriyas ... 

368, 369, 373 

Oriya 

86 

Ormuzd, the planet Jupiter ... 

293 

Orthagnes, coins referring to ... 

152 

Ossites, tribe of the Caucasus... 

286 

Otailu (p), vil 

284 

Otbman, Khalifa, author of the 2nd redac- 

tion of the Qoran 

133, 135, 136, 261 

Ou-suenn country invaded by the Yue-ehi ... 419 
Ou-ti, emperor of the first Han dynasty, 419 , 420 

Ouzanes, Gushana 

... iM 159 

Oxus, riv ... 

285, 417, 423 


pada, flat-bottomed boat, — Singhalese 339 

padmd Ui • •• Ml ... 239 

Padmamukha, companion of prince Jiva ... 240 
Padmaprabha, 6 th Jina «.. ... 461, 464 

padmdsana , attitude ... ... 428 

Padm&vati, Yakshini ... 463 

padua tenants, — Singhalese... ... ... 337 

Padyamulu, by Yemana 378 

Pahari, tribe • M IM «M Ml ... 186 
Pahlava ... Ml Ml m 888 

Pahlavas • •• ••• Ml ••• IM 424 

Pais&chi dialect ,. . -... 180 

Paithan, c. ... ... 180 

pajd tree ... ... 343 

Pakundaka, k. of Ceylon ... 231 

Palampur, shrine of Birag Lok 378 

Pali Ml IM Ml Ml HI Ml 186 

palita, a -charm ... 279 

Pallas ... 427, 430 

Palmiras Point ... *«* ... 137 

pain, the Mimusops hexandra,— Singhalese,.. 437 

Palfiinrushaka, vil ... ... 284 

paluta , curse 279 

palwal , countersigns 100 

Pamirs, dist. 418; — states revolt ... 421 

Panchalihga temple, of S. India ... ... 313 

,panchamahd§abda mentioned in connection 
with a temple MI IM Ml ... 219 

panchamathasthdna of Chinchunike ... ... 219 


pamhdmrita 459, 461 

Panchasrihga, father of Aryadeva ... 346 n. 

Panchatirtha, a sacred plate ... 464 

Pandran, vil. near Kalat, with burial cave ... 342 

P&ndyan coins 318, 323 

pangukdrayo , hereditary tenants, — Singha- 

ie se ... 

pdnt-watrd, pimples 203 

Panjab, coins found in, 1 * — totemism, 

201 if. ; — tabus in, 343 £.; — Digambara 

Jainas numerous M . 459 

Panjabi lang 186, 437 

Pankhos, of shoot of the Shendus ... ... 413 

Pan-kou, historiographer ... M , 421 

pannayd, — Singhalese 33? 

pan£ala , monastery, — Singhalese ... ... 341 

pansil, the five Vows, — Singhalese ... 340 and n. 
Pantaleon, predecessor of Agathokles ... 430 

Pan-tchao, conqueror ... 421, 422 and n. 

panth 280 

panuvo, worms, — Singhalese 436 

Papora, in Tahsil Bhiwani ... ... ... 343 

P&ramitdsomdsa 346 n. 

pardtman , voice Ml Ml 115, 116, 120 

pareyye, pigeoas, — Singhalese ««* 41. 436 

paribhashd-sutras, or rulers of interpretation, 379 

parinirvana , death 227, 228, 230, 232 

Parisisiha-parvan ... ... ... it* 232 

Par jars, Pariyars, of no caste ... ... 368 

Paropamisos, mts. — Hindu Huh ... ... 427 

Parryar, Pariyar, of no caste ... ... ... 372 

Parsuas, clan, may be Parthavas or Parthians. 288 
Parsva, Parsvandtha, 23rd Jina ... 463, 464 
Parsvayaksha or Dharanendra, Yaksha ... 463 

Partab Chand, Raja ... ... 377 

P&rtava (?) on com ... ... .«* ... 319 

Parthia, allotted to St. Thomas 10 

Parthians, preached to by St. Thomas, 1, 145, 


Parvatasanghata, mts. of iron... 

146, 148 
..." ..7*115 

Pashtu, spoken in Afghanistan 

290 

Pasupata or Biihman 

... „. 32? 

Pat&la, Yaksha ... ... ... 

... ... 462 

P&taliputra = Patna, 77, 79, 227 ; 

— Buddhist 

council at, 231, 232, 364; invaded by the 

Yue-chi ... 

382,387, 428 

Patanjala = Y airoohana 

... ... 121 

Patanjalichcvrita 

~ rM 

paUra trees 


Pathans, 203, 204; — Shn&i-a Gadi Kheb of 


Koh&t ... ... ... ... «M- ^ * «* 

pdihavinda, root pathav , to despatch, Djvih ^ 

symbol * **• »•* 239 

Pathien, creator, — Lushai ... ... ...412 

Patirannehe, village officer in Ceylon ... 336 
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Fatischaria, Patusharra, old Persian Patishu- 
vari, a place lit ir» • *►. *M 288 

Patkoi kills- ••• 102 

Patna, excavations at ... 76f£« 

pdtraya, alms bowl, — Singhalese ... — 340 

Patricide dynasty 232 

p att&yd, centipedes, — Singhalese — 437 

Pattini, Ceylon festival, 310 ; g. ... ... 437 

Pa nlinu s of Nola(St.), refers to St. Thomas, 9, 

1345 

panne or areca ... 27, 31 

Puvcumana, form of- Soma worship ... .... 291 

¥ cm&nipiithakan, code of Vais&li 235 

peacock on coins . 315, 316 

4 Peggy,’ the brig ... ... ... 93» 95 

Penang, or Prince of Wales Island* ... 137, 

193, 194 

Penang lawyer, a walking-stick ... ... 204 

penela , soapberry plant, — Singhalese ... 437 

penere, sieve, — Singhalese ... ... ... 338 

Penukonda, in Anantapur dist., Digambara 
seat ... ... ... ».<* M* ... 460 

Ferahera Mangalaya, festival at Kandy ...399, 310 
Perak — Native State ... ... ... ... 448 

Perseverance Point «*• «M ... 198 

Persia, 285, 286, 288, 468 ; — palace not used 

after a ruler’s death 416 

Persians, preached to by St. Thomas. 1, 145, 

146, 148 

Peter, Acts of, 2 ; — 2nd Epistle of, similarity of 
parts of the Qordn to it ... *255, 257, 259 

petettiya, water clock, — Singhalese ... 338 

Pe-T’ien tehu — Northern India ... ...386 

Petra ... ... v.. ... ... ... 392 

Pettipolee, tn 366, 467 

ptya, twenty- four hours, — - Singhalese ... 338 

Pha • khol, Tibetan for Pitricheta 345 

Phalahavadra, = Moti Phalod in Baroda ... 52, 53 
Phalgim, or Holi festival ... ... ... 237 

,3?halod (Moti), in Baroda ,* ancient Pkalaha- 
vadra •«* ... ... ... ... ... 53 


phctng-lo, stone spindle- whorl ... 

Pharaohs... 

Philopator 

PhlHifen6s 
fahirkctt {? sect) ... 

hoenix, * the hark 

as, ascribed the Apocryphal Acts 
enbius Char-inns 

Phraotek 

,?hru*uo sttipa 

§b%d, flower, &c 

ftwlel, scented oil 

Phffmand, phirmane = firmaun 
■pichchha, Jaina feather broom ... 


to 


390 

431 

431 

431 

280 

96 

2 

289 

349 

279 

280 
466 
$6 0 


Piel, river between the two abodes of the 

dead, — Lnshai ... 412 

Piel Bal, heaven of the Lnshais 312 

Pien-i-tien, its geography 420 

pillai, old counsellor*, — Lushai 410 

pimburn, python, — Singhalese ... 436 

pinang tree 113, 114, 116 

pmdenaw, an offering,— Singhalese...- ... 340 

piadi, flat stone idol ... ... ... ... 376 

pint&liya, ladle, — Singhalese 336 

Pi-p'o-cha-lun — Yibhdshdidstra ... 388 

pirit, Buddha’s discourses, — Singhalese ... 341 
pirit nula, sacred cord, — Singhalese 341 

Pir Jabanian, shrine in Muzaffargarh ... 280 
Pir Ratal, in Dera Ghazi Kh&n, a shrine .... 280 

pitris , ancestors 238 

Pitricheta, not the same as- Matrichefca ... 345 

Pitt Island' ••• ... ... 198 

Piyadasi, its meaning 265 — 267 

piyadassana( Pali) equivalent to priyadar 4 ayia. 267 

Plato 430-, 431 

Plutarch, . ... 430 

Pois or Shendus, tribe 413 

pokhu , omen 279 

Polakesi of the Kusumayudha inscrip- 
tion 281, 284 

polangu , Ceylon vipers - 436 

Po-la-p’o — Pahlavas 423 

polaval, village fair, — Singhalese 339 

polkichcha , magpie robin, — Singhalese ... 435 
polyandry in Ceylon ... m» ii» m* 338 

pone = 80 cowries 34 

porawa, hatchet, — Singhalese ... ...338 

porova, axe,— Singhalese 308 

Porto Novo, tn. 31, 370, 466 

Poseidon on coins ... ... 429 

Po-ta, district 417 

Pou-lo, k. * 426 

Pourushaspa, king, father of Zarathustra ... 416 
Pou-sa-chen-kie-king — Bodhisattva-charylU 

nird&aa 423 

p6ya days, in Ceylon 340 

prabhamandala , aureole 428, 431 

P rabbis and the horse, legend 99 

PrahM 333, 334 

Prdjdpatya , Jaina ceremony 460 

Prajuapti, Yakshini, 461 ; — Vidyadevi ... 463 
Prakrit forms of Sanskrit personal 

names ... 219 n. 

Prakrit languages 180, 181, 186—189 

Prasenajit, king of Kosala 233 

Prathamarmyoga , Digambara Veda 459 

Pratisththana, old capital of Maharashtra ... 180 
prdyaichittas , penalties for breaches of the 


Smriti 


365 


INDEX 
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prayer in the sacrifice of the Aryans ... 296 

Preporis islands ... B6 

Prfctabhavana, a field . 113, 123 

Prince, the Cucumber and the Rakshashi, 
legend ••• ... ••• ••• 97 £. 

Prince of Wales Island, 34, 35; — Kyd’s 
report on, description of harbour, climate 
and products, 40, 41 ; — advantages as a 
port of refitment for the fleet, defects, 41 ££, ; 


— convicts removed to Ml Ml 90 

Prithvirama, Mahdsdmanta ; a protege of 
Krishna III., q. v„ 215, 216, 220 ; — he was 


of the Baisa family 

... 220 

Priyadarsi, 232, 233 ; or priyadarHn... 

266, 267 

processions in Ceylon 

... 341 

Prodigal Son, in Mikir ... ... 

205 f. 

Ptolemy II., Philadelphos, his coins ... 

... 431 

Ptolemy Y 

... 431 

Puducheri, i. e. Pondicherry 

322, 370 

Pudukottah State coins 

... 313 

Pui-thiem, the great knower, — LushaL 

... 410 

Pullicatt — Pulikat, tn. .. 

... 368 

Pullicherrie, Puducheri... .« ... 

... 370 

Pumsavana, Jaina ceremony ... 

... 460 

Punjab, the Greeks expelled ... ... 

... 232 

Puramdhi — (Yedic), Parendi or Parendi 

(Avestaic), g 

234 n. 

Puranas, 231, 232, 423; — Jaina ... 

459 

Purigere three-hundred district ... 

... 222 

Purings 

... 123 

Purna Yarma, Maurya king 

... 78 

Pflrnavijaya, a Yidyadhara ... ... 

117—127 

Purushadatta, Yakshini ... ... 

... 461 

Purushottapuram, vil. in Ganjam dist. 

... 323 

Pushkalavati, PuslikaravatT, Peshawar, 

421, 

422, 423 ; — capital of the Yue-chi... 

... 429 

Pushpadanta, 9th Jina ... ... ... 

461, 464 

Pushpas&na 

... 240 

Putralekha of Sajj?tna 

... 348 


Qoran , its- origin,. 127 flc., 255 if. ; — first co in* 
mitted to writing, fixing of the text, 127 ; 

1 Sflra/ a section* 128 ; — the sfiras employ- 
ed for announcing events, 129 ; — dogmas 
revision, 130 f£. ; — doctrine of predestina- 
tion, 131 ; — how much is valid, 132; — al- 
phabetical symbols used to mark groups of 
Sflras, 133; —second revision, by Otliman, 

135; art of reading the, 136; — points of 
contact between it and the 2nd Epistle of 
Peter, 255 if. ; — future of Moslem theo- 
cracy, 257 if.; — references to Christ, 259 
and n,; — veracity of, 391, 392 ; moral obli- 
gations ••• ••• •«« 397* — 399 


Qoreshi tribe sell amulets 279 

Queda, c. 27, 30, 370, 465 


rd, toddy, — Singhalese — ... 339 

rabdna , musical instrument, — Singhalese... 308 
Rachhchhavam, a misreading of Raivam, 

2* ••• .*• 55, 56 a. 

radd tenants, — Singhalese ... ... ... 337 

Eagha, c. in Persia ... ... ... ... 288 

ralrna , period of grace 255, 256, 257 

Raidham, a misreading of Raivam, q . v. ... 55 

raids, among the Lushais 412, 413 

Raipur district, the Earners in 144 

Raivam, = Rayamal, Rayamal, Rayamal, in 
Baroda Ml IM «•» 55* 56 

Raja Bali, worshipped at the Divali ... 237, 238 

Raja Bh£r * ... 344 and n. 

Rajaditya, a governor under Krishna II. ... 2*24 
Raj agriha... Nl Mi •*» ... 234 and n. 

rdjdhamsa ... ... 353 

rajdkdriya , corvee, — Singhalese ... ... 338 

Rajapuri in Hemahgada • ft IM Ml 240 

rajas, passions ... ... ... »M ... 116 

Rajas&khara, Sauras&ni author ... •*. 182 

Rajasthani* Rajputana dialects. 16, 186—188, 

191, 192 

Rdjatarahgini mentions Kanishka. 381, 383, 384 

Rajati, — R&jadi-tya, q. v. • M M* 22^! 

Rdjdvali, Ceylon dynasty, chronological list. . 230 
RcujdvciT / i m 2£cirth& ... ... ... * ... ... 233 

R&jpftt-^dtfs ... ... 202, 312 

Rajpfitand, co., 180 ; — Jaina libraries ... 459 
rakhri, amulet ... ... ... ... ... 280 

rdkkirptirnama ... *M *« ... 

rdksha , charm 

Rakshasbi... ... ... ... 

Rakshi, female elf ••• ... ... 

Ral-pa-chan, king of Tibet ... 

Rama, g., 332 ; ‘Rama/ on coin 
R&ma and the Divali ... ... ... 

Ramabhadra-Dikshita 

Ramn&d ... ... ... ... 

Rampur ... 

Rampur-Bli&npur, Digambara Math. ... 

Ramsay, Lieut., transmits Andaman Setfje- , 
ment accounts, &c., 81, 84, 85; leaves tsa# 
account of indisposition ... 

Ranamarda, a Madugonda-Ghaluka* 281, 282, 284 
Ranchor = Krishna ... ... 334 and n., 

Rangha or Xexarfces, riv. »m *♦# 

rangin , heated sand bath, &e; 280 

Rinipfir, vil. near Patna 79 

RauiwaJ, shrine ... ... ... ... ...378 
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Rafijabala, satrap ... ... ••• — 430 

jB&shtrakdta officials ... 284 

Ratan Singli Rathaur of M£rata, father of 
M£r& B&i ... ••• «• 329 


341 

231 

120 

437 

121 


Ratana & Mra ... *** 

Ratha tM M » *.• »<* «* 

Toil ~ ... •*» •** 

rat hihiri , Acacia catechu, — Singhalese 
Ratnasambhava, a Buddha ... ... 1H> 

Rattas of Saundatti; their crest was the 
senduralanchhana or red-lead crest, 216 and 
n. ; — references in their records to Krishna 
III., g. v. f 215 ; — their claim to he con- 
nected with Krishna III., 220, 221 ; — their 
family can perhaps he traced back to 
an earlier time, 221 ; — — abstract of the 
contents of the Hannikere or Hanniklri 
inscription ... ... ••• 

Rawan, g. ••• •** 

Rayadrdg — Raidroog, taluka of Bellary, 
coins found ... ... ... ... 

Rayamal, Rayamal, Rayamal, in Baroda ; 
ancient Raivam ... ... ... ... 

rdo-chog, stone tables, Ladakh 

rdo-gri, stone knives, — Ladakh ... ... 

stone-pot, — Ladakh... ... ... 

rDo-Ztog-ri, hill near Wanla in Ladakh 
rdo-siar, edged stone axe, — Ladakh 
rdulu, stone-pot, — * Ladakh ... ... 

Reddick (Mr.), surgeon, his death at the An- 
damans, 87; — application for admission of 
his child to the Orphan School ... ...88, 89 

red-lead crest, seud&raldfochhaiia, of the Rat- 
tas of Saundatti ... ... 216, 221 n. 

redi-hord, female fly-catcher, — Singhalese... 435 
reheyyd, crickets, — Singhalese ... ... 436 

R&khta, Hindostani poetry 16 

religious rites in Ceylon ... ... 339 if. 

Ef^gas 102 

*Resfoutes, Rajputs ... — 368, 470 

Rig-Veda and the Favamam, 291, 298; — 

* verbal forms ... 

Rih or Rig-veda ... M» *11 •« 

Rin • chen * wchog (Paramaratna ?) ... 

Rishabha, 1st Jina 

... ... ••• 

= ashaonish , righteous ones 
(Capt.) ... ... *** 

ascribed to Samprati ... 

— Singhalese ... ... 


217 

333 

317 

56 

389 

390 
390 

389 

390 
390 



tf, Yakshini, 461 ; - 
village, — Mikir . 
Rosltfo stone, decree of. 
Rudra, g. • 


• Yidyadevi . 


Radradaman, satrap 265 

rudrdksha rosary ... ... 327 

Rufinus, 9 ; — references to St. Thomas... 13, 15 
ruk , the Myristica horsfieldia, — Singhalese... 437 
Rukaiya, dr. of Muhammad ... ... ... 895 

Rukmid ... «•* *** ... 330 

Rummind^i pillar inscrip. .. 366 

Rupa, follower of Chaitanya ... ... 334 n. 

ROpnath, rock edict ... ... **• 236 


... 135 


Sa’ad bin al-As, a Koreishite 

Sabean power passed to the Abyssinians, 392 ; 

— monarchy ... ... ... ... ... 

sachadharmathida , on coins ... ... ... 

sadalgamuva adikdram, office-bearer, — Sin- 
ghalese ... ... ... ••• 311 

Sadasiva Raya, king of Yijayanagara 
Sadhu or Brahman 

sfidbUi a cry in Ceylon 

sadikka , nutmeg, — Singhalese 
Sadler (Mr.) detained for duty at the Anda- 
mans ... **• **. Ml .*» ... 

saga A charm, amulet ... • ... 

Sagah, Arab prophetess 
Sagala, capital of k. Menander 
Sahasram, rock edict ... 

Saild, tribe of Lushais 

St. George’s Island, 198; — fort 
St. Thomas* Mount, tree upon 

Sajjana’s Futralekha 

sajosha — hazaosha self-willed, 

Saka era, 230, 265; — dating from the coro- 
nation of Kanishka, 383, 42 J, 422; — kings, 

probably Buddhists ... 429 

Sakakula ... «#« *M 423 

Sakatala, father of Bhadravahu, the Jaina 

patriarch 231 

Saketa, Soked, overthrown by ‘Yijaya- 
kirti ... 39, 349, 350 


393 

429 


... 318 
... 326 
... 340 
... 437 


89 

... - ... 280 

397 

... ... 4o0 

236 

410, 411* 413 
... 367, 368 

-.27, 150, 151 
... 348, 350 

Iranian... 292 



456 

sak p&ruva, wooden wheel, 

— Singhalese 

... 308 


298 

S&kti 

... 

... 

... 469 


360 

i Sakya, the Lichchhavi, progenitor of the Tibe- 


461 

tan kings ; — the mountaineer 

lit 

... 233 


233 

Sakya Muni, Buddha ... 

...233, 

848, 365, 424 


294 

S&kya race 

Ml 

p,t 

... 233 

••• 

86 

Sakya Siriiha, era 


Ml 

227, 228 


233 

Sala tree ... ... *»• 

• « 


... 354 


337 

£ diagram ... 


*•# 

... 333 

• *« 

437 

Salamanassar II., victory 

over Artasar 

... 288 

*«« 

463 

Salivahana, era ... 

• M 

... 

... 230 

M9 

102 

salt peeter 


• •• 

... 32 

M* 

431 

Sam&dhi 

*•« 

a*« 

122, 127 

298, 299 

Saman, Ceylon festival... 


... 

... 310 


INDEX. 
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samctaalayOy, butterfly, — Singhalese ... 436 
Samivttrtaac i t Jaina ceremony ... Mt 450 

Sctmbliava, 3rd Jina 4 ^ 

Sarnghaguliya, father of Matricheta ... ... 345 

Samgliagdyta, father of Yagbtiata 845 

samgke apuyLe, = joined the Order ... 286 n. 

s amt,, g. av-o niche *280 

Samprati, ±17 ; — Tibetan, Sambadi ... 230, 

232* 233 

SamsMras or karmans , of the Brahmans ... 460 

Sam vat era ‘ ... 230 

Samyuktdgama 42 $, 424 

&amyukta-rattia-pitaka-sutra — T$d-pa64sang- 

hi “9 381, 382, 384, 386 

Sanut^n, follower, of Chaitanya ... 334 n. 

Sanciii relic caskets, 365,- 366; — stdpas ... 428 

Saudheads, the 138 

Sandai-dk, Sanadrdk, L. Andranopolis, An- 
dranobolys, tn. visited by St. Thomas ... 5 — 8 
Sandracottus or Sandraeyptus, 227 ; — 

regarded as Asoka 228 

Sanaur, Raja of 

Sanga liana of MS war, father-in-law of Miia 

329—331,333,334 

San 0 hahhdti, translator 423 

isanghamitia, sister of MahSndra, mission to 

Ceylon 364 

Sangh ata-parvatas, two mts. of iron 114 

Sangramjiu, son. of Ban& Sor 312 

tiaukha, shell, on cuin 320 

Sanki, Bank!, in Bare da; ancient name San- 
kiya ... a*. ... ... ... 54 

Sahkiya, = Sanki, Sanki, in Baroda ... ... 54 

San-mei-ting. (samddhi) ... 387 

Sanskrit, the relation of Sauras&d to it, 

181, 182 , 189, 190 ; — words in the Malay 
language ...* ... ... 443, 455^~ *457 

Sanskritised forms of vernacular names; 
Ckddagrama = Mudiyandr, and Kaata- 
kadvara = Mulbagal ... ... ... ... 58 

S&nt&, Yakshini ... ... ••• ... 461 

San tali lang„ supposed influence* on 
Gondi ... ... ... ... ... 449, 453 

S&nti, 16th Jiaa ... ... 462 

Saoshyant, angel, Iranian* ... 415 

sapsanda ; Artistoloehia mdica, — Singhalese. 309 
Saptarishi, seven minstrels, the stars in Ursa 
Major ... ... ... ... ... 292 

sapu, yhampak, — Singhalese* 340, 437 

sdr, chief, — Mikir * .... ... 102 

Saragon II. of Assyria ... 288 

Sarajah Oawn, Shabandar of Quedah 370 

Sarasvati,g. ... * 98,287,463 

Sarasvati} stream between the Indus and 
Ganges *» ... ... 291,-292. 293 


Sarat Chandra Das (Baim) on Tibetan Jails. 

&e 0 „ 

Siirdkaiataka if 

oanputi-a. Slriputto, Saiivutto ... 365, 425 

sarira, the bjdy J 12 0 

Sarmanas ... ooo 

fearvahna, Yaksha 

barvaphal*, a mt 125 

Sai-vastivadins, 223: — school .., ’383 n . 

SarvfistramahSjvala, Vidy 6 d 6 vl 463 

Sasa, coins relating- tn 

bSsanadlvi 461, 463 

basanka Deva of Kama Suvarna 73 

Saspola Bridge on the Indus, earrings. 361, 362 

Sasr&m Ohand Katoch, Raja 376 

Sassanides, religions revival nnder them, 

_ 289, 427 

Sassanian empire 

Sdstrdbhydsa, Jaina ceremony 460 

Satakani of the Satavahana family of the- 

Andhrabhritya dynasty 180 

featakarni Gotamiputra, k 266 and n. 

S&takarnin Satavahana, a Kuntula .. Mr igQ 

Satavahana, Salivahana, Salahana or Hala ... 180 

Satavahana, Andhra, k 383 n , 

sati — a case of 33 

Satbadhara, fourth court of Inquiry at Vais&li. 235 
Sattasai of Hala, oldest work iu Mah&r&shfcri. 180 
sdttukdrayd, attendants, — Singhalese ... 433 
Satyamdhara, k. of Rajapuii ... ... 240 

Satyav&n 1’ 238 

Saumya, Jaina ceremony ... . 460 

Saunaka, 3rd patriarch of the Buddhist church* 231 
Saungara (? Sangrama), vil. in R4mpar ... 312 

Saurasfcna, country about Mathura 181 

Sauras 6 ni, a Prakrit dialect, 180 ; — more closely 
related to Sanskrit than the others... 181 if. 

Saurmana,.— solar year ... , 228 

8UV&, green, &c **' ... ... 2 _SQ J 

savi, used for bhang by Muhammadans Wr 

Sayyids, of the Karnal, 100 ; — sell amulets... 279 
Schultze ( Benj. ), Hindost&ni Grammar..* 21, 24 

Scriptures, Tibetan - 228 

Scythia allotted to-St. Andrew ... ... 10 

Scythian lang 45&an$n. 

Se — Sakas. — rule over Ki-pin, 418 and n. 
conquest by the Yue-chi, 419*; — their A 

identity... '^23 fi 

Sea Horse (the brig) 81, 85, 88jaofT^ 

sections of unknown castes ... 203, 204 

Selachaittiya dagoba, shrine in Geylon ,j 341 

Selena, g ... ... 42$ 

Seleukos Nicafcor... 227, 232 

Seleukides, their coins ... ... 431 

*dla, cheUa r * a javelin* 227, and Additions 
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sellakitana , chellakStana , the javelin-batmer 
of the Mukula or Chellaketana family. 226, 227 
Sellak^fcana, another name or an epithet of 

Bankova, q. <?. .. 222, 227 

Sellavidega, a biruda of Bhillama II. ... 227 

Semites 293, 294, 296 

Sfnakeliya or Keti, Kartika Mangalya festi- 
val in Ceylon 311 

Seno.’pati, chief minister of Yaisali 235 

sendriya, space 113 

sendfiralanchhana, * the red-lead crest ’ of 

the Rattas of Sanndatti 216 and n. 

Serampore Missionaries, their early publica- 
tions ••• ... ... ••• 241 2. 

Sbtugati, on coin... ... «•« ... 816 

S&tupatis of Banmad ... 316 

Seu-li — Sinhala, Ceylon 426 

Seu-ma Ts’ien, historian ... 418, 422, 423 

seven, a sacred number with the Semites ... 293 

Shahanushahi, a Saka k. ... 423 

Shahr Sultan in Muzaffagarh, a shrine ... 280 

Shank of Vishnu 238, 239 

Shanmukha or Karttikfeya, Yaksha ... ... 462 

Shendns or Pois, trihe of the Lushais, their 
burial-gronnds, 411; — mode of attack, 

412 ; — live east of the Koladain, their 
language •• ... ... 413 

Sher Shah rebuilt Patna ... — ... 79 

ShSsha, thousand-headed cobra ... ... 238 

Shia sectarians 134 n. 

Shiaism »*• ... ... ... 261 

shibboleth of the Muslims, 134; of the Shias. 261 
shodasakarman , ceremonies of the Digambara 
Jamas ... ... ... ... ... ... 460 

Sholapur,tn. ... ... 460 

Shore (Sir J.}, Governor-General (1793-4). 34, 

90, 137 

shraddhas, offerings to ancestors 238 

ghdmsas = Surao, valiant spirits 
b aikdfc Brahmans 
Sibi, king or Indra 
Sidd&pura, version of rock edict 
Siddha 

Sidd^hakra, Jaina sacred plate ... 
Siddh$krfcha, name of one of the years of the 

sixiy-yeaxs cycle of Jupiter . 213 ff. 

5 attained Buddhahood 232 

ti, Siddhayika, Yakshini ... ... 463 

376 n. 

422 

Saphor, Sapor, &c„ general of k. 

... ... ... ... 4, 5, 7, 8 

avS; the Sth&vira ... ... ... 231 

a, chief of NSlanda **• »M 383 n, 

Biiei^^cfkarafa, Jaina ceremony ... ... 460 


•* ... 295 

^ 344 
... 327 

236 

121, 127, 464 
464 



Bimantonnayana , Brahman ceremony ... 460 

Simha, patriarch ... 382 

BiMa? on coin, 315, 316, 318, 324; — lion 

throne ... 428 

Simla Hill tribes 203 

Singasara, — Malay 448 

Singhalese, glimpses of their social life. 308 ff., 

336 ff., 432 ff. 

Sinhala, Ceylon ... ... 426 

Binhdsana 310,311 

sinhayd , lion’s fat, — Singhalese 434 

Sintice, Syntice, friend of Migdonia, convert- 
ed by St. Thomas ... 155 

Si-rena , mother ... ... 120 

Sirm&r, tn., Punjab .. 416 

feirsbaka, Bhikshu, probably Aryadeva M . 346 n. 
Sihantana ( Asipattra p ), Yaksha birds ... 113 
Bishyalekha of Chandragomin ... 348 and n., 383 n. 

Sisunaga, k. of M&gadha 230, 231 

Sita, g 332 and n. 

Sitala, 10th Jina ... ... 462, 463 

Sitala devi, goddess SO 

Siterparna, a place 288 

sitiaru , — Singhalese 337 

Siva temple at Trinomalai, 313 ;lingavn, 316; 
coins from temple of, 319; — on coins, 319, 

420, 428; — worship, 376 n.; Siva saved by 
a spider ... ... ... ... ... 378 

siyambald, tamarind, — Singhalese ... ... 437 

Skandagupta, defeats the HOnas 379 

Skyin-gling, place near Khalafcse 391 

small-pox, among the Singhalese 433 

Bmasdnavn = field of graves 234 

Smerdes (pseudo) ... 289 

Smith (Mr. G.), letters 194 

Bmriti ... ... ... ... ... ... 365 

* Snow Cornwallis,’ brig ... 81, 85, 88, 90, 92 

* Snow Druid,* brig ...82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 94, 194 

* Snow Nancy,’ brig ■ ... 86, 87, 88 

Socrates Scholasticus, reference to Church of 

St. Thomas at Bdessa... ... ... 9, 14, 15 

SodaSatam, a corrupt word meaning probably 
‘one hundred and sixteen’ rather than 

‘ sixteen hundred ’ 49 f., 52 

Sodom ... ••• 265 

Sohan, riv. at Patna 76, 77, 80 

Soked = Saketa, c. «•* ••• ... 349 

Soma, god 294, 296, 298, 299 

Soma-Haoma worship • •• - Mt Mi 291 

Sophronius (pseudo) ... ... ... ... 146 

Sophronius (St.), patriarch of Jerusalem ... 147 
s or an, to ask aid of a spiritual adviser ... 280 

Sotfcr megas, k. ... ... 231 

Sozomon, 9 ; reference to the Church of 
St. Thomas at Edessa... 13, 15 
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Spalagadam5s, his coins 429 

Spalahores, liis coins 429 

Spaliris§s, his coons 429 

spurious Indian records; identification of 
places mentioned in some of them.,. 49 , 52, 


Sravakas 

Snjpas, Sr^pocrcrv, on some coins of 

Sr a van, month .. 

Sr 6 yamsa, 11 th Jina ... 

$rt, on coin, 319, 820 ; Sri 
Srichandra, k., son of Bindusara 
feridhara coins 


53, 55, 57 
... 459, 460 

Menander, 

430 and n. 

237 

462 

360 

348 

... 315,316 


Sri-dharma-pitaka-niddna-sutraiFd-fd-ts'dng- 


in-iuen-king) ... ... ... 

... ... 382 

Sridatta, merchant of Rajapuri 

240 

Srijyoti 

113 

Sri-Krishnardya (?) on coin ... 

324 

Srivatsa lanchhana 

462 

Mvira, legend on coins 

... 314, 315 

fyri vriksha, tree ... 

462 

Sthaviras, 228 n. f 232 Yinaya chiefs, list of, 


230 ; — chronological list ... ... ... 229 

Sthulabbadra, disciple and successor of Bha- 

dravahu 231 

Stokoe (Lieut.) in command at Andamans, 87 ; 
letters, 88 , 89; — his aceount of the 
Andamans, plan of Port Cornwallis (1793), 




194, 195 

Stone age, in Ladakh ... 

*«• 

... 389 

Straton I., his coins 


... 430 

stupa , on coin 

... 

... 430 

Subhashitamaliika, by Dr. Cappeller, 300 

ift. 

399 ft, 

438 ft 

, 471 ft 

SubhdshitaratnakarandakaJcathd of 

Sura 

... 350 

■s&chi, trellis 

... 

... 430 

mchi rakhnd, sacred milk 

... 

••• 844 

Sudarsana, weapon of Vishnu ... 

... 

... 121 

Sudharma, wife of TJtsahadharma 


... 125 

Sudra easte, 237 : — and Div&li 


... 238 

Sudurjaya, Brahman 

... 346 and n. 

Sughdha, Sogdiana 

i.. 287 and n. 

Suhastin 

... 

••• 232 

Suhrillekha of Nagarjuna ...348 

and n. 

, 3S3 n. 

Sujanpur 

••• 

... 376 

sukeJtatra — hukshathra, — Iranian 

... 

... 292 

suliya , hairy whorl, — Singhalese 


... 433 

Sumati, 5th Jina 

... 

... 461 

Sumatra, camphor exported, 367: — 

-dammar. 375 

Sumerian seven 


... 294 

Sungskrit = Sanskrit 


... 245 

Sunna traditions 

Ml 

130 n. 

Sunni, sect 

*••• 

... 261 j 


Sunthavadaka, an ancient village in Broach, 

56,57 

Suparsva, 7th Jina 4 $}, 453 

superstitions among the Singhalese ... 432 f . 

Sura, capital of Persians 289 n. 

Sfira, name for M&tricheta ... 345, 346, 350, 385 

Sur&shtra, dist * 422 

Surat, 47, 48, 367 ; — a Dxgambara seat of 

learning 

surgun, worshipper of images 280 

Susa, Persian capital 289 n. 

Sushravas, — Eusravangh — an Ushana ... 294 

Susiana or Elam ... 285, 286 

Susruta, physician ... 384 

Sut&rak&, Yakshini 

Sdtrdlamkara of Aivaghosha, 349 and n., 

350, 331, 382 n., 384—387 

efittikkd, sun-bird, — Singhalese 435 

Svami-Mahasena, g. ... 284 

hastilca , symbol ... 238 

Svetambara Jainas, 230, 459; “—differ from 

the Digambaras 460 f . 

Swedish cerebrals ... 455 

Syam=Siam 466 

Syama Yaksha, 461 ; — or Vijaya 462 

Syntengs of Jaintia ... 102 

Syriac version of The Acte, of St. Thomas, 

1, 2 ft, 154, 155, 157—159 
Syrian Christians, their creed 259 


Tabaung, Burmese month* March 228 

tabus, in the Punjab 343, 344 

tahannuth , Arab rite ... 393 

Ta-hia, 417 ; conquered by the Yue-chi, 418, 

419; — their land 

Taif, near Mecca 394 


Taima, tn. 


393 


Takhta , in Malay : 

tala , the Corypha umbraculifera, — SingW 1 

lese ... - 4 '487 

talagoya, Varanus dracaena, — Singhalese ... 435 
Talakad in Mysore, ihentioned as Talavana- 
pura ... ... ... ... ,» 

talapatj head shade, — Singhalese .. 
Talavanapura, = Talak&d in Mysore.. 
talgaha> palmyra, — Singhalese v ^ 

Talmud «•! ••• *»* 

tamas, lusts 

Tamil ... ... 449,451,452^ 

Ta-mo-mi-to — Dharmamitra... ^ 387 

Tanglauas, Lushai tribe ... ... 41$ 

Tan fur ... ... ... 845, 346, 348, 379, 380 

Tank, the Nawab of ... ... ... ... 41# 
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Tansen, Akbar’s minstrel 333 

T antra ... 34*8 

T’an-y&o, a sramana ... 382 

Tao-siuen, writer ... 420 

Tao-te-king 426 

Tapalinada, a place 125 

Tapas, asceticism 464 

T5r&, g., hymn to her 318 

Taranfith, history of Indian Buddhism, 345;. — 
references to Matricheta, 345, 346 and n„ 
317—349 n., 3s5 : — to Kanishka, 381, 

383 n., 423 

Targum ... ... 258 

tarra, small copper coin ... ... ... 371 

Tartar princes 432 

Taswell (Oapt.)» letters ...93, 94, 95, 96, 137 
tatha , a prefix in the name Tatha-Umbara ; 

explained M« ••• ... 54 

Tatha-Umbara, an ancient name of Bagurara. 
in Baroda, 54; — explanation of the prefix 
tatha ... ... ... ... ... 54 

Ta-t 5 sin, — Roman, empire ... 426 

tauhsz long suffering, forbearance ... ...257 

tavalam, pack-bullocks, — Singhalese ... 339 
Tavernier, Hindustani scholar **• ... 240 

Ta-wan ««o • ©* ... 418 

Taxila, rebellion there 233 

Ta-Xue-chi ... ... ... ... ... 424 

Tchang-k’ien, 417 ; — his journeys. 418, 421 ; 

— captivity ... M . ... 419 

Tchang-ngan, c. ... ... 421 

Tche-le — Ohara, for Charaka 388 

Tehe-lo-kia, Oharaka, physician 387 

Tch’eng-ti, emperor ... ... ... 418, 421 

Tche p’an/Gh’-pMn, Chinese author ... 38*2 

Tchen-tan, — Chinese , 423 

Tchen-t’an, Chin-than, probably Easbgaria... 385 
Tchen-t'an Ki-ni-tch’a, 382 ; — ddvaputra Ka r 

nishka ... ../ 384, 385, 386, 387 

, Sterculia foetida, — Singhalese ... 437 

Jelu^u folklore, 275 if. ; — characters on coins, 

, 313, 314, 315 ; — lang. ... 450—156, 458 

Temmins (Oapt.) ... ... ... ... 89 

Temple coins Ml ... 313 

Tengrifaatvt, $hen~yv» sons of heaven ... 432 

Tenton story, Mikir 208 ff. 

Tertia, L.Treptia, wife of king Mazdai ... 5, 7 
Ce shn, Oct. Nov. ... ... ... ... 4 

gfefH ^creeping animals ... ... 117 

peU'C^PS^^rTusharas 423 

|Deu-kt%le, — Tukb&ra 423 

^eonfi^s,.his coins ... ... ... ... 430 

of Seleuko3 I. Nikator 431 

V^lanthis, class of Digambara Jainas ... 459 
Tbifwjs, k 416 


Thlang-Thangs, Shendu tribe ... 413 

thir deng , blacksmith, — Lushai 411 

Thomas (St ), his connection with India, 

1 if , 145 ff. ; — Acts of, Iff.; — sold to 
Habban, 4 ; — martyrdom of, 5 ; — move- 
ments of, 5, 6 ; — proper names in the Acts 
of, 6 , 7 ; — early writers who mention the- 
apostleship of, 9 ff. — evangelised Parthia, 

15 ; — writings of doubtful date mention 
him, 145 ff. ; — Calamina, scene of his 
martyrdom, 189 ff . ; — the Legends Aurea, 

154 f. ; — Ethiopic version of The Acts 
contains two separate accounts of, 156 f. ; — 
Syriac version of The Acts . .. 157, 159,381 

Thonmisambhota, inventor of the Tibetan 

alphabet 363 

Thornhill (C.), letter from 93 

Thrita or Thraetona Athwya, Iranian g., 

287,294, 296 

Thuparama dagoba, shrine of right collar 

bone, — Ceylon 341 

Tibetan dates of Buddha, 228 ; — reference to 
Asoka, 232; — affinities oftheLichehhavis, 

233 ff . ; — rock inscriptions 361 , 362 

Tibeto-Burman languages, some branches of. 101 
Tien-chu— India— conquered by the Yue-chi, 

417, 426 

T’iea-fa— D^vadharma- 

t'ierAzeu, son of Heaven, emperor of’ China, 

421, 426 ; — devaputra of the Yue-chi ...426, 432 
Tiglatpilesar III. 

... ... ... ... 288 

co 

Timms, Commander of the ‘Nautilus’ Brig. 85 

Tinnevelly coins 315, 316 

Tipperahs, Chittagong Hill tribe 411 

Tipil Sultan, coin attributed to his reign, .„ 322 

TiridatosI 431 

Th-thakaras, Jain ... 230, 459—461, 463 

Tiruvannamalai, orTrinomalai, in So. Arkat, 

temple 

Tishtar, the star Sirius 294 

Tissa— (Tishya) — Moggaliputra, patriarch, 

, 231. 232 ; —religious guide of AAOka. 365, 366 

, Tividi, hill 284 

topu, offering ... ... 377 

Topu Jopu, meaning unknown, Kangra ... 279 

- tora, Cassia leaves, — Singhalese 437 

taran, — Singhalese 

Totemism in the Panjab 201 ff., 312 

Tou-mi, principality ... ... 417 

Transoxiana, Sakas driven thence 429 

trial of prisoners, in Tibet and Yaisfili' ... 235 

Trichin opoly coins ... 3 1S 

Trimukha, Yaksha 461 

Trincombar, c 435 
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Trinity, as understood by Moslems ... ... 259 

Trinomalai, Tii-uvannamalai, in So. Ark at ... 813 

Tripitaka ... ... ... 381 

Triratnadasa, not Matricheta 345 

trisula , on coins ... 333, 429 

Trita Aptya or Traitana, g. ... ... 294, 296 

trob , stone tobacco-holder 390 

Tsa-pao-ts'ang king , = Samyukta-ratna-pita- 

ka-s&tra... ♦ 382 

Tshan-di, examination and whipping of pri- 
soners in Tibet 235 

Tsien-Ean-chou 418 

tsig 9 stone oil-press 389 

Ts’in, Chinese dynasty 382 

Tsi-tchin-lun , Samyukta-tattva-idstra ...383 n. 
Ts’ung-ling — Bolor ... 382, 383, 387, 421, 422 

Tukbaras, TusMras 385, 421, 423, 424 

Tula or Libra, zodiacal sign 237 

Tuliga, a biruda of Krishna III., q. u., 217 and n- 

Tuisi Das and Mira Bai * 332, 333 

Tulu differs from the other Dravidian lang- 
uages ... ... ... ... ... 449, 454 

Tumbura, Yaksha % ... ... 461 

Tung T’ien-tchu — Eastern India • •• 385 

Tun Sarana, the three refuges,— Singha- 
lese ... ... 340 

Turis, of the Kurram Valley ... 100 

Turribius, mentions Acts of St. Thomas ... 2 

Turushka, Tou-kiue or Yue-ehi dynasty 384, 424 
Tutacree, Tutakorin ... ... ... 369,372 

Twashtra ... ... ... ... ... ... 291 


Uch, in Bahawalpur, a shrine 280 

mhit 9 small insect 117 

Udai Bai, sister-in-law of Mira Bai ... ... 330 

Udayast, son of Bana Sur 312 

udella, hoe, — Singhalese 308 

udupila , a village faction, — Singhalese ... 337 
ukunilla , pointed stick, — Singhalese ... 308 

ultima, devil-bird, — Singhalese 435 

Umet&, in Kaira; the spurious plates pur- 
porting to have been issued in A. D. 478; 
identification of the places mentioned in 

them 52 

Umkhen, riv., Assam ... 102 

TJmm Kulthuru, dr. of Muhammad 395 

IJmmi, epithet of Muhammad... 129 and n,, 258 

Unddi-Stitra 379, 380 

unahapuluvd, loris, — Singhalese 434 

Upddhydya, Jaina order 464 

Upagupta, supposed spiritual guide to Kala- 
soka ... ... ... 231, 365 and n., 366 

JJpanayana, Jaina ceremony ... ••• 460 

Upardja, officer in Vaisali 235 


Updsaka, conversion of Priyadarsi 283 

upasampadd, ordination ... 231, 232, 236 

Upatishya (Sariputra), disciple of Buddha ... 365 

Uraviiva, tn 23*2 

urnti 428 

Ushanas (Kava Usa or Usadhan) 294 

Ushilathana, a misreading of Dashilathana, 

q. v. 54 and n. 

ushntsha 428 

Utnfir, Uttan&r, in Kolar, Mysore; probably 

mentioned as Uttagrama 58 

UtSEthadharma, a man 125, 126 

Uitagr&ma, probably = Wootnoor, Utnur, 
Uttan&r, in Kolar, Mysore ... ... 57, 58 

UttanOr in Kolar, Mysore ; probably mention- 
ed as Uttagrama 58 

Uttarasala 228 n. 

uttardsahga, mantle 428 

Uttarashara, mouth ... ... 228 

Uttarathon month 228 and n. 

Uvakhshastar (Kyaxares) ... 289 

Uvakhshatara (Kyaxeres) 287 


Vadaghno 416 

Vadibhasimha’s Gadyachintdmani 240 

Vagbhata, medical writer 345 

Vaghauri, ancient village in Baroda ... 52, 53 

vdhana, vehicle ... ... 314, 316, 319, 320, 322 

Vaibhashika school ... ... 383 n. 

Vaid&hi, = Sita 332 

Vairatya or Vairoti, Yakshini..* ... ...462 

Vairochama, a Buddha ... ** .«* Ill — 126 

Vairotyft, Vidy&d£vi ... ' ^ ...463 

VaisadSva, Jaina ceremony ... 460 

Vaisakha, month .*« ... ... 228 

Vais&li, council, 231, 233; the 

dead in, 234; judicial system . ... 

V aisravana, g. ... M* ... ... nllL 

Yaisya caste ... - 

vajra, diamond ... m • •• »«» WSt 

VajTa~suichi ... ... ... ... ... o82 

Vajrasrmkhala Yakshini, 461; ,Yidy&d4vi. 463 

Yakereta, probably Kabul ... , ' ... 287 

Yalabhi = Wala, Wala, or Walerii, in Kathii* v ' 


Yalabhi records; the spurious plates pmrp^^H 
ing to have been issued in A. DC . || 

fication of the places mentioned loth am JP 
valaha, bear, — Singhalese ... 1 ... * r ) 43# 

Vallahha lord, the ; a designation of Ai^Ismb^ J - f 

varsha I. 222 

Yalli Amma, consort of Kartikeya •ftl *«l 311 
Y&m anabh at t abarn’s Virandrdyanacharita... 240 
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mradahasta mudrd . 462, 463 

Yaranandi, Yakslia 461 

Varanda river = Wand Khari in Broach ... 56, 57 
Yaranera, = Walner, Walner, in Broach ... 56 
Yararnchi, Prakrit grammarian ... 180—183 


463 

287, 288 

123 

a translation of 

347, 343 

379 



Yardhamana, 24th Jina 
Varena, a Persian disfc. ... 

Var ingin, a tree ... 

Vamanarhavurnanastotra, 

part of 

varna sutras, or phonology 
Varuna, g., Ill, 125, 292, 295, 298, 299 ; — 
Yak&ha ... ... ... ... ... ... 463 

vas , rainy season, — Singhalese ... ... 340 

Yasubandhu 345, 383 n. 

Vasudeva, possibly Mazdeo, 159 ; — on coins... 428 
Yasumitra, president of the council of 
Kanishka ... ... ... ... 383 n. , 42o 

Yasupfijya, 12th Jina 462, 464 

Vasushka, Turushka, k,... 424 

Yatasavitri 238 

vay-dam-loh, cholera, — Luahai 411 

Yayu, wind god 294 

Vdyn-Purdna 232 

Vedas of the Digambara Jainas 459 

Yedic dialects, 181, 184, 185 456 ; — religion, 

^ . its .source ^ 297 

Yedisagiri (Chetiyagiri) 364 

spear ol K&riiMya .! 311 

Vel Vidcine , irrigation officer, — Singhalese... 336 

Vellore Rayars, their coins - 315 

Yemana, Telingana poet 378 

Vendidad ... * 415 

Venkata, on coin... 316 

I 'enhatapgSf^tSm 320 

Y ehkatas.ctf Vijayanagava, coin attributed to. 32 1 

“ tr ‘ A ia,=^^3gaum , 218, 219 

.dextc^SPid^^s^Hobson-Jobson. 44 ft, 

139 ft, 267 ff., 444 ft, 478 ft 


ilia 

\klore, 275 ff. 
315 ; — to 


Vibh&ffi&sfyira 
yfoafak Vidarbha, co: 
storyl^k ' ^darblfea-Riti 
rtia, L. Trepm 
j|hri, Oct.- Nov.’ 

V idy£ 


ghna = Yritralian, g 
■piars, ' . Indo- Aryan. 183, 
dtlndia grouped 
ier‘ v z'U' , ... 


294 


186, 



tprabha 

seats 
amSara Jainas 
= Vihan, Yihan, in Baroda 
on coins... 


187, 

. 186 
... 284 
... 423 

... 180 

182 

... 182 
... 463 
122-126 
122 — 126 

360 

of learning of the 
... •** ••• ... 460 

52, 53 
313, 820 


Vi jay a or Jaya, Yakshini 
Yijaya or Syama, Yaksha 
Vi jay a, wife of k. Satyamdhara 

Yijayaditya 

Vijayakirti, k. of Li invaded India 
Yijayanagara kingdom, coins. 315, 3 

Yijayahka, wife of Adhora, q. v. 

Yijrapani, g 

Yikramachakravartin, a biruda alio 

Krishna III., q.v 

Vikramaditya era ••• ••• •* 

Vikramaditya, k. of Ujjain, a Gupta 

Vimala, 13th Jina 

vimdna , a car 

vina 

Vinaya chiefs, list 

Yindhyas 

Vindusara, Bindusara, date of death.., 


Viranarayana, a biruda of Amoghavars 
Viranardyanacharita of Vamanabhatti 

Virgin Mary, death of 

visa kumbha , plant, antidote to col 

son, — Singhalese 

Vishnu, g. } and the Divali 

Vishnu, image at Dondra, 310; — on 
314; epithet to, 315, 316, 320, 321, i 
namdm , trident mark, 315; — clnah 

325; described 

Vishnu-Jcranti, E volvulus alsinoides, — 
halese ... ... ... ... ... 

Vispanthis, sub-division of Digambara « 
Vitdrana, revenue officer, — Singhalese 

vitarkamudrd , attitude 

Viv&ha, Jaina ceremony 

Yivanghat, father of Yima, Iranian ... 

Vi vas vat, mythical priest 

Yizan, L Zuzanes — son of king Maz 


Vizepoore = Yiziapdr, Beejapore 

Yohumano, Persian g 

Yrijji, co. 

Yritra, fiend 

Vritrahan, Yerethraghna, fiend, Indra 


wadamal , hibiscus, — Singhalese 

Waddell (Mr. A.), letter from 

Wadil Kora, tn. 

Wala, Wala, or Walem, in Kathiawa 

cientYalahhi 

wal-deketta, jungle-hook, — Singhalese 
Walner, W&lner, in Broach; ancient 
n§ra • •• «*. IM ... ... 
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Wand-Khari river in Broaeli ; ancient 

Yaranda 56, 57 

wangediya, a mortar. — Singhalese ... 303, 338 

Wang-mang, minister 421 

Wanla, in Ladakh 389, 390 

Waraka bin Naufal, kinsman of Khadija ... 396 


Yaphamy, village-officer, — Singhalese ... 336 n. 

Yasodharman, expels the H Linas 87 h 

Yasomitra 383 n . 

Yatipilla , a village party, — Singhalese ... 337 

Yatus, — fabulous male enchanters 294 

Yavana kings 423 ? 424 


Warangal, coins of the Kakatiya sovereigns. 315 
Waris ‘Ali Khan’s tank, at Patna ... 76, 77, 80 

wasama , — Singhalese 336 

vj atti, wicker-work baskets, — Singhalese ... 340 
wattdmrdla tenant, — Singhalese ... 310 

vjawld , bats, — Singhalese ... 434 

Wei — Oxus r 418 

Wei (Compendium of the) ... 419, 420, 425 

Wei-na, — Karmadana ... ... . 388 

welikukulo , jungle-fowl of Ceylon 435 

Wesak 228 n., 309 

wetake y screw-pine, — Singhalese 309 

wetakolu, Luff a acutangula, — Singhalese ... 309 

Wharf Island 198 

Wieland, the smith 294 

Winichchhiya mahamattd , second court of 

inquiry, Yaisali ... 235 

Winter (Sir Edw.), his exploit, and monu- 
ment in Battersea Church 470 

Withaka ... 228 

Wodly in Kolar, Mysore; ancient Hodali ... 58 
Wohdrikd y third court of inquiry, Vaisali ... 235 
women change their sex in outward appear- 
ance among the Lushais ... 413 

Wood (Mr ), Surgeon 83 

Wootnoor in Kolar, Mysore ; probably men- 
tioned as Uttagrama M , 58 

Writers, in Mikir 101 

u mtang-walahan, a small animal ... ... 11 7 

Xanthippus, or Xenophon, deacon of St. 
Thomas 7 

yajata — yazuta , e the revered,’ — Iranian ... 291 

Yajuj 259 

yak-katussd, chameleon, — Singhalese ... 436 

Yaksha-hounds, birds 113, 114, 11G 

Yahshamukha, fire 118 

Yakshas fed by Maitribala 328 

Yakshas and Yakshinis, of the Jainas ... 461 ff. 

Yakshesvara, Yaksha 461 

Yakshet, Yaksha 462 

Yam, ignames 

Yama, g. ... 111—113, 115, 119, 123, 125, 

238, 277, 294, 296, 437 

Yam&dhipati 112—126 

yamdnu t bellows, — Singhalese 337 

Yapamya samgha , a Jain sect; it included 
the Kareya gana and the lineage of 
Mailapa 2X8, 219 


Yayati, an TJshana 094 

Yazatas, g 293, 29’^ 

Yellow Biver 421 

Yemama, dist 392 y 397 

Yemen 392, 397 

Yemu, a tree US 

Yen-kao (fcchenn), Hema Kadphises 419 

Yen-kao-chin, Kushana k 417, 421 

Ye-po-no — Yavanas 423, 424 

Yezid 261 

Yima = Yama 28 7, 294, 296 

Yogesvara-Jaganmitrananda, his Chandrard- 

jalekha 348 

Yoginis 464 

Yogis vara 121 

Y&ia kings 232, 233 

yot, line, — Singhalese 308 

Yuan-ti, emperor of China 418, 421 

Yue-chi, 382, 383, 386 ; — their vicissitudes, 

417 ff., — send a mission to India, 419 ff. ; 

— introduce Buddhism into 'China, B. QiSitf . 
coins indicating their religions history, 420; 

— dates, 421 ; — king dem'andl a Hhinese 

princess in marriage, 422, 425, 426 ; — expel 
the Sakas ... * ■ ...429, 432 

Yule’s Hobson- Jobson; Yerbal Cross-index to, 

44 ff., 139 ff., v 267;ff;^444 ff., 478‘ff. 


luham^iad, 


Zaid bin Thabit, amanuensis to Muh^mS^ad, 

128, 133 ; — his version of > ... 134 f . 

Zainab, dr. of Muhammad , kJ? - ... 39^ 

zakat, means of purification ... T 

zalbuk, — Lushai „ jBE 

zaotar, priest, — Iranian ... .. 

Zara thushtra, Zoroaster ... : .287, 

Zarathushtrian faith, 285, 287 its even a- * ' 
tion down to Alexander, 289, ■ 291 , — source 
of a reformation of... .7. m Jt 

Zemzem, a fountain ... ^ 3 

zih = k§lietra ... *. A *34| 

Zoilos, his coins ... ... ... 'ft | 

Zoroaster, 299 ; his temptation . '415 

Zoroastrian religion, earhest^nilfeJry, 

285 ff. ; — prevalence in Media, mt; — 
evolution, 289; — attitude toward 

offering , ... g 

Zoroastrianism 260 and n., 393 

Zu-chen, Tib. translator ... 3 

Zuzi coins ... 


1 


...260 and n., 393 n. 

... 360 
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